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his third volume completes Robert V. Remini's 

‘onumental biography of Andrew Jackson, the 

seventh President of the United States and one 
Jf the most charismatic and dynamic figures in 
American history 

The narrative begins with Jackson's return to 
Washington from his home in Tennessee follow- 
ing his triumphant reelection to the presidency 
over Henry Clay in 1832. The country faced the 
threat of secession and civil war. South 
Carolina had nullified the tariff laws of the 
United States and warned that it would secede if 
coerced. Old Hickory’s masterful use of his 
presidential powers averted the catastrophe of 
disunion and war, after which he took one of the 
first presidential tours of the country to reassure 
the American people of the nation's strength 
and unity. 

The remainder of Jackson's second term as 
President was no less exciting and dramatic. 
The war against the Bank of the United States, 
the quarrel with France over the payment of 
spoliation claims owed to American Citizens, 
the tragic removal of the Indians beyond the 
Mississippi River, the mounting violence 
throughout the country over Slavery, and the 
tortuous efforts to win the annexation of Texas 
after the Battle of San Jacinto are some of the 
absorbing events of Jackson's final years in of- 
fice. Also recounted are Jackson's last years 
after leaving the presidency and his agonizing 
battle with illness and financial reverses. 
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(C inu m {г 
The centr. eme runnin? ut thi 
narrative is the c«olutio ican democ 
racy and the role Jackson played in shaping and 
directing it. Within a period of fifty years the 


nation had moved from a republic, as founded 
under the Constitution, to a democratic state, 
and a great deal of that movement occurred 
during the Jacksonian age These political 
events and developments are set against the 
backdrop of the fascinating social whirl of 
White House life in the 1830s as conducted by 
one of the most popular and celebrated 
Presidents in American history. 


ROBERT V. Remini is Professor of History and 
Distinguished Professor of the Humanities at 
the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. The 
New York Times has called him “the foremost 
Jacksonian scholar of our time.” 


When I review the arduous administration thro which 
Thave passed, the formidable opposition I have met to 
its very close, by the combined talents, wealth, and 
power of the whole aristocracy of the Union, aided as 
they were, by the money monopoly, U.S. Bank, with its 
power of corruption, with which we had to contend, 
the result must be not only pleasing to me, but to 
every patriot. It shews the virtue and power of the 
sovereign people, and that all must bow to public 
opinion. It was the sovereign people that nobly sus- 
tained me against this formidable power, and enabled 
me to terminate my administration so satisfactory to 
the great body of the democracy of our Country. 


—Andrew Jackson to Martin Van Buren 
March 30, 1837 
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IN WRITING “THIS BIOGRAPHY of Andrew Jackson I have been extraor- 
dinarily fortunate in having at my disposal the immense resources of the 
Jackson Papers Project at the Hermitage, Tennessee. This project, con- 
ceived by Harriet Chappel Owsley, and handsomely supported by the 
Ladies’ Hermitage Association, the Tennessee Historical Commission, 
and the National Historical Publications Commission, has assembled 
Copies of the vast corpus of Jackson documents located in all parts of the 
United States and in many foreign countries. I must once again acknowl- 
edge my profound debt to the three successive directors of the project 
Harriet С. Owsley, Sam В. Smith, and Harold Moser. They not only 
provided access to this rich collection but actively and personally assisted 
my research and writing of Jackson’s life. And I can never begin to thank 
the Ladies’ Hermitage Association for their encouragement and support. 
It never wavered even when sorely tried by my discussion of Jackson's 
marriage in volume опе. Two members of this association deserve a 
special salute. Mrs. Fred Russell, regent of the association at the time the 
project was first proposed, lent her considerable influence in winning 
approval for the idea of collecting Jackson documents at the Hermitage. 
Without her active interest in the value and worth of the project it would 
have been impossible to achieve the necessary degree of support for this 
undertaking, since no university or research library seemed capable or 
willing to commit themselves to it at that time. Mrs. Harry A. J. Joyce, 
research coordinator of the association and member of the board of 
directors, seconded Mrs. Russell's efforts and provided essential aid at 
several critical moments. Both women have earned the lasting gratitude 
of Jackson scholars everywhere. 
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Preface 


Tus THIRD VOLUME CONCLUDES my efforts at a comprehensive account of 

the life of Andrew Jackson. I first started writing the biography on April 

11, 1970, and thought I could encompass Jackson's life in one hefty 

volume. Since my research into the Jacksonian era had begun more than 
two decades earlier—that is, when I first undertook a doctoral disserta- 
tion at Columbia University on the early political career of Martin Van 
Buren—I wrongly assumed that I could complete the biography in three 
to five years. Little did I know. The writing for the first volume alone took 
Six years, interrupted on two occasions to complete other assignments. 
And the research never ended. As late as 1983 new collections of Jackson 
material were still turning up. The Duke University Library, for instance, 
recently acquired a small addition of Jackson letters, and the Library of 
Congress purchased a rather imposing addition to its Blair Family collec- 
tion. I daresay that had I known when I started in 1970 that this project 
would involve a never ending tour of research and a twelve-year stint of 
writing and rewriting, I probably would never have undertaken it. Fortu- 
nately, I did not know, for the task has been one of the most rewarding 
and satisfying that I have ever attempted. 

Even before I seriously considered a full-blown account of Jackson's 
life I had grappled with his biography. Back in the early 1960s I wrote 
a short, two-hundred-page statement that had a single and specific thesis 
to advance and avoided most other considerations. Thus, when I decided 
to write this big book on the General I had presumed that it would be 
a straightforward account which would narrate the important events and 
motivations of his life, as all biographies should, and pay careful attention 
to his character and personality. But it did not work out that way exactly 
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and ballooned into something far more encompassing than I ever an- 
ticipated. For Jackson was one of those unique American figures whose 
life shaped the major historical movements of their time. As I wrote this 
biography—and especially as I continued my research into his life—1 
realized that he played an enormously vital role in three of the most 
important developments in the history of the early Republic: its expan- 
sion, its struggle to preserve individual freedom, and its evolution into 
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a democracy. 
During the early phase of Jackson's life he was directly associated with 


American expansion, and indeed it had always been one of his goals to 
assist that expansion. To protect the "Grand Republick" he was deter- 
mined to drive the British and Spanish from the continent and remove 
the Indians to a place where their presence could no longer hazard the 
security of the nation. His achievements in establishing that security were. 
the central concerns of volume one. After his military career formally 
ended, following his seizurc of Florida, and he entered the political arena 
as a candidate for the presidency, he became fiercely anxious over the 
dangers to liberty that had resulted from the general corruption of the 
postwar era. As volume two attempted to demonstrate, Jackson rode into 
office in 1828 in the belief that he could wipe out the corruption and 
reestablish the principles of republicanism through a policy of “reform 
retrenchment and economy.” 

From the moment he began his administration President Jackson 
sought to assert the single most important principle that guided his 
political life, namely, the right of the majority to govern this nation. He 
urged the people to express their opinions and wishes through state 
legislatures, national conventions, elections, party caucuses, and other 
such devices, And he argued that once expressed, the will of the majority 
was absolute and that all officers of the government must obey that will 
or resign their office. The course of American democracy was profoundly 
influenced by Andrew Jackson. It was largely due to his efforts that many 
of the fundamental doctrines of republicanism gave way to the doctrines 
of democracy. "The substitution was underway by the 1830s,” declared 
Professor Marcus Cunliffe in a paper read before the American Historical 
Association in 1982," and this third volume of the life of Andrew Jackson 

concerns itself principally with that substitution. 
Some critics have resented my use of the biographical form to advance 
a thesis, particularly those critics who wish to denigrate Jackson's impor- 
tance in history or his claim to the affections of the American people. 
Indeed, recent textbooks have all but dismissed Old Hickory, except to 
level a few snide swipes at his Indian removal policy or to argue that he 
opposed the reform movements of the period. Undoubtedly, the at- 
ade е аара ие de position as “the Man of the People,” 
ccm Cool ing and Weakening of Republicanism in Nine 
paper read at the AHA convention. December 1982, Washington, DC 
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study The American Political Tradition an 
Hofstadter's contention that the leading J, 
of urban workers as Arthur 


with advancing their own 
infrequently, he claimed, they were ca 
assault was launched there followed 


and wrong about Jackson's place i 
intention here to attempt a refutation of the present 


claim of some his- 
PPortunist or a political fraud. I think 


the biography as a whole makes my position clear I 
that I believe that the old man himself was scrupulously honest in all his. 

financial transactions and that he tried to reform the government to root 

out corruption and provide the American people with a government of 
integrity and honor. As for his strikebreaking, that matter is treated in this 
final volume. 

What I would like to emphasize—and what this book argues as part of 
its central thesis—is Jackson's right to many of the claims advanced for 
him by the Progressive and New Deal historians. He was in fact a Man of 
the People. In his own way, he did try to represent the American elector- 
ate. Indeed, he always insisted that as President he, and he alone, repre- 
sented all the people and that he was responsible to them for whatever 
action he took. He actively attempted to advance democracy by insisting 
that all branches of government defer to the popular will. He even re- 
garded the justices of the Supreme Court as subject to that will, and it 
is rather well known that he did not consider their interpretation of the 
Constitution as final or superior to that of the other two branches of 
government. Ultimate and final interpretation always rested with the 
electorate. Through proposed constitutional amendments, he repeatedly 
and unsuccessfully attempted to abolish the Electoral College in order to 
bring the people closer to the operation of their government. For he did 
"Sen Wilentz, "On Class and Politics in Jacksonian America," in The Promise of American 


Hisiory: Progress and Prospects, Stanley 1. Kutler and Stanley №. Katz, eds., Reviews in American 
Hisar) (December, 1982), X, 45-65. 


would simply state 
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not believe in the tenet of republicanism that tolerated the alteration of 
popular will if it was judged improper by the legislature or some other 
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representative body. 

Fhe evolution of American democracy during the period 1833-1845, 
therefore, is the major concern of this volume and the vital role Andrew 
Jackson played in shaping and directing it. Since Jacksonian America was 
transforming itself into a dynamic and industrial society, democracy 


seemed more suited to its needs in a modern world. The extent to which 
Jackson subverted the doctrines of republicanism by substituting the 
doctrines of democracy is also a central consideration of this book. 

When Andrew Jackson spoke about the "people"—and he spoke about 
them constantly—he knew precisely whom he meant. When he said that 
he represented the people he made it clear that he was not talking about 
entrepreneurs, rising capitalists, or middle-class businessmen, as Hof- 
stadter and others have suggested. In fact, many times he specifically 
noted that it was the wealthy capitalist who attempted to thwart all his 
efforts at fiscal and governmental reform. Rather, he repeatedly defined 
the great masses of people as workers and farmers. In the broad defini 
tion of farmers he included planters; but the term “workers” specifically 
referred to urban workers to a very large extent. Although Jackson him- 
Self was a wealthy man of high social standing in his own state (like the 
Roosevelt Presidents but without their social pedigree), who lived іп а 
mansion and owned 150 slaves, his tone and style as President were 
distinctly populistic, He conducted himself with enormous dignity as 
befitted his station and he erected presidential trappings in the White 
House that bore monarchical traces, but he welcomed the attention and 
company of "the common man"—both inside and outside the White 
House. The tone and style of his public statements and appeals were 
genuinely democratic. They were not rhetorical mummery or “claptrap,” 
аз some historians have insisted. 

This is not to imply that the Jacksonian movement as it developed 
across the country did not include many businessmen and rising capital- 
ists in its ranks, even the enormously wealthy. The Democratic party has 
always had a share of corporate leaders, Nor do 1 wish to suggest a 
one-on-one identification of any economic or social class with a particular 
political party, But, as far as Jackson himself was concerned, “his” people, 
what he called the “great labouring classes” of America, were those who 
worked "by the sweat of their brow.” They were not capitalists, entre- 
preneurs, or a moneyed class. 

In the general assault upon Jackson and his works over the past few 
years it has been pointed out that he was an extensive slaveholder, as were 
nA сар Ta of е Jackson movement, But the criticism does not 
аа ооо cola dins pet anaa parT 
todefend the * m e fense of slavery—that it came into existence 

peculiar institution." As I read the documents it was never 
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грозе or goal of the Democratic party to defend slavery 

the PT like Martin Van Buren and other leaders construct the party in 

the late 1820s as a barrier against abolitionism. Jackson himself con- 

ended that those who sought to abolish slavery were intent on two 
things: destroying the Union (since they knew that southerners would 
never willingly agree to abolition), and destroying the democratic princi- 
ple of majority rule. Abolitionists hated the democracy, he argued, and 
wished to restore a republican system in order that a “moneyed elite” 
could once more take control of the government to advance their eco- 
попіс interests at the expense of the common man. 

In part, recent generations of Americans have ridiculed Jackson be- 
cause he was a genuine hero, and heroes went out of fashion some timc 
after World War II. His own generation did not see as well as we that he 
каза flawed hero, as most of that breed usually turn out to be when their 
lives are subjected to microscopic examination. Jackson also removed the 
Indians beyond the Mississippi River and for some that deed alone is so 
reprehensible as to condemn him for all time, 

However, what needs to be taken into account in any final evaluation 
of General Jackson is that he loved the Union with a passion and that he 
sought to preserve it from those who would deliberately or unwittingly 
destroy it. Perhaps more than anything else, he believed in a virtuous 
people and was supremely optimistic about their capacity for self-govern- 
ment. He is in the true Jeffersonian tradition, only more emotional in his 
commitment to and affection for the great masses of people. 

In sum, then, I regard Jackson's unquenchable love of the Union and 
his unshakable trust in democracy as the most admirable things about 
him and his great legacy to future generations of Americans 

Trailing after the old man for the past dozen years has been an exciting 
adventure that has taken me to strange and unlikely places around the 
globe. It has always been a great pleasure to accompany him on this 
journey, even at times when he was difficult and testy, arrogant and surly. 
In his company there was always a sense of excitement, and so it is with 
feelings of profound regret that I leave him. He has my respect and 
undying gratitude. 


April 1983 


ROBERT V. REMINI 
Wilmette, Ilinois 


Chronology of Jackson's 
Life, 1833-1845 


1833, January 
1833, January 16 
1833, March 
1833, March 2 
1833, March 4 
1833, March 4 
1833, April 6 
1833, April 12 
1833, May 
1833, May 6 
1833, June 6- 
July 4 
1833, June 26. 


1833, July 7 

1833, July 28- 
August 22 

1833, September 18 

1833, September 23 

1833, October 1 


1833, December 3 
1833, December 4 


Encourages alliance with Webster 

Force Bill message sent to Congress 
Prepares for removal of deposits 

Signs Force Bill and Compromise Tariff 
Pocket vetoes distribution bill 
Inaugurated for second term 

Meets Chief Black Hawk 

John Overton dies 

Reshuffies cabinet 

Assaulted by Robert B. Randolph 
‘Tours New England and Middle Atlantic states 


Notifies Treasury secretary of decision to re- 
move deposits 

General John Coffee dies 

Vacations at Rip Raps 


Presents paper on deposit removal to cabinet 

Dismisses Duane 

Begins shift from national banking to deposit 
banking 

Forwards fifth annual message to Congress 

Explains pocket veto of land bill 
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1833, December 14 
1833, December 27 


1833-1834, 
December-March 


1834, January 
1834, January 29 
1834, February 5 
1834, March 28 
1834, April 4 
1834, April 4 
1834, April 15 
1834, April 21 
1834, April 21 
1834, May 

1834, June 


1834, June 
1834, June 16 
1834, June 23 


1834, June 24 


1834, June 30 
1834, July 8 

1834, August 5 
1834, September 9 
1834, September 30 
1834, October 13 
1834, November 26 
1834, December 1 


1835, January 
1835, January 1 
1835, January 15 
1835, January 30 
1835, May 

1835, May 1 
1835, May 29 
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Rejects possible alliance with Webster 


Refuses Senate request for paper read to 


cabinet 
Resists appeals to restore deposits 


Orders end of pension payments by BUS 

Orders troops against strikers 

Confers with Principal Chief John Ross 

Censured by Senate 

Grandson, Andrew Jackson III, born 

Bank policy approved by House 

Issues Protest over censure 

Issues codicil to Protest 

Proposes reform of currency and banking 

Threatens action against France 

Submits treaties with Siam and Muscat to 
Senate 

Takes no action against France 

Accepts McLane's resignation 

Nominates Taney as secretary of treasury and 
Butler as attorney general 

Appoints Forsyth as secretary of state and Dick- 
erson as secretary of navy 

Signs Coinage Act 

Leaves Washington for Hermitage 

Arrives at Hermitage 

Leaves Hermitage for Washington 

Arrives in Washington 

Hermitage burns 

Joined by son's family 

Forwards sixth annual message to Congress 
and recommends reprisals upon French 
property 

Announces nation free of debt 

Personal indebtedness. increases 

Nominates Taney to Supreme Court 

Escapes assassination attempt 

Demands Van Buren's presidential nomination 

Appoints Kendall as postmaster general 

Refuses to apologize to France 
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1855, July 2- 
‘August 17 
1835, August 


1835, August 


1835, October- 
November 


1835, December 
1835, December 7 


1835, December 18 
1835, December ЭВ 
1836, January 15 


1836, February 
1836, February 18 


1836, May 23 


1836, May-June 
1836, June 15 
1836, June 23 

1836, July 2 

1836, July 10 

1836, July 11 

1836, August 2 
1836, August 4 
1836, August 23 
1836, October 1 
1836, November 19 
1836, November 21 
1836, December 
1836, December 5 
1836, December 19 
1836, December 21 
1837, January 16 
1837, January 19 
1837, January 26 


1837, March 3 


Vacations at Rip Raps 


Learns of violence in South Carolina over abo- 
litionist tracts 

Responds to demands of rioters in Washington 

Works to win Polk's election as Speaker 


Nominates Kendall as postmaster general 

Forwards seventh annual message to Congress 
and explains intentions tovard France 

Second Seminole War begins 

Nominates Taney as chief justice 

Forwards special message to Congress over cri- 
sis with France 


Crisis with France resolved 

Nominates Andrew Stevenson as minister to 
Great Britain 

Proclaims removal treaty with Cherokees in 
force 

Orders military operation against Creeks 

Approves admission of Arkansas into the Union 

Signs deposit bill 

Signs Post Office Act 

Leaves Washington for Hermitage 

Issues Specie Circular 

Rebuilding of Hermitage completed 

Arrives at Hermitage 

Travels to Alabama 

Returns to Washington 

Suffers severe hemorrhage attack 

Passes crisis and begins slow recovery 

Appoints Andrew Jr. as private secretary 

Forwards eighth annual message to Congress 

Emily Donelson dies 

Sends Texas message to Congress 

Senate censure expunged 

Entertains Santa Anna in White House 

Approves admission of Michigan into the 
Union 

Pocket vetoes rescinding of Specie Circular 
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1837, March 3 

1837, March 4 

1837, March 4 

1837, March 7 

1837, March 25 

1837, June 9 

1837, September- 
October 

1838, January- 
February 

1838, July 

1838, July 15 

1838, September 16 

1838, November 20 

1839, January- 
February 

1839, March-May 

1840, January 8 

1840, August 

1840, September- 
October 

1841, January 15 

1841, July 

1841, August 18 

1841, December 

1842, April-May 

1842, May 31 

1842, September 1 

1842, October 15 

1842, December 10 

1842-1843, 
December- 
January 

1843, January 

1843, February 14 


1843, June 7 
1843, June 19 
1843, November 11 


Recognizes Texas's independence 
Issues Farewell Address 

Auends Van Buren's inauguration 
Leaves White House for Hermitage 
Arrives at Hermitage 

Grandson, Samuel Jackson, born 
Physical condition worsens 


Suffers severe hemorrhage attacks 


Quarrels with John Quincy Adams 
Joins Presbyterian Church 

Ralph Earl dies 

Andrew Jr. purchases Halcyon Plantation 
Defends accused slaves 


Sells Alabama properties to meet debts 
Attends Silver Jubilee of victory at New Orleans 
Quarrels publicly with Henry Clay 
Campaigns for Van Buren in Tennessee 


Andrew Jackson Hutchings dies 

Suffers an apparent heart attack 
Grandson, Thomas Jackson, born and dies 
Borrows $6,000 from General Plauché 
Entertains Van Buren at Hermitage 
Borrows $10,000 from Blair 

Writes last will and testament 

Sustains carriage accident 

Sells Hunter's Hill property 

Assists research of biography 


Seeks to mediate Blair-Kendall dispute 

Restitution of New Orleans fine passed by 
Congress 

Revises last will and testament 

Grandson, Robert Armstrong Jackson, born 

Grandson, Robert Armstrong Jackson, dies 
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1844, May 13 
1844, July 


1844, December 
1845, April 30 
1845, May 

1845, June 8 
1845, June 10 


Endorses Polk for President 

Convinces Tyler to withdraw from presidential 
race 

Urges Texas annexation 

Globe ceases publication 

Suffers massive edema 

Dies at Hermitage 

Buried in Hermitage garden 


CHAPTER 1 


Jacksonian America 


A STAGECOACH RATTLED ALONG the Cumberland Road on its way to the 

nation's capital. It was a beautiful fall day and the countryside sparkled 

in the bright sunlight. Inside the coach sat the President of the United 

States, General Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, a long, bony shaft, looking 

like a "chafed lion" and staring glumly at the passing landscape. It was 

October, 1832, and the flaming colors of autumn only periodically roused 

Old Hickory from his brooding thoughts. His companions tried to buoy 

his spirits by predicting a great electoral triumph over Henry Clay in the. 

presidential contest then nearing its conclusion, but the election hardly 

crossed the General's mind because he felt sure the American people 

would sustain him (as they did) and reelect him to office." 

No, not presidential elections, not even the malice of the Bank of the 

United States (BUS) in attempting to engineer his defeat at the polls, 
disturbed the President's thoughts. Rather, it was the continued defiance 
of South Carolina and Georgia over the rights of the states respecting the 
tariff and Indians that alarmed and worried him. To think, he rumbled 
to his companions, that corrupt demagogues would endanger the Union 
with threats of secession to satisfy their ambition and greed. He stirred 
in his seat as these morbid thoughts flashed through his mind. His hands 
fisted in his lap. "The Union will be preserved,” he growled at one point, 
“and treason and rebellion promptly put down, when and where it may 
shew its monster head."* 

As the stage lumbered along the national road and Jackson stared at 
the gorgeous landscape and pondered the movements of the "scoun- 
drels" who trifled with treason, he might have remembered back to the 
first time he journeyed from Tennessee to the nation's capital. That was 
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century, back to 1796, when Philadel. 


ie ens pears tal of the United States. In the brief time span since his 
‘tiation as a freshman congressman, phenomenal changes had occurred 
throughout the country. A nation 0 people, jammed 
into à few narrow corridors along the Adank EIU 

5 million spread across а vast c 
eins i 1803 and Когда in 1819 added millions of acres to the 
national domain and created a nation, that stretched from ocean to ocean 
and along the northern rim of the Gulf of Mexico. 

When Jackson took his oath of office on December 5, 1796, as Tennes- 
sevo tn representative to Congress, there were sixteen states Comps, 
ing the Union (Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee had recently been 
E to the original thirteen). Now, in 1832, with Jackson's triumphant 
ection as chief executive, the Hero of the Battle of New Orleans 
presided over a Union consisting of twenty-four stes In the south and 
Phuthwest, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Missouri had achieved 
Souehood; in the north, Maine, Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois had also won 
Жаап to the Union. The admission of Missouri had touched off а 

gress to restrict slavery in the 


furious controversy over the right of Con ‹ 
füriiories.a controversy that ultimately produced the Missouri Compro- 


iet. which limited slavery to an area south of 3630 in the Louisiana 
territory, But what struck everyone as wondrous was the fact that Mis- 
Souri lay totally west of the Mississippi River. It occupied an area beyond 
the original boundaries of the United States. 

‘The nation was expanding rapidly. And the people with it. Following 
the Revolution, Americans scrambled over the Appalachian mountain 
range and swarmed across the fertile valleys beyond. Within а few years 
they reached Texas and California and Oregon. A surging, restless drive 


4 and they squeezed out Spaniards, brushed 


propelled them westwar 
ide Britons, and murdered Indians. By the 1830s they seemed well on 


their way to fulfilling Jackson's old dream of empire, his desire that the 
United States should some day expand over “all Spanish North Amer- 
А society that only a few decades earlier had been confined to 


isolated communities in the east (and which honored close ties of family, 
church, and locality) had exploded, and its fragments flew across moun- 
tains and valleys and plains. By 1832 a totally different society had 
emerged which embodied strange new rhythms of motion and agitation. 
“Go ahead!” That was the spirit of this new age. “The whole continent 
presents a scene of scrambling and roars with greedy hurry," exclaimed 
one foreign traveler. “Со ahead! is the order of the day.” It is “the real 
motto of the country.” Our age, pronounced the distinguished senator 
from Massachusets, Daniel Webster, is wholly different from anything in 
the past. It “is full of excitement” and rapid change. 
ыш one thing, Americans themselves were distinctly different from 
еїг forebears. They no longer seemed English or European in any way. 
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They had their own unique characteristics now that set them off as an 
individual people. In their speech they produced "strange" accents and 
intlcctions to the English language, and they no longer wore powdered 
wigs and silk stockings. They were restless and aggressive and highly 
w Esile. More than anything else, they were consumed with a desire to be 
better off, to make money, to succeed in business. No man in America 
is contented to be poor, or expects to continue so," insisted another 
foreign traveler. That might be acceptable in Europe. but not this 
country. In America everyone must improve himself and find a better life. 

And how could this be achieved? The answer was simple. Work! That 
was the first command of this new society. “Work,” declared one, “and 
al eighteen you shall. live in plenty, be well clothed, well housed, and 
able to save." Pursuing this Puritan work ethic guaranteed the better life. 

Andall other good things proceeded from it, "Ве attentive to your work, 
be sober and religious, and you will find a devoted and submissive wife: 
you will have a more comfortable home than many of the higher classes 
in Europe.” 

“This formula for a successful life in Jacksonian America did not always 
bring uniform results, unfortunately. Some did not get ahead. Indeed, 
some fell behind, and their number swelled each year in most of the 
major cities. Women undoubtedly suffered the most. They had been far 
better off during the colonial age, when ай members of the family coope- 
rated in the process of survival. Now, with husbands off to business, the 
women stayed home to tend and educate the children and serve the needs 
of all the members of the-family. They were expected to be domestic, 
submissive, and dependent. Like it or not, they were commissioned the 
moral guardians of society.* 

The attention to business and the dedication to work by the American 
male developed most strikingly after the War of 1812. Because of the war, 
the nation was forced to build its own internal economy and not rely as 
much on international trade as it had done in the past. Capital invest- 
ments subsequently shifted from shipping and commerce into manufac- 
tures and industry. The factory system was introduced from Britain, and 
because of the nation’s vast natural resources—water power, iron and 

coal—along with a steady growth of the labor supply through immigra- 
tion, the Industrial Revolution quickly took hold. Within thirty years all 
the essential components for the creation of an industrial society were 
securely in place 

The industrialization of America in the early nineteenth century was 
hurried along by a phenomenon called the transportation revolution. 
Again it was the War of 1812 that fomented this revolution, for the war 
demonstrated the perpetual danger of British invasions both northern, 
from Canada, and southern, from the Gulf. The need to dispatch troops 
rapidly—indced Jackson's great victory over the British at New Orleans 
in 1815 was made possible in part by the haste with which he moved from 
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duced a demand for quicker and more efficient 
|. the nation inaugurated a spectacular building 
highways, turnpikes, and canals. The Cum. 


i ie led on his retum t 
‘hind Road over which President Jackson trave » 
Yeti qon їп 1839 had been started in 1811, at Cumberland, Maryland, 
By the mid-1830sit reached Vandalia, Illinois, a distance of nine hundred 


miles The Pennsylvania Turnpike and the Wilderness Road were also 

undertaken, New York began construction of the Erie Canal in 1817 and 

completed it in eight years- This 363-mile stretch linked the Hudson 

River with Lake Erie and opened up Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois 
ing yearly from Europe. 


to the thousands of immigrants arrivi ex 
‘After roads and canals came the railroads. Once invented, railroading 
quickly caught on in America. Its important history began in this country 


1828, with the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The 
man who lifted the first spadeful of dirt (o start the construction of this 
road was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the last surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Somchow it seemed appropriate that a 
тап who had signed that noble instrument should be the person to turn 
the spade to signal the real beginning of the industrialization of America. 
The B&O was followed by the Lexington and Ohio Railroad, the Boston 
and Worcester, the Louisville, Cincinnati and Charleston, and others. 
Within a decade, over a thousand miles of track served eleven states.” 

‘The transportation revolution not only aided Americans to trek faster. 
and deeper into their continent, it also created new communities and new 
markets, Wherever the railroad stopped or changed direction or inter- 
sected with other forms of transportation, towns and cities sprang up. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago appeared virtually overnight, while older 
cities such as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore underwent 
spectacular growth. Railroads became the nation's arteries, pumping eco- 
nomic life to all the areas they served. Most important, they attracted 
foreign capital, and capital was the essential ingredient in building an 
industrial nation. By the beginning of Jackson’s second presidential term, 
a free, rapidly growing domestic economy had been established within 
the United States. 

Naturally, industrialism sparked the rise of the trade union movement. 
‘These unions, besides demanding improved working conditions, also 
called for “enlightened laws" respecting imprisonment for debt, the auc- 
tion system, and monopolies. They especially advocated improvements 
in general education. In July, 1828, the aspirations of labor produced the 
Workingmen's party in Philadelphia, which agitated against such abu 
as legislative aid to those who ized “ eA энен 

t monopolized “the wealth creating powers 

of modern mechanism.” The party 5 ро! 
x party soon spread to Baltimore, Newark. 
New York, and Boston. It drew conside id А. 
аа ао ат сс пов midde dast 
tended to did SI and during the course of its brief history 
Political support from candidate to candidate, crossing 
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litical lines at will to gain the greatest possible advantage.” 
The changes in America over the thirty-year span since Jackson's first 
trip to Congress as a freshman representative were positively breathtak- 
ing. Not only had the economy been transformed, but society itself regis- 
tered significant alterations. The birthrate nose-dived, never to recover. 
The standard of living jolted upward. The conditions of life began to 
show signs of real improvement, For example, canning and refrigeration 
of foods commenced. Refrigeration, however primitive, meant that peo- 
ple could enjoy fresh food throughout the year. The ability to store food 
was vital to the growth of American cities where fresh food could not 
always be produced or grown 
The invention of canning and the gadgets to cut and stor 
something important about these Jacksonian Americans. They loved to 
tinker. They prized tools of all kinds that could make life more agrecable. 
“Where in Europe young men write poems or novels,” commented one 
foreign observer, “in America, especially Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
they invent machines and tools.” And during the Jacksonian age a prodi- 
gious number of important inventions appeared. Cyrus H. McCormick 
invented the mechanical reaper for harvesting grain in 1831; Samuel Colt 
produced the revolver in 1835; Charles Goodyear developed the process 
of vulcanizing rubber in 1839; and Samuel F. B. Morse conceived the 
telegraph in 1844. Perhaps no discovery matched in value and impor- 
tance what a dentist by the name of William T. С. Morton gave the world: 
anesthesia, a discovery also claimed by at least three other Americans. 
What made these and other inventions and discoveries so important was 
that they revolutionized entire industries and professions or created new 
industries and processes that advanced the industrialization of the entire 
nation." 
Although it is true that Americans in the 1830s prized machines and 
tools, that did not keep them from writing poems or novels. Indeed, a 
flowering of American arts and letters occurred during the Jacksonian 
age. Such writers as Washington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau, Bronson Alcott, Theodore Parker, 
Orestes Brownson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Edgar Allan Poe, Herman Melville, William Gilmore 
Simms, George Bancroft, Francis Parkman, William H. Prescott, and 
many others produced a vast literature of imperishable quality. In varying 
degrees their talents were matched by artists in other fields, including 
John James Audubon, Gilbert Stuart, Charles Willson Peale, Asher Dur- 
ant, and George Inness. Such a staggering number of creative artists has 
never been duplicated in America." 
Politics also changed. With all the profound social and economic trans- 
formations occurring throughout the nation, these changes were bound 
to affect, and be affected by, the political process. It was a new political 
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world. The widening of the suffrage, the continued elimination of votin, 


ence of professional politicians who assisted i 
anh om ae cg 
delight the newly enfranchised and thereby capi sizable blocs of votes, 
the beginning of national conventions, the appearance of third parties 
M the Anti Masonic and Workingmen's parties. all these constituted 
important political innovations that grew out of the economic and social 
рон ol ihe age and contributed to the ongoing democratization of 
American political institutions.!? . 

езе changes, in whatever area, emphasized one important aspect 
ofthis new American society. The desire for equality. Not absolute equal. 
iy rather the equality of opportunity, the belie that по опе should have 
Special privileges that worked to the disadvantage of others. All should 
be treated evenhandedly and have the opportunity of achieving material 
Success. It was up to the government, therefore, to make certain that the 
succ for success was a fair contest, Government must serve as an honest 
referee among the various classes in society and prevent any one of them 
from gaining an unfair advantage over the others. 

Privilege was anathema to Jacksonians, It was synonymous with "aris. 
костасу, a term they held in the utmost contempt, If this nation was to 
be truly democratic, editorialized the New York Evening Post, then we 
must end “all privilege.” Every democratic advance, argued the newspa- 
per, came from "breaking down the privileges of a few." 

"The Jacksonians also detested deference. It was akin to privilege and 
implied the existence of a “better” class. Where privilege usually con- 
noted some specific advantage, such as money, deference involved some- 
thing more subtle and therefore more pernicious. Jacksonians took great 
delight in deflating the pretensions of those who expected deferential 
treatment. !* 

Yet with all the talk about equality and the need to banish privilege and 
deference, itis obvious that equality did not apply to everyone. Certainly 
not to blacks, women, or Indians. Jacksonians arguing for equality simply 
did not think about these people. They had no understanding of such an 
expanded concept of equality. To fault them, therefore, for failing to 
appreciate what the modern world means by equality is an idle exercise. 
And it should be remembered that the attitudes they held toward blacks, 
women, and Indians extended well into the twentieth century. i 

Actually there were many Americans during the Jacksonian era who did 
concern themselves about the lot of these minorities, from abolitioni: 
who demanded the emancipation of th saci wis be 

nancipation of the slaves, to missionaries who la- 
icd protect the rights of Indians, to all the men and women who 
кеш peeled Thee unremitting drumbeat call for 
eerie eee рн ры ЗГ of his administration, їп 
= 5 government that had been 
‘orrupted during the Monroe and Adams administrations, кесе 
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the general demand for reform throughout a society that was seen as 

‘wallowing in materialism and indifferent to the poor and distressed. 

Organized efforts to correct social and economic abuses quickly formed. 

Over the next several decades groups of men and women banded to- 
gether to improve education, promote humane treatment f penal insti- 

E and insane asylums, achieve equality for women, foster реге 

throughout the world, and bring about the prohibition of the manufac- 
шге abd sale of liquor in every state. In their search for a better society 
some Americans joined religious or secular associations that experi 
mented in communal living. They founded settlements throughout the 
тантана the old northwest. With the appearance of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints (Mormons), such experiments 
reached across the plains and into the Rocky Mountains. The "demon of 
reform" had been loosed upon the land, claimed Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and it possessed almost every aspect of American life.^ А 

"The ferment and excitement of this age, its commitment to equality, 
and its involvement with reform resulted in considerable measure from 
the industrialization of America and the democraticization of its political 
institutions. And all of it—the excitement, the ferment, the rapid institu- 
tional changes—seemed to come together in the person of General An- 
drew Jackson, the Hero of the Battle of New Orleans. He symbolized this 
age, both its positive and negative aspects, its democratic spirit and its 
driving and greedy ambition. His life and accomplishments typified 
‘American striving for improvement. An orphan at the age of thirteen, he 
had risen from a small cabin in the piney woods of Carolina to the 
majestic White House in Washington. Не was а "self-made man," the 
personification of "Go Ahead" America. Most assuredly, this era de- 
served to be called the Age of Jackson.!* 

Apart from what he symbolized, and unquestionably more important 

than hat he represented, was the fact that Andrew Jackson himself 
actively advanced the course of American democracy. His words, his 
actions, his beliefs—despite a number of contradictions along the way— 
contributed significantly to democratizing the processes of government. 
‘Throughout his presidency, this impossible Hero of the American people 
dedicated himself to the proposition that “the majority is to govern." 

As he alighted from his carriage at the White House on Friday evening, 
October 19, 1832, after his long trip from the Hermitage in Tennessee, 
and prepared to face some of the problems generated by this restless, 
evolving, "Go Ahcad" society, President Jackson looked weary and som- 
ber. The deepening lines on his face registered his growing concern over 
the problem of nullification with South Carolina. His agitation was palpa- 
ble, for he sensed he was nearing a crisis in national affairs." And it was 
a crisis on which hung the fate of the Union. 


CHAPTER 2 


“Nullification . . - Means 
Insurrection and War 


EcIDED upon a course of action, he pursued 
d with all the drive at his command—which 
ashington he had hoped to address 


Wuenever OLD HICKORY DI 
it with total commitment ап‹ 


was enormous. Upon his arrival in Ws 
the problem of the Bank of the United States, now that the people had 


“nobly & triumphantly ousted [its] corrupt influence” by reelecting him 
to the presidency, but he was forced to confront the more frightening 
specter of disunion upon his return, the determination of South Carolina 
trough nullification and the threat of secession to compel the federal 
government to accede to its demands to lower the tariff.! 

Nullification! that wretched doctrine proposed by John C. Calhoun, 
that “abominable” claim that any state had a right to declare federal law 
null and void within its boundaries whenever it deemed such law (like the 
tariff) unconstitutional. And, if the federal government attempted to en- 
force the law, the state reserved the right to withdraw from the Union. 

"The President paced the floor of his study, muttering under his breath 
as he pondered his possible courses of action. One serious complication 
that troubled him was the situation in Georgia. The state was prepared 
to defy the Supreme Court's decision in the Worcester case over Chero- 
kee Indian rights, and if Jackson enforced the court's decision, Georgia 
was certain to join South Carolina in support of nullification.* Bloody 
conflict would surely ensue. Fortunately, Jackson’s overwhelming victory 

песн чон ed the hopes of the Indians and their 
сеги Go : Wn a iem sas раа s determination 10 remove 
юби weet ol ti Meteor Rate Faced with the defiance of South 
ihe danger ON n е congressmen understood the seriousness of 

ning the Union. With hardly a second thought they 
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abandoned the Cherokees. They quietly informed the chiefs that the 
“best good" of the tribe lay in signing a treaty of removal with the United 
States government. 

As Jackson examined the options open to him to meet this fast- 
developing crisis, he was obliged to consider the use of military force as 
a real possibility. He did not shrink from it. But that possibility involved 
the necessity of asking Congress for the appropriate legislation, and once 
again that opened up the problem of Georgia. For if Jackson requested 
a force bill to coerce South Carolina, surely he could obtain similar 
authority to bring Georgia into line. "I can never consent to sustain him 
against South Carolina,” insisted one congressman, "while Georgia 
maintains the attitude she does.” The one predicament virtually invited 
attention to the other. 

Because of the seriousness of nullification and his own sympathy with 
Georgia's position on the Indian question, Jackson directed his attention 
to isolating South Carolina by placating Georgia. What he did was mas- 
terful. He worked (and ultimately succeeded) at winning the freedom of 
Worcester and Butler, the two missionaries whose violation of Georgian 
law had precipitated the conflict between the Supreme Court and the 

state, At the same time he assumed a posture of resistance against South 
Carolina, knowing that it would attract the support in Congress of many 
National Republicans—the opposition party—either out of their concern 
for the safety of the Union ог their desire to prevent any harm befalling 
the tariff. Thus, simultaneously, Jackson prepared for a showdown with 
South Carolina, involving possible military action, and maneuvered to 
ease Georgia out of the line of fire.’ 

The ominous situation encouraged some men to assess the political 
opportunities. Amos Kendall, the fourth auditor at the Treasury and an 
important member of Jackson's Kitchen Cabinet, conjectured that the 
"National Republican party will be dissolved" and that its leaders will 
immediately cast about for a new combination. “All men of all parties in 
the northern, middle and western states,” he contended, “тау be united 
upon the question of the Union against Nullifcation, and an immense major- 
ity of the South may be rallied in the same cause. On this basis the 

National Republicans in the northern and middle states may be willing 
to unite with the friends of the administration.” They will find, he added, 
that the measures of the administration and the Democratic party “are 
not so bad as in their excitement they had supposed.” If they know that 
they will not be “repulsed,” they might be induced to “array themselves 
under the republican banner."* 

What Jackson hoped might result from such а reshufling of political 
allegiances was the creation of a “moral force” throughout the country 
strong enough to demonstrate to the nullifiers а total support of the 
administration in its efforts to preserve the Union. Such a demonstration 
might frighten the hotheads of South Carolina from precipitous action 
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incipient treason 
shedding of one di 


and his inaugurati 
leaders of the National 


ited front against the 
united fon ew party to accommodate а re 
With Congress about to reconvene in Decem sah 
bridge the gap between the Democratic and Na- 
жазу oppo pari isplayed understanding, toler- 
tional Republican parties, provided he disp lay: eet 
Sora ed compassion, The creation ofa “moral faces" in PER o 
ane ае forces of disunion was unquestionably the best solution to the 
present crisis and Jackson, more than anyone else in the country, had the 
Phources, talents, and charisma to bring it about. ‘And the more he 
worked at solving the problem through the application of moral force, the 
None һе won the approval and admiration of the electorate. With each 
new crisis, wrote a New York politician, “Genl. Jackson . discovers his 
greatness.” Everyone—even the President's enemies—could see it. 
Shose who but yesterday opposed your re-election with ferocit 
General was told, “now loudly profess their reliance on your saving the 


Union."* 
"The first public indication of Jackson's future direction came with his 
fourth annual message to Congress on the State of the Union. In refer- 


ring to the crisis in South Carolina, he planned at first to soft-pedal it as 
much as possible, at least until he had a clearer idea of the state's inten- 
tion. "As to nullification in the south,” he advised his newly elected Vice 
President, Martin Van Buren, "I mean to pass it barely in review, as a 
mere buble, view the existing laws as competent to check and put it down, 
and ask merely a general provision to be enacted, to authorize the Collec- 
tor... to demand of all vessels . . . where a state . . . resist the collection 
of the revenue, the duty to be paid in cash."i? 
As he maneuvered to isolate South Carolina in the country, so too 
Jackson pondered ways to isolate the nullifiers within Congress. He spoke 
to his Kitchen Cabinet about it and held several long conversations with 
his Tennessee friend Major Wiliam B. Lewis. In these talks, said Lewis, 
тий. “ше bel eve Сарош and Катар sea те ground 
Barter Tier he. un and his nullifying squad no ground 
to sand upon, і ће goes on reducing the Tarif. It will bea pitty, as they 
Julio: лар н dissolve the Union!" 
jis 
Ое ока кыл a des кре быры 
он) жаш aren ber 3 to begin the second 
wenty-tecond Congress. The following day he 


vised coalition. 
ber, Jackson would have 
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sent it down. In it he exuded justifiable pride in the “highly prosperous 
state” of the nation’s economy and predicted that the national debt would 
be “extinguished within the year 1833,” He congratulated the Congress 
and the people for this "memorable and happy event" and took a small 
measure of credit in bringing it about.!* 

In view of this pleasing situation, he continued, and in justice to the 
interest of the various states, not to mention “the preservation of the 
Union itself,” he recommended the gradual diminution of the tariff rates. 
He was now willing to acknowledge that the protective system tended to 
foster in the minds of the American people “a spirit of discontent and 
jealousy dangerous to the stability of the Union." What it had done to 
South Carolina in particular had brought the nation to the brink of 
catastrophe. 

"This seeming alteration in his tariff policy was actually quite consistent 
with Jackson's minimal-government, reform-centered philosophy. He 
һай now arrived at the opinion that protection exploited the people, both 
worker and planter, concentrated wealth in the hands of the few, and 
produced "the germs of dependence and vice" so characteristic of 

monopolies and “зо destructive of liberty and the general good.” He had 
abided the system, he said, in order to collect enough revenue to pay the 
national debt. Now “the stability of the Union” dictated another course. 

“It is my painful duty to state,” he went on, that opposition to the 
revenue laws had risen to such a height as to threaten "if not to endanger 
the integrity of the Union.” He hoped that a peaceful solution to the 
problem could be found through the prudence and patriotism of the 
people and officials of South Carolina. Should moderation and good 
sense fail, however, Jackson promised to return to Congress with sugges- 
tions as to the best measures necessary to settle the matter once and for 
allie 

"Then he turned to other matters: the Bank of the United States, public 
lands, internal improvements, and Indian removal. His last paragraph 
reiterated his basic philosophy of government: maintain peace at home 
and abroad, and prescribe laws on "a few subjects of general interest" not. 
calculated to restrict individual freedom but to enforce human rights. 
“This Government will find its strength and its glory in the faithful 
discharge of these plain and simple duties,” he concluded.17 

Although Jackson fervently hoped that his annual message would not 
exacerbate the crisis with South Carolina, he did not minimize the dan- 
ger. In a private memorandum which he entitled “Nullification in the 
South to be carefully watched,” the President recorded the events that 
had occurred to date: how, “after playing off the farce for several years, 
Calhoun & Со at length” succeeded in forcing South Carolina to adopt 
the doctrine of nullification and declare the tariff laws unconstitutional. 
He then noted some of his own responses: how instructions had gone out 
to the collector of the Charleston port in South Carolina that the revenue 
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f regular army troops had 

ре executed; how two companies p 

laws wert ed to reinforce the garrisons © the port; and how George 

been ori of Kentucky had been sent to South Carolina with instructions 

Беш каше. to find the means to bring the crisis under contro].is 
m 


o find the had moved very swiftly during the last 
коо in South Саг ays after Jackson's return to the White 
jew wee 


з. On October 99, three days 
he South Carolina legislature met at the 
Pen d a eS ч т. It subsequently called for a 


Governor James Hamilton, J 
Бе Gomeet ai Columbia on November 19. 1832, to respond to 


à i . In turn, this conven- 
i f Coi s in passing the Tariff of 1832. 
Son afr i рм Ordinance of Nullification on November 24, 


am declared the tariff laws of 1828 and 1882 
by а vote of 136 to 26, whic South Carolina, its officers 


Ordinance continued, “it shall not 
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be lawful . 
State.” Weare determined, 
“at every hazard" and “will not submit to t 
reduce this State to obedience." If force is used, 
Carolina “will thenceforth hold themselves absolved from all further 


к obligation to maintain or preserve their political connexion with the 
people of the other States, and will forthwith proceed to organize a 
separate Government."!? 
News of the action of the Nullifica 
ton and around the country with reco 


infuriated the President. As he prowled 
һе uttered all kinds of savage threats, but at no time did he allow his 


feelings to color his judgment or influence his actions. In moments of 
feelings exercised absolute control over his normally volatile emotions. 
‘Joel Poinsct, а South Carolina unionist who provided the President 
wi reliable information on developing events in his state, immediately 
Теропей on the proceedings of the Convention. He also gave Jackson an 
рош of the condition of the several military forts in the Charleston 
Harbor- justin case. Fort Moultrie, he said, was "in a very dilapidated 
state” but Castle Pinckney was “in fine order." Fortunately, Jackson's 
previous actions had prevented the seizure of these fort. Poinsett es- 
timated that possibly 500 to 1,000 unionists could be mustered, provided 
they could be armed, but predicted that no violence was likely until 
February 1. After that date anything might happen. In the strongest 
ssible terms, he reassured the President of the loyalty and dependabil- 
of the union men in South Carolina. “We had rather die," he wrote, 
than submit to the tyranny of such an oligarchy as J. С. Сай ; 
Hamilton, Robt. Y. Hayne and MEC сык рыр 
лаве p ds yne and [George] McDuffie and we implore our 
lates and the federal govt. to rescue us from these lawless and 


Jacks immediately. “1 
Jackson responded immediately. “1 fully concur with you in your views 
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of Nullification,” he told Poinsett, "It leads directly to civil war and 
bloodshed and deserves the execration of every friend of the country. 
He said he had already anticipated some of the “precautionary measures 
advised by Poinsett. Five hundred stand of muskets, for example, aih 
“corresponding equipments,” had been ordered to Castle Pinckney, an 
а sloop of war with a smaller vessel had been dispatched to Charleston 
and would reach the city momentarily. General Winfield Scott had been 
directed to take command of the entire operation. In addition, the com- 
manding officer at Castle Pinckney would be instructed by the secretary 
of war to deliver the arms to the unionists in the state. Should circum- 
stances so dictate, additional ordnance would be provided “The Union 
must be preserved,” Jackson reiterated, “and its laws duly executed, but 
by proper means.” We must act, he went on, as “the instruments of the 
law." Poinsett was to tell the unionists "that perpetuity 15 stamped upon 
the constitution by the blood of our Fathers.” Nothing could dissolve the 
Union. Nothing. Constitutional amendment was the process prov ided to 
secure needed changes or improve "our system of free Government. 
For this reason a state may not secede, much less “hazard” the Union. 
“Nullification therefore means insurrection and war; and the other states 
have a right to put it down."?! ne 
It is important to notice how careful Jackson was to act within the limits 
of the law. He talked tough but he had made up his mind to use force 
only if absolutely necessary and with extreme caution. He would bluster 
and threaten, but he moved slowly and carefully. He operated within the 
law, and, as one historian later commented, this was to be "the hallmark 
of his statesmanship during the Nullification Crisis.” For example, he 
gave orders that the citadel on the mainland in Charleston was to be 
relinquished upon demand. Since South Carolina owned the building, 
prompt compliance would prevent an incident and head off any criticism 
that the federal authorities acted illegally. Besides, removal of these 
troops and their concentration at the forts would strengthen the military 
stance of the federal armed forces in Charleston. When in fact the South 
Carolina legislature demanded federal withdrawal from the building in 
early December, the troops quietly moved to the forts in the harbor and 
completely separated themselves from the South Carolina mainland.?? 
Events in South Carolina then began to move at a frightening clip 
toward confrontation with the federal government and possible civil war. 
The people of the state seemed to accept the Ordinance of Nullification 
with no perceptible concern. The union party, though respectable in 
character, was overwhelmed in the fall elections by an "immense, an 
almost silencing majority," completely sympathetic to the nullifiers. Rob- 
ert Y. Hayne resigned as United States senator and John C. Calhoun 
resigned as Vice President of the United States. Hayne was elected to 
succeed James Hamilton, Jr. as governor. А new legislature, composed 
mainly of nullifiers, elected Calhoun to take Hayne's seat in the United 
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disrupt the Union as the consequences of 2 disappoi 
| lived, only for the presidency,” they соп. 


strove, schemed, 
едед. And when he failed to attain that office by "honorable means," 
һе scrambled to rise upon the ruins of his country. That was Jackson's 
final judgment of the tormented southerner. Не “lived and died in this 
opinion.” On his deathbed, while reflecting upon his two terms as Presi- 
dent, Jackson expressed his regret that he had not executed Calhoun for 
treason. “Му country,” he said, "would have sustained me in the act, and 
his fate would have been a warning to traitors in all time to come."*5 
“There was another spoiler, another disappointed and mischievous mal- 
content: John Quincy Adams. The former President had returned to 
Congress as a member of the House of Representatives from his district 
in Massachusetts, and he was itching to create trouble. Anything to dis- 
rupt the councils of the nation. “He seems to carry within him a smoth- 
ered fire,” commented Frank Blair, editor of the Washington Globe, the 
mouthpiece of the admi ion, “that ever and anon, breaks forth like 
a volcano, accompanied by a stream of red hot lava. . . . His inspiration 
is fury and his energy that of a scolding old lady." Nothing would delight 
him more than to see discord and havoc attend the administration of his 
кирни Не would even try to introduce in the House a debate on 
me very по less!—to achieve his goal, not that he cared two figs 
may be a reference to Jackson, who was born in South Carolina. 
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prices as one of the more disastrous results of tarill legislation. ‘They 
argued that it was w ıl for the federal government to raise 
import duties to provide economic benefit to one section of the country 
at the expense of another. ‘They felt wronged and provoked by such 
legislation which, they said. northerners deliberately and repeatedly 
rammed down their throats. 

Many southerners and westerners (including Jackson) frequently railed 
at the east and north for supposed wrongs. There was a mounting aliena- 
tion between the sections of the country over mostly economic issues that 
had begun decades before, and the tariff dispute only intensified it. By 
the 1830s the alienation was deep-rooted. As children, said Davy Crock- 
ett, “we have always been taught to look upon the people of New England 
as a selfish, cunning set of fellows, that , . . called cheatery mother-wit; 
that hung on to political power because they had numbers; that raised ир 
manufacturers to keep down the South and West.""?7 

‘And there was another growing cause of complaint between the sec- 
tions: slavery. Not that it triggered the nullification controversy at this 
time or was directly involved in the events leading to the confrontation, 
even though it was essential to the southern economy.?? Perhaps John 
Quincy Adams and John C. Calhoun might have hungered to raise it in 
order to foment further discord throughout the nation, but it did not 
come into serious discussion at this moment. In the early 18305 responsi- 
ble officials generally understood and accepted the fact that any attempt 
ке езй оет interfere with slavery would constitute а 
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dien Jackson had an absolutely clear conception of his position on 
this question. It was simple, direct, and logical. It may not have been 


aly accurate, but he sincerely believed it to be so. Most important, 
it proceeded from his commitment to democratic principles. The federal 
government, he said, was “based on a confederation of perpetual union” 
ап act of the people. А state may never secede, and that was final. 
Moreover, the people, not the states, granted sovereignty to the federal 
government through the Constitution. They called the Union into exis- 
fence, they created the federal government, and they granted federal 

єт. These actions, he insisted, were taken by the people at conven- 
tions that ratified the Constitution. And in ratifying the Constitution the 
people automatically amended their state constitutions to accord with the 
new arrangement.9^ 

Jackson felt totally comfortable with this position. He believed it to be 
the only one guaranteed to safeguard the liberty and rights of all. And 
he was sure the American electorate supported his view. 

One day he was visited by an old army comrade, General Sam Dale. 
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"They SHALL go right, sir," Jackson cried. And he reacted so passion- 
ately that he shivered his pipe upon the table.” 

To make things “go right,” Jackson prepared for immediate executive 
action. “Аз soon as it can be had in authentic form,” he wrote in a private 
memorandum, referring to the Ordinance of Nullification, “meet it with 
а proclamation."** 

A presidential proclamation to the people of South Carolina was what 
he had in mind. A bold, forthright statement of what nullification entailed 
in terms of inevitable bloodshed and civil war. More than that, the procla- 
mation was meant to generate a “moral for the country to coun- 
teract the forces of disunion; it was meant to reach out to all Americans 
—not simply South Carolinians—and rally them to the defense of the 
Union and the Constitution. 

Jackson had no way of knowing beforehand whether such a proclama- 
tion would actually create this “moral force" and unite the people behind 
him. But he sensed instinctively that this was the proper action for him 
to take. He knew precisely what he wanted to say in his proclamation. It 
was just a matter of finding the right words. Unlike his fourth annual 
message to Congress, which had soft-pedaled the issue and which some 
interpreted as “a complete surrender to the nullifiers,” the proclamation 
must carry a strong and eloquent statement to excite the entire nation.’ 

Naturally, as he had done so often in the past, Jackson turned first for 
assistance to his Kitchen Cabinet, in particular Amos Kendall. The astute, 
energetic, and reform-minded Kendall was a vigorous writer whose previ- 
‘ous efforts, such as the Bank veto, were much admired by the President. 
But on this occasion Kendall failed him. His attempt was too restrained, 
100 muted, too similar to the annual message. Jackson wanted something 

more thrusting, something so eloquent as to “strike to the heart and 
speak to the feelings” of all Americans, So he turned to Edward Living- 
ston, his secretary of state. 

А plain-looking man, but not unattractive, with a prominent nose and 

expansive forehead, Livingston was a brilliant scholar of the law. Among 
his friends and admirers he was known as Beau Ned because of the 
fastidiousness of his dress and the elegance of his manner. As a member 
of the cabinet, as a writer whose style frequently matched the grace and 
refinement of his bearing, and as one of the nation's outstanding consti- 
tutional minds, he could give the proclamation authority, grandeur, 
learning. But it must have fire. That above all. 

Not that Livingston needed to provide the ideas for this proclamation, 
That the President would take care of himself. In fact Jackson closeted 
himself in his office and scribbled page after page of what he wanted said, 
Writing rapidly and with great emotion, he poured out his ideas about 
the Union, its preservation, and the rights of the states. His entire being 
vibrated with the intensity of his thought and conviction. After he had 
written fifteen or twenty pages, he was interrupted by a visitor who noted 
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о ned te his own oom and struggled o find the exact words 
he wanted. On such occasions he worked long into the night with only 
а servant nearby to keep the fire going. On the evening of Tuesday, 
December 4, 1832, Jackson composed a conclusion to the proclamation 
and sent it to Livingston with his instructions. The document carried the 
full thrust of his intent. 


for the conclusion of the proclamation. 

Seduced as you have been, my fellow countrymen by the delusive theo- 
ries and misrepresentation of ambitious, deluded & designing men, I call 
upon you in the language of truth, and with the feelings of a Father to 
retrace your steps. As you value liberty and the blessings of peace blot out 
from the page of your history a record so fatal to their security as this 
ordinance will become if it be obayed. Rally again under the banners of the 
union whose obligations you in common with all your countrymen have, 
with an appeal to heaven, sworn to support, and which must be indesoluble 
as long as we are capable of enjoying freedom. 

Recollect that the first act of resistance to the laws which have been 
denounced as void by those who abuse your confidence and falsify your 
hopes is Treason, and subjects you to all the pains and penalties that are 
provided for the highest offence against your country. Can the descendants 
of the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Richardsons, the Middletons, the 
Sumpters, the Marions, the Pickens, the Bratons, the Taylors, the Haynes, 


ee 
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the Gadsdens, the Bratons [sic] the Winns, the Hills, the Kershaws, and the 
Crawfords, with the descendants of thousands more of the patriots of the 
revolution that might be named, consent to become Traitors? Forbid it 
Heaven? 

Dr Sir- 

Tsubmit the above as the conclusion of the proclamation for your amend- 
ment & revision. Let it receive your best flight of eloquence to strike to the 
heart, & speak to the feelings of my deluded countrymen of South Carolina 
—The Union must be preserved, without blood if this be possible—but it 
must be preserved at all hazards and at any price yours with high regard 
Andrew Jackson 
Decb. 4th 1832 
11 oclock p.m. 
Edward Livingston Esqr—3? 

Jackson carefully noted the precise time of day that he signed this 
document. He knew the significance of his proclamation and appreciated 
its historic moment, In fact, on many of the documents and letters he 

wrote during the crisis, he carefully recorded the day, date, and time. 

Livingston took Jackson's written conclusion and extensively revised it, 
eliminating most of the names of the distinguished South Carolinians that 
Jackson had laboriously included. But the fire and temper of the presi- 
dential piece was retained.** 

AU P.M., Friday, December 7, 1832, Livingston returned with a second 
draft. After a slow and thoughtful reading, Jackson pronounced it satis- 
factory, although he asked for a few further changes in the final para- 
graphs. The opening sections needed nothing more and Jackson turned 
them over to Major Andrew Jackson Donelson, his secretary and former 
ward, and asked that they be copied. At this point Jackson emphasized 
speed. He was very anxious to issue the proclamation as quickly as possi- 
ble. “The Message [to Congress] having been made public on the 4th," 
he explained to Livingston, "it is desirable, whilst it is drawing the atten- 
tion of the people in South Carolina, that there minds should be drawn 
to their real situation, before their leaders can, by false theories, delude 
them again, Therefore itis, to prevent blood from being shed, & positive 
treason committed, that I wish to draw the attention of th 


е people of 
South Carolina to their danger, that no blame can attach to me, by being 


silent. From these reasons you can judge of my anxiety to have this to 
follow the Message.”39 

These words clearly show how anxious Jackson was to avoid not only 
bloodshed but the accusation that he had failed to exert himself suffi- 
ciently to prevent the crisis from escalating. It was never his desire to seck 
a confrontation. He did everything in his power to avoid conflict because 
he knew how easy it was for such things to fly out of hand and lead to 
irreversible calamity. 


As these final preparations for the publication of the proclamation took 
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"The President glowered. "Those are my views,” he rumbled, “and | 
will not change them nor strike them out. "f^ 

was at moments like these that his colleagues in the cabinet recog, 
nized the true quality of Jackson's statemanship. "The President ha, 
much more sagacity in civil affairs,” wrote one astute observer, "and а 
much fuller acquaintance with the principles and practice of the govern. 
ment than many of his opponents are willing to concede. He is very firm 

xibly upright—devoted to his public duties." 

"The proclamation, dated December 10, 1832, was published on De. 
cember 11. It is one of the most significant presidential documents in 
‘American history and has been frequently compared to Lincoln's inaugu- 
ral addresses. It contains the subtlety of language to make its legal and 
constitutional arguments both impressive and persuasive. Yet it contains 
enough Jacksonian passion to give it spirit and life. Much of the wording 
and subtlety of expression should be credited to Livingston, but the ideas 
of government, the conviction of its sentiment, and the weight of its 
thought belong to Jackson. 

The proclamation opened by declaring the actions of the nullifying 
convention inconsistent with the duty of citizens, subversive of the Con- 
stitution, and aimed ultimately at the destruction of the Union. To pre- 
vent this destruction and maintain the honor and prosperity of the nation 
and justify the confidence placed in the President by the American peo- 
ple, “I, Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, have thought it 
proper to issue this my proclamation” and state “my views of the Consti- 
tution” and its laws and declare the course this administration will pur- 


Levis politely suggested to Jackson that he delete thoy, 
е message that might offend the “States-rights party," No 


in his opinions—infle: 


sue. 
“Strict duty” required “nothing more,” the President said, than the 


exercise of his powers to preserve peace and enforce the nation’s laws. 
Then he slammed head on against the argument of the nullifiers—and 
pronounced it false. “I consider, then, the power to annul a law of the 
United States, assumed by one State, incompatible with the existence of the 
Union, contradicted expressly by the letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by its 
spirit, inconsistent with every principle on which it was founded, and destructive of 
the great object for which it was formed. "** 

In directing the publication of his proclamation the President person- 
ally ordered these words italicized. He wanted the people of South Caro- 
lina—indeed the entire nation—to appreciate the import of what he was 
saying. 

The people of the United States, Jackson went on, formed the Consti- 
tution, acting through their respective states. “We are one people in the 
choice of President and Vice President.” The people, he declared, not the 
states, are represented in the executive branch. This assertion culminated 
Jackson's efforts to redefine the presidency and the relation of the Ameri- 
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Nor, the President went on, have the states retained their entire sove- 


reignty. They surrendered “essential parts of sovereignty" in “becoming 

paris of a nation," such as the right to declare war, make treaties, and 

Prercise exclusive judicial and legislative powers. The allegiance of their 

Citizens was also altered. It was transferred to the government of the 

United States. Their citizens became American citizens and owed obedi- 

ence to the Constitution and its laws.46 

Again and again Jackson struck at the very root of the nullification 
argument. Again and again he stated his fundamental creed: The people 
are sovereign. The Union is perpetual. 

Jackson's proclamation comes close, contends one modern historian, 

“to being the definitive statement of the case for perpetuity” of the 
Union. Among the many presentations decades later of the argument of 
a perpetual Union, the proclamation "stands above the rest for its inci- 
siveness, coherence, and comprehensiveness.” So complete is it, that the 
Supreme Court in 1869 could find no additional argument of any mo- 
ment or significance.4? 

The Union is older than the states, Jackson declared. Its political char- 
acter commenced long before the adoption of the Constitution. "Under 
the royal Government we had no separate character; our opposition to 
its oppressions began as united colonies. We were the United States unde 
the Confederation, and the name was perpetuated and the Union rend- 
ered more perfect by the Federal Constitution." i 

lere, then, is Jackson's unique contribution to a more profound un- 
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the leading arguments of the nullifiers, Jack- 
son concluded the prodamation with a direct appeal to the people of 
South Carolina. The mood and tone of the message changed dramati- 
cally, and here Jackson’s own hand can be seen guiding the sentiment 
behind the words. Like a sorrowing but resolute parent, he warns his 
children of the consequence of their folly. It pains him to speak so 
harshly, he said, but he is determined that they behave like responsible 
and dutiful children. “Fellow-citizens of my native State,” he began, "let 
me not only admonish you as the First Magistrate of our common coun- 
try, not to incur the penalty of its laws, but use the influence that a father 
would over his children whom he saw rushing to certain ruin. In that 
paternal language, with that paternal feeling, let me tell you, my country- 
men, that you are deluded by men who are either deceived themselves 
or wish to deceive you. Mark under what pretenses you have been led on 
to the brink of insurrection and treason on which you stand.» 

Behold this happy country, he enthused. See the asylum where the 
wretched and oppressed find refuge. Look and say, "We 100 are citizens of 
America, Carolina is one of these proud States; her arms have defended, 
тн Т ЖОГА Турлы 
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executed, he declared. “I have no discretionary power on the subject; my 
duty is emphatically pronounced in the Constitution." Let there be no 
misunderstanding of what is involved. Let the truth be known as to what 
will happen if the laws are disobeyed. 
Those who told you that you might peaceably prevent their execution 
deceived you: they could not have been deceived themselves. They know 
that a forcible opposition could alone prevent the execution of the laws, and 
they know that such opposition must be repelled. Their object is disunion. 
But be not deceived by names. Disunion by armed force is treason. Are you 
really ready to incur its guilt? If you are, on the heads of the instigators of 
the act be the dreadful consequences: on their heads be the dishonor, but 
оп yours may fall the punishment. On your unhappy State will inevitably 
fall all the evils of the conflict you force upon the Government of your 
country. It can not accede to the mad project of disunion, of which you 
would be the first victims. Its First Magistrate can not, if he would, avoid 
the performance of his duty. . . . There is yet time to show that the descend- 
ants of the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Rutledges, and of the thousand 
other names which adorn the pages of your Revolutionary history will not 
abandon that Union to support which so many of them fought and bled and 
died. 1 adjure you, as you honor their memory, as you love the cause of 
freedom, to which they dedicated their lives, as you prize the peace of your 
country, the lives of its best citizens, and your own fair fame, to retrace your 
steps. 
The decision is yours, he concluded, "whether your sacred Union will. 
be preserved and perpetuated.” May the "Great Ruler of Nations" bring 


those who have produced this crisis to their senses and see their folly 
"before they feel the misery of civil strife."54 
Jackson never so much deserved the trust and confidence and love of 

the American people as he did at this moment. It was a superb state 
paper. Little in it needed improvement. Indeed, Abraham Lincoln later 
extracted from it the basic argument he needed to explain and justify his 
intended course of action to meet secession in 1861. The proclamation 
is a major statement in constitutional law. It came about only because 
Jackson was a statesman of the first rank. And, as many Americans 
promptly acknowledged, they were fortunate to have him at the head of 
the government at this moment of crisis. “The dauntless spirit of resolu- 
tion" presided over the nation in the person of General Andrew Jackson, 
protecting the Union and the people in his care. 


CHAPTER 3 


iix 
The Union Preserved 


‘THE PUBLICATION or THE PROCLAMATION produced cheers and Welcome 
relief around the nation. Those who read it with fear and apprehension 
soon shed their anxiety over this clear and straightforward assertion of 
national supremacy. Even the opposition press approved. Union mec. 
ings were held in every large city and community in the north to express 
the public's endorsement of the President's position. Even southern 
towns proclaimed their support of Old Hickory. Faneuil Hall in Boston 
marked this "crisis in freedom" with a spontaneous rally of solidarity for 
the President's statement. Only Henry Clay seemed fretful. Some of 
Jackson's arguments are “entirely too ultra for me,” he muttered, “and 
which I can not stomach.” Most other National Republicans rejoiced, 
“The Presidents proclamation," wrote one, "gives great satisfaction to 
the liberal and patriotic of all parties, hereabouts. In my eyes, its merit, 
1 confess, is the higher, from having been preceded by the wise modera. 
tion of his message. May it accomplish its good ends"! 

Jackson himself radiated contentment and goodwill. He knew he had 
taken a firm and correct position, one the people would almost univer- 
sally accept and applaud. He encouraged Democrats around the country 
to organize Union meetings and he alerted his partisan press to speak up 
for the principles he had so eloquently conveyed in his proclamation. He 
also polled the Congress to discover their reaction and was delighted with 
what he learned. “I am assured by all the members of congress with 
whom I have conversed,” he reported to the Unionists in South Carolina, 
"that I will be sustained by congress. If so, I will meet it at the threshold, 
and have the leaders arrested and arraigned for treason."* 

To his old and good friend General John Coffee, the President spoke 
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even more frankly and directly. Can anyone in his right mind, he asked, 
actually believe that а state has the right to nullify or secede, thereby 
destroying this Union and with it the liberty of the American people? 
‘Then indeed is our constitution a rope of sand; under such I would not 
live." The people, he argued, joined together to form a “more perfect. 
union” and granted to the government certain powers, at the same time 
reserving others to themselves. To change the form or system of govern- 
ment requires an amendment to the Constitution. Any other mode of 
change, he declared, "is revolution or rebellion.” Showing a grasp of 

litical reality far beyond many of his contemporaries, Jackson recog- 
nized what the American experiment in liberty had become. “The people 
are the sovereign,” he preached, “they can alter & amend, and the people 
alone in the mode pointed out by themselves, can dissolve this union 


peacebly." 


Therefore when a faction in a state attempts to nullify a constitutional law 
of congress, or to destroy the union, the ballance of the people composing 
this union have a perfect right to coerce them to obedience. This is my 
creed, which you will read in the proclamation which I sent you the other 
day. No man will go farther than I will to preserve every right reserved to 

| the people, or the states—nor no man will go farther to sustain the acts of 
congress passed according to the express grants to congress, The union 
must be preserved and it will now be tested, by the support I get by the 
people. I will die with the union.” 


Perhaps no document reveals more clearly than this one Jackson's full 
commitment to the democratic philosophy of government. He believed 
totally in the concept of popular rule as expressed through the ballot box. 
No longer did he subscribe to republicanism with its fears and hesitations 
about democracy, fears that allowed the legislature or some other agency, 
| such as the Electoral College, to “refine” or alter the popular will when 

necessary. Jackson insisted on democratic rule. He symbolized it. Only 
| the people—no one else—had the final say. Henceforth his public and 
| private pronouncements ring with the claim that the American govern- 
| ment is anchored in democratic гше and not the slightest alteration of the 
| system and its operation can be attempted without popular consent. 

With this democratic creed as his justification and authority, Jackson 
“chaulked out" his plan to deal with the crisis: he would wait for South 
Carolina to pass the necessary legislation to raise an army, then he would 

go to Congress and ask for the power to call volunteers to serve as "the 
Posse commitatus of the civil authority”; after that he would force open 
the federal courts which had been shut, obtain indictments against the 
| leaders of the rebellion, arrest them, and turn them over to the authority 
of the law “to be prosecuted, convicted, and punished.” If South Carolina 
raises an army of twelve thousand men, he boasted, "I will order thirty 
thousand to execute the law.” Now is not the time “to temporise, or 
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ps to South Carolina with the haste he required, Old 
Hickory registered his displeasure. “The President has read with regret 
& astonishment,” Jackson told Cass, “Genl Scott's letter of the 31st ult. 
wherein he states that the Troops that were to embark on the 10 or 11th 
ultimo had not reached Fort Moultrie on the 31st and had not sailed from 
Norfolk on the 24th. Punctuality is everything in military movements & 
the President requests the Secretary of War to inquire how this has 
happened & by positive orders prevent the like occurrence for the fu- 
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ture." 
South Carolina did not plunge ahead with radical plans to implement 


the Nullification Ordinance as Jackson predicted, however, in part for 
fear of giving the President any pretense for military action that could 
appear justified to the rest of the nation. Moreover, the nullifiers ob- 
served how well the proclamation had been received throughout the 
nation. They already felt the effects of the “moral force” that had been 
generated. Nonetheless, the legislature did authorize Governor Hayne to 
call out the militia, accept volunteers, and, if necessary, to draft ablebod- 
ied men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. It also appropriated 
$200,000 for arms. Hayne responded by asking for volunteers. He also 
began the process of raising and training an army? 
EL ой Carolina legislature then passed а resolution requesting 
упе to issue a proclamation warning the people of the state against 
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succumbing to the President's crude attempt to "seduce" them from their 
allegiance and to ask them to stand prepared to “protect the liberty" of 
South Carolina against whatever "arbitrary measures” were imposed by 
the "drivelling dotard" in Washington. Hayne happily obliged, And what 
he provided was "a most pugnacious document.” He denounced Old 
Hickory's doctrines as "dangerous and pernicious specious and 
false.” If his doctrines become the foundations of anew system of govern- 
ment, Hayne warned, then there can “be no liberty,” no security "either 
for our persons or our property.""10 


idespread fears to the contrary. His 

mepes did not mean that he had disavow, 

of the states or respect for their rights, 
other southern states if he appeared to 
was very sensitive to the "military chieftai 
to him since he first entered politics iı 
employed, he much preferred that it come from a civilian posse at the 

local level, what he called “a posse comitatus.” Not that he would refuse 

ıo exercise his military authority if required; he just insisted that it be the 

last weapon to be used, and used only after intense provocation by South 

Carolina. Under no circumstances—and this he repeated over and over 

—did he want South Carolina to win sympathy or support from any other 

southem state, and certainly not as a result of any action of his. For this 

reason he authorized the collector of the Charleston Harbor to move the 
customhouse from the mainland to the federal forts at Moultrie and 
Pinckney if the nullifiers made any effort to obstruct the enforcement of 
the tariff laws." 

‘The Unionists even held a secret convention to decide upon a course 
of action. Jackson's proclamation was read to them and they responded 
enthusiastically. “It seemed to give them more life and spirit than any 
thing that had been said, though many very good speeches were made to 
nerve and strengthen their resolves.” When the members realized that 
Jackson was not afraid to denounce nullification as “treason and rebel- 
lion," some cried out, “Enough, What have we to fear, we are right and 
God and Old Hickory are with us.”!? 

Thus, although President Jackson was quite prepared to employ force 
if necessary—and he repeatedly threatened to apply it if provoked—he 
actually moved with remarkable restraint as he prepared to face down the 
nullifiers. Restraint characterized most of his preparations.! 

What Jackson did supremely well during the following weeks was to 
keep up a barrage of public arguments, relayed to the people through the 
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s, in which he sought to strengthen his moral force. In these 
Penis he insisted that the confederation of the original thirteen States wa, 
a “perpetual union,” made more perfect by the establishment of 
Constitution as the supreme law of the land.!* When we look at у 
instrument, he declared, "we can find no reserved right to nullify o, 
secede.” Nullification was an absurdity, an absurdity “too great to е 
dwelt on."i* р 

Martin Van Buren quite agreed with the President's argument as wey 
as the position he had taken, but he questioned whether the mere pas 
of nullification laws constituted an act of treason that would authorize 
presidential action, "You will say 1 am on my old track—caution—cay. 
Боп,” Van Buren counseled; “but my Dr Sir, I have always thought, thay 
considering our respective temperaments, there was no way perhaps in 
Which I could better render you that service which I owe you." What Van 
Buren did not fully appreciate was that Jackson allowed his words to 
freight his emotional intensity; his actions carried nothing but restraint 1 

1t soon became very clear that the danger of Charleston's "capture" by 
the nullifiers was increasing every day. Worse, the Unionists within the 
city found it impossible to raise a civilian posse of any consequence. This 
failure, of course, placed them in dire jeopardy if an army of nullifers 
decided to march on Charleston. Poinsett pleaded with Jackson to autho- 
rize federal troops at the harbor forts to move immediately into the city 
proper if nullifiers began their march. But Jackson refused. To move 
troops would surely be interpreted as aggressive. It might even start 
hostilities. “Your own advice,” he replied to Poinsett, “has been to do 
nothing to irritate.” Extreme caution must be exercised in every action 
taken. The nullifiers, not us, have placed themselves thus far in the 
wrong, he said. “They must be kept there."!? 

Meanwhile, ugly signs mushroomed all over Charleston. Palmetto 
cockades were sported on hats and lapels, and it was reported that volun- 
teer regiments of nullifiers adopted a red flag with a black lone star in the 
center as its ensign. The American flag appeared on public and private 
buildings and on steamboats flying upside down. (When Jackson heard 
about the steamboats he burst out in a stream of expletives. “For this 
indignity to the flag of the country,” he reputedly said, “she ought to have 
been instantly sunk, no matter who owned or commanded her.") General 
Winfield Scott, in charge of military preparations, reportedly wrote to the 
secretary of war “saying that blood would be shed and that he did not 
believe any thing could prevent it.”""* 

Jackson mobilized his cabinet to assist him in responding to these 
ominous developments. Legal and constitutional arguments and posi- 
tions were debated; military strategy was analyzed; a mail express was 
established between Washington and Charleston in order to allow the 
delivery of information within four days from one point to the other; and 
further legislative action by Congress was charted. As Jackson explained 
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to Van Buren in New York, “I must appeal to congress to cloath our 

officers and marshall” with the necessary authority to aid them in execut- 

ing the laws and apprehending those guilty of treason. This call, he 
added, must be made well before February 1—the cutoff date for the 
collection of the tariff within South Carolina, according to the Nullifica- 
tion Ordinance—so as to give Congress enough time to act “or I would 
be chargeable with neglect of duty." And yet if he were to act indepen- 
dently on his own authority, he said, “I would be branded with the 
epithet, tyrant." Jackson therefore planned to go to Congress with his 
requests on January 17, which would give the Congress two full weeks to 
act before the February | deadline!” 

In addition, during these weeks, Jackson attempted several things at 
once: he continued building his moral force throughout the country; һе 
maneuvered to prevent a head-on collision with the rebellious state; and 
he tried to create a volunteer force in South Carolina as a counterweight 
to the nullifiers in case the use of military power became necessary. 

More immediate to the solution of the problem was the need to revise 
the tariff, as Jackson had requested in his fourth annual message to 
Congress, by gradually diminishing its rates. But rather than wait for a 
congressional committee to initiate the action, the President directed 
Louis McLane, his secretary of the treasury, to begin framing a suitable 
measure. McLane promptly obliged. By mid-December, just as events in 
South Carolina began to boil, a new tariff bill was ready to offer the 
Congress. It was turned over to the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Gulian С. Verplanck of New York, with a plea to move 
it as quickly as possible. Jackson later referred to it as “the Tariff bill 
prepared by McLain under my view"; but generally it was known and 
cited as the Verplanck bill. It was introduced into the House on January 

В, 1833, the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. 

According to this bill the tariff duties would be sliced in half. They 
would approximate the duties of the 1816 tariff as amended in 1818. A 
few duties were raised. Even fewer (like coffee and tea) were removed 
from the free list. The reductions were scheduled over a two-year period 
—half in 1834 and the remainder in 1835.2! Although the bill did not 
completely fulfill Jackson's promise of reform, it did address South Caro- 
lina's grievance by erasing previous wrongs. It constituted a gesture of 
friendship, a willingness to accept South Carolina's complaint and re- 
dress it. But to protectionists in Congress the Verplanck bill struck them 
asa clear surrender to the nullifiers. And, indeed. it did involve a surren- 
der. It obviously accommodated South Carolina with a downward adjust- 
ment of the tariff rates. But, at virtually the same time, Jackson sternly 
warned the state against persisting in its defiance by asking Congress for 
authorization to deploy the military to put down armed rebellion. On 

January 16, 1833, he sent his Force Bill message to Congress, something 
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Carolina resorts to force, he said, Congress need only make "a few 
modifications” of the law of 1792 as amended in 1795 for the President 
to сай out the state militia and use federal ships and troops, "The cere- 
mony of а proclamation" is unnecessary. Whenever he was officially 
informed by the courts or the authority of any state that the execution of 
federal law had been opposed by force, he had enough authority to 
respond to such aggression and save the Union from the "maddness and 
folly" of the miscreants who dared to assault it.26 
Jackson then closed his message with an appropriate coda: 


The rich inheritance bequeathed by our fathers has devolved upon us the 
sacred obligation of preserving it by the same virtues which conducted 
them through the eventful scenes of the Revolution and ultimately crowned 
their struggle with the noblest model of civil institutions. They bequeathed 
to us a Government of laws and a Federal Union founded upon the great 
principle of popular representation. After a successful experiment of forty- 
four years, at a moment when the Government and the Union are the 
objects of the hopes of the friends of civil liberty throughout the world, and 
in the midst of public and individual prosperity unexampled in history, we 
are called to decide whether these laws possess any force and that Union 
the means of self-prescrvation, The decision of this question by an enlight- 
ened and patriotic people can not be doubtful. For myself, fellow-citizens 
+ Ihave determined to spare no effort to discharge the duty which in this 
conjuncture is devolved upon me. That a similar spirit will actuate the 
representatives of the American people is not to be questioned; and I 
fervently pray . . . that our joint measures . .. [will] solemnly proclaim that 
the Constitution and the laws are supreme and the Union indisoluble 27 


This wise and statesmanlike reassertion of the permanence of the 
Union was another broad appeal to all Americans to rally in defense of 
their country. It rejected secession in any form. And nullification was an 
abomination. Jackson labeled both pernicious. Many Americans at the 

е regarded secession as an intrinsic component of states’ rights, and 
for them to surrender it would not only emasculate the states’ rights 
philosophy but subvert individual liberty. Jackson divorced himself from 
these men with this message. He still retained his states’ rights creed, but 
now totally shorn of any authority to tamper with the structure and 
integrity of the Union, 

President Jackson marks an important break with the past. He is the 
first and only statesman of the early national period to deny publicly the 
right of secession. Secession was a doctrine no longer in keeping with a 
democratic society, no longer congenial to the idea of “а Federal Union 
founded upon the great principle of popular representation.” Whether 
at some point in time it had any validity no longer mattered. It was a dead 
issue as far as Old Hickory was concerned, annihilated by the historical 
evolution of a democratic society. 

Jackson not only insisted that the Union was indissoluble, but he ar- 
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Jackson's democratic impulses arose to some extent from his fierce 
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Sa he appreciated the full dimension of his popularity and the 
‘Extent of his influence upon the electorate. So he repeatedly presented 
himself as "the representative of all the people" through whom the 
popular voice found expression. Democracy, obviously, dovetailed рет. 


fectly with his own conception of his presidential role. 
Several months later Jackson and Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina 
exchanged a series of letters in which they discussed the President's drift 
‘away from the ideals of republicanism. What gave the exchange particular 
significance was the fact that Macon once acted as Jackson's ideological 
mentor when the young Tennessean first entered Congress. The con- 
servative bent to Macon's thinking deeply influenced Jackson in the 
1790s, and now, some forty years later, its potency had all but vanished 
and Macon was trying desperately to reactivate it. The older man did not 
approve Jackson's call for a Force Bill, nor did he surrender his belief that 
a state retained the right to secede. North Carolina's first ratifying con- 
vention rejected the Constitution, he argued; its second convention 
ratified the document. In calling the second convention, he said, the state 
"had the same right to have called a third and that might if it thought 
proper have rejected it again."t* 
It is not necessary to detail Macon's arguments in these letters, some 
ая br commanded Jackson's agreement. After all, they both consid- 
emselves adherents of the states’ rights philosophy. But secession 
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the states expressly gave up the right to secede . . . when the present 
constitution was adopted to establish ‘a more perfect union.’ " The only 
right of secession is the right of revolution. 

To deny a state the right to secede, Macon shot back, reminded him 
of the old British doctrine, “once a subject always a subject." But despite 
your errors and miscalculations, he told Jackson in a final flourish, any 
administration that can pay off the public debt and win repayment of 

daims by American citizens against foreign governments is guaranteed 

everlasting fame and glory. 
‘The Force Bill message went down to Congress on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 16, only fifteen days before the February 1 deadline set by South 

Carolina. The clerk took an hour and a half to drone out the long, closely 

argued paper.!! Among the lawmakers, as the newly elected senator from 

South Carolina, sat John С. Calhoun, his eyes black as coals and blazing 

with anger as he heard Jackson's “monstrous” assertions about the 

Union. Just a few days before he had sworn to uphold the Constitution 

when he took his oath of office, and many witnesses who heard him 

pronounce the solemn words could not help but feel “that he made a 

mental resolution that it should be as ‘he understood it. "3? Now, as he 

listened to the President's words, he sat rigid and tense, ready to pounce 
to his feet the moment the reading concluded. “I perceived from its 
contents,” he later wrote, “that it ought not to pass without a blow." The 
moment the clerk finished the reading Calhoun demanded the floor. He 
spoke for half an hour, but in that time he poured out all the fury and 
biting scorn that had festered inside him for the last four years. The 
words tumbled out with incredible speed, and he seemed transported by 
the exhilaration of their sound and fury. Silas Wright, Jr., of New York, 
who replaced William L. Marcy as Van Buren's eyes, ears, and voice in 
the Senate, told his Regency henchmen in Albany that Calhoun's per- 
formance was full of “passion and excitement.” It obviously signaled 
the beginning of a tumultuous session. With Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster sitting nearby, waiting their turn to pronounce absolute truth, 
the Senate would no doubt reverberate to the conceits, eloquence, and 
tellectual power of these men over the next several months as the tariff 
bill and the Force Bill worked their way through Congress. 
The same day he sent down his Force Bill message, Jackson forwarded 
а copy to Joel Poinsett and in an accompanying letter noted Calhoun's 
violent eruption. “Mr. Calhoun let off a little of his ire against me today 
in the Senate,” he snickered, “but was so agitated and confused that he 
made quite a failure.” In this same letter the President again reiterated 
his desire that the Unionists in South Carolina put down nullification 
themselves and not require federal intervention. But Poinsett warned him 
not to expect too much. “I ought not to disguise from you, that even if 
the case should arise of the Posse Comitatus being called out by the U.S. 
Marshall, there exists a disinclination on the part of the majority of the 
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reston to join in mortal conflict with their adversayig, 
sc. There is scarcely a family wherein some пеп 
ion ranks, and it is certain in such a contest fa, 
is moti ТУР араш» son and Brother against Brother.” In any even, 
he told Jackson that his Force Bill message was admirable" and that they 
both entertained similar views оп the subject. Still e worried over what 

Р 1. 1 expect the next move will be secession and w 
к-дын ү Тему it” In which case he asked Jackson how he 
waned him to proceed. Of course, the Union men will "assemble... ang 
protest and remonstrate and all that; but what active measure shall we 
take?" 

Just let me know the moment an armed force is illegally assembled, 
Jackson responded: I will then “issue my proclamation warning them to 
fisperse™ and if they refuse, “I will forthwith call into the field, such a 
force as will overaw resistance, put treason and rebellion down without 
blood, and arrest and hand over to the judiciary for trial and punishment, 
the leaders, exciters and promoters of this rebellion and treason.” He 
expected to post from ten to fifteen thousand men in Charleston in ten 
ог fifteen days at the most. If need be, “which god forbid,” two hundred 
thousand men would be marched into South Carolina within forty days, 
Jackson then urged the Unionists not to lose heart, something he did in 
virtually every letter he wrote to them during this crucial time. “I repeat 
to the union men again, fear not, the union will be preserved, and treason 
and rebellion promptly put down, when and where it may shew its mon- 
ster head." 

Jackson's proclamation and Force Bill message, with their powerful 
nationalistic thrust, appealed to southerners as much as they did to north- 
ermers. Their patriotic fervor excited Americans everywhere. Since slav- 
ery itself was not involved in the nullification controversy, southerners 
outside South Carolina responded to Jackson's arguments with enthusi- 
asm.” Their reaction would have been far different had slavery, in fact, 
been an issue in 1832 and 1833. Much more important to those who 
worried about Jackson’s arguments concerning the Union was what those 
arguments meant in terms of maintaining freedom. They felt Jackson was 
insensitive to southern concerns or too prone to resort to force and less 
willing to agree to conciliatory reforms.*® Some southerners saw the crisis 
as a direct consequence of Calhoun's fall from grace and from the succes- 
sion to the presidency. Thwarted ambition, they said, generated this 
catastrophe." Those who absolved Calhoun from wrongdoing tended to 
blame the tariff schedules or northern plots to revive the program of 
Federalists. John Randolph of Virginia feared the President had been 

bound hand and foot” to his bitterest enemies, "the ultra federalists 
ultra tariffites, ultra internal improvement and Hartford Convention теп 
—the habitual scoffers at State-rights. "0 

Jackson, of course, had no difficulty in locating the cause of the criss 
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He regarded the "modern" doctrines of secession and nullification as the 
“mad theories of a few demagogues"—in particular "Mr. John C. Cal- 
houn.” He was sure the Verplanck bill was in trouble in Congress because 
of their "plots" and might be defeated. He told Van Buren that Richard 
Н. Wilde of Georgia had given a speech to kill the tariff which “threw a 
firebrand into the House.” “He is wielded by Calhoun, " said Jackson. “Last 
night the ire rages, it is said, beyond every thing ever heard before," 

Well, let them rage. Jackson sat in his study in the White House during 
the final days of January preparing an order to summon troops to defend 
the Union. Once South Carolina made good her threat to take action after 
February 1, federal soldiers would march. 

Fortunately the need for this action quickly diminished once the provi- 

sions of the Verplanck bill arrived in South Carolina. The proposed new 
schedule proved so auractive that an enormous rally of nullifiers in 
Charleston on January 21 announced its willingness to postpone action 
оп nullification until Congress had completed its deliberations on the 
Ый. Once this happened the pressure on Congress and the President. 
eased considerably. Then the political jockeying began, and everyone 
had opinions as to what might happen next. "Now for my suspicions,” 
reported Senator Silas Wright to the Albany Regency. "They are that 
Messrs Webster, Clay and Calhoun are at this moment in the most perfect 
harmony of aims to make mischief.” Wright was certain that Calhoun 
would never permit the use of military force in his state and therefore 
would accept some “arrangement” with Clay. The Verplanck bill would 
be killed, predicted Wright, at the same time that an alarm would be 
sounded in the Senate that the use of force wa: 
Clay would step forward with a "peace offering" in the form of a substi- 
tute tariff which Calhoun would immediately pronounce "an acceptable 
offering to S. Carolina." Then both forces would “join to put down the 
war [Force] bill as they call it.” Thus Clay and Calhoun would get credit 
for having pacified the south and preserved the Union, while Jackson 
would be "scored" for having failed,‘ 

Wright was not far off the mark as t 
His only error was in thinking that 
Webster took a very dim view of accor 
whose opinions on the Constitution and the Union he so heartily de. 
tested. His own nationalistic approach sharply conflicted with the nul. 
lifier’s. So when Clay and Calhoun got together to make their “arrange- 
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alliance" between Jackson and Webster. 
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е floor could hardly have ы 


guest at the 
since,” report 
in all his glory. 
matched by а 7 

Given the conflicting views 
the Union, a verbal brawl on de Senat 

i n enough. 
eee force B, ge Ше the War or Bloody Bill, reached the Sena 
floor on January 28, when William kins of Pennsylvania, chairman o 
the Judiciary Committee, introduced it. Wilkins spoke for two days, inter 
rupted constantly by Calhoun. А long string of senators spoke in succes. 
sion, most badly, a few brilliantly. John Tyler of Virginia EUM 
i sition to the bill, but his colleague, Willi 

Tariy efective speech in opposition to the bill but his cocagne. Wiliam 


Cabell Rives, recently returned 
Cü nission and newly elected to the Senate, gave an even better speech 


in defense of the bill. One historian has rightly stated that the Force Bil 
debate far excelled the more famous Webster-Hayne debate. Not only 
werc the speeches of greater intellectual power, but they occurred during 
a period of genuine national crisis. 

Fhe excitement generated by the likely contest between the “giants” 
drew enormous crowds to the Senate chamber. Even when the upper 
house continued into evening sessions the audience did not slip away, 
Finally, on February 15, the glowering, resentful, angry, and bitter South 
Carolinian rose to speak. He stood at his desk, his gaunt figure hardly 
moving from his place. But his black, brilliant eyes roamed continuously 
around the room.” He denounced the Force Bill as a declaration of war 
against his state in total violation of the Constitution. He attacked the 
manner of its presentation and once more tried to explain his tortuous 
theory of nullification.** 

The godlike Daniel followed. And he spoke to the heart of a nation that. 
no longer believed in limited government as a means of ensuring liberty. 
A Union of people was his theme, and Webster gave it all the majesty of 
language that his great talent commanded. He made only one slip, in 
acknowledging that nullification might be justified if the Constitution was 
їп fact a compact of states. Calhoun pounced on that admission and 

almost got the better of him. John Randolph, the addled former senator 
from Virginia, sat near Calhoun, and although he resented the South 
Carolinian and dismissed nullification as humbug, he was seen nodding 
his head in agreement as Calhoun spoke. A hat lying on a seat in front 
of him partially obscured Randolph's view of Webster. Suddenly his high. 
piercing voice could be heard throughout the chamber. “Take away that 
= па to жм die, muscle by muscle."** 

jut it was not the Webster argument that was dying. Quite ће con- 

me Though he stumbled momentarily in the debate, 1 Webster had the 
ter of the argument as far as the rest of the country was concemed- 
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president Jackson totally agreed with everything Webster said, and it gave 
him great satisfaction to know that there was someone on the Senate floor 


im though not of his party—who could defend the admini aration’s 
for the President's position. It 


argument and present a cogent case " 
pleased ihe old man to count Webster as an айу in this. «н Mr. 
Webster replied to Mr. Calhoun yesterday,” he told Joe! Poinsett, aed; 
iPad, demolished him. It is believed by more than опе. that Mr, E 
is in a state of dementation—his speech was a perfect failure: and Mr. 
Webster handled him as a child, "^ 
‘The powerful debate between the opposing force: 
across sections and party lincs—climaxed with strong speeches, pro and 
оп from John Forsyth of Georgia and George Poindexter of Mississippi 
Jackson hawkeyed every development and badgered his supporte in the 
upper house to drive to а final vote. On Wednesday, February 20, 1833, 
at len in the evening, the vote was taken in the Senate, despite Calhoun's 
“он to force an adjournment, The nullifiers, almost to a man, stalked 
Qut of the chamber. Only John Tyler remained to cast the single vote 
inst the Force Bill. The final count was 32 to 1. Henry Clay and 
"Thomas Hart Benton were among those not recorded.! 
"às a matter of fact both Benton and Martin Van Buren had doubts 
about the Force Bill. Van Buren had not yet returned to Washington, 
even though he had been clected Vice President the previous fall on the 
Democratic ticket with Jackson. Inauguration on March 4 still lay several 
weeks ahead. In moments of crisis he preferred to keep his distance from 
the seat of government lest he stumble into a situation that could jeopar- 
dize his future presidential aspirations. And frequently, as it turned out, 
he disapproved of the strong positions taken by Jackson. He worried over 
the President's constitutional grounds in condemning nullification and 
warned of the danger of inviting violence, When he read Jackson's Force 
Bill message he again whispered his concern and told the President that 
both he and Benton thought that the "military force part of the Bill is 
unnecessary to the administration." Van Buren delicately put forth 
these views to Jackson and, after hemming and hawing about how he w 
ааа rhe эри ic ante a ful he ofthe Whole ground. he acactheleas 
urged the President to back off. “If you can see your way алы gm 
in advising our friends in the house to waive for the present se ipe: 
militia force part of the bill" he gently told Jackson, "it would Tac 
doubtinstantancously revive ће kindest felings in the South, and public 
sekier conos ou tie back oti widia deis ot the west ceni for 
a proper seulement of ihe disturbing subjec of the Tarif, would redeem 
the Country and disappoint all sinister calculations "® лү 
nues fears of southern split from the pariya pit hat would 
severely damage his presidential ambitions vere well taken, Rives, for 
, had already sounded the alarm. Thomas Ritchie, editor of the Ri 
hash ‚ editor of the Rich- 
Enquire, also expressed concern. And before long a number of 
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led by John Tyler of Virginia, seceded from, 
е е 


Jackson party.** Tyler himself ended up running for the ie pend 

Jerr William Henry Harrison against Van Buren іп 090. 

"Jackson wearily shook his head over Van Buren's fears for pariy uni, 

atoma ihe only question was saving the Union, and on tha q 
mbiguity or difference of opinion. Everyone must be 

ыр оу understand—that Andrew Jackson woul 


—no, everyone must clearly und 
loe sg go called “peaceful” dismemberment of the Union. And if yt 


i е as a last resort, then so be it95 
uo азаа Silas Wright had called the “агтапдетец» 
pee Clay and Calhoun soon became apparent in Congress as pres, 
Бе? ted on the South Carolinian to break the deadlock between the 
Sulihers and the administration. Jackson's resolute and unyielding stang 
Тый not be altered, and Calhoun realized that bloodshed might ensue 
and further ruin his cause not only in ће north but throughout the south, 
"Calhoun is, (politically), a dead cock in the pit,” exclaimed Senator 
William R. King of Alabama. “The father of nullification under no ci. 
comstances can even receive the support of the Southern States," As 
Representative Michael Hoffman of New York told the Albany Regency, 
the problem for “Calhoun & Co” was the danger that the governor of 
South Carolina wanted “to play war" and win glory, yet “shrunk from the 
responsibility of being hanged.” Everyone seemed to realize that with 
Jackson in the White House “there is but one way of seperating ог 
dissolving the union,” and that was “by war." In that event "somebody 
may get hanged and some killed."56 

Pressure also mounted on Henry Clay to step in and offer some form 
of “pacification.” He knew the choice the moment he read Jackson's 
proclamation and the Force Bill message: civil war or a lower tariff. He 
came to a quick decision. Sometime in late January he got together with 
"Calhoun & Co" and offered to abandon the principle of protection and 
reduce duties gradually over a period of years to the revenue level, in 
exchange for which the South Carolinian pledged repeal of the Ordi- 
nance of Nullification.5? Although Clay's offer came nowhere near the 
breathtaking reductions of the Verplanck bill, Calhoun willingly accepted 
this "compromise" in order to acquire Clay's support in preventing Jack- 
son from scourging South Carolina with fire and змога 56 

It was a self-serving arrangement, As Michael Hoffman told the Re- 
gency, this political alliance between “the head of Nullification and the 
head of the American system" provided Calhoun with an escape and Clay 
Ne Power. It might even provide the Kentuckian with southern votes in 

next bid for the presidency.5* 
gone e arrangement was accepted by both sides, Clay did not wait 
diced Маш, Ex to get to the upper house but immediately intro- 
= енын e pt ын 
is Granger of New York called а “mamby pamby’ 


states’ rights southerners, 
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speech. Never had the Kentuckian delivered "so washy an айа 
Granger said the bill itself was a “perfect death blow to manufactures. "6? 
Actually it was no such thing. Although Clay suggested lower rates in his 
bill, they would take effect in very slow steps. He proposed a ten-year 
period. The reductions would be minuscule in the beginning of the 
period and then take a sharp drop toward the end. In effect he proposed 
that by the year 1842 the duties would stand at a uniform 20 percent ad 
valorem and remain at that level. During this ten-year period a truce would. 
be declared against lowcring or raising tariff rates. Thcy would be left 
alone. As for a free list, a few items would be added immediately—but 
many more in 1842. In effect what Clay offered the Congress was a choice 
between his own sharp drop in 1842 or the administration's sharp drop 

in 1883,6 

No sooner did the Kentuckian sit down than John C. Calhoun rose to 
inform the Senate that he approved Clay's ЫП and would support it. All 
true lovers of the Union should join him, he said. And with that fatuous 
announcement the entire nation knew that Clay and Calhoun had reached 
an agreement to service one another's needs. 

Upon the motion of Felix Grundy of Tennessee, a select committee of 
seven senators was formed to consider Clay's bill. Jackson sprang to 
attention and immediately moved to control the membership of this 
committee. He sent a note to his old friend Hugh Lawson White, the 
president pro tem of the Senate, and asked him to stop by the White. 

House for a chat. White accepted the invitation, but before leaving the 

chamber he handed to the secretary of the Senate the names of the seven 
men he had decided to appoint to the committee and instructed the 
secretary to enter the names in the journal. The seven included Calhoun, 
Grundy, Rives, Webster, Dallas of Pennsylvania, Clayton of Delaware, 
and Clay as chairman. White then went immediately to see the President. 

Once the pleasantries were concluded, Jackson specifically requested that 
John M. Clayton not be placed on the list, that Clayton was hostile to the 
administration and unfriendly to Louis McLane, the supposed author of 
the Verplanck bill. White informed the President that it was too late, 
explaining what he had done before coming to the White House. But 
Jackson was not to be turned away so easily. He asked White to go back 
to the secretary that evening and substitute some other name before the 
journal was made up. White refused. It would be wrong, he said. And on 
that sour note, the interview ended.§? 

Jackson was furious, not only on account of White's refusal to honor 
his request, but at the persistent rumor he heard that there would be a 
motion offered in the Senate to lay the Force Bill—which had not yet 
passed the upper house—on the table until the tariff bill had been acted 
upon, “Surely you and all my friends,” the President chided Senator 
Grundy, "will rush that bill thro the Senate— This is due to the country 
—it is due to me, & to the safety of this union and surely you and others 
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rites of erg be supporters of the administration, "E а dy 
Somat to me, & the Sec of the Treasury that such a man as Mr Clan 
Should be upon it." That this occurred because of the direct aig, a 
Hugh Lawson White, his supposed f ind, boded ill for the future ™ 
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еа Clay and Calhoun, the House of Represencatives on February is 
between Cineir printers Gales and Seaton, the editors of the Washing 
lected ae йүн and severe critics of the administration, Jacks Ta 
expected Frank Blair, editor of the Ыыы» mouthpiece. а. 
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Washing ia Worse, the Senate then elected Duff Green, editor а 
diference vin Washington, the United Slates Telegraph, as printer for ot 
Foner house. It was an unmitigated disaster, The Democratic без 
КЫ rendered control of their party by allowing members to vou eid 
pad битсе, A combination of anger over demands for the аы 
e of the Force Bill and sympathy for southern fears over 5 
Ж гу imervention resulted in numerous disaffections. "Cla Tat 
Te Calkoun.” remarked Michael Hoffman, “aided by our pies 
elected Gales and Seaton printers to the House. I suppose e 
Extended to the election of Green in the Senate."®5 وو‎ 
“jackson deserves a full measure of blame for this disaster. He 
preoccupied with winning passage of the Force Bil that he let barda 
Else, including the tariff, go by the board.* Certainly i ace 
Cay Calhoun ‘combination seemed to be gaining the CHA = 
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mac,” as some called it, produced опе Pri iiec Teilen 
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came before the Senate for debate, Webster condemned it and Clay was 
ced to reply 

Е looked like a wild winter in the making. The political realignments 

in progress staggered the imagination. And no one could predict where 

it would all lead. 

‘At this point Clay prevailed on his close friend in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Robert Letcher, to move to strike out the Verplanck bill and 
substitute Clay's Senate bill. The mave came so suddenly that the Jackson 
men were caught completely off guard. They looked about in amazement, 
their expressions registering their surprise. Then, before anyone realized 
what was happening, the substitute bill passed to a third reading. On the 
very next day, February 26, the Compromise Tariff of 1833, as it came 
to be called, passed the House by a vote of 119 to 85.6% Scoffed Senator 
‘Thomas Hart Benton: the administration bill “was arrested, knocked 
over, run under, and merged and lost in a new one which expunged the 
old one and took its place.” Jackson was so busy worrying about the 
Force Bill that he let the tariff slip from his grasp. He had managed 
the tariff bill very badly because he had failed to manage it at all. - 

"The sudden breakthrough in the House jolted the Senate into action. 
Оп March 1, after Calhoun delivered another speech detailing his objec- 
tions to tariff regulations but reaffirming his commitment to vote for the 
compromise and work toward gaining acceptance for it throughout the 
south, the tariff measure passed the Senate by a vote of 29 to 16.70 

On the same day, just a few hours earlier, the House of Representatives 
moved to a showdown vote on the Force Bill, which had already received 
‘Senate approval on February 20. Jackson never let up in his insistence 
that the Force Bill be passed. Every day he met with representatives and 
hounded them about it, particularly after he had bungled the tariff reduc- 
tion. The President wanted both measures delivered for his signature. He 
would not take one without the other. When the final vote was tabulated 
‘on March 1, the Jacksonians sighed with relief. By the count of 149 to 48 
the Force Bill passed the House.” 

What an unparalleled triumph, crowed Jackson. "I say unparalleled 
because it has not happened, according to my recollection, in the course 
of our legislation, that any measure, so violently contested as this has 
been, has been sustained by sucha vote." It was very important to Jackson. 
that the passage of the Force Bill precede the tariff because Congress 
thereby fully demonstrated "to the world that she was not to be detered 
by a faction, which, if found in rebellion and treason, she was prepared 
to crush in an instant."?* 

Immediately after the passage of the Compromise Tariff, the Senate 
accepted amendments to a bill previously passed which appropriated for 
a limited time the proceeds of the sale of the public lands and distributed 
them to the states. The intent of this distribution bill was obvious. It was 
an effort by protectionists to limit the revenue and thereby force the 
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was reall ave it a pocket VELO. 
Jackson killed it, however. Не 6А Tariff It could have been better 
And he was unhappy w! it stand. "The Bill which has an 
дег which would have prefered, buti is h 

that it may have a good effect in the South as most, if not all ofh 
prominent men gave А те 83 the day alter their passage—Jackson 

On Saturday, Mare ig first (naturally) with the Force Bill. Two day, 
signed both PK happened to be inauguration day—Duf Green in 
later, March 4- Ed the provisions of the Force Act in columns bor. 
= ТН for "the death ofthe Constitution.” To many southerners 

ered in bl ough the enactment ofa "war bill” was a final act in the 
ына of power by the central Pme to suppress the states 

merican le. 

Турн Compromise Tariff ended nullification once 
and for all Even South Carolina hotheads, like McDuffie and Barnwell 
the favored rescinding the Ordinance of Nulliication. A convention 
was subsequently reconvened and the Ordinance repealed. But, in a 
Symbolic gesture of defiance, the convention nullified the Force Act. "It 
this be no more than a swaggering conclusion of a blustering drama,” 
commented the Globe, on March 28, "it will speedily be consigned to the 
contempt of an enlightened and patriotic public.” 

‘One factor compelling South Carolina’s withdrawal from a stance of 
confrontation was the cool reception the doctrine of nullification received 
from other southern states. The Alabama legislature, for example, pr 
nounced the doctrine “unsound in theory and dangerous in practice 
it was “mischievous,” "rash and revolutionary.” Mississippi 
ided the South Carolinians for acting with “reckless precipi- 


Obviously, these states did not believe the issue of slavery was involved 
in the controversy, Certainly at the national level this issue did not in- 
tude, although Jackson feared it could foment trouble in the future. 

Nullification is dead,” he declared to John Coffee, “but the coalition 
between Calhoun, Clay Poindexter & the Nullifiers in the South—intend 
to blow up a storm on the subject of the slave question—altho they know 
the east have no such views, still they will try to arouse the Southern 
People m this false nk This ought to be met for be assured these men 

lo any act to destroy the union, & form ifederac 
bounded, north, by the Potomac river"? — ub ER 
Nuus re may have been some hotheads in South Carolina who 
sj b re 10 divert the question away from the tariff issue and 
toward slavery, their efforts won little attention or support. One study in 
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Tennessee, for example, concludes rather decisively that the "slavery 
question simply was not an issue . . . in 1832 and 1833.""* The same 
might be said about other southern states. Much of Jackson's success in 
handling the crisis was his skill in keeping the focus on the main question, 
namely, the right of a state to dissolve the Union. This he did brilliantly. 
He resisted all attempts to permit the tariff question to become the 
central issue. He insisted that the perpetuity of the Union was the overrid- 
ing and central question.” 

For Jackson, even the tariff was not important, although it obviously 
triggered the controversy. This may explain his failure to take a more 
active hand in winning passage of the Verplanck bill. “The tariff was only 
the pretext,” he insisted, “and disunion and a southern confederacy the 
real object.” Then he predicted what the next excuse would be, a predic- 
tion tragically fulfilled three decades later. “The next pretext, Jackson 
warned, “will be the negro, or slavery question.” 

Although the administration had stumbled its way through the con- 
gressional session of 1832-1833 and had witnessed the formation of the 
Clay-Calhoun alliance, the final events of this session in resolving the 
nullification controversy probably constituted Jackson's greatest victory 
as President, according to one historian." His policy—a combination of 
tariff reform and the Force Bill—was wise and practical, No other states- 
man at the time approached the solution of the crisis in quite the same 
way. They either plumped for one or the other. Clay and Calhoun (and 
Уап Buren and Benton, it might be added) opposed the Force Bill and 
drove through their own tariff reform. But this tariff horrified a number 
of National Republicans, especially from the industrial states. Both Web- 
ster and John Quincy Adams disliked the Compromise Tariff and under- 
stood the political purposes it served, Of all the leading figures of the 
period, only Jackson had insisted on both measures as a combined pack- 

age to solve the problem. And his “masterful statesmanship” played a 
crucial role in providing the final settlement that preserved the Union st 

Even more masterful was Jackson's ability to reassure the American 
people that in the White House sat a very determined President who 
knew what he was doing and had the means to prevent the breakup of 
the Union. No sense of impotence, drifi, or indecision in Washington 
worried the electorate. If anything, some feared Old Hickory would seize 
any opportunity to act precipitously. But they soon saw how cautiously 
he proceeded, despite the strong tones of his public utterances, and how 
careful he was to avoid confrontation. 

‘Only Andrew Jackson, as President of the United States, could calm the 
fears of the American people. Certainly not one or two congressmen, no 
matter how distinguished. The burden of resolution for this threatened 
castastrophe lay with the chief magistrate, and that Old Hickory trium- 
phantly provided.* 

But suppose the nullifiers had not backed off and had acted out their 
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threatened secession, what then would he have done? A little later B: 
well Rhett asked him this question, and Jackson shot back: “In lesy а 
Three weeks after the first overt act of Treason was committed b, 2% 
mullifers I would invade the State with upwards of fifty thousand yoy 
teers, from the west, the north, and by water on the south.” үүн 
later claimed that he “had a tender of volunteers, from Newyork, Penn 
varia Virginia &c Кс, to upwards of one hundred & fifty thousand mes 
За тоге than enough to drive the пиве back to their “dunghill 
Fortunately, calmness and reason prevailed at the time and а Ы, ў 
bath was avoided. The nation marveled. Even Europe applauded 
son's superb handling of the crisis. "How nobly the President has bom, 
himself in this crisis of the Carolina controversy!” commented sa 
American foreign service officer. "What vigor! What wisdom! You ае 
hear what Europeans say of us in order to feel—not vanity, but а s 
pride in the dignity of the American name."*$ un 
But Andrew Jackson had not only maintained the pride and dignity of 
the American name and preserved the Union from dismemberment 
had powerfully and successfully driven home the argument that the 
Union is perpetual. бё 


CHAPTER 4 


Reshuffling the Cabinet 


THE NATION RESOUNDED WITH SUSTAINED CHEERS for all those responsible 
for saving the Union—not only Jackson, but Clay and Webster and the 
many other congressmen who had placed local and particular interests 
aside to labor for the preservation of the Union. Shy by a few weeks of 
sixty-five, Jackson stood at the very peak of his popularity. The American 
people loved him—and very nearly venerated him. 

То many his first administration appeared to be a total triumph. The 
failures, the miscalculations, the wretched appointments, the moments of 
anguish and discord were mostly forgotten, Only the successes came to 
mind. His celebrated "reforms" were credited with revitalizing the 
‘American system of government: a nefarious bureaucracy replaced by 
one dedicated to service; the corrupting influence of the BUS halted; a 
national debt almost paid off; the tariff revised and nullification “knocked 
in the head”; extravagant public works suspended; and, most important 
of all, a democratic government committed to majority rule emerging and 
flourishing. 

It was therefore intended that Old Hickory's second inauguration on 
March 4, 1833, should serve to remind the world not only of the Presi- 
dent’s universal esteem and success but also of the fact that popular 
government had arrived in the United States. Unfortunately, the weather 
did not cooperate. Unlike 1829, when the weather was springlike and 
pleasant, 1833 turned wintery and raw. On Saturday, March 2, two days 
before the inauguration, the temperature dipped to 6° above zero, the 
coldest day of the entire winter. Snow covered the ground, and a driving 
northwest wind swirled it into tall mounds around the unfinished Capitol. 
Obviously the ceremony had to be held indoors, and that meant the 
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the largest chamber available. 


f Representatives, 
к= disappointment was keenly felt, particularly for all the people yp, 
had hoped to fill the city and shout their approval of their Hero and ho 

ud поре оп A great many of them showed up anyway. They su, i 
admi d witness to their idol's triumph. But thes 


nd biting cold to stan. : 
Факсы E into the House chamber was virtually nil. This room ray 


it ү: icircular in shay 

ix feet across at its widest. It was semicircul ре and 
formed like an ancient Grecian theater. Still it could never accommodate 
hc thousands of visitors to the city who vied for the privilege of wines, 


i remony.* 
oves before fhe inauguration, the newly elected Vice President, Mar. 
tin Van Buren, finally arrived from New York. He went straight to the 


White House, where Jackson gave him quarters until he could arrange for 
something more permanent, He "sticks close to the President as a blister. 


ing plaster.” sneered one observer. "Of this many of Gen. Jackson's 
ferde complain loudly." Even so, Jackson was delighted to see him 
again and have him close at hand as he began his new term in office. He 
relied on Van Buren for honest, if cautious, advice. 

To demonstrate his regard and confidence in the "Magician," Jackson 
showed him his inaugural address. He had written it out in his own hand 
and it ran hardly more than a thousand words. It was a strong statement 
and contained many of Jackson's most cherished ideas and sentiments, 
Unfortunately, like his first inaugural address, a number of editors even- 
tually laid rude hands upon it and they gutted its strength and diminished 
its power in favor of a weaker and more conciliatory statement. 

The original address began on a note that combined a statement of 
republicanism with his own personal gratitude for the honor of reclec- 
tion. “The will of the American people, expressed through their unsolic- 
ited suffrages," he said, "calls me . . . for another term of four years. 
.. . I find no adequate terms to express my heartfelt gratitude. It shall 
be displayed .. . in continued efforts, so to administer their government 
as to preserve their liberty, and promote their happiness."* 

‘Then he turned to foreign affairs and acknowledged that his policy had 
been "crowned with almost compleat success, and has elevated our char- 
acter among the nations of the earth." 

In domestic affairs, he said that there were two objects that had been 
and would continue to be of utmost concern to him: the preservation of 
the reserved rights of the states, and the integrity of the Union. He swore 

he would protect the states in all their prerogatives and promised, if 
necessary, to refrain from the exercise of rightful powers in order to 
Prevent “discontents and heartburnings among the people.” But he 
wanted it understood that he would also protect the federal government 
in the exercise of its essential powers, “Without union our independence 
= Беу would never have been achieved, without union they сап 

‘er be maintained.” Let it be understood from this moment on, "the 
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loss of liberty . . . must inevitably follow a dissolution of the Union."* 

Jackson followed this by paraphrasing some of the things he had said 
in his Bank veto. He warned that legislation which is partial in its object 
or effect, which depresses one man or interest at the expense of another, 
“will ever lead to discontents, murmurings, dissention and revolution. 
Government, he said, "should treat all alike" and the way to do that "is 
to let all alone as far as is compatible with publick justice, peace and 
safety." To bring the American government to adopt and practice this 
Principle, he pledged, "will continue to be the object of my increasing 
solicitud 

The editorial committee who reviewed the address decided to silence 
the strident noises of the Bank veto. The conclusion of the nullification 
controversy was no time to stir up passions with allusions to the "mon- 
мег” Bank. So his fine thoughts on what came to be called Jacksonian 
Democracy were deleted. А 

The final section of Jackson's own inaugural address gave vent to his 
nationalistic passion. It was a romantic outburst, an outpouring of devo- 
tion to the Union he revered, Naturally the committee suppressed it. “If, 
in madness or delusion,” Jackson scribbled, “апу one shall lift his para- 
cidal hand against this blessed union . . . the arms of tens of thousands 
will be raised to save it, and the curse of millions will fall upon the head 
which may have plotted its destruction.” For myself, he declared, when 
Lapproach "the sacred volume and take a solemn Oath” to support and 
defend the Constitution, “I feel in the depths of my soul, that it is the 
highest, most sacred and most irreversible part of my obligation, to 
preserve the union of these states, although it may cost me my life. 

It can be imagined with what speed the editorial committee in charge 
of sanitizing Jackson's written efforts struck out these phrases and sen- 
tences. Instead, they permitted him to promise to exercise no power not 
clearly delegated to the general government, to encourage simplicity and 
economy in government, and to raise no more money from the people 
than absolutely necessary.7 

Once the committee erased all of Jackson’s spontaneous enthusiasms, 
drained it of vitality, and corrected its spelling and grammar, the carcass 
was delivered to the printer for publication. And everyone thought it was 
grand—even his political enemies, “It is well done,” recorded Philip 
Hone, a New York merchant prince, “not too long, and well adapted to 
the state of public affairs.” A copy of it was prepared for Jackson to read 
at the inaugural ceremo 

So on Monday, March 4, the President and his new Vice President 
made their way to the Capitol to be duly sworn in. It was a cold day and 
windy. Indeed, the wind was so high that almost everyone was uncomfort- 
able. Philip Hone said that “the severity of the cold [was] unmitigated.” 
He arrived at the Capitol at 11 A.M. and found an immense crowd “who 
thronged the approach of every door.” Because of the cold and the wind 
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“the time spent in waiting was not particularly agreeable.” Still tug 

mot discourage large crowd from swarming around the building, wai id 

to get inside and catch a glimpse of their Hero? ing 

A twelve o'clock the President and Vice President and their соп, 

arrived. Jackson wore a long and very full cloak, his usual apparel when. 

ever he appeared in public. It added a small touch of majesty. And when 

he put оп his tall beaver hat he was a man of imposing and com 

presence. Slightly over six feet, and weighing hardly 140 Erin 

carried himself with military stiffness and a sense of his own importance 

and power. But he looked wan and emaciated. "Exceedingly feeble” way 

the кау Hone described him. What clothes belonging to the Genera 

Survive show him a very narrow-chested man with long and skinny leg, 

‘Although everything about him seemed thin and frail, he nonetheless 
h, particularly in public. Commentators invariably 


exuded great strengt T y 
fated the force of his personality even when they described his feeble 


physical condition. 
Shortly after noon the door of the House chamber opened and a 


ruffian crowd,” as Hone called them, swept into the hall.!® Also present 
were the heads of departments, foreign ministers and their suites, the 
judges of the Supreme Court, the president and members of the Senate, 
the Speaker and members of the House of Representatives, the marshal 
of the District, and the mayor and corporate members of the city. Then 
General Jackson appeared. He walked slowly, but with a commanding 
stride, and took the seat of the Speaker of the House. Martin Van Buren 
trailed behind him and then took a position to the left of the President. 
Major Donelson stationed himself on Jackson's right. After a pause of a 
few minutes, so that everyone could get settled, the President rose from 
his seat and was greeted by the cheers of the entire audience. The cheer- 
ing continued for several minutes, and when at last it died down, Jackson 
began to read his inaugural address. He whipped through it very quickly 
since the address was mercifully short. When he finally put down the last 
sheet he was again saluted with prolonged cheers and applause. As al- 
ways, he bowed low to the “majesty of the people."!! 

‘The venerable chief justice, John Marshall, then stepped forward to 
administer the oath of office. Jackson picked up the Bible and pro- 
nounced the words with great care. There were handshakes all around 
and the crowd once more began cheering. The oath was also adminis- 
tered to Van Buren, after which both men retired. The crowd, naturally. 
headed straight for the President's “palace,” as Hone called it, to attend 
the traditional “levee.” 

The celebration did not last long. The President was exhausted and 
compelled to retire after a few moments of handshaking. He looked 
awful. “I would bet large odds,” said Hone, “that he does not outlive the 
present term of his office. "t? 

Jackson did not attend any of the inaugural balls. But he was well 
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represented by a large number of family and friends who were staying 
with him during the inaugural festivities. These included Andrew Jr. and 
his wife, Sarah; Andrew J. Donelson and his wife, Emily; Mary Eastin and 
her husband, Lucius Polk; Mary McLemore; and Ralph Earl, the painter. 
Of particular pleasure was the presence of General John Coffee and his 
daughter, Mary, Although he had never visited Jackson in the White 
House before, Coffee was his best friend, so his brief stay to help inaugu- 
rate the second term made the occasion even more memorable. 

The White House was a happy place in the early spring of 1833. The 
laughter and shouts of children at play filled the many rooms. The Donel- 
son's two children, Andrew Jackson Donelson, Jr., aged six, and Mary 
Rachel, three, formed the solid core. Soon a third child joined the family. 
Emily was pregnant and expected to deliver in May. Jackson's great 
favorite, of course, was his granddaughter, Rachel, who was nearing six 
months. He idolized this child and called her his “little Pet.” 

As new children joined the Jackson menage, older ones departed. 
Andrew Jackson Hutchings, whom the President had raised since the age 
of seven, had reached his majority and was anxious to start out on his 
own. There had been problems between the two men but nonetheless a 
close bond existed that grew stronger afier their separation. “Whatever 
he may think,” Jackson told Coffee, “I know I have performed all my 
pledges to his father on his dying bed, & to bring him into life, with a 
good education, pure morals, & a good estate, has been a subject of great 
attention, & much solicitude, ”!3 

As the young man headed for Alabama to take possession of the estate 
his father had left him and which Jackson had carefully guarded, the 
President offered him some sage advice. Old Hickory urged him to find 
а good wife who would keep an observant eye on his income and show 
economy and avoid extravagance in running his home, just as the sainted 
Rachel had for Jackson. “Live within your means,” he counseled, “never 
be in debt, and by husbanding your money you can always lay it out well, 
but when you get in debt you become a slave, therefore, I say to you never 
involve yourself in debt, and become no mans surety. If your friend is in 
distress aid him if you have the means to spare. If he fails to be able to 
return it, itis only so much lost.” Another thing. If you settle all your 
debts on the first of every year, you will know your means and can keep 
within йл 

Young Hutchings took the advice. Within a few months he became 
engaged to Mary Coffee, daughter of Jackson's friend, and married her 
on November 14, 1833. The President heartily congratulated him on his 
"judgment and prudence. ...I view her as a treasure to your welfare and 
happiness in this world, and by her gentle conduct will lead you in the 
paths of virtue thro this life and prepare you for a better, beyond the 
grave."!5 From this point on the strong tie between the two men devel- 
oped into a warm friendship and they corresponded frequently and inti- 
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mately for the remaining i spe бн зеш TN 

That other 7996, Гана Не genuinely liked young people. Francis р 
pleased, Jackson шаре, was a frequent visitor and а great favorite 
Blair's daughter daughter of the White House resident, Major William В, 
Mary Lewis, a sparkle to the surroundings, but when she met а 
Lewis, always adds fI French legation, Alphonse Pageot, she con, 
young diplomat Witt fd moved out of the White House. Jackson gaye 
sented to е а "The marriage of Cora Livingston, daughter ofthe 
pera bore oa Af ri, 1883, to Thomas Р. Barton, a young foreign 
see Ls ds produced a festive occasion in the White House ang 


n rift from the President. | 
a handsome wedding gift Frome P Jackson was financially responsi- 


ble эчү row керек cost him heavily, especially when the 
receptions were held in the White House. Jackson tended to entertain 
wously, wedding receptions he was positively lavish, 
E clique he Hermitage also set him back 
several thousand dollars, and the new furniture purchased in Philadel- 
phia to make Sarah feel at home came high. Furthermore, the loss of his 
Phi агае, when the horses raced away and ended in an upset that 
"broke the body all to pieces," cost him another $1000.16 
Nor was his plantation producing the record crop of cotton that he had 
summer he had replaced the overseer, Graves 
loltzclaw. He had had many complaints about 
agement to mistreatment of his slaves, and 


he finally resolved the matter by bringing in Holtzclaw. The new man 
seemed enthusiastic and able. “I Git alongue With you Negrows Verer 
will indeede,” he wrote the General in March, 1833. A short time later 
Major Lewis returned to Tennessee and looked in at the Hermitage and 
then gave the President a full report. “The farm is in pretty good order,” 
he wrote. “The fences all look strong and good." The house, too, ap- 
peared “pretty much as й did when you were here last summer.” Rachel's 
tomb needed repairs and Lewis suggested having a "neat little ironrail- 
ing" erected at a distance of four feet from the base of the monument and 
paved all around with flagstones. "This would not cost very much,” he 
said, and would make it look “quite tasty and appropriate.” About Jack- 
son's work horses (enough to pull 19 plows), cows (82), hogs (800), and 
sheep (151), Lewis reported that they were “thriving.” He also checked 
Jackson's prize race horses and said he “was much pleased and gratified 
at their appearance.” On the whole, therefore, he told the President that 
if "Mr. Holtzclaw will hold out as he has begun I think he will make you 
а good crop... and take very good care of your stock.” The only real 
p he discovered was the mysterious death of a great many slaves. 

а about it and Holtzclaw seemed to think that the cholera was 
responsible. Lewis doubted this. But he could offer no other explanation. 
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“I had heard at Nashville that Mr. Holtzclaw was very severe with the 
negroes, but from my own observation and what the negroes themselves 
told me while there I think, probably, he is not more so than is necessary 

Where there are so many negroes, there must be a pretty rigid police." 
Holtzclaw assured Lewis that he had not been “severe” and the visitor 
reminded him that Jackson did not wish, nor would he permit, his 
“negroes knowingly to be treated with стшёйу.”!? 

Jackson's behavior toward his slaves was what one might expect, con- 
sidering his character and temperament. As long as they followed orders 
and acted like obedient children, he treated them reasonably well, indeed 
quite well. But if they ran away or disobeyed him, he could be exceedingly 
cruel, if not barbaric. The worst recorded example of his cruelty had 
occurred many years before when he advertised in the Nashville Tennessee 
Gazette on September 26, 1804 (and succeeding numbers), for a runaway 


Stop the Runaway 

FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD. 
Eloped from the subscriber, living near Nashville, on the 25th of June last, 
а Mulatto Man Slave, about thirty years old, six feet and an inch high, stout 
made and active, talks sensible, stoops in his walk, and have a remarkable 
large foot... . The above reward will be given any person that will take him, 
and deliver him to me, or secure him to jail, so that I can get him. If taken 
‘out of the state, the above reward, and all reasonable expenses paid—and 
ten dollars extra, for every hundred lashes any person will give him, to the 
amount of three hundred. 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

Near Nashville, 

State of Tennessee 


It is hard to believe that any civilized person could write such an 
advertisement. But that was thirty years earlier. Presumably, by 1833, 
Jackson's abominable disposition toward recalcitrant slaves had softened. 
In any event the tragedy of the deaths of his slaves genuinely disturbed 
him—and not on account of tie financial loss. 

Then came word of still another tragedy, “the death of my old and 
valued friend Judge Overton,” on April 12, 1833. Some of Overton's last 
words and thoughts concerned Jackson. For one thing he directed that 
all their correspondence be burned and this, unfortunately, was carried 
out. “I regret he is gone,” wrote the President, "but when I reflect he is 
beyond, where the wicked cease to trouble, and where the weary are at 
rest, altho I could lament in the language and feelings of David for 
Absalom, I am constrained to say, peace to his manes. let us weep for the 
living, and not for the dead." 

Morbid thoughts troubled Jackson throughout the spring. He worried 
about the ailing Sarah and her daughter, Rachel, "the d'r little pet.” He 
urged his son to take them to Philadelphia to have them examined. 
Fortunately, his fears were unfounded. "Sarah has quite recovered," he 
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"and the little Rachel is growing finely having goi 
2 


sighed with relief, "an dc 

? during Sarah's illness. 
M paet danny rani piena 
the cares of state at the start ofhis second administration, he was im 
ately confronted with one overriding problem: the "monster"; the co. 
тари hydra; the malevolent Bank of the United States. He must slay tp, 
beast, and the quicker the better. 

Tn his message to Congress in December, 1832, Jackson had directeg 
attention to the government's deposits in the BUS. He questioned the 
safety of the deposits and called for an investigation. "The hydra of 
corruption is only scotched, not dead, " he lectured James К. Polk, one of 

sckson’s floor managers in the House of Representatives and a member 
‘of the influential Ways and Means Committee. "An investigation kill it 
and its supporters dead. Let this be had—call upon the sec’ of ће Trea. 
sury who must agree with me that an investigation by Congress is abso. 

E 

doce: goa ee aa 
behavior of the BUS with respect to the “three per cents.” In March, 
1832, the government had notified the Bank that it intended to pay part 
of the national debt in July from its deposits held by the Bank. Specifically 
it planned to redeem half of the outstanding 3 percent bonds amounting 
to $614 million. Temporarily short of cash, the president of the Bank, 
Nicholas Biddle, requested and received a postponement of the payment 
for three months. Then he was informed that the government would 
make a second payment on January 1, 1833, and redeem the other half 
of the 3 percents, thereby paying off the national debt in toto, something 
Jackson had planned and desired since becoming President. In sum, the 
government asked for $13 million of its money within a three-month 
period. Biddle could not meet the demand?! and dared not withdraw so 
much money from circulation during the presidential election of 1832. 
So he devised a scheme by which he would ask foreign holders of the 3 
percents to hand over their securities to the BUS. The Bank would then 
pass them along to the government as evidence that the debt was paid. 
‘The Bank would simply borrow the principal for a year and pay an 
interest. To arrange this perfectly legal (if slightly devious) transaction, 
Biddle sent his aide, Thomas Cadwalader, to England to consult with the 
banking firm of Baring Brothers. But the final arrangement with the 
foreign bondholders turned out to be something quite different from 
Biddle's plan—and distinctly illegal, since it violated the Bank's charter. 
Because he had trouble convincing the holders to cooperate with the 
scheme, Cadwalader agreed to let Baring Brothers buy up the 3 percents 
for the BUS with the securities remaining in the hands of the original 
holders or the London bankers. This violated the charter because the 
= was prohibited from purchasing the public debt. Not only did this 
gement break the law, but it thwarted the government from achiev- 
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ing its declared policy of discharging the debt as soon as possible. When 
protests over Cadwalader's scheme developed, Biddle repudiated the 
agreement. But he could not understand the outcry and shrugged it off. 
“Supposing that the certificates are delayed for a few months, what harm 
does that do to anybody? The interest has stopped—the money remains 
in the Treasury; so that instead of depriving the Government of the use 
of its funds, directly the reverse is true, for the Government retains the 
funds and pays no interest."* Violating the charter obviously did not 
trouble Nicholas Biddle. He had been violating it for years. 

But it troubled Jackson a great deal. Apart from everything else, it 
necessarily delayed the payment of the national debt, and probably for 
another twelve months. 4 

Not that Jackson needed the incident of the 3 percents to convince him 
that the government's deposits were unsafe and should be removed. His 
spite against the BUS, grown more intense during the presidential elec- 
tion of 1832, provided ample excuse. Still he needed documentary evi- 
dence to justify the fateful action of removal and a congressional investi- 
gation made more sense than anything else. The Ways and Means 
‘Committee was chaired by Gulian С. Verplanck, who did not share Jack- 
son's animus against the Bank. But with Polk an active member of this 
committee, the President believed that enough evidence of “corruption” 
could be uncovered to support his case for the removal of the govern- 
ment's deposits from the BUS. Without these deposits, and without a 


renewal of its charter, due to expire in 1836, the days of the life of the 
monster were numbered. 


The investigation was eventually approved and began on January 31, 
lasting three weeks. The committee did not bother to go to Philadelphia 
to secure evidence, so Polk dispatched his confidential adviser, Reuben 
Whitney, to undertake a personal investigation for him. Whitney was a 
former Philadelphia merchant and Bank director who turned against the 
BUS when he was refused a loan. He made a very useful ally for the 
President because as a director he knew a great deal about the operations 
of the Bank. The committee interviewed the government directors of the 
BUS, along with Thomas Cadwalader, after which it issued a report on 
March 1 (subsequently approved by the full House by a vote of 109 to 
46) that the government's deposits were indeed safe. A minority of three 
members of the seven-man committee dissented, Led by Polk, this minor. 
ity issued a 170-page statement about the Bank's activities that both 
challenged the actions involving the 3 percents and suggested a good 
deal of impropriety in the management of the Bank's affairs.t* 

That was enough for Jackson. Incensed by the House's cool dismissal 
of Polk's report in its rush to adjourn on March 2, the President felt 
practically goaded into taking direct action himself against the Bank, He 
banged around the White House, grumbling and complaining. He clos. 
eted himself with several close advisers whose malice toward the Bank 
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He consulted with his attorney general, Roge, 

 sedings in the removal process. Since the law 

| in the hands of the secretary of the 


matched his own. He lis 
removal was imperative. 
B. Taney, about legal proc 


ibility for removal in td 
Fl py ce ep ea А 
per ded by the President to take the action 


o it unless comma si the 
он the complete legal ramifications of his intended 


і Communicated with the government's direc. 
е "capiam various proceedings of the Bank." He gai. 
tors of the BU cts as possible since he felt he must act very shortly e 
Final, and most important, he turned to his cabinet. He needed solid 
support from his official family if he seriously intended to launch this 
suppor ypon the BUS. Removal of the government deposits would 
tate rage а norm of protest and the cabinet could end valiant aid in 
surely round subduing it. To prepare for the impending onslaught and 
TES hi department heads for the tack, Jackson wrote ош а question- 
gird bs ЕР cabinet in which he posed five questions. He asked them to 


respond as quickly as possi 
tions: 


1. Had anything 


public deposits? 
3. Could the management of the BUS be trusted to carry out the 


government's "fiscal arrangements"? 

3. Should the Bank be rechartered under any circumstances or with 
any modifications? And if with modifications, what should they be? 

4. Should a new Bank be established? If so, “when and in what man- 
пег ought the suggestion to be made of my views on the subject. And 
upon what principles, and under what limitations and with what privi- 
leges" ought it to be formed? 

5. Lastly, if the government's deposits were withdrawn, what system 
for their disposition should be established as to the places of their deposit 
and the manner of their distribution? 


would not di 
Jackson wanted to 


ible and do it in writing. These were his ques- 


occurred to lessen confidence in the safety of the 


To this same questionnaire Jackson affixed "the results of my own 
reflection" on the various points he had raised, although he made no 
attempt to address the five specific questions. 


1. "Under no circumstances and upon no conditions whatever" 
should the BUS be rechartered. 

2. He would veto “апу bill authorizing the establishment of a Bank 
out of the District of Columbia." 

Е 3. Ifhe did assent to a new bank it would have to be located in the 
District and with many restrictions imposed by the states and the federal 
government “as security against the corruptions and evils which are now 
experienced from the uncontrollable authority of the present Bank.” 
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4. There should be no national bank until the "experiment" of oper- 
ating without one had been given a "full and fair" trial. И 

5. A system should now be devised for the deposit and distribution 
of the public funds through state banks.2* 


The responses by the cabinet officers to Jackson's questions came 
within a reasonable time, although a few (like those from Livingston and 
McLane) had to be pried loose. McLane was reluctant to admit how far 
from the President's thinking on the subject he stood. As secretary of the 
treasury, he should have had a leading role in the decision. But he had 
long since jeopardized his influence in the cabinet by pursuing policies 
unacceptable to the presidential will and temper.” 

Ма апе delayed responding until May 20. He put it off as long as 
le, ostensibly because a fire had completely destroyed the Treasury 

building. The fire occurred at half past two on Sunday morning, March 
31, when smoke and flames on the main floor of the Treasury awakened 
neighbors who turned in an alarm.2* Fortunately, a heroic effort to save 
the papers housed in the building kept the destruction of documents to 
а minimum, despite the loss of the entire building. Jackson immediately 
ordered an investigation, headed by the chief justice of the Washington 
circuit court, but not until 1836 were a former clerk, Richard H. White. 
and his brother arrested for the arson. It was claimed that they wished. 
to destroy fraudulent pension papers. After four trials one brother was 
sentenced to ten years in prison; the other escaped conviction because 
of the statute of limitations. 

There is a delightful myth that Jackson chose the site of the new (and 
present) Treasury building in order to obstruct the view from the White. 
House to the Capitol. Supposedly the sight of the Capitol offended him 
after a prolonged argument with the Congress over the location of the 
new building, so he walked over to 15th Street and at a spot directly 
between the White House and the Capitol drove his cane into the ground. 
“Put the damned thing right here,” he commanded. 

Actually the new building, designed by Robert Mills, was constructed 
on the site of the first Treasury building. Jackson preferred another site 
but acquiesced in the old one. Congress authorized construction on July 
4, 1836, and the east wing, with its majestic colonnade, and the center 
wing of the present building were completed in 1830. During the interim 
the department moved into temporary quarters opposite Strother's Hotel 
оп the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue west of 14th Street? 

When McLane finally got around to submitting his response to the 
questionnaire, he admitted his opposition to the removal of the deposits. 
Furthermore he claimed that only the secretary of the treasury was em- 
powered to remove deposits since, in this instance, he was the agent of 
the Congress. In view of the strong vote in the House of Representatives 
at the end of the session declaring the deposits perfectly safe, he said that 
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i a number of cabinet changes. For the 

already aee i dore a possible reshuffle. What he had in y 
six months he jon of McLane to the State Department. For some time 
was the сае оп had indicated a willingness to leave his present poy 
Edward l assignment abroad, specifically France. A complete Frane, 
and tate a an authority on French law. His brother's greatest succes, 
Poi soon as United States minister to France during Jefferson's adminis, 
had be when he negotiated the Louisiana Purchase, and for Livingston, 

те эде of sixty-eight, an assignment in France seemed an excellent way 
e aE his career. Besides, he longed to be "released from the labor 
d imprisonment of Washington." At the same time, the current min. 
жег ta France, William C. Rives, had long ago stated his decision to 
тышт home once he completed the treaty negotiations with the French 
over the spoliation claims. He returned to the United States in the fall of 
1832, and it was at that time that Jackson began to think about reshuffing 
his cabinet. M 

Asa matter of fact the President had already decided to ease Livingston 
ош of the cabinet. Although he appreciated Livingston's legal acumen 
and literary gifis, Jackson repeatedly criticized his manner of handling 
реоріе 33 More important, he was bothered by the secretary's continued 
regard for the BUS despite the President's avowed hostility. So if Living- 
ston wished to leave the cabinet and go to France it made sense to oblige 
him. 

As for a replacement, Jackson immediately decided on McLane. Not 
only had McLane had a spectacular success in winning the opening of the 
West Indies from Great Britain in 1830, but he agreed enthusiastically 
with the President's foreign policy. Moreover he had provided strong 
support during the nullification controversy and had even approved Jack- 
son's Bank veto.% As secretary of state, he might achieve distinction 
beyond what he had attained as minister to Great Britain. In all likeli 
hood, therefore, Jackson had thought of elevating McLane sometime 
during the summer of 1832.37 But the presidential campaign dictated that 
he wait until early winter. Then, when the nullification controversy es- 
ama Jackson put off the decision once again. Not until Congress 
adjourned in March, 1833, did he feel politically free to remake his 
mag уаз not a matter of “kicking McLane upstairs” in order to finda 

g Treasury secretary to remove the deposits. His elevation 
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had been decided months before. The real problem that faced the Presi- 
dent during these months between the initial decision to send Livingston 
to France and replace him at state with McLane and the final action 
involved in these multiple appointments, was the difficulty of finding 
someone as a replacement for McLane in the Treasury Department. With 
Jackson determined to kill the monster, he needed an able and willing 
partner in the Treasury. But, as he had so often in the past in making 
appointments, Jackson acted precipitously and unwisely. To a very large 
extent the trouble and turmoil that ensued resulted from the President's 
own folly. 

Actually the President had someone perfect for the job sitting right 
there in his cabinet: Roger B. Taney, the attorney general, But Taney and 
McLane had had their differences over fiscal matters and such a choice 
might have been interpreted as an insult to McLane—and that Jackson 
would never allow. Besides, McLane “vigorously opposed” the appoint- 
ment and so it was dropped.9* Taney was undoubtedly miffed that his 
name apparently had never come up for consideration. 

There was another consideration. When he first decided to kill the 
Bank, Jackson had several ways to launch the assault: either he could 
remove the deposits and cause a lingering death, or he could obtain a writ 
of sare facias, a legal action to bring the Bank before the courts to deter- 
mine whether its conduct dictated the forfeiting of its charter. If he 
decided on the writ, he wanted Taney to remain as attorney general. But 
Taney actually opposed obtaining this writ—and Jackson eventually 
agreed with him—because there were many things about the Bank's 
conduct which a President might act upon but which would be difficult 
to establish by "legal proof in a court of Justice."*^ 

In deciding upon McLane's replacement there was considerable pres- 

sure on the President to appoint someone from Pennsylvania. After all 
the Bank was centered in Philadelphia, and if Jackson destroyed the 
institution then having someone from that state as Treasury head might 
deflect much of the political heat that was certain to be generated. Above 
all, however, Jackson needed someone of the high 
acter must be one of high standing i 
“he ought to be in constitutional and political us——opposed to 
the power of Congress to establish corporations anywhere except in the 
District of Columbia and opposed to the power of creating corporations 
the Government becoming a partner or shareholder.” He should be “a 
man of integrity combined with talent,” one devoted to harmony and 
unity within the administration to serve the entire nation. “Help me to 
search out such a character,” Jackson pleaded. Or one as near to these 
qualifications as possible. 
Then, as he finished the letter, “а happy thought" struck him. William 

J. Duane! That was the man for the Treasury. It “flashed into my mind” 

quite suddenly, he told Van Buren.? What an inspiration! (And a great 
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to exonerate Jackso | 
Шашу event McLane approved the choice, and without too much more 
t ent was conferred —which was unfortunate and for 


thought the appointm h 
cuit Paerits full blame. The President hardly knew anything 
рош Duane. Since he expected his new Treasury secretary to remove 

the least he should have done was to have 


the deposits from the BUS, 
Rouen a prior commitment that would bind Duane to the President's 
intended action. All Jackson knew was that Duane was anti-Bank; also that 


he was the son of a distinguished Jeffersonian editor. “А chip off the old 


block, sir,” as Jackson himself was wont to say about his own son to fix 


a stamp of approval on some action or other.*” It was probably an impetu- 


ous decision that seemed like an excellent idea. 

Оп December 4, 1832—months before Jackson asked his five famous 
questions—McLane visited Duane and apprised him of the President's. 
intention, Duane’s first inclination was to refuse, but McLane urged him 
most forcefully to accept, fearful no doubt that Taney would get the nod 
if Duane rejected it. Duane's elderly father also recommended accept- 
ance, and so on January 30, 1833, he capitulated and agreed to serve. 
Several months earlier McLane had accepted the offer of the State De- 
partment, and he acknowledged that the final arrangements for his move 
had been "delayed only by the state of public affairs in the interval. 

So the cabinet was finally reshuffled ten months after Jackson had 
arrived at his initial decision. On May 29 Livingston submitted his resig- 
nation “with the sincerest gratitude for the confidence you have reposed 
in Бете the kindness and friendship with which you have been pleased 
onov me." On the same day Jackson accepted it, and he did so “with 

leep sense of the very important aid which you have rendered.” Since 


indeed likely—t 
McLane in order 
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he would still enjoy the benefit of Livingston's service abroad as minister 
to France, “the regret which I would otherwise feel at your retirement 
from this station is greatly diminished." The appointment even pleased 
some of Jackson's political opponents. "I tender you my wishes for a 
happy & brilliant diplomatic career,” wrote Webster to Livingston.5° 

One of the pleasant aspects for Livingston in going to France was the 
Possibility of taking his daughter, Cora, and her new husband, Thomas 
Р. Barton, а foreign service officer, Jackson agreed that young Barton 
might serve as secretary to the legation in Paris. And he performed the 
rite of appointment with a typical Jacksonian gesture of gallantry. “My 
dear Cora,” he wrote, “Your kind letter with that of your dear husbands 
were duly received. I have postponed a reply, until by the hand of your 
father, I could enclose to you, his commission as secretary to the French 
legation, which I now do, & request that you present it to him with your 
own hand, and with it a tender of my high regard." 

‘The very same day that Livingston resigned, McLane was installed as 
the new secretary of state. The official announcement of his appointment, 
along with those of Duane and Livingston, appeared the next day, May 
30, in the Washington Globe. Unlike the changes of the first cabinet 
reshuffle, this one produced hardly a murmur of comment. McLane's 
previous diplomatic success made his 
ate and beneficial to the country, 
Livingston would perform admirably in France. Only Duane was rela. 
tively unknown. He was the qu 

information, 


CHAPTER 5 


"rhe Grand Triumphal Tour" 


, 1833, Раеремт ANDREW JACKSON, accompanied by some 
bes б, his cabinet and Major Donelson, embarked on the steamboat 
Cygnet for Fredericksburg, Virginia, where the President was scheduled 
talay the cornerstone of a monument in honor of the mother of George 
Washington. Then it happened." At Alexandria, where the steamboat 
made berth, Jackson retired to a cabin and had seated himself in a chair 

table (being set for dinner) and a berth. Major 


wedged between a long r 
Donelson, Mrs. Thurston, wife ofa Washington jurist, a Mr. Potter, clerk 
in one of the departments, Captain Broome of the marines, and several 


others were also in the room. Jackson was reading a newspaper and 
smoking his pipe with his right elbow on the berth and his left arm resting 
on the table. Mrs, Thurston sat immediately on his right. “Thus confined, 
and thus situated,” he was interrupted by Robert B. Randolph, a former 
lieutenant in the navy, who had been dismissed for theft at Jackson's 
specific direction. “Та a plain & supplicating tone,” Randolph inquired 
if Jackson was the President. Old Hickory looked up from his newspaper 
and answered affirmatively. “Excuse my rising, sir,” he said, “I have a 
pain in my side which makes it distressing for me to гет 

Randolph said nothing but pressed forward between Mrs. Thurston 
and the table, pulling off the glove on his right hand as he moved. 
“Believing that he had a wish to shake hands with me, which is so com- 
mon,” Jackson later recounted, “I said to him, do not draw your glove.” 

“You have injured me,” Randolph responded “їп a soft tone” of voice. 

"How?" asked the President. 

And with that, Randolph "dashed his hand” into Jackson's face.* 

What Sir. What Sir,” cried the President. 
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Randolph attempted to strike again but Captain Broome seized him 
and pulled him away. A scuffle ensued and the table was overturned. 
Several of Randolph's friends, who had accompanied him aboard the 
vessel, grabbed him and rushed him off the boat. Poor Jackson had been 
so trapped behind the table that he could not rise with ease, nor seize his 
cane in time to defend himself. “Had I been apprised that Randolph 
stood before me,” he said, “I should have been prepared for him, and 
I could have defended myself. No villain has ever escaped me before; and 
һе would not, had it not been for my confined situation.” 

Blood was noticed on the President's face and he was asked if he was 
badly injured. 

“No,” he replied, “I am not much hurt; but in endeavoring to rise, 1 
have wounded my side, which now pains me more than it did.” 

One of the shocked bystanders approached Jackson and offered to kill 
Randolph for the insult. 

“Ко, sir,” the old man responded, “I cannot do that. I want no man 
to stand between me and my assailants, and none to take revenge on my 
account. Had I been prepared for this cowardly villain's approach, 1 сап 
assure you all, that he would never have the timerity to undertake such 
a thing again.”5 

Jackson later told Van Buren that if he had been prepared and on his 
feet, Randolph “would never have moved with life from his tracks he 
stood in.” Still more did he regret “that friends interposed, closed the 
passage of the door, and held me, until I was oblige{d] to tell them if they 
did not open a passage I would open it with my cane." 

Of course, Jackson soon decided that the attack was part of a political 
plot and that hostile newspapers were at the bottom of it. "The outrage 
attempted by that dastard Randolph, & his associates in the conspiracy upon 
my person, receives but few advocates except the Fredericksburgh Arena, 
the Richmond Whig, the Intelligencer, & Duff Green.” But even more 
galling was the failure of Virginia justice to do anything about the attack. 
(Randolph claimed that he only pulled Jackson's nose.) This inability or 
unwillingness to deal with a criminal act, said Jackson, “is a disgrace to 
the old Dominion, and well calculated to disgrace our institutions abroad, 
and will compel us here, to go armed, for our personal defence.” What 
a horrible prospect, he shuddered. Why, it could “lead to, what I would 
sincerely regret, & which never shall happen whilst I am in office, a military 

guard around the President.” The only safety now for government officers, 
he declared, “is to be prepared & shoot down or otherways destroy those 
dastardly assasins whenever they approach из.”? 

Eventually, Randolph was apprehended and brought to trial, but by 
that time Jackson had left office and had no wish to participate in the 

villain's" prosecution. “I have to this old age complied with my mothers 
advice,” he told Van Buren, “ ‘to indict no man for assault and battery 
or sue him for slander’, and to fine or imprison Randolph would be no 
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Jackson asked for a presidential pardon and 


was found guilty, 
sion of жүл “This, he said, "would be the better mode to q, a 
prosecution.” It "might have а good effect upon society." дш 
ended the affair. 


"That Andrew Jackson should be the first President to be 
assaulted is very suggestive. For one thing it says something boa 


imself, the kind of тап he was and the emotional раз 
pace a people. But for another, and far more important he 
Something about the age. It was a sign—one ugly and frightening чүү 
the country was undergoing disturbing changes in its character, 
and behavior. In forty and more years of the presidency, nothing like yy, 
had happened before. Regrettably, assaulting Presidents became a tep; 
ble fact of American life. And the thing that Jackson dreaded the 
came about, namely the necessity of placing “a military guard around ц, 
President.” 

‘Although the Randolph incident “vexed him a good deal,” Jackson 
appeared in excellent spirits upon his return to Washington. The incide 
seemed to “put his blood in motion." But something else roused his 
energies and warmed his mood. Something else excited him. He had 
decided to make an extensive tour of New England with the hope of 
uniting the people after the long agony of nullification. 

The very notion of such a tour demonstrated how far Jackson had 
matured as a politician. He wanted to stimulate nationalistic sentiments 
for the Union among the electorate—to enhance the moral force in de. 
fense of the Union—and he knew that nothing set off demonstrations of 
patriotic feeling quicker than the living presence of the head of state as 
he moved among the people. In deciding to undertake this tour Old 
Hickory had the wit and perception to appreciate how much it might help 
to unite the nation, strengthen the bond of union, and overcome the 
anxiety created by the recent trauma. He realized how much he might 
accomplish personally to restore the nation’s sense of well-being. 

In the early history of the United States, Jackson is one of the very few 
Presidents to take such а tour. Of the Presidents who preceded him, only 
George Washington and James Monroe traveled around the country. 
After Jackson, prior to the Civil War, John Tyler took one. No others did. 
Yet, in the twentieth century, these presidential excursions would be- 
come standard procedure for all Presidents who wished to maintain 
strong ties with the electorate. 

Of the early tours, only Jackson's established a warm rapport between 
the President and the people. George Washington was too remote and 
forbidding го elicit more than respectful appreciation for his incalculable 
contribution to the nation’s freedom, and the best that could be said 
about Monroe's tour is that it prompted one newspaper man to sugge*t 
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that the President's arrival in Massachusetts marked the commencement 
of an “era of good feelings."!? But Jackson's tour caused an emotional 
debauch. The delight, the happiness, the pure joy shown by the people 
in seeing their President had never been expressed in quite the same way 
before. It was as though the people needed to scream and shout in order 
to expel from their minds all the anxiety for the Union that had festered 
within them for the past six months. 

And how they did demonstrate. The parades, the banquets, the toasts 
and addresses, the streets lined with people, the windows crowded with 
joyous faces, the roofs alive with people, the thundering artillery to salute 
the Hero, the mobbing to shake the President's hand or touch him, the 
baby-kissing—all these occurred during Jackson's tour of New England 
in the late spring and early summer of 1833. It was one long, ecstatic 
ovation, 

The decision to make the tour came early in the new year. Not only was 
it an obvious and astute decision, in view of the momentous events of the 
Past several months, but it came as the result of a formal invitation. On 
February 5, 1833, a committee formed at a public meeting in Hartford, 
Connecticut, invited the President to visit New England and see for 
himself the cities, towns, churches, colleges, and industries of the region 
—in short to inspect her "institutions of Republican Freedom" and min- 
gle with a “virtuous people" to get to know them beter.!® 

Apart from strengthening the moral force in defense of the Union, the 
Political wisdom of accepting this invitation was immediately apparent. 
Democrats did not fare well in New England as a rule. In 1828 Jackson 
carried not a single state in the area; four years later he captured two, 
Maine and New Hampshire, for a total of 17 electoral votes. But his 
popular vote in all the New England states between the two elections had 
increased dramatically. Perhaps a personal appearance tour at this junc- 
ture might cap this growth with a burst of popular enthusiasm that would 
swing New England to the Democrats. Moreover, there was much opposi- 

tion in the region to Jackson's Bank policy and some misunderstanding 
of his tariff stance. Again, the magic of a personal trip might win converts 
to both his policies, 

As always, Jackson conferred with his advisers in both the Kitchen and 
Parlor cabinets, although the final decision was always his, of course. АЙ 
the members urged him to accept the invitation for national as well аз 
Political reasons. And they convinced him—rather easily. On March 7, 
1833, he replied to the Connecticut committee and said he would be 

delighted to visit New England later in the year to view “the republican 
institutions which her sons have raised up with so much public spirit and 
success" and to savor "the satisfaction I should expect to derive from 
personal intercourse with the citizens themselves.”!3 Word of the Presi- 
dent's New England trip quickly spread, and immediately several legisla- 
tures and Democratic party organizations in the region inundated Jack- 
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where the party would meet Van Buren, Cass would break 
eat Ша trait on a western tour while McLane would con. 
nac with the party until they reached New Haven, after which he would 

Washington! 

jo Vased no begin his tour until he completed his cabinet re. 
«кийе. Once McLane took office on May 29 and William Duane was duly 
Sworn in on June 1, the President felt free to leave Washington. But frst 
he wanted to talk informally to Duane about the BUS since he had pretty 
much made up his mind to remove the government's deposits as soon as 
possible. Although he sensed that this was his proper course in the final 
а of slaying the “hydra,” sill he found it a “perplexing subject" and he 
needed to be absolutely sure he was embarked on the right course. Not 
only would he consult with Duane, but he thought he would like to talk 
to Van Buren about it in New York “before I finally act.” What troubled 
him was the disposition of government funds after they had been with- 
drawn. It was not his intention simply to destroy the BUS and leave it at 
that. He wanted a substitute “system” as part of his general economic 
reform—a reform that included reducing government expenditures and 
paying off the national debt—but he needed “a system that will insure а 
solvant currency,” he told Van Buren, “and a sure system for the fiscal 
operations of the Government"! 

Amos Kendall, of course, argued long and hard for immediate removal 
He wrote ahead to Van Buren to suggest a "system" for the proper 
disposition of the deposits after their withdrawal from the BUS. “1 shall 
take it for granted that the deposits will be removed,” he began. “Under 
the new order of things,” a number of primary and secondary banks 
might be selected in the principal cities of the nation, Kendall went on, 
to receive the government's funds for their respective areas “upon their 
acceding to the terms proposed.” These banks would make monthly 
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eports to the secretary of the treasury and permit a regular inspection 

at their books. They would also handle most of the services presently 

provided by the BUS, such as the transfer of government funds from 
" 

o энд dat Vp Reed Î very negative feelings about the 

moval of the deposits from the BUS. He felt that any action at this time 

vas imprudent. Because of these concerns and the fact that Jackson 

wuld consult with Van Buren when he arrived in New York, Kendall 

rote his letter in the hope that it would quiet the Vice President's fears 

Jnd win his acquiescence to the intended removal before he met with 

Tackson. “T beg you to consider what Ihave written,” Kendall concluded, 

BOT you concur with me, I hope your great influence may be exerted 
in every proper mode, to effect the desired object." 

û" Бш Kendall did not let the matter rest there. He and Reuben Whitney, 

who was then employed in the Treasury Department, went to see Duane 

the day following his installation as Treasury secretary. Duane was 
оспей that removal vas a settled policy and that he would soon be 
directed by the President to transfer the government’s deposits from the 

BUS toa group of selected state banks. As he listened to this announce- 

ment Duane's jaw dropped several inches. He was so startled by this 

information and the manner in which it had been brought to his attention 

—both Kendall and Whitney were his subordinates—that his face im- 

mediately registered his “mortification.”20 

Kendall caught the signal. He quickly changed the subject and took his 
1еаке But the incident nettled Duane and he complained to Jackson the 
next morning. It was an attempt, he said, "to reduce me to a mere cypher 
in the administration."?? The President tried to reassure him, He denied 
sending anyone to instruct him on his duties, but admitted his inclination 
toremove the deposits. Since he was about to take off on his New England 
tour, Jackson did not feel it an appropriate time to discuss the matter in 
detail. Besides, he wanted Van Buren's opinion first. So he told Duane 
that he would send him his views from New York after consulting with 
the Vice President, along with the written opinions on the subject submit- 
ted by the other members of the cabinet. 

Jackson showed wretched executive management in this incident. He 
handled Duane very badly. He should have discussed the removal with 
him at length as soon as they met. There was no need to consult with Van 
Buren first—or if this was so imperative he should have kept it from 
Duane. But above all, he should have exerted greater efforts to convince 
his Treasury secretary that he was not a “cypher” brought in merely to 
execute a preordained decision. 

So the removal decision was allowed to hang fire while Jackson set off 
for New England. Before leaving Washington the President saw Duane 
again and once more indicated that he had an open mind on the question, 
“Не did not wish any one to conceal his opinions,” said Duane, “and that 
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оставу Jone 6, 1833, and headed for Baltimore. The tone of the 
tour was immediately struck by the vociferous enthusiasm with which 
Jackson "was everywhere greeted."** Once the pandemonium began 
Јао began almost as the President stepped foot ош of the door of the 
and E i grew with each day and place he visited. It almost 
cd between cities to outdo one another 


med as though a rivalry exist 
in expressing ré gratitude to the man who had done so much to 


preserve the Union. — { | 

"The frst day started with a grand adventure. For the first time in his 
life Jackson enjoyed the experience ofa ride on a railroad train. Ata point 
where the Washington Turnpike crossed the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
Toad, about twelve miles outside Baltimore, the President was met by the 
Maryland Welcoming Committee, consisting of General Samuel Smith 
and James McCulloch. They escorted him to the train, or "Steam Carrs,” 
as Jackson called it, for the ride into town. And "in a few minutes" he was 
whisked the twelve miles into Baltimore, arriving at half past two in the 
afternoon # An immense crowd was waiting at the Three Tons Tavern 
оп Brett Street to greet the Hero as he stepped from this new technologi- 
cal marvel of the modern age. Cheers rent the air and were repeated again 
and again. Indeed the President's three-day visit to Baltimore, recorded 
опе touring Irishman, was the occasion for “ап ear-splitting celebra- 
tion." 

On leaving the railroad train, Jackson and General Smith seated them- 
selves in an open barouche to drive to his lodgings at the Indian Queen 
Hotel. As the carriage passed through the streets the President “was 
greeted by masses of the people” who shouted to him, called his name, 
and then cried in unison,"Huzza! Huzza! Huzza!"?* 

It so happened that while Jackson was visiting Baltimore, the great 
Indian chieftain Black Hawk also arrived in town on exactly the same day. 
A year before, the warrior had led his people, the Sauk and Fox tribes. 
in a gallant but futile war against federal and state troops in northern 


for 
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Illinois. The war lasted only a few months and ended with the final 
removal of the Sauk and Fox Indians across the Mississippi River. Black 
Hawk and some of his chiefs were “held as hostages for the future good 
conduct of the late hostile bands" and had been brought east and kept 
under heavy guard.** They were taken first to Washington, and on April 
26, 1833, met President Jackson at the White House. Black Hawk was 
impressed by Old Hickory. “He looks as if he had seen as many winters 
аз 1 have,” the seventy-year-old chief said, "and seems to be a great 
brave." Jackson had little time for the Indians and told them that they 
would be temporarily incarcerated in Fortress Monroe. Black Hawk ob- 
jected and said he would rather return to his nation. “You will go to 
Fortress Monroe,” commanded Old Hickory, “and remain there con- 
tented until [I] give [you] permission" to return home. Their detention, 
he told them, depended on the conduct of the tribes and the dissipation. 
of “all the bad feeling which had led to the bloody scenes on the fron- 
tier." The Indians remained silent, "I concluded,” said Black Hawk, "it 
was best to obey our Great Father, and say nothing contrary to his 
wishes. "30 

Fanny Kemble, the celebrated English actress, visited the warrior in 
prison. She described him as a “diminutive, shrivelled looking old тап” 
who exuded calmness and dignity despite his size, He wore a blue cloth 
“surtout,” with scarlet leggings, a black silk neck handkerchief, and ear- 
rings. The cold dignity of the old chief, she said, expressed the indecency 
of his situation. To think of him, she wrote, “cooped up the whole horri- 
ble day long, in this hot prison-house full of people, made my heart 
ach 

А month later Black Hawk was released from prison and was now being 
paraded throughout the eastern states. The object of this tour was to 
demonstrate to him the superiority of American arms and equipment, to 
let him see with his own eyes the extent and power of the American nation 
and the utter futility of resisting removal of his people beyond the Missis- 
sippi River. The great chief created quite a sensation everywhere he went, 
“He appeared melancholy & dejected,” commented one, “never smiled, 
а most dignified look."** Baltimore was his first stop and he was again 
hauled before the President for final instructions before going forth to 
meet the American people. 

Black Hawk arrived at Jackson's hotel with a small entourage. The 
President looked glum. “When I saw you in Washington,” Old Hickory 
began, “I told you that you had behaved very badly, in raising the toma- 
hawk against the white people, and killing men, women and children 
upon the frontier." Jackson's face grew stern as he spoke. “Your conduct 
last year compelled me to send my warriors against you, and your people 
were defeated, with great loss, and your men surrendered, to be kept 
Until I should be satisfied that you would not try to do any more injury." 
During that meeting the President had promised to inquire whether the 
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no reaction to this announcement. "Major С; 
Ev ie reat Father continued, “will conduct you thou 
Г our towns. You will see the strength of the white people үш 
Vell see, that our young men are as numerous, as the leaves in the 
cS you do against us? You may kill a few women and children, 
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jl. "We do not wish to injure yo 
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nish you for your cruelties." 
E Th tomahawk,” the President commanded, "and live in peace 
with the frontiers.” Listen to the councils of Ke-o-kuk and the other 
friendly chiefs, “and I pray the Great Spirit to give you a smooth path and 
fair sky to return.” | 

‘General Jackson had а way with the Indians that both cowed and awed 
them. His manner was always stern, and slightly threatening. But he 
invariably held out the hope of a happy relationship if they obeyed his 
will. 
Chief Black Hawk stepped forward. He looked squarely at the Presi 
dent. He spoke softly but with great presence and dignity. "My Father, 
he said, "My ears are open to your words. I am glad to hear them. I am 
glad to go back to my people. I want to see my family. I did not behave 
well last summer. I ought not to have taken up the tomahawk. But my 
people have suffered a great deal. When I get back, I will remember your 
words. I won't go to war again. I will live in peace. I shall hold you by 
the hand."** 

These words, as recorded by the American press, were undoubtedly 
doctored to reassure the reading public that the menace of Black Hawk 
had ended forever and that he would no longer disturb the peace. In any 
event Jackson was pleased with this verbal exchange and the willingness 
of the chief to accept a peace imposed on him by force. That evening both 
men attended a performance at the Front Street theater, and it was 
difficult to decide which of the two commanded the greater interest and 
attention. 36 

On Saturday, June 8, Jackson and his party left Baltimore for Philadel- 
oe eae perme Chesapeake Bay steamer, for Che 

T. eere Бер transferred rge drawn by a team 
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the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, Jackson sat on the upper deck to 
view the countryside and acknowledge the handwaving and shouting 
of the spectators on the shore, The canal ended at Delaware City, 
where the party again transferred to another steamer, the Ohio, which 
took them the rest of the way to Philadelphia. 

There was one brief stop at New Castle, where Jackson met the gover- 
nor of Delaware, Caleb Bennett. Jackson went ashore to meet him and 
as they walked down one street the President noticed a banner stretched 
across the road bearing the words, "The Union—It must be Preserved.” 
The General studied it with pleasure. It showed that the American people 
understood the full purpose of his trip and approved.3? 

At Philadelphia the steamboat docked at the Navy Yard and a crowd 
estimated at thirty thousand greeted their Hero with long sustained 
cheers and huzzas. A barouche drawn by four white horses conveyed 
Jackson to the City Hotel, and the streets were so mobbed with people 
that a troop of cavalry was necessary to open a passageway. By this time 
the crowds bordered on frenzy. The warmth of their welcome, editorial- 
ized the Globe, proved that Philadelphia was indeed the “city of Brotherly 
Love," 

The following day, Sunday, Jackson attended services at the First Pres- 
byterian Church. After the services, and before he could leave his pew, 
he was mobbed by the congregation, who extended their hands from 
every direction in the hope of clasping his. For some, just to touch him 
was enough. A master politician, Jackson waded into the crowd, but when 
he realized the potential danger and the ever increasing size of the con- 
gregation he quickly drew back and slipped out of the church by a private 
door. 

Because of his health, the pain he constantly endured in his side, and 
the recurrent hemorrhages that prostrated him, Jackson planned to visit 
Dr. Physick during his brief stay in Philadelphia. The so-called “bleeding 
at the lungs” particularly distressed him, It went in cycles. Because the 
bullet fired by Charles Dickinson in 1806 lodged close to his heart it could 
not be removed. It subsequently formed abscesses which produced peri- 
odic flare-ups. There would be a period of repose during which the 
abscess remained stable or drained from his system without troubling 
him, But sometimes it would flare. Perhaps a coughing spell or heavy 
smoking would trigger an attack. Then he would start hemorrhaging. 
Chills seized him. Soon he was drenched in sweat. Frequently he col- 
lapsed. Finally, when the bleeding reduced the pressure on the abscess, 
he would slowly return to a “period of stability,” although greatly weak- 
ened and several pounds thinner.3? 

The prospect of alleviating some of the worst aspects of his condition 
—even if the cause itself could not be eliminated without major chest and 
heart surgery—drove Jackson to see Dr. Physick. After a brief and pleas- 
ant introduction, the President explained his symptoms. He ended with 
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The doctor was utterly € 


Dr. Physick could айн d 
it 

Jackson, so рева о ‘of his demeanor, that he could talk of aoe 
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and indescribable c 
à e time usually recommended bleeding to t 
. Even when the problem involved h 
‘n—doctors had no hesitation in callin 
ч кш. As the most distinguished member of 
rubei dien Dr. Physik apparently understood the Жошы 
Prof achieving any lasting improvem®n and so he simply encourage 
Jackson to Keep up the good fight. “I have seen Doctor Phisic,” the 
President informed his son, “who encourages me, and says my heart iy 
ot effected in any way, and the pain in the side can be removed by 
cupping.*" «t He simply had to live. with his condition, like it or not, 
‘On Monday, June 10, the President and his party set out for Indepen. 


dence Hall, A large crowd of invited guests was introduced to Jackson at 
S reception given е Hall, but soon a mob forced its way 


by the mayor at th 
ro ре building. For two hours they surrounded him and shook his 
and. The air was stifling. Someone had enough sense to open ће win- 


Dow but then a “ludicrous scene ensued.” People began tumbling ош 
Оке windows, falling a distance of six feet. Some jumped, others dove, 
still others simply rolled out.** 

"Though exhausted, Jackson showed по sign of it. He flattered the 
ladies, as usual, shook hands with their menfolk, patted the heads and 
cheeks of children, and even kissed babies. The scene horrified some. 
"The degeneracy of the age in taste, feelings, and principles,” said one, 
was absolutely appalling. Jackson was led around by his party as though 
he were a wild beast on exhibition.** 

At noon the President left the Hall, mounted a horse, and rode off to 
review a military parade. Cass and McLane flanked him, riding on the let 
and right and slightly behind. The parade lasted five hours; all the while 
Jackson sat bolt upright in his saddle. It should have drained him, yet he 
retained enough strength to attend a military ball that evening. Clearly 
he pushed himself. Already he had begun to wish the tour was over and 
that he might escape to the Hermitage. “I think it is the last journey, 1 
shall ever undertake,” he wrote his son. Still he had to admit that the size 
and adulation of the crowds proved the wisdom of taking this tour. "I 
shall not attempt to describe the feelings of the people," he declared 

‘suffice it to say that it surpassed any thing I ever witnessed." 
SPP ete af reing ton te mao i a bp cogo ent 
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The following morning at 9 A.M. the party drove іо the wharf, where 
they boarded the steamboat Philadephia. Near Trenton they debarked 
and drove to the capital of New Jersey, where they dined and rested for 
the night. Meanwhile New York City geared itself for Jackson's coming. 
For more than a week preparations had been in full swing, with an official 
Fleming committee numbering four hundred people of the “highest 
ei ding and respectability.” Even Philip Hone, who disliked доп 
intensely, considered it a distinct "honor" to be invited to. join the escort 
aboard the steamer North America, which would accompany the President 
from Perth Amboy to New York City. "This has been a day of jubilee in 
New York.” recorded Hone in his diary. "The Man of the People (for he 
is such in a greater degree than any who has gone before him) slept last 
night at Trenton and was to make his triumphal entry to-day June 12). 
he North America was convoyed by the Ohio, Hercule, and Rufus King, 
all filled with passengers. At eleven o'clock on Wednesday, June 12, the 
Ships arrived at Perth Amboy. Two hours later ће President arrived and 
the convoy set sail, The guests were then served "the most splendid 
inner which was ever seen on board a vessel." The delicacies included 
"fourteen fresh salmon well cooked and in prime order." Niblo, of Niblo 
Gardens fame, provided the dinner, said Hone, "and the little man cer- 
tainly covered himself with glory.” As the ship entered the Narrows the 
two forte nearby began firing a salute. The sounds of their heavy guns 
broke up the dinner party and brought everyone on deck.” 

‘Other ships of every size, shape, and description crowded the harbor. 
Those equipped to do so fired a salute. Governor's Island sounded its 
welcome with heavy firing. The landing of the presidential party took 
place at midafternoon on the wharf at Castle Garden. General Jackson 
was received by the mayor and escorted to a "great saloon” which had 
been handsomely prepared for the occasion. Everywhere people assem- 
bled to catch sight of the President, "The wharves and housetops and 
vessels were covered with people.” Troops were drawn up on the Battery. 
on = Fans бош people jammed the area.‘ Е 

t that time Castle Garden was separated from 
A wooden bridge connected them Immodiotely re 
Jackson mounted a horse and led the procession across the bridge. He 
had just reached the other side, followed by one or two others, hen the 
Battery side of the bridge collapsed. Dignitaries of every age and sed 
plunged into the water. Cabinet members, presidential ыраны оа 
congressmen, mayors, and other celebrities tumbled into ‘he shallow 
depths, all drenched, all frightened, and all struggling to regain solid 
рош. It was quite a sight. McLane escaped the Чыр om Ga 
Donelson, and Levi Woodbury, the secretary of ho had just 
joined the рапу, waded through four feet of obits we bate 
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“Major Jack Downing," the pseudonymn for Seba Smith, hag 
begun to amuse the nation with hilarious accounts in the negn, Tad, 
the "Grand Triumphal Tour," and with this incident he clic"! 
hundred folks splashed into the water, ай mixed up together ong "a 
of other.” He noted that Lewis Cass had lost his wig but he y 
reassured his readers that the loss created no problem, Afer ht 
Indian tribes came within the jurisdiction of Cass's department a 
would surely have no difficulty in finding "a scalp to suit him "a 

While the dignitaries scrambled out of the water to dry themsele , 
regain their composure, Jackson waited for the preparations to be 
pleted for a grand parade up Broadway to City Най. Only a shor ш 
lapsed. Then the signal was given, the dignitaries, still dripping ма, ш 
their places in line, and off they all went in a grand march up pat 
Manhattan, Jackson on horseback leading the way. 

From the Battery to City Hall Park, Broadway was one "solid masy gp 
men, women, and children, who greeted their favorite with chee 
shouts, and waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs.” The President dy 
his tall hat, still draped with a "weeper" in memory of his beloved Rach 
as he gestured his thanks and greetings to the people on both sides of 
the street, The outpouring of affection startled even those who remen 
bered George Washington's arrival in New York to begin his administr, 
tion in 1789. "The President [Jackson] is certainly the most popular man 
we have ever known.” Not George Washington. Washington was too 
dignified, too grave for the popular tastes, and men could not approach 
him with familiarity. “Here is a man who suits them exactly. He has a kind 
expression for each—the same to all, no doubt, but each thinks it іп. 
tended for himself. . . . Talk of him as the second Washington! It won't 
do now; Washington was only the first Jackson. . . . So huzza for Jack- 


son!"3! 
All Manhattan huzza-ed for Old Hickory as he paraded up Broadway. 


People jammed every spot available—"a sea of waving and heaving and 
changing myriads.” The uncovered head of the President was plainly 
visible to all as he bowed and waved his hat in response to “the enthusias- 
tic and heart-felt greetings.” “A freeman, a patriot, who had served his 
country, and who now was her chief magistrate, was come to visit his 
countrymen, and . . . had caused such a welcome as no monarch with all 
his pageantry had ever received.” 

Everyone commented on what they saw: a President waving to the 
people, shaking their hands, and kissing their babies. Not like the old 
days. The remoteness of a Washington, the shyness of a Jefferson, the 
hauteur of an Adams had vanished. Instead they had a President who 
mingled with the people and claimed to be their representative. And 
indeed he was. The country had become a democracy from the looks of 
things, and it was nowhere more visible than in the “office of the chief 
‘magistracy.”” 
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When Jackson reached City Hall, he was formally greeted by Governor 
William L. Marcy and his staff, Then, standing on a platform fronting the 
Park, the President received the marching salute of a corps of state militia. 
It was "truly a magnificent scene” and Jackson was deeply impressed. 
With “a quivering lip but a brightening eye,” the General turned to 
Governor Marcy and said: "Nullfication will never take root HERE. 92 

By this time the Vice President, Martin Van Buren, had joined the 
party, and when the City Hall ceremonies concluded the two men headed 
for the American Hotel, where a guard of honor awaited the General. As 
soon as he could excuse himself, Jackson soothed his aching body in a 
warm bath. He was subjecting himself to excessive physical punishment 
(which he realized) and he risked a complete breakdown. But the oppor- 
tunity was so unique for binding the country together that he saw his 
punishment as а duty that must be endured for the sake of the Union. 
Besides, the people seemed so genuinely happy to see him that he felt 
һе owed them as much time and attention as he could possibly muster. 
“I have witnessed enthusiasms before,” he wrote his son two days after 
his arrival in New York, “but never before have I witnessed such a scene 
of personal regard as I have to day, and ever since I lefi Washington. 1 
have bowed to upwards of two hundred thousand people to day—never 
has there been such affection of the people before I am sure been 
evinced.” 

During Jackson's three-day stay in the city—which cost New York tax- 
payers about $9,000%—he took an excursion to Staten Island aboard a 
steamboat. As he stood on the deck he suddenly turned and swept the 
harbor with his piercing eyes. “What a country God has given из!” he 
murmured, “How thankful we ought to be that God has given us such a 
country to live in.” 

He paused a moment. Then he continued his paean. “We have the best 
country, and the best institutions in the world. No people have so much 
to be grateful for as we. But ah! . . . there is one thing that I fear will yet 
sap the foundations of our liberty—that monster institution, the bank of 
the United States! Its existence is incompatible with liberty. One of the 
two must fall—the bank or our free institutions. Next Congress, the effort 
to effect a re-charter will be renewed; but my consent they shall never 

have! 

‘The monster Bank rarely left Jackson's mind, despite the hectic pace 
of the tour. So, at the first opportunity, he closeted himself with Van 
Buren to talk about the Bank, specifically the removal of the deposits. 

With him he carried a working paper, probably prepared by Kendall, 
which directed Duane to begin planning for removal. Jackson showed 
these “rough notes” to Van Buren and asked for his opinion. At the same 
time the Vice President received a letter from Louis McLane—who had 
left the party to return to Washington—urging restraint in any action 
affecting the deposits until Congress reconvened in December. For the 
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next several days, whenever their hohle permitted, Jackson ang y 
‘the arguments pro and con concerning remo, Уч 
ee dae Gawd Woodbury joined the discussions, мам 
For his part, Van Buren probably favored the replacing of the pus 
a number of state banks such as Kendall had suggested. He had se, "rh 
success of the Safety Fund System of New York (which he helped 
introduce), and he correctly gauged the temper of Jackson's thinking 9 
the subject. But he was a cautious man and, like McLane, worried 4 
the consequences of precipitously pulling the government's funds ou n 
the BUS. Also, he worried uem the а of such an action on his 
р „Не was heir apparent. No опе could dispute that 
ерес should be torn apart by needless conflict ora 
removal of the deposits, it would surely jeopardize his nomination ap, 
party convention. If nothing else, he needed to exercise extreme care ig 
lowing himself to become a pivotal figure in this developing cong; 


Жр the careful Van Buren did not reveal his hesitancy to Jackson, 
knowing how committed the old man маз becoming to immediate те 
moval Instead he indicated his willingness to go along with whatever Qj 
Hickory decided. Words of caution popped out of his mouth from time 
to time as they moved from city to city and continued their talks, bu, 
nothing that could annoy his chief. Nothing to upset him. 

"The Grand Triumphal Tour proceeded northward into Connecticut 
after the visit to New York. It was noted with pleasure in the Democratic 
newspapers how careful Jackson was to shape "all his arrangements in 
such a manner as to avoid desecrating the Sabboth . . . which has been 
too often the case with our distinguished men." Not this President. With 
all the applause and cheers he had received he did not forget his obliga- 
tions "to honor the institutions of heaven and in doing so to set a helpful 
example before the millions" he influenced. Moreover, he rekindled the 
patriotism of all who saw and heard him, “The smile—the grace—the 
manner of the President is very engaging,” commented one newspaper. 
“Не appeared to feel as a father surrounded by a numerous band of 
children—happy in their affections and loving them with all a parent’s 
love Such are the impressions left by the visit of Andrew Jackson—the. 
Hero, the Statesman, the Patriot.’ "38 

At Bridgeport, Connecticut, the party paused for an hour and allowed 
the “Yankee gals” to express their affection for the President. At New 
Haven, Jackson attended a reception tendered by the governor and 
mayor, and visited Yale. On Sunday he participated in three church 
services—Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal—and ran up a tavern 
bill estimated at $500.59 While in New Haven he arranged for the repair 
of his carriage and its shipment to Washington. 

„The party pushed on from New Haven to Hartford, leaving at six 
o'clock in the morning. Although the crowds along the route were not a$ 
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large nor as demonstrative as those in New York, still they generated 
ugh excitement to provide considerable political benefit for Demo- 
шз "The grand parade in Hartford was very colorful, for example, and 
mo one remembered ever seeing such enthusiasm and excitement.“ 
No matter what town Jackson entered, the first thing he saw was an 
enormous sign stretched across the main street, Sometimes it simply said, 
“WELCOME” or “THE HERO OF NEW ORLEANS.” But most often 
it read, “THE UNION MUST ВЕ PRESERVED." In a number of New 
England towns the sign frequently quoted from Jackson's first message 
to Congress. The old man smiled broadly when he saw it "ASK NOTH- 
ING NOT RIGHT—SUBMIT TO NOTHING WRONG. 
By the time Jackson reached. Rhode Island his exhaustion was begin- 
ning to show, despite his efforts to hide it. Cannons boomed his presence 
everywhere he went and it was sometimes impossible to find a moment's 
rest. The receptions were constant, the speechmaking unavoidable. And 
the important state of Massachusetts still lay ahead. Jackson began to wilt. 
Governor Levi Lincoln of Massachusetts had appointed Josiah Quincy, 
the son of the president of Harvard University, as a special aide-de-camp 
to accompany Jackson during his tour of Massachusetts. The young man 
waited at the Pawtucket Bridge as the presidential party completed its 
Rhode Island visit and prepared to cross the Pawtucket River, the bound- 
ary line between the two states. It was the morning of Thursday, June 20, 
when a solitary figure started walking across the bridge. In a moment 
Quincy realized that it was the President of the United States. The figure 
looked very slender to the young man, indeed cadaverous, "and very 
mltany-lookng.” Well behind Jackson walked Van Buren, Cass, and 
гу. Then, as the group crossed from one state to the other, the 
Pawtucket artillery fired a final salute and in so doing broke practically 
every windowpane in Pawtucket, for which the state paid “a goodly 
Quincy felt very uncomfortable as the Presi i 
Eme aer eie аш 
advancing in solitary state to hear it.” As the majestic figure neared, 1i 
kinds of fragmented thoughts swirled in Quincy's head. 1 suddenly be 
came obvious to him that here “was, in essence, a knightly personage.” 
judice i 
Prejudiced, to be sure. Narrow, and mistaken upon many things, D 
clearly һе was “a gentleman in his high sense of honorand athe uil 
straightforward courtesies” which were obvious at once and vhi Бра 
easily “distinguished from the veneer of policy." Quincy adimined dtp 
was not prepared to be favorably impressed by someone whe wae "мый 
intolerable о the Brahmin aste of my native Stat.” dod 
е lone figure crossed the bridge a \ 
"Reece re a 
speech to a single person, The military kept the crowds eck on boa 
sides of the bridge. Somehow Quincy got through his address and the 
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President made a suitable reply. They then walked to a barouche ы 
was to serve them as transport for the length of Jackson's stay in у 
Chusetts, They stopped for breakfast at Attleborough and visiteg è 
jewelry factories for which the town was famous. The manager of gn 
these firms showed the President numerous cards of butions stam 
with the palmetto tree, the insignia of South Carolina, They had perà 
ordered by the nullifers as their badge, he said, but canceled by in 
President's forceful actions against them. Jackson laughed over the ү 
that reason in South Carolina had been turned to commercial value 


Massachusetts. | 
As they journeyed from опе town to the next, Quincy slowly fell under 


Jackson's charm and seductive powers. The President talked constan, 
and frankly, both about events and individuals. Quincy was amazed ath, 
conversational prowess. "His conversation,” he said, "was interestin 
from its sincerity, decision, and point.” Obviously, Jackson was not a 
ignoramus, as was so often claimed in Massachusetts, but an intelligent 
and articulate politician. Nor was he a man to accept differences of opin, 
ion with equanimity; but, said Quincy, it was also clear that because he 
was “honest and earnest, Heaven would not suffer his opinions to be 
other than right. "6 

When they reached Roxbury at four in the afternoon they found a 
“triumphal arch” erected for the President's benefit. They were greeted 
by an orator who spoke glowingly of Jackson's noble deed in preserving 
the Union. “Sir,” responded the President in his reply, “it shall be pre. 
served as long as there is a nerve in this arm!”67 

By the time the touring party neared Boston, Jackson was clearly in 
physical distress. Someone noticed that as he mounted his horse he fell 
forward upon the neck of the animal, as a tired old man would do. Then, 
like a shot, he bolted upright, sitting in the saddle in a stiff, soldierly 
fashion. It was the action of a determined man, but it was painful to see. 

When Jackson arrived in Boston he was at a point nearing total exhaus- 
tion. Still there was no respite from the demanding schedule even though 
he had caught cold and desperately needed to rest. On the first day of 
his visit, June 21, he attended a parade, complete with fire engines; met 
the governor and received an official welcome in which he was praised for 
preserving “the national sovereignty and independence” against “internal disaf- 
fection and disloyalty”; and reviewed the Boston Brigade commanded by 
General Taylor. During the review a tremendous blast from the artillery 
frightened the horses and sent them scurrying in all directions. Jackson 
quickly gained control of his mount and circled the troops and regained 
his position to receive the salute. But Van Buren, who was an excellent 
horseman, had neither whip nor spur and his horse began a series of 
Fetrograde movements in “а most unmilitary character” until it brought 
its tail up against a fence separating the Commons from the Mall. 

Why, where's the Vice President?" Jackson inquired. 
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“About as nearly on the fence as a gentleman of his positive political 
convictions is likely to get,” joked Quincy in reply. 

Jackson laughed out loud. “That’s very true,” he said; “and you've 
matched him with a horse who is even more noncommittal than his 
rider." 

Over the weekend Jackson continued to lose strength and on Monday, 
June 24, he took to his bed. Then he began hemorrhaging. It started with 
the cold, an abscess formed and then ruptured.” The hotel where he was 
staying, the Tremont House, was suddenly enveloped in silence. Extra 
carpets were laid in the halls of the floor to muffle all sound. Everyone 
tiptoed around the prostrate figure. The Quincy family physician, a Dr. 
Warren, was summoned, and the first thing he did was to bleed the 
President. When that procedure failed to gain results the good doctor 
bled his patient a second time. 

While resting in bed after the bloodletting Jackson asked Quincy to 
read him the amusing articles in the newspaper by "Major Jack Down- 
ing.” He rather enjoyed Downing’s needling about the tour since they 
were done in good fun and so expertly. At one point Jackson interrupted 
Quincy's reading with a comment. “The Vice President must have written 
that,” he chuckled. “Depend upon it, Jack Downing is only Van Buren in 
masquerade.""7! 

After two days of rest, and after the doctor ceased his infernal bleeding, 
Jackson felt stronger. He forced himself to get out of bed. He willed 
himself to recover. Besides, he felt a duty to complete the draft of two 
communications to the secretary of the treasury regarding the removal 
of the government's deposits from the BUS. Andrew J. Donelson assisted 
him and both documents bore the date June 26. In the first Jackson 
announced that he had come to the conclusion that the removal “ought 
to be done as soon as we can get ready, and at furthest, by the Ist or 15th 
of September next.” This would allow time to prepare a “new system" 
and have it in operation by the time Congress reconvened in December. 
То further this object he thought it “desirable” to appoint an agent from. 
the Treasury Department—Amos Kendall, he said, would be a “proper 
person"—to proceed immediately to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, and in these cities find "primary banks" to receive the gov- 
ernment's deposits. Later other primary banks in the south and west 
could be selected, along with “secondary” banks that would assist in 
carrying out all the fiscal functions formerly performed by the BUS. 
Jackson, in this letter, chose his words very carefully. He did not order 
Duane to set removal in motion. “These views will be regarded by you 
as suggestions,” he said. “It is not my intention to interfere with the 
independent exercise of the discretion committed to you by law over the 
subject" 

The second letter was a long, carefully argued presentation of the 
President's reasons for reaching his conclusion. It attempted to refute 
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same respect shown towa 


i rican people had seen 
Since бе American Corporation tought the honors conferred upon 


liments" to the office he held.” 
7 the degree of Doctor of Laws. As a member 
corporation, John Quincy Adams vas invited to 


be present for the cerem п 
punds and the silent feud that existe: er 
Frmnellectal grounds. As “an affectionate child of our Alma Mater,” he 


told Quincy, he could not witness "her disgrace in conferring her highest 
literary honors upon 4 barbarian who could not write a sentence of 
grammar and hardly could spell his own name.”75 

айаш resentment and bitterness toward Jackson poured out as he 
wate He knew perfectly well that Old Hickory could both spell his name 
(hich he always underlined) and write on occasion with enormous stylis- 
ТУЗШ, True, his grammar and spelling lacked "refinement," but the 
problem had more to do with his indifference to them than anything else. 
Dn single sheet he could spell a name or a word three different ways. 
They were all the same to him. But Andrew Jackson was no illiterate 
frontiersman, much less a barbarian. He combined grace of manner with 
impressive intellectual power. 

Tt was a chilly and overcast day when Jackson entered his barouche at 
10 a.m. for the short journey to Cambridge to receive the degree. As usual 
he was greeted with “acclamations” wherever he was seen. As he drove 
along the route he was full of conversation, his eye seemed brighter than 
ever, “all aglow with the mighty will which can compel the body to 
execute its behests.” He seemed genuinely delighted at receiving the 
degree. 

When Jackson walked into the college chapel for the ceremonies, an 
emotional current surged through the witnessing crowd. Leaning on the 
arm of President Quincy, the General walked stiffly into the chapel. His 
appearance “instantly produced . . . something like admiration and re- 


pases T 
знат РА audience. He exuded “mysterious charm upon 
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The exercises, when they began, were conducted in Latin for the most 
part. President Quincy s address was certainly in Latin. Then, pote Ea 
spouted from the mouth of young Francis Bowen, a student of the зоп 
class, who was asked to deliver something appropriate. The degree um 
was conferred in Latin, after which Jackson was expected to respond. 
According to one humorous account, the General looked out at the 
audience and said: “Ex post facto; e pluribus unum; sic semper tyrannis; quid pro 
quo," and not a Latin scholar in the room could fault his grammar one 
iota” 1 

Actually Jackson mumbled something in the vernacular which nobody 
heard. А 

Major Jack Downing later embellished the story about Jackson's use of 
Latin. After giving a speech at "Downingville," the President was about 
to sit down when someone in the audience called out to him, "You must 
give them a little Latin, Doctor.” Whereupon Jackson replied, quick as 
lightning, "E pluribus unum, my friends, sine qua non!?* 

The point of the story should not be lost. It was not a sly dig at Jackson. 
At least the American people did not interpret it that way. Rather it 
intimated that “a man of the people could triumph over the crafts and 
subtleties” of elitists. It was the superiority of democracy over aristoc- 
racy, represented in the person of President Jackson, that the American 
people agreed was the point of the story. 

After the exercises concluded, Doctor Jackson was taken to a parlor in 
the president's house where he received the students who passed before 
him and shook his hand. "I am most happy to see you, gentleme 
said, “I wish you all much happiness." Or, to vary his greeting, “Gi 
men, I heartily wish you success in life 

The General was very poised as he received the company. No barbar- 
ian, he. Old Hickory behaved with all the dignity and nobility of manner 
for which he was renowned. At first he shook hands with every student 
who approached him, but he soon found this effort strenuous and һе 
desisted. However, when the two pretty children of Dr. Palfrey came up 
то him, the old man melted. He grasped their hands, lifted them up, and 
kissed them. It was, said young Quincy, “а pleasant sight. . . . This rough 
soldier . . . could kiss little children with lips as pure as their own."*? 

From Cambridge, the presidential party headed for Charlestown to 
view the Bunker Hill monument still under construction, receive two 
cannonballs as mementos of the famous battle, and hear an address from 
the long-winded Edward Everett.9? Two hours of this, along with a pro- 
cession around the town, and “the inevitable collation,” wearied Doctor 
Jackson but he simply kept going. When someone suggested he cancel 
the afternoon events, he shook his head. “These people have made their 
arrangements to welcome me,” he declared, "and so long as 1 am not on 
my back, I will gratify them. 

In his address at the Bunker Hill monument, President Jackson gave 
a short but intensely patriotic speech about the heroes who had fought 
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a free and independent nation 
and died at that spot O reno all these are added your moraj be 
went on од religious institutions—your happy equality of сопы, 
literary, and relig тиз—уошг foundations for educate 
your charitable establishmet industry. aod ain 
general diffusion of knowledge—your ry and enterprise e 
Жеп we reflect that most of this is common to the New England d 
you may well be proud of your native land, and our country may wel 
proud of New Enth S Ol Hickory, a master pol айг, 
pletely captivated his audience, His speech was reprinted all over Nes 
ccm Triumphal Tour pressed on. It moved to Lynn, Massachy, 
setts, but by now Jackson could barely stand on his feet, and he was forceq 
to take to his bed for several hours. After a short rest he struggled to hi 
Жон and rode on to Marblehead, a Democratic stronghold. Preparation, 
for a "grand banquet” had been completed at Marblehead, but young 
Quincy decided that in view of the President's physical condition they 
should make all speed for Salem. Marblehead did not appreciate ui, 
discourtcsy. Good Democrats all, they excused Jackson. But they wamed 
Quincy not to show his face again in Marblehead.** 

"The drive to Salem produced some anxious moments. Quite clearly the 
President was getting weaker and weaker, and they thought he might 
faint, They rushed him to his hotel, tucked him in bed, and canceled al 
receptions. An elaborate procession had been planned, so Van Buren and 
Quincy rode in the presidential barouche in Jackson's place. Since it was 
getting dark no one was the wiser and the people cheered the carriage 
as it passed in the mistaken belief that they had seen the President 
Quincy rode bolt upright; Van Buren bowed left and right and accepted 
the applause as his personal due." 

No one who had seen Jackson the night before as he slid into bed ever 
imagined that he could resume the tour the next day. But that is exactly 
what he did. “Ап exertion of the will of which only the exceptional man 
is capable,” was the way Quincy explained it. And he hit it right on the 
mark. Jackson had long ago subjected his frail coil to a sovereign will, and 
it always responded to his command.** 

Оп their way to Andover, Van Buren asked the President to relate what 
happened at the Ваше of New Orleans. “It was, undoubtedly, the most 
interesting narrative I ever heard," admitted Quincy, so fascinating, in 
fact, that he failed to set down a single word of it in his journal. On only 
Опе point was his memory distinct. Jackson declared that the watchword 

Booty and Beauty" had been given by General Pakenham himself? 

One of the things that Jackson and his nephew, Andrew J. Donelson. 
noted during thei д 
окей during their tour was the difference between New Englanders 
bod Merl s iie ord What is different about New England, thet 

s order and habitual respect for those in authority." 
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п, the famed manufacturing 
Че canals generated the waterpower to drive over 
т renown was its army of factory girls, who 
der conditions that seemed utopian for the 
rded in homelike dormitories, an 


A principal stopover occurred at Lowel 


town where man-ma‘ 
200,000 spindles. OF great 
lived and worked in town un 
time. They worked in the mills, "o У dani 
were supervised by concerned and watchful guardi А 

Р arrival in Lowell produced а parade in his honor m e 
ceeded all anticipation."*" It was about three o'clock in the айе à 
When he arrived. The military escort consisted of a company of artillery 
a company of riflemen, several companies of light infantry, and а Ene 
sion of "young females" employed in the factories. It was quite а к 
"The women and girls are crazy to see us,” said Major Downing: 1 all 
were some five thousand of these young females, all under thirty and al 
dressed in snow-white dresses with sashes of different colors to designate 
their different manufacturing establishments. They were all hatless, inei 
pretty faces "shining" up at Jackson as he passed. Each carried a parasol 
most of which were green. They were massed four deep along the route 
and constituted a veritable "mile of girs.” They waved the parasols at the 
President in graceful salute. Jackson was nearly beside himself with pleas- 
ure at the sight of these “self-respecting daughters of American yeo- 
тату, who wrought so cheerfully with the machinery of the mills." When 
the President and his party arrived at the Merrimack Hotel they took а 
position on a platform and the whole procession of military and white- 
frocked young ladies passed in review before them.’ 

The townspeople of Lowell could not do enough to show their grati- 
tude in having the President among them and their pride in their manu- 
facturing establishments. The situation of the "young females” was re- 
peatedly mentioned to the President. They were not the “oppressed, 
miserable, half starved females of an European manufacturing city, but 
well educated, well dressed females, perfectly independent of any control 
from the proprietors, at liberty. . . to leave it and seek any other employ- 
ment that may produce more money.” These were to be the “wives of 
virtuous, high-minded, independent citizens” and the mothers of future 
judges, legislators, and Presidents. “Does not the spectacle present, in a 
delightful aspect, the operation and effect of our truly republican institu- 
tions?" 

‘Jackson agreed totally, so much so that he asked to see a mill in opera- 
tion, especially one that would demonstrate the “ingenuity of the machin- 
ery, and the immense power of the water-wheels." Although the mills had 


been dosed down for the celebration of the President's arrival into town, 
at Jackson's request they were reopened.’ 

‘The operation of the mills fascinated the old man. He asked dozens of 
questions. How many people were employed in each mill? What was their 
average wage? How much cotton was “worked up” each day? How much 
cloth was tumed out? The power loom especially attracted him, and to 
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е its value one of the proprietors exhibited a piece of 
pes bought in 1813 for 85 a yard and а the Presiden ath 
‘of American cloth, recent produced and of superior quality, which ү 
td. “The president ‘examined the fabrics attentively 
рз ed at Же ‘American product was indeed superior. That its price. 
agreed ficantly lower than the ‘earlier British product truly amazed hin a 
so T peers not only visited the mills but the print shops as yey 
5 took part in these shops. And in their fire engines: 
нав equipment ed the best in the country, and nothing 
aay des the President would do. Jackson stareq 


full demonstration for j 
ess han a fl deemed of the spraying water, The “i 


meter wheels” attached to the equipment "was truly aston, 

Ping. e the different buildings with water in a few minutes, by 
ishing, pipes manned by the different engineer 97 

rout dominated Jackson's thoughts long after he left the town. He 

his ride to the state line. "What a county 


ча 


f nothing else during 
prn genui" he kept repeating. "We have the best institutions in 
the world. which they reached on June 27, young 


he New Hampshire line, 
At the Ok his leave. Jackson was sorry to see him go, and the young 
Quin dily admitted that, despite his “Brahmin” upbringing, he had 


Compleicly succumbed to this man of the people. "Come and see me at 
he White House,” urged the President; “or, better still, at the Hermit 
E^ 


age. if I live to return to it. | 
Tie farewells over, the party headed immediately for Portsmouth, 


where the local Democrats planned to have an exclusive reception and 
keep the President all to themselves. But Jackson would have none of it. 
Such partisanship undermined the very purpose of the tour. He left the 
city as quickly as decency allowed and pushed on to Concord. By this time 
the President was out of sorts. He was exhausted by the travel and the 
endless receptions, parades, and celebrations. And he was offended by 
the mounting politicking he had to contend with at each stop along the 
way. His health began to worsen. Fatigue wore him down. He seemed to 
some іп mortal danger. 

He reached his decision very suddenly. He would terminate the tour 
and return to Washington, and the reason given the public was his poor 
health, But John Quincy Adams had his doubts about the true reason. 
“Whether from real disease, crafty sickness, or the collisions of rival 
servility between the two parties їп New Hampshire, is yet uncertain; 
perhaps a little of all three."!?? Perhaps. 

_The people in Maine, Vermont, and upstate New York were all deeply 
disappointed by the sudden cancellation of the tour, but they were re 
minded that he could no longer endure this steady drain on his strength. 
Es "must hasten back to Washington," agreed Adams, "or he will be 

lorified into his grave."!?! Besides, he had already achieved the majo 
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objectives of his tour. And what with his poor health and the need to 
attend to the problem of the removal of the deposits, he should get back 
to the White House. So he turned around at Concord and returned 
through Lowell and Roxbury, avoiding Boston. He proceeded to Provi- 
dence, where he caught a steamboat for New York, and from that point 
headed straight for Washington, arriving at ten o'clock in the morning 
of July 4. From Concord to Washington he traversed a distance of 474 
miles in three days. Major Lewis was appalled at Jackson's appearance аз 
he staggered into the White House. “I confess I was seriously alarmed 
at his feeble and emaciated appearance."102 

‘The tour was a stunning political performance from start to finish. It 
accomplished everything Jackson desired. It stirred the patriotism of the 
nation, stimulated the notion of the Union as something perpetual, and 
raised the presidential office to new heights of popular esteem. For Jack- 
son personally it strengthened his bond with the “ordinary citizens” of 
the nation. In effect he transformed formal presidential tours, such as 
Washington and Monroe had undertaken, into nationalistic, nonpartisan 
celebrations to quicken the nation's sense of well-being and remind it of 
its greatness and strength. 

Not everyone applauded the Grand Triumphal Tour. The Richmond 
Enguirer worried about the attentions Jackson received. "They were more 
like the homage of subjects to their ruler, than of a free people towards 
their first magistrate.” They resembled "the pomp of monarchy,” and 
some bordered on “the vilest taste!” Still the Enquirer recognized that it 
was Jackson's extraordinary popularity and rapport with the people— 
rather than any defect in American institutions—that had produced these 
“attentions.” “Amid all these superfluous, and many of them silly, de- 
scriptions, we cannot fail to perceive that the president has been received 
with a cordiality of kindness, and a sincerity of respect, which bespeak the 
great popularity of the man and his administration. "io* 

“And so ends this magnificent tour,” sniffed John Quincy Adams. It 
ended іп personal triumph, in a strengthened Union, and іп a happily 
exhausted but nearly prostrate President. 


СНАРТЕК 6 


Duane’s Dismissal 


ACKSON STAGGERED into his room on the second floor 
of the White House he knew exactly what he must do to regain his 
Strength and health. His chronic illnesses, extending back more than 
twenty years, had long trained him in the "arts" of self-medication. Fre- 
quently his nostrums were harmless, Sometimes they helped, but most 
times they only worsened his condition. He did believe in exercise and 

gies. He also approved blood- 


relaxation, both of which restored his ene! 
s, regular doses of calomel, the “matchless 


letting, fasting, special diet 
sanative,” brandy, whiskey, and salt. He became so "expert" at medical 
treatment that he frequently suggested “cures” to his friends whenever 
they became ill. His good friend General John Coffee, for example, at- 
tended the second inauguration in Washington but on his way home fell 
ill with “dropsy in the lungs.” Jackson immediately offered his “latest” 
medical prescription. “Permit me to suggest to you a dry diet," he wrote, 
“such as broiled beef on the coals, and ash cake bread, or hard biscuit, 
using as little liquids as possible. . . . If benefit is to result from it, & is 
worth the experiment—apply the flesh brush frequently, & freely, bathing 
your body in warm salt and water frequently, & your feet & legs in the 
same (warm) every evening, and rubing them with brandy or whisky, after 
they are well wiped—the spirits to be warm, and not wiped оЁ.... Take 
аз much exercise as you can, either on horseback, or in a carriage—and 
if any medicine is necessary, let it be calomel, fter six hours, worked off 
with oil—no liquid but coffee used to give action to the medicine, & te 
work it off—salts are injureous to all dropsical habits. and calomel is the 
great cleanser of the blood." 

Because of his own “dropsical habits"—his feet and ankles sometimes 
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swelled to such a size that he could not stand without intense discomfort 
—"Doctor™ Jackson took warm salt baths quite regularly. Indeed, as soon 
as he returned to the White House, he commenced a regular regimen of 
baths, exercise (mostly horseback riding), and calomel, He fasted a great 
deal as well, but that resulted more from his poor appetite thana planned 
diet? His weight rarely exceeded 140 Ibs. and sometimes fell below 130. 

Fortunately for his mental health his mind was constantly diverted from 
his physical discomfort by the needs and concerns of his office. Upon his 
retum to Washington several items awaited executive action, the most 
important of which was the question of the removal of the government's 
deposits from the “Golden vaults of the Mammoth Bank."* 

Although Jackson had concluded that the deposits must be removed, 
he refrained from ordering Duane to execute the order. His reluctance 
was wrongly seen by Duane as a recognition of the right of the Treasury 
Secretary to decide the question himself. Also, Duane foolishly assumed 
that any direction given the secretary on the matter must come from the 
Congress.* This was not Jackson's intent at all, but it was certainly one 
he unwittingly encouraged Duane to believe. Furthermore, Jackson did 
not wish to pull the government's funds out of the BUS in one sweeping 
executive action. Rather, as he explained to Duane, he preferred to with- 
draw the funds as the government needed them, until they were ex- 
hausted; meanwhile, new government revenues would be deposited in 
selected state banks.’ 

Soon after Jackson's return, Duane explained his opposition to re- 
moval їп a detailed letter dated July 10. Although he did not approve 
renewing the Bank's charter, still he thought removal an act of vengeance 
and one "that might be regarded as extreme, if not utterly needless.” 
Such an “arbitrary” act of replacing the BUS with state banks without the 
direction of Congress, he argued, would be unwise and improper. 

Obviously, Duane's behavior and attitude were distinctly at odds with 
the wishes of the President. And Duane knew it. Insisting that he, and he 
alone, was empowered to remove the deposits meant that sooner or later 
he was headed for a collision with the President. But he believed he was 
within his legal rights, The law creating the Treasury Department never 
called it an "executive" department. Also, the secretary was required to 
make his reports to Congress, not the President. Did that not suggest that 
the secretary had some special obligation to Congress, particularly since 
Congress controlled the purse strings? True, the President appointed the 
secretary, but the appointment needed the confirmation of the Senate. 
Although the President might dismiss the secretary, did he not have some 
obligation to obtain Senate consent to dismissal? 

It was all somewhat vague. Under the circumstances, then, Duane felt 
he should stand his ground against any action that did not include con- 
gressional knowledge or consent. And if the President objected, so be it. 
Duane's pride and sense of independence had been severely damaged 
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from the moment he took office and this was one way for him to re, 

his self-esteem. Although Jackson had tried to repair the damage ре? 
needlessly inflicted, the secretary could not be mollified, as thou st 
must prove his independence to the entire country, Eh he 

Duane seemed oblivious to the fact that he was pitting his wil] а 
that of the President. He persisted because he believed it was his po 
It never occurred to him that he was politicizing the issue to an ey 
that could only produce dangerous repercussions. Still, he stuck to p 
guns. He would not yield. ы 

Jackson tried to be gentle. He acknowledged the Duane letter, по, 
with pleasure that the secretary concurred with him as to the improprie 
of renewing the charter and the need for a substitute. And he also ао 
knowledged that the secretary believed that Congress should decide op 
the substitute and that the substitution of state banks would be inexpeq). 
ent. But, continued Jackson, you do not state what substitute you would 
advise the President to recommend to Congress. “The President there. 
fore respectfully asks the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish him with 
his views upon that point, and to do him the favor to call on him on 
Monday morning to converse further upon the subject."7 

Оп Monday, July 15, Duane presented himself before Old Hickory. Аз 
he walked into the room he noted his letter of July 10 lying on the 
President's desk. Jackson opened the conversation by remarking that he 
“feared” they did not understand one another. 

"My object, sir,” the General continued in as gentle a tone as he could 
command, "is to save the country, and it will be lost, if we permit the bank 
to exist. We must prepare a substitute, or our friends in congress will not 
know what to do.” 

Duane fidgeted. What really troubled him was the humiliation he had 
suffered at the very outset of his tenure. Within minutes he blurted out 
his anger over the visit of Reuben Whitney and how it had "mortified" 
him. 

Jackson assured him that Whitney did not have his confidence. Duane 
responded that he was very pleased to hear it, and to prove it he took up 
his pen and struck out all references to Whitney in his July 10 letter. 

Jackson smiled. He thought the worst was over. "Now we are friends," 
he said, “and should be so. If we differ in opinion, what of it? it is but 
opinion after ай—ап I like you the better for telling me frankly what you 
think.” 

The remainder of their conversation was most cordial. Duane empha- 
sized the fact that there was some doubt as to whether the state banks 
would agree to accept the government's funds out of fear of retaliation 
by Biddle. Jackson promised to look into it. They parted amicably. 

„What the President did immediately was to call in Amos Kendall and 
discuss the problem of possible retaliation, “They,” said Jackson, meam- 
ing Duane and McLane, “tell me the State banks, through fear of the 
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United States Bank, which can crush them at will, cannot be induced to 
take the public deposits and do the business of the government." 

Kendall's face twisted with sly amusement. 

“Send me to ask them,” he said, “and I will зец 

“You shall go," declared the President,’ 

Subsequent meetings between Jackson and Duane were held on July 19 
and 20. During their conversations, the President returned to the need 
fora substitute system of providing for the government's funds. "My wish 
is to meet Congress, vith a declaration," he told Duane, "that we have 
a safe substitute, for the U.S. Bank. How can we do this, without inquiry. 
1 desire Mr. Kendall to make that inquiry. . . . Information ought to be 
got even for congress; and it is through you, it should be collected. Now, 
do you understand те?” 

Once again an important decision had been made, after which the 
Treasury secretary was summoned before the President and informed of 
it, Considering Duane's low tolerance for such procedures, Jackson was 
creating needless trouble for himself. 

When the President ended his statement the secretary just stared at 
him for a moment and then gestured comprehension and agreed on 
Kendall as the agent for the mission. With that, Jackson directed Duane 
to prepare a set of instructions for the agent. 

But instead of obeying the order, the secretary wrote out а vague 
statement inviting the opinions of the state banks on the various financial 
Possibilities open to the government. After reading what Duane had 
written, Kendall went immediately to Jackson and registered his com- 
plaint. He said he could not go under these instructions and if he did he 
would “return loaded with documents full of party bias, and virtually in 
opposition to the measure the President wished to adopt.” 

Jackson sighed. Then his head snapped upward. “Take the paper and 
modify it to suit your own views,” he said.!t 

So Kendall took off on his trip, "virtually self-instructed.” And it added 
‘one more incident to a growing catalog that isolated Duane and made 
him more recalcitrant and obstinate.!? 

Before Kendall left Washington, Jackson decided to prepare his own 
memorandum of instructions for his agent. In it, he said: “You will not 
consider yourself precluded by these instructions from making any other 
Propositions to the said Banks for the purpose of ascertaining on what 
terms they will undertake the service refered to, and you are at liberty to 
receive any propositions from them which they may think proper to 
offer.” That sentence alone gave Kendall very wide latitude. Jackson also 
advised Kendall to see the government directors of the BUS since they 
had reported on the misuse of public funds by the Bank. Then he rambled 
оп about why the deposits should be removed.!* 

Kendall knew precisely what was expected of him. Unlike Duane, he 
completely agreed with the President's position and intended action 


le that argument." 
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“While I look upon the corrupt establishment [BUS] with detest, io 
loathing,” he wrote to Jackson, "I cannot but feel some degree of any 
tion in seeing it compelled o soon to acknowledge its own gy ti 
and confirm the aggravated charges of duplicity and fraud on tpe ey 
which have been made against it.”!* Obviously, long before Keble 
began his tour, the fate of the Bank and the future disposition et 
deposits had been fairly well decided | the 

Kendall left Washington on July 28 and went immediately to Вай, 
where he stayed for a week.'® Then he moved to Philadelphia, an dm 
August 11 set out for New York, where he remained for four days befor 
going on to Boston. Kendall claimed that he had two primary objecting, 
in making the trip: first, to remove from Jackson's mind the doubt apu 
state banks’ being afraid or unwilling to become bankers for the go 
ment; and second, to ascertain the terms on which the banks would 
become the government's fiscal agents. Actually he had a third purpose 
and that was to find bankers who could qualify as loyal Jacksonian, To 
become one of the "selected banks"—or "pet" banks, as the opposition 
came to call them—it was essential that a prospective pet enjo "friendly" 
relations with Democrats. Kendall was quite explicit on this point, In 
letter to John M. Niles of Hartford, Connecticut, asking his views about 
banks to be approached in the New England area, he said: “With equal 
capital and character, those which are in hand politically friendly will be 
preferred; but if there are none such then we must take those which are 
in the control of opposition men whose feelings are liberal."!? The sec. 
ond half of this sentence accounts for the later choice of some non- 
Jacksonian banks. 

Kendall proved to be a most enthusiastic and zealous agent—exactl 
what Jackson wanted. He told Blair, just as he was about to leave for 
Boston, that four banks in Baltimore, another four in Philadelphia, and 
seven in New York had responded favorably to his invitation to assume 
the government's business. “We shall have a firm, zealous party,” he 
enthused, "and shall have put down the Bank forever,"!® 

Just before he left New York he was surprised to find at the breakfast 
table of his hotel two high-ranking officers of the Jackson administration: 
Louis McLane and Martin Van Buren. They were huddled together in 
deep conversation and when they spotted Kendall invited him to join 
them after breakfast. It soon developed what they were about. They 
informed Kendall that although they were both anxious to see a state 
banking system in operation as soon as possible, they did feel that the 
process of removal ought to be delayed until January 1, 1834. Such a 
postponement, they argued, would show proper respect for Congress. 
Then “the arrangement and reasons" for removal could be laid before 
Congress at the commencement of the new session. This would please 


the legislators and unite Jackson's friends behind his fiscal measures, Ве 
id. 
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Apparently McLane talked Van Buren into going along with the idea. 

Even so, it appealed to the Magician because it had caution written all 

wer it 

“kendall was wary of the suggestion. At bottom he opposed it. But he 
could ill afford to say so at the time because it might initiate a rift within 
the administration. For the sake of maintaining "union and harmony." 
therefore, Kendall agreed to write to the President in favor of the idea, 
provided the two men agreed to use their influence in Congress to win 
acceptance of the administration's decision to remove the deposits. He 
also felt that Duane should be enlisted in lobbying the Congress.20 

‘That very evening Kendall wrote to Jackson and outlined the proposal. 
He told the President that if assurances of support could be given, such 
as he proposed to McLane and Van Buren, then "it may be better, for the 
purpose of avoiding other difficulties, to take the step suggested.” By 
uniting the entire cabinet in favor of removal and coalescing their friends 
in Congress, the way would be cleared for an easy transition from the 
BUS to the state banks. 

Before this letter was written informing the President of the breakfast 
conference, Jackson had left Washington to take a short vacation at the 
Rip Raps in Virginia “to enjoy the fine sea breese and salt water bath" 
and thereby speed his recuperation from the debilitating effects of his 
tour that still afflicted him.?? Late in July, he gathered his household 
together—his son, daughter, and granddaughter, Ralph Earl, Emily Do- 
nelson and her children—together with a few confidants, such as Frank 
Blair, and headed for his summer retreat. The party stayed at the Hygeia 
Hotel. Although his health was precarious and his feet and ankles badly 
swollen, he seemed in good spirits. His mind was constantly preoccupied 
with removal, but he exuded a sense of purpose and determination. He 
seemed quite sure of himself. 

Before leaving Washington the President had written to Van Buren and 
asked him once again for his advice. He did not wish advice about the 
removal itself, he wrote. That was decided; that was finished. What he 
needed was advice about when to do it. “I want your ideas fully on this 
point, as Гат aware that there will be a diversity of opinion in the cabinet, 
and perhaps a majority against removing the deposits before the meeting 
of Congress."t* 

Van Buren stalled when he got this letter. Of course he answered it 
immediately, but he asked for an extension of time. "I want to see our 
friend Mr Wright before I answer your letter about the Deposits, but will 
do so in season."*5 The response slightly annoyed Jackson, but he had 
long since grown accustomed to Van Buren's wariness. Since he could 
expect to get an honest reaction from Van Buren—when the Magician 
finally got around to writing it—the President did not complain at this 
time, 

As always, Van Buren worried about his presidential candidacy. Of 
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ме Jackson's support—that above ай 
oe ee e and he was afraid to do ا‎ е " 
jeopardize Democratic unity. The south had already begun to stip 
ару of the President's policies. To placate southerners and holy 
support for the future, Van Buren hoped that McLane's Tu 
delaying removal until January 1 might show respect id M ^ 
There was another consideration that especially troubled Мын 74 
came ош in favor of | immediate removal he could be accused 9f acting 
behalf of New York financiers. Silas Wright spelled out the n 
a letter to Azariah C. Flagg, the Regency s financial brains. "T have req 
a summons from the magician to meet him... preparatory to his wring 
to the President about the Bank, which I suppose of course means a 
the deposits. T confess to you that that is one of the questions Iam af 
of, and my fear wholly arises from the apprehension that some cu 
Wall Street operation will be developed as having taken place їп anticipa, 
tion of the action . . . of the Government." You remember, he continued 
it ington who argued for "instantaneous" 
“that he knew friends {жс WA 


caution 

In the meantime, Kendall's report on ће McLane-Van Buren breakfast 
conference reached Jackson at the Rip Raps. But it only confirmed the 
President's mounting concern that his Vice President was not as firmly 

place as he should be. So he wrote again to the Magician. Your behav- 
ior in holding back on removal until January 1 might injure “your popu- 
larity,” the President slyly wrote. “It is already hinted that you are op- 
posed to the removal of the Deposits, and of course privately a friend of 
the Bank. This must be removed or it will do us both much harm. "® So con- 
cerned was Jackson over Van Buren's possible alienation from the true 
faith that he urged Frank Blair to write the Vice President and add his 
words of admonition. 

Blair was appalled at the idea of a postponement until January 1 and 
rightly blamed McLane as the Боре “The fact is,” ы lectured Van 
Buren in his severest editorial tone, “disguise it as you may, Mr. McLane 
cannot be true to his own principles and to those of the President. He 
knows that the Bank power is the last hope of Federalism and he is 
fighting for it.” Understand one thing: “The connection between the 


Bank & the Govt” must be severed once and for all—and the sooner the 
better e 
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If McLane and Duane and Van Buren think they can “operate upon the 
President" to change his mind and delay the removal, they are sadly 
mistaken, said Reuben Whitney to Frank Blair. The decision to go ahead 
is absolute 2! 

It was during this sojourn at the Rip Raps that Jackson received the 
melancholy news of the death of his oldest and dearest friend—"my 
favorite friend,” he called him—General John Coffee. Curiously, he was 
not staggered by the news, although he later told Andrew Jackson Hutch- 
ings that the "sudden shock” was “зо unexpected" that “our philosophy 
fled & we were unmanned.” But when he wrote the Coffee family to 
extend his condolences he seemed very philosophical about death, “Не 
is gone from us, and we cannot recall him. we must follow him . . . and 
itbecomes our duty to prepare for this event." It is religion alone, he said, 
"that can give peace to us here, and happiness beyond the grave." Only 
religion can support us in our declining years. All else is "vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” On his dying bed, Coffee had expressed regret that 
he had not joined the church and he admonished his family not to follow 
his example. This "admonition, " Jackson added in his letter to the family, 
“ought to be cherished by you all, and practiced upon.” Apparently, 
Coffee had also asked for Jackson's prayers for his wife and children, and 
Old Hickory acknowledged that “they will be constantly offered up at the 
throne of grace for you all.” Rely on “our dear Savior,” he wrote; He will 
be father to the fatherless and husband to the widow. Trust in the mercy 
and goodness of Christ, and “always be ready to say with heartfel 
nation, ‘may the Lord's will be done. 

These words had great meaning for Jackson. They were not simply 

Pious utterances to console а grieving family. Intensely religious, а man 
who prayed often and attended church services on Sunday regularly. the 
President had long since resigned himself to “the Lord’s will.” Whatever 
happened, whether good or bad, must be ace 
understanding. Only through submission 
world and eternal happiness in the next 35 

Jackson also told the grieving family that had he known the extent of 
Coffee's illness he would have abandoned his northern tour and hurried 
to Alabama to offer him “all the comfort in my power." He promised to 
come to Alabama in the spring if his health permitted and pray “over his 
silent grave." 

Jackson remained at the Rip Raps until August 22, a stay of twenty-six 
days. Each day he went to “a little hut on the highest point of the Rocks 
looking out to the Ocean,” and there with Blair he would go through his 
mail and talk over matters of state. It was here, said Blair, that Biddle tried 
‘© cannonade the "Old Chief” from every quarter of the Union.’ 

When the President departed the Rip Raps* there had been no re- 
sPonse from Van Buren about removal. Not until September 4, after the 
Vice President had arrived at Albany and had heard from Silas Wright, 
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removal and the arrangements with зац ЧА 
he approved үбүн нч fiscal business, he thought (е чі 
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highly expedient’ Buren's recommendation. All the reports s 


jected : 
achete pink directors, ай the reports from Kendall, and all the ai 
ted ney and Blair only convinced him that his instinct for immedi 


dde sound. Unless the deposits were removed, he argued, the 
Temi would bide its time, gird itself for a later battle, and then reac, 


: rer. "Therefore to prolong the deposits until after 
pees m ee would be to do the very act [the BUS] sens 
wrote back to Van Buren, "that is, to have it in its power to distress the 
Community, destroy the state Banks, and if possible to corrupt congress 
and obtain two thirds, to recharter the Вапк. "40 

From the very beginning of his war against the Bank, Jackson under. 
stood his true object and goal. The nation was cursed with a Bank whose 
“corrupting influences” fastened "monopoly and aristocracy on the con 
stitution” and made the government "an engine of oppression to the 
people instead of the agent of their will." Only the annihilation of the 
hydra could "restore to our institutions their primitive simplicity and 
purity." Only through purity and simplicity could freedom be preserved 
and republicanism fostered. Whenever the government identifies itself 
with “privileged joint stock Companies,” like a national bank, or gets 
mixed up with the "log rolling system of Internal Improvements, Squand- 
ering the taxes raised on the whole people, in benefitting particular 
classes and maintaining a personal influence by partial legislation in 
congress,” then corruption abounds, republicanism vanishes, and free- 
dom is lost.& 

Freedom! By which he meant “equality among the people in the rights 
conferred by the Government.” This was something virtually unknown 
outside the United States. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
гае бад naal тере of freedom," as Jackson put it, was regarded 
de ingerous and chimerical concept. Foreigners stood 
-— and watching" to see if Americans would fail with their exper" 

in liberty. To preserve freedom, therefore, was Jackson's prime 
responsibility. For if he failed, he said, then grasping individuals vou 
play upon the “selfish, interested classes to aid in promoting an ambitio® 
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to multiply the advantages and increase the strength of the predatory 
portion of the community.” Then equality is gone and with it the freedom 
of the American people. "My great hope . .. arises from the prospect of 
being able to restore the equilibrium of the Government; equality in the 
condition of the people, so far as it depends on legislation "tt 

To restore equality he must quickly kill the Bank by removing the 
deposits. And with the restoration of equality the experiment in freedom 
would continue. The purity of American institutions would be rccstab- 
lished and democracy would advance.‘ 

А quiet certitude settled over Jackson during the waning days of the 
summer. He knew his duty, and he knew he retained public confidence. 
"Is it possible that your friends hesitate, and are overawed by the power 
of the Bank,” he sarcastically wrote to Van Buren. "It cannot overawe me. 
1 trust in my God and the virtue of the people." 

Van Buren hastily reassured Jackson that he held no firm conviction 
against immediate removal and that he was willing to abide by the Presi. 
dents wishes in the matter. He really had no choice. But he also under. 
stood the danger of any close association with the decision to begin 
removal immediately and so he informed the President that he would not 
return to Washington right away (as he once promised) but would tour 
New York with Washington Irving. "You know," he said, "that the game 
of the opposition is [to attribute] ... the removal of the Deposits to the 
solicitations of myself, and a monied junto in N York, and as it is not your 
habit to play into the enemies hands you will not I know request me to 
come down [to Washington] unless there is some adequate inducement 
for my so doing. 

Jackson waved him off on his tour. Since the Magician could offer no 
real support, the President let him go. On this issue Van Buren no longer 
exercised any influence. 

What Jackson planned to do, as it turned out, was to initiate removal 
immediately and then give “a full expose of the reasons that has induced 
it, and let, thro the Globe, be made unofficially, a statement of the causes 
and the facts that has induced it.” This way he would “prepare the minds 
of the people for a full and official exposure, give strength to our friends, 
Protect the State Banks, from oppression, and some from destruction, 
give them strength by which they can increase their loans to the commer. 
cial world as well as to the community at large." 

By law, actual removal belonged to the Treasury secretary, not the 
President of the United States. It was up to him to issue the order and 
then notify Congress of his action. Whether the secretary was obliged to 
follow the directions of Congress or the President when they conflicted, 
Particularly on a fiscal matter over which Congress exercised control, had 
never been tested. No one seemed certain, although many argued that 
the secretary must obey Congress. Yet here was the President deciding 
the matter for the secretary as though the responsibility was his alone. A 
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Я " ween the two men seemed unlikely, hoy, 
re in e elm dur e mme rie 
remove the deposits when directed to do so, he would resign hi, чеч 

At this point Amos Kendall returned to Washington from hig ig ud 
and immediately submitted his report to Duane. He glowed wih Mi, 
ment over his success in finding seven banks who were prepared ү 

depositories for public funds on the government's terms, Cons, 
the likelihood and danger of Biddle's retaliating against any ip 
operating with Kendall, this inal expedition was reasonably ya 
ful. The daring seven included the Union Bank of Maryland in Baling 
Thomas Ellicott, president; the Girard Bank of Philadelphi Jame, 
Schott, president; the Mechanics Bank of New York, John Fleming, pre 
dent; the Manhattan Company of New York, Robert White, president, the 
Bank of America in New York, George Newbold, president; the Мет 
Bank of Boston, Mark Healey, president; and the Commonwealth Bay 
of Boston, John K. Simpson, president.i* 

Kendall's report, along with the correspondence involved in the mi, 
sion, was forwarded to the President by the secretary of the treasury р 
was done pro forma, but privately Duane believed that “the mission of 
the agent was abortive, in all particulars.” The banks most ready ij 
become depositories, he said, showed the least ability "to pay their оку 
responsibilities in coin.” And yet, “it was into this chaos,” he later a. 
gued, that he was being asked "to plunge the fiscal concerns of the 
country, at a moment when they were conducted, by the legitimate agen, 
with the utmost simplicity, safety and despatch." 

Feeling this way and convinced that his independence and stature as 
a member of the administration had been totally compromised, Duane 
decided that he would not remove the deposits. Nor would he resign. He 
knew his “rights.” Since Congress had already declared its satisfaction 
with the BUS as the depository for government funds, and since the 
power of removal rested solely with him, he felt he must do what he 
thought proper for the good of the country. And that meant leaving the 
deposits right where they were. 

Louis McLane—his natural ally in the cabinet if he had one—spoke to 
him early in September and asked him to consider removal after Cor- 
gress reconvened. Again Duane refused. Unless he could convince him- 
self that the deposits were unsafe with the BUS or he was ordered by 
Congress to remove them, he would not take action. He was beginning 
to dig in his heels. A streak of stubbornness was clearly visible. 
aaa 10, Jackson called his cabinet topic m. 
William T. y meetings—and all but the Postmaster g 
began to fil attended. Once the members took their places, Jackson 

“Gentleman,” he said, “I have got here the report of the agent on the 
deposite question, and I want to call your attention to it... This is 
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important business.  . . How shall we answer to God, our country or 

if we permit the public money to be . . . used to corrupt the 
bserve, I do not want immediate action, but I desire a day to 
. . 1 want harmony in my cabinet. . . . [want to go unitedly in 
this solemn duty.” He said that he did not wish to “touch a dollar of the 
money” that was already in the BUS, but he did want new revenues to 
be put in a safe place. Kendall's report, he added, showed the readiness 
of a number of banks to accept the public money "and their ability and 
safety as substitutes for the present agent.”5! 

Jackson paused а moment as he looked from one cabinet officer to the 
next. "Why, then, should we hesitate?” he asked. "Why not proceed, I 
say, as the country expects us to do? Here are the papers. When you have 
Send them, let us come to an understanding.” 

Duane indicated his wish to speak. Jackson recognized him, The secre- 
tary thanked him and then said that he wished the other members to know 
that not until after he had assumed office did he discover that a removal 
of the deposits was contemplated without first hearing from Congress. 
‘That was all he wished to say.5? 

Jackson's brow wrinkled slightly but he said nothing, Then he dis- 
tributed Kendall's report and the meeting broke up. 

For the next several days the President consulted with each member of 
the cabinet individually. Only “Taney has been firm," Jackson said, “oth. 
ers wavering and major Barry not returned." He told them quietly but 
definitely that he had made his decision and that it could not be altered: 
the deposits would be removed—immediately. He wanted a public an- 
nouncement prepared with a date set for the start of removal. He also 
wanted the directors of the BUS to be told that any attempt to oppress 
the selected state (pet) banks or the community—any move against them 
whatsoever—and “the whole of the deposits” of the BUS would be 
removed forthwith, Otherwise the government would slowly withdraw its 
deposits as need dictated; new money, of course, would go into the 
pets.54 

Because Jackson's mind was made up and because his Treasury secre- 
tary gave every indication of resisting removal, the President believed 
that Duane would resign. Certainly that was Jackson's wish. "If Mr. Duane 
will not agree to carry into effect these conclusions and remain, the 
sooner he withdraws the better—it is known what my determination is, 

and if he cannot act with me, on that determination, he ought to with- 
draw, "ss 

In his ongoing discussions with the President, Duane complained of 
the abuse that had broken out against him in the Democratic press. This 
was the typical treatment Democrats suffered (especially from Blair) when 
they stepped out of line or took issue with the President. The “purity of 
his motives,” Duane wailed, had been called into question by "persons" 
in the President's confidence. Jackson tried to reassure him. “It is impos- 
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cibe the earnestness of the President's professions, in rep, „ 
а Не said he had the utmost confidence in his жетш, 
and that he would prove it by offering the highest appointment then g 
his disposal once Duane stepped down as department. head. What he hay 
in mind was the appointment as minister to Russia. James Buchanan, w 
Iud been serving in that post since 1831, was returning in the fall and the 
President was quite prepared to offer it to Duane. By offering him thi, 
mission, the President hoped to make the transition and the decision ay 
y for the Treasury secretary. 
чиа have none of it. He wanted no other office and he 
had no intention of resigning. He came away from his interviews, hoy, 
ever, leaving the impression that he would stick to his promise to resign, 
‘And he knew this was what the President thought.” 

Tt is really extraordinary how much latitude Jackson allowed his cabinet 
members in formulating opinions on issues facing his administration, 
Rather than bully them into accepting his own view, he gave them enor. 
mous leeway. He did expect them to support the administration's policy 
once he had formulated and publicized it, but until that time he permitted 
contrary opinions and disagreements. The Duane situation was a case in 
point. Moreover, the secretary of state, Louis McLane, and the secretary 
‘of war, Lewis Cass, also disapproved immediate removal. As did the Vice 
President. All this Jackson accepted without fuss. He encouraged his 
officers to think independently. He wanted them to make up their own 
minds and tell him honestly what they thought. 

‘The following Tuesday, September 17, the cabinet reconvened and the 
President opened the meeting by expressing his hope that the members 
had thought carefully about the removal issue and were prepared to share 
their opinions with him and the others. Then, he turned to each member 
and asked for his judgment, starting with the secretary of state. 

McLane came right to the point. Volatile and opinionated, he spoke in 
“an emphatic and lucid manner,” reciting all the objections to immediate 
removal, about how the administration ought to wait for Congress, the 
constitutional difficulties that might be raised, the adverse effect on the 
country's finances, and the political dangers involved. It was a strong 
argument. Duane came next, and he simply felt that the matter should be 
left to Congress to decide. He had no faith in state banks, he said, and 
feared "serious evils" to the public if they plunged ahead as the President 
wished. Cass also opposed immediate removal and declared that it should 
be left to the secretary of the treasury. Woodbury waffled. He really 
opposed the measure but would support the President. So ambiguous 
were his words that Jackson regarded his remarks as favorable. Only 
Taney spoke unhesitatingly and enthusiastically for immediate removal. 
н had always favored such a step, “and was now more than ever for it.” 

агту was not present but later submitted a written opinion through 


Donelson and called for “prompt action.” He told Jackson th: 
р s Y iat he was 
‘astonished at the course Mr. D. has taken, "5$ d 
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id spoken the President closed the 

When pure desire to meet you to-m. 
ire own ve 

~ decision had long since been 

Has dee that decision only i d 
cabinet god necessitated another cou 
БЕЗЕ Апо жаа hie presentati 
What mmer long he had been working on them wit Blair at the Rip Raps, 
j^ reward he dictated a long statement cataloging his complaints, This 
sung paper then went to Kendall for revision and later to Taney so 
it could be "given a calm judicial aspect, instead of that of a combative 
Bulletin.” Jackson kept careful watch on all the changes to this paper and 

one point instructed Kendall to examine the question of the congue 
onal right of Congress to create Corporations and to cite “the impolicy 
ү inexpediency of the measure, as well as its corrupting influence on the 
жез of the nation, and the absurdity of the power to create corpora. 
e) 

o was the last person to work on the 
of September 17, following the cabinet meet 
dent that he agreed with him on assigning an exact date for the change 
ofthe deposits to the state banks. “I think all the necessary arrangements 
can be made by the first of October.” He had discussed it with Kendall 
and Thomas Ellicott, president of the pet bank in Baltimore, and they 
concurred that removal could be safely and expeditiously accomplished. 
“Lam fully prepared to go with you firmly through this business, & to 

its consequences. "%1 
pee ушын Te ecw wal to hear. On the back 
of Taneys note he wrote: “То be fled with my private papers, As evi- 
dence of his virtue, energy & werth.” He was also very pleased with the 
report that he would present to the cabinet the following day, and espe- 
cally the legal arguments Taney had prepared for him on the “right & 
duy" of the President to order the Treasury secretary to remove the 
deposits. “Mr. Taney is a sterling man,” Jackson told Van Buren. Such 
men as Taney and Kendall, he added, “are highly valuable to any cause, 
neither can be frightened, or bought.” It was at this moment—if not 
catlier—that Jackson decided to replace Duane with Taney. "If Mr. 
Duane retires, I will have the able and hearty aid of Mr. Taney who is not 
afraid of the senate, or to meet with me, the question boldly.” 

As scheduled, Jackson met again with his cabinet on September 18. He 
directed Major Donelson to read the paper that had been Prepared ma 
mid-July. It was a long statement, джу reasoned. It catalogs о 

n's complaints, conceits, and prejudices. ads 
It began with a trumpeting declaration of strong seien power 
Voice of the people, heard throughout the land by virtue of en 
Presidential election, commanded the extirpation of corruption заб 
“sinister influences” which have seeped into the government. "The 
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paper. Then, on the night 
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” therefore, “to exert the power wj 
ident has felt it his duty," ! r ith wh; 
пы a of his countrymen has clothed him." The Bank © "i 
United States, from the moment of its inception, has steadily дай 
Lia d bis become in itself a government against which the 
К pides contend. It has undermined republican ideals ang M 
о. 


" » encies” within our institutions. "Too 
вані нуе н be exercised to restrain the sinister a 
Mosis wealth, and to check the growth of an authority so unf, ^ 
rations of езе and the just rights of the people" The “masy g 
А le," Jackson went on, "have more to fear from combinations of 
реон Jd professional classes—from an aristocracy which thro’ he 
Meerse of riches and talents, insidiously employed, sometimes suç. 
ceeds in preventing political institutions, however well adjusted, from 
securing the freedom of the citizen, and in establishing the most odiou, 
and oppressive Government under the forms of a free institution "ө 

It was a powerful statement and demonstrated all the skills of Taney, 
Blair, and Kendall—to say nothing of. Jackson's. It then proceeded о 
discuss the constitutional question, as the President had directed, ang 
listed the extraordinary privileges the Bank enjoyed. Jackson even re. 
ferred to Biddle's handling of the French spoliation claims. 

"The question of the spoliation claims arose when a treaty was signed 
with France in 1831 by which the French agreed to pay 25 million francs 
in six annual installments for American claims against them arising dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. The Bank attempted to obtain payment, even 
though the "money . . . was not wanted by the Government,” and when 
the French failed to pay, Biddle charged the United States for this default, 
including principal, interest, cost of protest, reexchange, and damages at 
15 percent. “The want of punctuality in the French Government,” 
snorted Jackson, results in a penalty against the United States! “This is 
the fidelity of the Institution. . . . This is the gratitude with which the 
Government is requited.”6 

i The incident of the 3 percents was also cited. Not only was the transac- 
tion improper and an explicit violation of the Bank's charter, but it delib- 
erately thwarted the government's desire to pay off the national debt. The 
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uation of its power in the Government.” Such a result, he con- 


ded, “inconsistent with the duration of the happiness and liberties of the 


m 

"hen Donelson finished his reading, very litle, if anything, was said 
There was an almost inaudible shuffling sound as the members stirred in 
their seats. But the meeting was dearly over and after a moment or so 
they rose from their places and quietly left the room. Jackson was deeply 
disappointed in their obviously negative reaction. Duane hung back and 
approached the President. He asked if he might take and read the paper 

just read. Jackson gestured to Donelson to hand it over. Then Duane 
J ked point-blank whether he was being directed to remove the deposits. 
Jackson replied affirmatively. But, he added, they should be removed on 
his, the President's, authority. He wanted that perfectly understood. This 
decision and this action were the responsibility of the President of the 

United States, no one else's. Then, with “great emphasis,” he exclaimed 
that if Duane "would stand by him it would be the happiest day of his 

fe." 

ie jane withdrew, filled with doubts about his course of action. He had 
to consider, he later recorded, not merely whether he should obey the 
President and remove the deposits, but whether he should resign. “I was 
sensible that I had erred in giving any assurance on the latter point," he 
admitted. But what value is a man's promise when the good of the country 
жаза stake. "Subsequent occurrences,” he finally decided, had absolved 
him from his promise.6? 

As Jackson left the room his thoughts dwelt on the unenthusiastic 
response his cabinet had demonstrated. Not that it dissuaded him in the 
least, He knew his duty and he was determined to perform it. He ran into 
William B. Lewis in the corridor outside the cabinet room and unbur- 
dened himself. Lewis gave him no solace. 

“It would seem to me,” said Lewis, “that it would be much better to 
wait until Congress met, and let them legislate upon the subject.” Unless, 
af coun, Jackson thought the public funds in danger by remaining in the 

US. 

“I do think so," Old Hickory responded. “Besides, 1 have no confi- 
dence in Congress. 

“But, General,” Lewis continued, “Mr. Duane would be assuming a 
very heavy responsibility in removing the public moneys from the custody 
of the bank, in the face of a resolution passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at its last session, by a very large majority, perhaps two-thirds, 
declaring them, in its opinion, safe.” 

"But, "argued the President, "I don't want him to assume the responsi- 
bility. Have I not said that I would take the responsibility?” 

Lewis agreed but wondered whether he could in fact assume that re- 
sponsibility since the law quite clearly placed it with the secretary of the 
чеазшу. 
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s friend what he would do in the event thar ç, 
n. 


Then Lewis asked p passed a joint resolution directing the ee 


ress, after it reconvened, 
e to restore the deposits to ше а. li 

“Why,” dered, “I would v А 

е Два ke ‘overridden—which might happen under the cirey,, 


oon + Jackson declared, elevating himselfio h; 
"Under such cireumsan e Је and dignified air as he spoke, “the 
idency and return to the Hermitage!"ie 
Jackson strode to his room to think over his intended course of action, 
‘The next morning he sent a messenger to learn whether Duane had come 


to а decision. But the secretary needed more time and said he would give 


September 21. 
his answer on бер! ‘Jackson sent Donelson to Duane to tell him 


not good enough. : u 
Parc "ansouncement of the decision would appear in the Globe the 
next day. Duane protested, but he was assured that the President meant 
every word. The announcement would appear, with or without the secre. 


^s consent. : 
em very next day, Friday, September 20, the following notice 


appeared in the Washington Globe: 
We are authorized to state that the deposites of the public money will be 
changed, from the bank of the U.S. to the state banks, as soon as necessary 


arrangements can be made for that purpose ... in time to make the change 
by the Ist of October, and perhaps sooner, if circumstances should render 


an carlier action necessary on the part of the government. 


Duane was horror-struck when he read the statement. The humiliation 
that had begun on the first day of his tenure now culminated in this 
deliberate act of emasculation. At tha moment Duane decided his course 
of action. He would refuse to obey the President's order, and he would 
not resign. He scratched out a statement and took it to Jackson. 

“What is it?” asked the President as he glanced at the paper. 

“It respectfully and finally makes known my decision,” said Duane, 
"not to remove the deposites, or resign.” 

A flood of anger gripped the General. “Then you do not mean, that 
we shall part as friends,” he said quietly. 

“I must protect myself,” came the response. 

“But you said you would retire, if we could not finally agree." 

"Tindiscreedy said so, sir; but Т am now compelled to take this course.” 
ace ords struck Jackson with stunning force. He could not believe 
Aem quia man would violate a promise was inconceivable o Jackson. 

M de али decency, without character, without honor. 

Jackson spoke quietly to his secretary. He had no wish to quarrel 


with him, much less dismi ! 
heard the uj 1629 dismiss him. They continued arguing but neither 


full height and assuming a 
sir, 1 would resign the pres 
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We differ only about time,” said Duane at one point 
acing now, Lam for waiting for congress." 
jackson sighed. "How often have I told you, that congress cannot act 
until the deposites are removed.” 

“I barely desired a delay of about ten weeks,” Duane protested, that 

all. 
Vota day" snapped the President, "not an hour."7* 

Since the secretary would not obey him and would not resign, Jackson 
had only one recourse: dismissal. But that opened up a problem that all 
previous Presidents had defily avoided, namely, the right of a President 
to dismiss a member of the executive branch whose appointment had 
been confirmed by the Senate. Since Congress created all cabinet posi- 
tions and since appointment to them required confirmation, did that not 
suggest that dismissal also involved legislative concurrence? Some 
thought so. It seemed especially true of the Treasury secretary because 
of his handling of public funds, which Congress exclusively controlled. 
But no one had ever tested the question. No previous President had ever 
dismissed a cabinet officer. They simply got an offender to resign. In that 
way they avoided the constitutional question of the extent of the Presi- 
dent's removal power. 

‘Jackson was the first President to hit the problem head on. He believed 
that all officials of the executive office fell totally and completely under 
his authority. They were to obey him, not the Congress. Here again 
Jackson established a new dimension of presidential power. He assumed 
total authority to remove all cabinet officers without notifying Congress, 
much less obtaining its consent. Today the power seems obvious. Not so 
in the carly nineteenth century—not until Jackson decided it once and for 
all. 

This vas another example of the small but important actions Jackson 
took that added to the power of the presidential office. His success in 
undermining the equal but separate doctrine of the Founding Fathers 
and tilting power more toward the executive was the result of the changes 
thathad taken place in the American system of government and American 
society since the beginning of the century. An expanding economy had 
produced a rising democracy and, as a consequence, the American elec- 
‘orate demanded a greater say in the operation of the government. Since 
Jackson had become their spokesman and symbol, they were quite pre- 
pared to accept him as their representative at the seat of government. 
What was happening, therefore, was something that everyone sensed and 
accepted, even if they could not describe or define it, namely, the slow, 
continuing evolution of the nation from a republic into a democracy. 
Jackson by his conduct as President and his relations to the American 
People was asserting his role as the tribune of the people. And the 
clectorate genuinely saw him as their representative. Their will was now 

exercised through him, not through the legislature as was true in 
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The govemment had always been based on conven, ri 
the beginning CEU ture, Now, under Jackson, it жаз being 

Liu and in a very direct manner, а 


h the executive 
рика ning, and many 
Comemporaries saw what was happening пу expressed yg 


bility of the nation converting to democrac 

шек prepa of the consequences. The Washington 59% 
Тике, ап antiadministration paper: regularly sounded the М 
d predicted he rise of tyranny. “The true power of this govemmen, 
Pred one editorial, “ought to be to lic in the Congress of the Uni, 
prea templated that its deliberately expreyey 


States. was never cont 
: 
garded— its well considered act 


Коша be lightly disregar i 
ау леб апі ite legal authority окепоррей by another and difer. 


constituted power." But that is exactly what Jackson is accompli 

= erm ANDR and he claims to be doing it in the name ied 

people. "Congress is the democratic branch of the government,” the jou. 

people d mot the executive. "If power is safe anywhere in a Repubi 
^ 


it is safe with the representative: 
Obviously much of the alteration of the American political system way 
‘owing to Jackson himself. He was an aggressive, forceful, and dynamic 


leader, accustomed to command, always prepared to expand his role to 
tice the goals he envisioned for the nation. He was the right mana 
the most propitious moment in the ongoing development of American 


govern! 
‘of the Amen 


democracy. 

No for a moment did Jackson doubt his authority to remove Duane if 
һе refused to go quietly. When his interview with Duane ended in a 
stalemate he did not immediately discharge the secretary. Не did not ac 


precipitously. He gave Duane another day or two to assess his situation 
and determine how he wished to proceed. Of course he returned the 
paper the secretary had left with him with a note that it was something 
“I cannot receive.” This only encouraged Duane to respond and attempt 
once again to convince the President of his "rights." In an outwardly 
courteous but provocative note he informed the President that Jackson 
must dismiss him before he would leave the office. On September 2$ 
Jackson obliged. In a short, curt letter he notified Duane that “your 
further services as Secretary of the Treasury are no longer required." То 
Van Buren, the President added, “I surely caught a tartar in disguise, but 
1 have got rid of him.”72 
“As the President is responsible for the manner in which the different 
Executive Departments are conducted,” Jackson wrote out in his private 
rasgo book, "the power of appointment and removal is given 1n 
in order to enable him to fill them with сопу ind fail 
officers." Оп + cH 
oe through the exercise of this power can the President be 
айп “thatthe laws are faithfully executed and those measures adopted 
pus iege calculated to promote the public interest.” 
is point onward, Jackson moved swiftly, He immediately aP- 
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ated Roger Brooke Taney as his new secretary of the treasury, gained 
cepiance, commissioned him, and swore him into office. И was all 
his & so expeditiously that “the business of the Treasury," said the Gen- 
do cis progressing as tho Mr. Duane had never been born "7€ 
“м, these events transpired, a possible danger began to develop that 
ould have caused Jackson great embarrassment and possible loss of 
tional support. Both McLane and Cass seriously considered resigning 
Mand if they had done so it meant another shake-up of the cabinet, only 
worse than the one in 1831. When Jackson determined to remove the 
its without waiting for Congress, he rejected the advice and strong 
urging of McLane. Cass, too, had opted for delay—only less aggressively 
Both men, therefore, felt their positions compromised, their usefulness 
dissipated, and their resignations imperative. By remaining in the cabi- 
net, they said, they feared their presence might embarrass the President 
and themselves.75 
‘Actually their departure would embarrass Jackson more. He dreaded 
the impact their resignations would produce on the Congress and the 
country. If the first cabinet dissolution had produced a constitutional 
crisis and seemed to shake the very foundations of the government, а 
second such “explosion” would surely produce turmoil. So Jackson ex- 
erted all his political skill and powers of persuasion to convince the two 
men to remain.7¢ 
What made it difficult was Jackson's desire to publish the paper Donel- 
son read to the cabinet. Such publication might imply that Cass and 
McLane had capitulated to Jackson's position, something both men were 
known in Washington to have opposed. Publication, therefore, would 


bility for the action and that the decision was his alone. He spoke to Blair. 
“Lam very willing to let the public know that I take the whole responsibil- 
ity of this measure; Mr. Blair, I wish you would look out a place in the 
Paper where I can put that in."77 

Cass was still troubled, so he went to see Major Lewis. Cass thought 
he could confide in Lewis, asa close friend and someone who agreed with 
his position on removal. The major advised him to speak directly to 
Jackson. He gave McLane the same advice. McLane, it was whispered 
around Washington, was "very bitter against Taney & Kendall. 

On the morning of Tuesday, September 24, both secretaries waited on 
the President. They explained their position and their embarrassment. 
‘They said that they felt obliged to resign. To all of this, Jackson answered 
“kindly and firmly.” The truth about their exact positions on the issue 
Could be revealed, he said, and where final responsibility for the decision 
lay. He assured them that he wished no support from either "when their 
Principles and opinions were not in accord" with his own. Jackson genu- 
inely wanted them to remain. And he made this abundantly clear, not 
Simply for political reasons but because of their talents and integrity and 
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vide the country He simply wished they, 
sad when the opposition made an issu, © 
иһ that would bolster the Bank's position w 
asa by their interview with the 
ine and Cass were gratified p Е 
j kany M Lewis that he had never seen the President so kind, ү, 
lent. Cas тн Moreover, the Globe duly announced that removal “ya, 
more frank ered a cabinet measure; Он Ше day following thes 
Өн му, ae rned to the White House and informed the 
interview, 


th decided The President breathed 
Vh decided to stay. The President breathed asi 
бука н them. “Weare all united in our cordial ганы 
Tel confidence," he wrote Van Buren. "which on my part was neve, 
н " 


ices they could pr 


the servi 
artments, a! 


attend to their бер: 
removal to say а 


like so many other personnel actions taken by 
Jackson, was most unfortunate. The President did everything wrong. The 
Jackom im which Duane was appointed. the v he was treated upon 
taking office, the failure to reassure him, and the summary dismissal a 
the end were all characteristic of poor management and inept executive 
leadership. Not that Jackson did not attempt to repair some of the dam. 
age he had unintentionally inflicted. He did try to soothe Duane's 
we абе pride after the secretary's initial interview with Whitney and 
Kendall; he did seek to cajole him into agreeing to removal; and he did 
offer him the Russian post as an inducement to resign. Still, these were 
Pile efforts at best, and some of them came too late to have much effect. 
Jackson got just what he deserved. His bad judgment and mishandling of 
‘an unpleasant predicament combined to shake his administration and 
bring him grief. 

But Duane is not without fault. When all is said and done, he placed 
his own judgment above that of the President, All because of wounded 
pride, he challenged not only Jackson's policy but his authority to make 
that policy. He was a small-minded, inconsequential bureaucrat, and he 
deserved to be sacked. 

Fortunately, he was gone, and now Jackson prepared to move against 
the monster Bank. Now he felt secure in delivering the blow that would 
slay the beast and end the corruption that had so threatened the freedom 
of the American people. In arriving at this position he had strengthened 
his hand by moving Taney to a position of greater influence and strength 
= و‎ ва absolute control of the administration and the 

ive branch. In removing the deposits, as he now planned to 
do, he was about to take one additional step that would further 
strengthen the presidential office. Moreover, it would strengthen the 
ideological position of the Democrat К er 
аа тонн ог Е scia rovoke the creation of а пен 
Saat lear shi ines of division between the two parties. 
айа of American айрый ie would further advance the democra- 


impaired. 
The dismissal of Duane, 
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ALL DURING THE DAYS OF THE REMOVAL DECISION Jackson felt quite unwell. 
He became feverish, particularly at night, and only the excitement of 
crisis kept him going. "Incessant labour with the prevalance of billious 
disease occasioned by the unholsome miasma from the vegetable deposit 
thrown up by digging the canal thro the swamp of the tiber,” that has 
rendered our city very sickly, has visitted me for the last ten days,” he 
wrote on October 1.1 Fortunately—since the major contest with the Bank 
still lay ahead—the fever left him after a few days and he slowly regained 
his strength. 

The demands on his time mounted steadily over the next several 
weeks, To start the process of removal required the preparation of direc- 
tives and the marshaling of the government's machinery to initiate and 
direct the necessary action. Several moves were imperative: the final 
selection of the state depositories; the preparation of new orders for the 
distribution of government funds; and the announcement of arrange- 
ments concerning funds presently deposited with the BUS. 

‘Almost as soon as Taney assumed office as the new Treasury secretary, 
he appointed Kendall as special agent for the removal. Together, and 
with the help of Levi Woodbury, who, in a single day's time, became an 
ardent advocate of the presidential policy, they prepared an order dated 
September 25, 1833, which officially announced the government's switch 
from national banking to deposit banking. The order stated that com- 
mencing October 1 all future government deposits would be placed in 
selected state banks and that for operating expenses the government 


*The Tiber was a small stream in Washington that disappeared with the building of an 
underground drainage system for the city. 
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would draw on its remaining funds fre 


ОС the selection of additional state banks and arrange detaily 
of the proposed operation, Jackson summoned his cabinet together 


avi to tend. No objections were made to any of the origina 
SS ii asc i retaliated. The behemoth might easily force the selecteg 
BUS ine bankruptcy by “making a run on them” to an amount tha 
could collapse the deposit banking system before it got started. As а 
precaution, therefore, it was decided to place in the possession of some 
Pi hese banks-—and do it “confidentially”—a considerable number of 
шт warrants for government deposits held by the BUS, which were 
to be used against the monster only to counteract any hostile action it 

mptt 
ces precaution involved the Post Office Department. Because of 
gross mismanagement, the Post Office had encountered severe financial 
problems, and some state banks had offered to help solve them. To 
provide these banks with government funds, therefore, might be seen as 
pe fort to bring them under government (Post Office) control. So it was 
decided to do two things: to exclude these banks (with one exception) 
from receiving government deposits; and to require pledges that the Post 
Office would never ask “accommodations” from any of the selected (pet) 
banks. The postmaster general, William Barry, gave his pledge to both 
Kendall and Jackson. And he was commended for his loyal support. 
Except for incompetence and general lack of administrative ability, Barry 
proved to be everything Jackson wanted in a cabinet officer. 

The “experiment” in deposit banking began with the seven institutions 
Kendall had selected on his summer tour. By the end of 1833, the original 
number had increased to twenty-two. Over the next three years some 
ninety-odd banks were added to the system, and in each case those 
selected were regarded as “friendly” to the Democratic creed, or, if not 
friendly, atleast “liberal.” By December 13, 1833, the public funds held 
by the BUS were practically drained away. And in implementing Jackson's 
policy, ‘Taney sent a half million dollars in warrants to the Bank of Amer- 
ica in New York and another $100,000 to the Union Bank of Maryland 
in mapa They were instructed to use these warrants only “in difence 
and to avert injury."* 

Taney's energy and skill in instituting deposit banking—all the while 
attending the business of the Attorney General's Office until a replace- 
rea idis found commanded Jackson's unbounded admiration and 
бын уы Heals as though he had found a replacement for the 
Tor he vealed te Талеу маз Particularly careful їп selecting the pets, 
tried to get the bese pets кш соша ruin the entire system. He 
Kendal eo advice possible, and he did not rely exclusively оп 

ly committed to Jackson's reform program, and he 
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мен himself diligently into the task of making this “experiment” in 
"it banking а total success. 
depen marveled. "Mr. Taney is a host,” he exclaimed, “his energy 
Jacl а 
ined with his clear views will enable him to carry into effect the 
апе.” Taney has taken proper precautions against the BUS, the Presi- 
dent sid. “А good general will always keep his enemy in check, We have 
т Bank now check mated, will reat her gently if she behaves well? 
"The shift from national to deposit banking provided another boost to 
ihe growing power of the President. The new system gave Jackson almost 
omplete executive control” in arranging the government's fiscal opera- 
tion, aresponsibility welcomed by Jackson because it necessarily removed 
iu from the hands of the BUS. Permitting complete executive discretion 
in the selection of the pets virtually stripped the Congress of its preemi- 
nent position in the control and disbursement of public moneys. In short, 
deposit banking represented an enormous extension of executive author- 
, 
Mie elevation of Taney necessitated finding a new attorney general. 
‘And, as usual, Jackson turned to Van Buren for advice. The Magician 
promptly advised him to go slowly, for the last thing Jackson needed was 
yet another bad appointment.'° 
Of necessity, Jackson wanted someone of superior legal talents. But he 
also wanted someone who would be “right upon the Indian and Bank 
questions.” Everyone told him that the selection should come from the 
south because of the late unpleasantness with South Carolina and be- 
cause that area was not represented in the current cabinet. Jackson per- 
sonally was indifferent to location, but of course he was quite prepared 
to do what was politically necessary. So the first choice fell to Peter V. 
Daniel of Virginia. Unfortunately, his appointment was announced be- 
fore he had given his consent.%? After a long conversation with the Presi- 
dent, Daniel decided to decline the offer for family and personal reasons. 
Sull the unfortunate error in releasing Daniel's name prematurely 
worked to Jackson’s advantage, for his choice pleased the south and then 
freed him to select the best man he could find without reference to 
‘geographic location or any other political consideration. He ultimately 
made an excellent choice in Benjamin F. Butler of New York. A member 
of the Albany Regency and Van Buren’s longtime friend and former law 
partner, Butler combined superior legal skills with dedication and hard 
work. Although his appointment further weighted the cabinet toward the 
north and increased Van Buren's influence, it added needed strength to 
that body in terms of talent, loyalty, and commitment.!* 
ES Van Buren had to exert all his influence on his friend to get him 
рея the job. The salary only came to $4,500, and it meant relocating 
Nea тш and probably commuting a great deal between Washington and 
Хем York. What finally convinced Butler to take the position, however, 
its importance to his career. “Although you are not a slave of mad 
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ud jm, "you are, as you ought to be, t 
ambition, Ne жерк жр н be CHER at hoise, am х 
of your prie Хата! by becoming identified with National oncer 
y a subsequent interview Butler impressed Jackson straight off 
president particularly admired his diligence. After accepting the ofi 
О штей in Washington on a Saturday, received his commission, 
Buller om into office on Monday, examined and signed all the paten 

mers оп һа desk, dined with Jackson and the cabine, and lef for 
Dihe ore on the nine o'clock stage to attend court. "This is dispatch,» 
не the astonished Jackson. "He has left us ай favorably impressed with 
iability and fine talents." — 
vist his cabinet now complete and in reasonable harmony, Jackson 
vas ready to complete the banking reform he had started years before 
Now if ihe monster would just lie still, he would swiftly administer the 
lethal blow of extracting all the government's deposits. With "one million 
ид a half of coin" to be used in case the beast put up a fight, the 
President felt confident and exhilarated. “We act solely on the defen. 
sive." he said, as though it were true, "and I am ready with the screws 
to draw every tooth and then the stumpts.” IFI am not mistaken, he went 
on, we will have "Mr. Biddle and his Bank as quiet and harmless as a lamb 
in six weeks.""6 
Some lamb. The roar that echoed out of Philadelphia in the fall of 1833 
sounded more like a raging tiger. Nicholas Biddle could hardly be ex- 
pected to stand by without murmuring while Jackson slaughtered his 
Bank. He had already begun to take defensive actions during the summer 
оп hearing rumors that the deposits might be removed. He slowly re- 
duced the Bank's lending operation. Then, when the signal was finally 
given to begin the shift to deposit banking, Biddle counterattacked. He 
called a special meeting of his board of directors on October 7 and won 
their approval for a general curtailment of loans throughout the entire 
banking system. He swelled the Bank's liquid assets by refusing to in- 
crease discounts and restricting discounted bills of exchange to eighty 
days. Western branches of the BUS were ordered to purchase bills of 
exchange payable solely in eastern cities. This would apply an economic 
squeeze that could shatter western growth and expansion. It marked the 
beginning of a bone-crushing struggle between a powerful financier and 
a determined and equally powerful politician. Biddle understood what he 
was about. He knew what he needed to achieve to save his Bank. If he 
brought enough pressure and agony to the money market, only then 
could he force the President to restore the deposits. He almost gloated. 
“This worthy President thinks that because he has scalped ы 
imprisoned Judges, he is to have his way with the Bank. He is mistaken." 
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conduct his private financial operations through the BUS even after he 
19 ordered the deposits removed.) The Bank was interlaced with the 


economy. To damage it of necessity would devastate the financial and 
business community. Moreover, the men associated with Jackson in this 
ous "experiment" were equally ignorant. And a few of them were 
guilty of conflict of interest. Roger Taney, for example, had ties to the 
Union Bank of Maryland, and Reuben Whitney to the Girard Bank in 
Philadelphia. Fortunately, Taney was а man of integrity and devoted to 
the success of deposit banking. He quickly overcame his ignorance during 
the short period he served as secretary of the treasury. He learned im. 
mediately that the system would never work without financial stability on 
the part of participating institutions and so he devoted his considerable 
talents and energies to achieving that end.20 
But the storm unleashed by the Treasury Department order hit the 
administration with stunning force. The business community erupted 
with howls of complaints and condemned the order as endangering the 
entire economic fabric of the community. They labeled it a “naked, bare- 
faced act of usurpation and mischief . . а Proclamation of Маг." This 
intrusion of the government into the financial operations of the nation 
was a violation of basic republicanism, the very thing Jackson had prom- 
ised during his presidential campaign in 1828 to terminate. By this order 
he had outfederalized the Federalists. 

If the outcry from the business community was severe—and it grew in 

severity over the next several months when the full effects of Biddle's 
curtailment policy took hold—the political outcry was even worse. Jack- 
son was again branded a tyrant, for “tyranny is a disregard of the law and 
the substitution of individual will for legal restraint.” His bold expansion. 
of executive power foreshadowed the onslaught of despotism, cried the 
opposition press, and the end of republican government. A political 
battle soon raged around the country over the constitutional powers of 
the executive, and even Democrats were devastated by the reaction it 
provoked.* Many of them had doubted the wisdom of the Bank War: from. 
the moment of its inception. Still they rallied behind Jackson over his 
Bank veto when Clay, Webster, and Biddle prematurely pushed for re- 
charter. But removall—that was something else. That endangered the 
very financial structure of the nation, and with it the American experi- 
ment in freedom and democracy. 

It soon became obvious that removal could split the Democratic party 
almost down the middle. And mass desertions could throw control of 
Congress into the hands of the National Republicans, damage the organi- 
zation of the party, and ensure Democratic defeat at the next general 
election. “1 consider that every movement which throws off a fragment 
from the Jackson party,” wrote Duff Green, editor of the Washington 


Telegraph, “promises to swell our numbers. . . . You must see that every 
ich our opponents lose we 


shock breaks loose some interest and that whi 
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Г field we must grow in strength,” 2 
ee аты Van Buren feared the most—the fragmentin 
party strength—seemed imminent. The greatest danger involved the j^ 
ene support because of southerners’ fierce commitment to sa 
Eben "he concern that Jackson was undermining that philosoph 
vih his powerful thrusts by the federal government. aid Duff Green: t 
п шне on a southern candidate, we can beat Van Buren in 1836 
total was the devastation to all but the staunchest Jacksonians tha; 
even Daniel Webster, who had slid away from many of his previous 
‘associates over nullification and nearly entered a political alliance with 
Ом Hickory, eventually scrambled back into the opposition fold. Jack. 
son's removal policy totally alienated him.?* 

"The removal of the public deposits could never have been accom. 
plished by anyone other than Jackson himself. It took monumental self. 
Ponfidence in the need and importance of the action and incredible popu. 
larity with the electorate to accomplish it. When, for example, Major 
Lewis sent him newspaper articles or pamphlets or other public state. 
ments that questioned the wisdom of removal, Jackson dismissed them 
with a sneer. "I have cast my eyes over the piece marked in the newspaper 
you handed me,” he scribbled to Lewis. “I would like to be informed why 
Jt was sent for my perusal—I never trouble myself with dead Ducks or 
nadmen—or even those who are not made, when their plain object is to 
draw the public mind from their own debasement,"?? Politicians around 
the country, both those who hated and those who idolized the President, 
agreed that none but a political colossus could engineer such a feat. Only 
a man completely identified with the people could summon the support 
necessary to take such a bold action.!* "When will our friends at Wash- 
ington be made sensible enough," Old Hickory was told, “that you un- 
derstand public sentiment infinitely better than themselves"; so if you say 
the deposits must be withdrawn, the people will readily accept it, despite 
the supposed agony inflicted upon the business community.9 “If the 
people approved the veto,” wrote Isaac Hill, “how much more will they 
approve the withdrawing of the Deposites—an act which will the more 
redound to the credit of the President since in its accomplishment he had 
жй шү to ns the opposition of his political enemies but the 
coldness of friends." 

One important reason for popular acceptance of Jackson's decision to 
remove the deposits was the fact that in his hands (whether he did it 
consciously or not) the Bank issue became infused with moral overtones, 
зау, the тше of кеи working people against cvil aristocrats 
pipes "ie ede s ‘exploit them. It must be remembered that 
Linn күк ы < to the people about the Bank they always heard 
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the pressure of his squeeze. His curtailmes 
suddenness and severity that it pitched the 
anic reminiscent of the breakdown of 1819, He wanted to bring al 

adepression—and the deeper the better. “The ties of party alleine c 
only be broken,” he declared, "by the actual conviction of cong 

tress in the community." And such distress, of course, would evengus 
put everything to rights. “Nothing but the evidence of suffering abroad 
will produce any effect in Congress. . . . Our only safety is in Durum, 

a steady course of firm restriction—and 1 have no doubt thor arch à 
ee AN lead to restoration of the currency and the recharter 

This murderous squeeze caught the country at a particularly vulnerable 

moment, Business was enjoying rapid expansion; it craved credit, and it 
sorely needed an abundant supply of cash. In addition, the tariff duties 
came due at this time. iness required a steady increase in the credit 
and currency supply but, instead, faced near-total constriction of both. 
‘Thus, a general prosperity suddenly sustained a crippling setback. Within 
two months the Bank reduced its loans by more than $51 million. In the 
next five months the total curtailment reached $18 million. To make 
matters worse, the Bank demanded payments of all imbalances by state 
banks in specie, and to meet this demand the state banks were required 
to collect from their borrowers and curtail their own loans. It was a 
spiraling recession that threatened to carry the nation into a major eco- 
nomic collapse. 

By the opening of the new Congress in December, 1835, a general cry 
of distress was beginning to be heard around the country. Newspapers 
reported the alarm and angry letters from manufacturers inundated con- 
gressmen. The merchants of New York, declared James A. Hamilton, 
“are really in very great distress nay even to the verge of General Bank- 
rupicy." Biddle was delighted to hear such doleful news, especially from 
his New York correspondents, who told him that “things are getting 
worse and worse here.” Every major city sustained a number of business 
losses; wages and prices sagged; workingmen were discharged. By the 
end of January, 1834, the pressure was reported "as great as any commu- 
nity can bear.” The following month, Senator John Tyler of Virginia 
insisted that “Bankruptcy to the North is almost general.” One man who 
had traveled to Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Frankfort, 
and Louisville found "great despondency pervading the trading part of 
the people.” The distress among the merchants, said another, ‘is truly 
appalling. "st 

Jackson himself was bombarded with these cries of distress and com- 
plaint. But he paid them little heed. The country was sound, he argued, 
and the panic artificial. Once Biddle's monster breathed no more, busi- 
ness conditions would return to normal, е 

Still the cries of distress added to Jackson's general indisposition dur- 
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ing these panic months. Не sounded very crotchety for weeks at a 
and snapped at servants without provocation. When asked what troue® 
him, he naturally cited Biddle’s curtailment policy. the constant раш 
his left side, and the new pain "in my right shoulder and side." Buta” 
with a sigh. he admitted the truth. The greatest pain of all was the М y 
of his son's family. They had returned to Tennessee after vacationis 
with him at the Rip Raps. The President especially missed “our wes 
little Rachel,” his "dear little pet.” She is “so good.” he said, “runnin 
all over the house.” Oh, he wistfully wrote, "I wish 1 could see her walt 
and hear her begin to prattle—it would be a great consolation for me." 
He consoled himself by looking at the likeness of the child that Ralph Far} 
had painted and which now hung in his bedroom. Jackson had not wanted 
his family to leave him, but his son insisted. “I dreaded the long trave] 
for our sweet little pet,” he told his daughter-in-law, "fearful that it 
*. might get sick & no doctor near—but when I reflected that she, as 
well as you & Andrew were under the protection of the phician, our 
Saviour & our god, my fears vanished. "33 
His little pet had come to mean so much to the President that the mere 
thought of her during these months of anguish and turmoil brought tears 
to his eyes. "She is given to us as a blessing.” he told the child's mother, 
"let us be thankful for the boon, but never for one moment be unmindful 
of that gratitude we owe to god, for this precious gift.” After his family 
left him, “everything appeared silent & in gloom about the House." He 
could not rest and frequently he roamed the corridors at night, peering 
into the empty rooms and moaning over the departure of his loved ones. 
“When I walked into your room," he told Sarah, "found it without its 
occupants—everything changed, the cradle of the litle pet without it, and 
its litle waggon there—my feelings were overcome for the moment." His 
mind wandered to the Hermitage and he luxuriated in the thought that 
they were safe at his plantation. With that, "my mind became calm & 
reconciled to my fate—saying with calm resignation, the "Lords will be 
done. " Then, in a burst of emotion, he told Sarah how much she meant 
to him and how good she had been to him. “I remember my 
that so long as you would bea loving daughter to me, I would be a tender 
father to you, you have thus far my dear Sarah fulfilled your part—and 
I trust I have and will perform mine."3€ 
Although these closing months of 1833 were especially trying for Jack- 
son, he managed to shake himself out of his depression and nostalgia for 
home. He had an obligation to the people and the nation, and he never 
let duty drift for long from his mind, Besides, other crises cropped up 
with mounting frequency in the fall of 1833, and they diverted his atten- 
tion from his family, the Hermitage, and his nagging bodily pains. For 
‘example, it appeared as though another nullification crisis might develop 
in Alabama when local citizens seized public land—in violation of a treaty 
with Creek Indians—and refused to vacate when ordered to do so by the 
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of benefits. First of all, it unified the executive branch. Taney emerged 
as a strong and capable administrator. McLane, who resented Taney's 
triumph, faded into the background. He no longer opposed or criticized 
the President's policies. He kept mum. Woodbury was converted into an 
ardent advocate of removal, to such an extent that when Taney left the 
Treasury Woodbury became the obvious choice as successor. Cass, too, 
rallied behind the President. Even Van Buren capitulated uncondition. 
ally. He knew the fight would be rough and that he could not stand quietly 
‘on the sidelines. He had to stand with Jackson. And to gain political merit 
required that he give wholehearted support. “You sec how the wind 
blows at Washington,” he wrote James A. Hamilton, “and that we who 
cannot but be in the fight will have a rough sea. So be it. What cannot 
be cured must be endured.” He even praised Taney’s published exposi- 
tion of the reasons for removal, so much so that John Quincy Adams 
suspected that he wrote it, “or a great part of it,” himself. Perhaps the 
Ultimate capitulation came from Major William B. Lewis, a longtime 
Supporter of the BUS. "That ill fated establishment now has a heap of 
vices,” he wrote. “It has fallen by its own hand and will perish without 
sympathies even of its own friends." 

Removal also strengthened the ideological position of the Democrats. 
K provided them with an easy rhetoric that found great appeal with the 
People. They could revile aristocrats, the money power, and foreign 
domination of finance. ‘They could load their accusations with enough 
onl outrage to frighten their opposition into silence. Democrats be- 
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exciting the passions and prejudices of worker 


pt at hed themselves with the masses against aris 
ныг apos of the people as good and wise and jus, мо 

P ed. 
wll mast akane be al urengtbened Jackson's hand a party leader ny 
һа the government. That he could take such a controversial ud 
head оге ae acceptance upon his party and the people measured це 

ДОУ his leadership and the force of his personality. To 
еа! meant opposing Jackson, and congressmen did зо at their pe 

‘Jackson remained relatively calm throughout the turmoil. He was py. 

ively confident that once he had tightened the screws to draw ever, 
tooth of the BUS and then the “stumpts, the recession of 1833 we 
fade and the country return to normal. He reassured his cabinet. He 
seassured party leaders. If they would simply listen to him and do as he 
ened, they had nothing to fear. Even businessmen got the Jackson trea. 
den. Whenever they came to him to complain about economic condi. 
tions and the terrible price they had to pay for his policy, he quietly 
directed them to Nicholas Biddle as the source of their problem and their 
only recourse for relief. 

‘One such group of "great bankers and great merchants," headed by 
James G. King, the son of Rufus King, former senator from New York, 
brought the President a petition bearing six thousand signatures. They 
found Jackson seated at a desk with a long clay pipe in his mouth, the bowl 
of which rested on the table. Enormous clouds of smoke gushed from the 
blackened bowl. Hearing the deputation enter the room, the President 
looked up. 

“Excuse me a moment, gentlemen,” Jackson said as he half rose from 
his chair and bowed to the group. “Have the goodness to be seated.” 

Ever the gentleman and courtly commander, Jackson hurriedly finished 
what he was writing, pushed the paper away, and rose. 

"Now gentlemen, what is your pleasure with те?” 

The deputation broke out in a torrent of complaints. They begged him 
to rescind his removal order. They described their distress. They feared 
insolvency. 

“Insolvent do you say?” replied Jackson. “What do you come to me for, 
then? Go to Nicholas Biddle. We have no money here, gentlemen. Biddle 
has all the money. He has millions of specie in his vaults, at this moment, 

lying idle, and yet you come to me to save you from breaking. I tell you, 
gentlemen, it's all politics.”37 
son continued talking like this for fifteen minutes, excoriating Bid- 
lle and the Bank for the harm they had done the country and its institu- 
soci ey, к ied met into a towering rage. He ranted; he 
at the deputation ee анн ja hit See sweeps of his arms; he pois 
would never restore the deposits. Let ihre Eco ree ele and tha 
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pe thundered, letit be understood distinctly and “explicity that the name 
he andrew Jackson would never be signed to a bill or resolution to place 
ch Public money in the Bank of the United States or to renew the Charter 
that Bank. 

o Ar length, he paused. The harangue ended quietly. Silence gripped the 
deputation. The verbal bombardment had totally immobilized them. 
ку rose to leave and the President escorted them to the door with the 
“utmost politeness.” 

As the deputation descended the staircase, a messenger caught up with 
them and asked their leader to return to the President's office. When he 
did so he found Jackson chuckling over the result of the interview 

“Didn't I manage them well?" he laughed. 

The old rascal had staged the tantrum. He was not one whit as angry 
ashe pretended, But he got his message across with stunning force and 
clarity: under no condition would he rescind his order and restore the 
deposits. 

Other deputations beseeched him. To all he replied with the same tone 
and language: “In the name of God, sir! what do the people think to gain 
by sending their memorials here? If they send ten thousand of them, 
signed by all the men, women, children in the land, and bearing the 

names of all on the grave-stones, I will not relax a particle from my 
position, "4o 


As he always said, once he had made up his mind, Andrew Jackson was 
immovable. 


СНАРТЕК 8 


Jackson's “Revolution” 


ACKSON NEVER RECONSIDERED his decision to kill the 
‘on the matter was absolute. “After having resolved 
Lewis, who knew the President as well as 
looks back." He goes forward. He plans for 
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the future." 
‘The immediate future revolved around the return of Congress on 


Monday, December 2. And Jackson had two concerns: the composition. 
and organization of the Congress; and the preparation of his fifth annual 
message on the State of the Union. 

With respect to the makeup of Congress and what that might mean in 
terms of his Bank policy, the President. feared that the Bank's friends 
would attempt “то bring back, by joint Resolution of both Houses, the 
public deposites to that Institution.” It was up to him to block that 
resolution, for “if they fail in this there will be no further attempts made, 
at least for the present,” to win recharter for the BUS.? Jackson knew that 
his great problem centered in the Senate, where a majority favored re- 
charter. In addition, the Bank enjoyed the unrivaled talents of Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster, each of whom was prepared to speak for hours 
and days, if necessary, to assault the White House and raise fears of 
approaching economic doom. Only Thomas Hart Benton on the Demo- 
cratic side could match the triumvirate in eloquence, biting sarcasm, and 
staying power. As it turned out, Silas Wright, Jr., of New York, a member 
of the Regency, Van Buren’s closest friend and recently elected to the 
Senate to replace William L. Marcy, added enormous strength to the 
Jackson forces. His style of oratory might not match the best efforts of 
Webster, but his intelligence, shrewdness, parliamentary and committee 
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skills placed him among the leading legislators of the day. When he spoke 
his colleagues listened with attention, not only because the voice of Van 
Buren and Jackson could be heard in his words but because his thoughts 
had precision and substance and power.’ 

Not the least important in Jackson’s calculation about the composition 
‘of Congress was the recognition that the newly elected Vice President, 
Martin Van Buren, would preside over all important debates in the Sen- 
ate. Although he had no vote, unless it became necessary to break a tie, 
his very appearance cach day lent an aura of presidential presence in the 
chamber. Handsomely turned out in the latest fashion, coiffed in excel- 
lent taste, and exuding charm in all directions, the Little Magician pro- 
vided a unique style to the legislative proceedings, one he used several 
times to deflate the opposition. 

Unfortunately, Van Buren did not arrive in Washington until Saturday 
evening, December 14, a good two weeks after Congress had reconvened 
Jackson sent for him immediately. When the little man got to the White 
House, he found Senator Grundy of Tennessee in close conversation 
with the President. After a cordial exchange of greetings, Jackson told 
Van Buren that the organization of the Senate had been delayed by 
Grundy, supported by Daniel Webster—mark that, said the President— 
despite Henry Clay's desire to press for the appointment of the standing 
committees. Webster was still trying to capitalize on his good relations 
with the White House, relations that had improved considerably during 
the nullification controversy but had soured recently on account of the 
removal issue. Van Buren looked glum as he listened but did not inter- 
rupt. Grundy then explained to the Vice President that he believed "an 
arrangement could be made with Mr. Webster and his friends" to win 
control of the committees for the administration. At that point Van Buren 
jumped to his feet. These prospects for an “arrangement” had Webster's 
presidential ambitions written all over them, the Magician exclaimed. 
Anyone could see that. The words tumbled from his mouth in a rush. He 
spoke with great feeling and considerable vehemence, citing the senator's 
involvement and commitment to the Bank and the “antagonistic position 
which the President and Mr. Webster had always occupied.” He admitted 
that the administration would have trouble in the Senate during this 
session, but said he was ready for it and “would enter upon it in the full 
conviction that the people . . . would carry us, as on many previous 
occasions they had carried us, triumphantly thro’ the crisis.”> 

As Van Buren pronounced these sentiments, the President looked 
intently at him, one hand resting on the mantel. He saw the anguish in 
his friend's eyes. Then, after pondering a moment, he turned to Grundy 
and told him to drop the matter. Grundy nodded his assent and withdrew. 
And that, says Webster's most recent biographer, was as close as the 
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и Speaker, Andrew Stevenson oí 
Терон of waiter to Great Britain and he was anxious to take it. Tal, 


i in appearance, and hardworking, he seemed ideal for the 
that Congress might demand their restoration. Jackson and his advisers 
termined to delay Stevenson's appointment as minister and retur hin 
to the House as Speaker. The only other problem was whether Stevenson 
had the votes for reelection. Jackson decided to leave nothing to chance. 

bring Stevenson forward 


He instructed his liaisons with Congress not to so 
for the Speaker's position "unless he can be surely elected.” A careful 


er ck гопйппей the presence of the necessary votes and so Stevenson 
was duly nominated and elected." 

1 was also decided to revise the membership on key committees to 
strengthen the President's band. Gulian С. Verplanck of New York, for 
example, had shown himself a "weak reed" during the last session, and 
the New York party replaced him in the House with a more dependable 
Democrat, That opened up the all-important position of chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Since Jackson's Bank policy would be the 
central issue of the session, the chairman of that committee advanced in 
fact to the position of unofficial floor leader of the administration. The 
‘choice of that chairman, then, became immensely important to Jackson's 
determination to kill the monster. For that reason the President decided 
to tap James Knox Polk of Tennessee for the post. His strong friendship 
for Poik went back almost ten years, ever since the young man won a seat 
in Congress by defeating Andrew Erwin, a leader of the anti-Jackson 
forces in Tennessee. Ambitious, introverted, and iron-willed, Polk ех- 
uded just enough passion and power to captivate the old man. His large, 
restless, steely-grey eyes, set in deep sockets, gave him a formidable 
appearance. And because he had proved to be a dependable and ener- 
Ба compressa he now inherited the chairmanship of the powerful 
Wop md нано ommittee. As early as the previous summer Jackson 
гаа ion, and to prepare Polk for his new assignment the 
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PL of Polk's “yeoman services” in the Bank War during the 
session. 

preo other members ofthis vital committee were also selected with care. 
ofthe best Jackson men in the House were added to the committec 

ki bolster Polk's position. These included Churchill C. Cambreleng of 
V York City, whom John Q, Adams called “utterly unprincipled"? 
Vim McKinley of Alabama, Polk's personal friend; Henry Hubbard of 
Vr Hampshire; Isaac McKim of Maryland; and George Loyall of Vir- 
nia. The opposition was allotted only three places on the committee, 

f ihe men assigned were also talented. ie 

To support his forces in Congress, Jackson called on his enormous 
propaganda machine to generate popular approval for removal. The 
newspaper organs of the Democratic party, under the leadership and 

dance of the Washington Globe, poured out a steady stream of editorial 
Kenom aimed at the Bank and its president. Charges of corruption and 
Violation of the Bank's charter filled daily issues. But infinitely more 
important, the Democratic press expressed Jackson's action against the 
BUS in moral terms, specifically a struggle of honest workers against 
corrupt aristocrats, between the laboring poor and those who would 
exploit them. Thus, from the beginning of its history, the Democratic 
party rested on а moral base. It pledged its allegiance to the disadvan- 
taged, and this was one of Jackson's great legacies to the political life of 
the nation. The Democratic party, at Old Hickory's direction, committed 
itself to the concerns of the masses of American people. So successful 
were his efforts that the “middling and lower classes," it was observed, 
had developed “a radical and deeply seated hostility to the Bank."!* 

Moreover, removal became the central issue of the decade. No other 
approached it in importance. It was the “President's own measure, con- 
ceived by him, carried out by him, defended by him, and its fate depen- 
dent upon him.” Not until slavery replaced it in the minds and emotions 
of Americans was any other issue debated in Congress “with so much 
ability, bitterness, and pertinacity.” Not only did it provide Democrats 
with a moral cause, but it produced extraordinary political realignments 
and the rise of the Whig party. In forcing removal upon Congress and 
the nation as his final act in slaying the monster Bank, Jackson performed 
an act “high and daring, and requiring as much nerve as any enterprise 
of arms, in which the President had ever been engaged."!* 

The stage was therefore set for what many predicted would be a monu- 
mental battle in Congress over removal. In preparing for the great con- 
‘est during this “Panic session,” as it is sometimes called, Jackson set to 
work on his fifth annual message to Congress and had it ready by the end 
of November. He turned it over to Blair but gave him strict instructions 
about it. He wanted no one to see it until it was delivered to Congress. 
He had learned his lesson from last year, he said, for if “Joe Gales,” editor 
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of the Washington National Intelligencer, were to get his hands on it ^y 
Bank vill have an answer ready prepared. "1% e 
Themessage went down on December 3, the day after Congres re, 
vened, and it provided much of the ammunition that went into the 2 
ing round of the long battle between the pro- and anti-Bank forces 
message began on a happy note by proclaiming the country’s pct 
at home and abroad. It detailed foreign problems and reitera д? 
son's now famous slogan of seeking nothing that was not right and wat 
miting to nothing that was wrong. With respect to France, the Presiden 
noted the problem of the debts owed to Americans on account of 
Napoleonic Wars. The secretary of the treasury had tried to collect the 
first installment of this payment by means of a draft upon the French 
minister of finance. The draft was drawn in favor of the BUS, and the 
French government was informed of this action by the American cha 
d'affaires in Paris, However, the French Chamber of Deputies had noy 
passed the necessary appropriations to cover the draft and so it wen 
unpaid. But "I have received assurance" through our own chargé and the 
French minister in Washington, he continued, that the king and his minis. 
ters will abide by the treaty and that measures will be presented at the 
meeting of the Chambers to obtain the necessary appropriations, То 
move things a litle faster, he had designated Edward Livingston as the 
new American minister to France; Livingston had left on his mission in 
August and had been presented to the king early in October.'* 

After reviewing relations with other nations—particularly the status of 
the payments owed by them to the United States—Jackson said that his 
diplomatic policy was simply one of “aiming at no exclusive advantages, 
of dealing with all on terms of fair and equal reciprocity, and of adhering 
scrupulously to all our engagements. ”!5 

Jackson then moved to the question of the finances of the country and 
noted with particular pride that the revenues from taxes, customs, and 
the sale of public lands ran to more than $60 million. As a consequence, 
the national debt had been reduced to $4,760,082.08. Which means, he 
crowed, that the debt could be completely discharged during the coming 
year. “I can not refrain from expressing the pleasure I feel at the near 
approach of that desirable event.” And he could not resist taking a mea- 
sure of credit for this happy prospect. Itis evidence, he bubbled, not only 
of the abundant resources of the country but of the “prudence and 
economy with which the Government has heretofore been adminis- 
tered”: we shall have the "proud satisfaction" of bequeathing to the next 
generation "the rare blessing” of a sufficient revenue “raised without 
injustice or oppression of our citizens.”16 

Again, he called for economy in the appropriation of funds. “We are 
beginning a new era in our Government.” One without debt, so let 
Principles be practiced that would be an example for the future. “I can 
Tot too strongly urge the necessity of a rigid economy and an inflexible 
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determination not to enlarge the income beyond the real necessities of 
the Government” nor its appropriations “by unnecessary and profuse 
iditures."!? 
Finally, he got to the removal of the deposits. He had taken the step, 
he said, "upon the high considerations of public interest and public 
duty." The secretary would soon report directly to Congress on this 
action and present the reasons for the action, all of which Jackson himself 
approved. He pronounced the Bank an “electioneering engine" which 
used its money to influence the election of public officers. It was therefore 
a simple matter of whether there would be a democracy or a moneyed 
aristocracy, “whether the people of the United States are to govern 
through representatives chosen by their unbiased suffrages or whether 
the money and power of a great corporation are to be secretly exerted 
to influence their judgment and control their decisions.” Notice the dis- 
tress the Bank had recently produced in the country by a curtailment of 
its loans, he continued, "even while it retains specie to an almost un- 
precedented amount in its vaults.” Through this means the Bank cx- 
pected to force a restoration of the deposits and a renewal of its charter. 

Jackson then moved on to the question of the Indians and their ouster 
10 the west. He noted that relations with the Indians had been peaceful 
since the conclusion of the Black Hawk War. As to their transfer beyond 
the Mississippi River, he said: “My original convictions upon this subject 
have been confirmed by the course of events for several years, and experi- 
ence is every day adding to their strength.” These tribes “have neither 
the intelligence, the industry, the moral habits, nor the desire of improve- 
ment" to allow them to maintain continual contact with United States 
citizens. Circumstances had placed them in the midst of a "superior 
race,” and without going into the reasons for their “inferiority,” Jackson 
said, they must disappear “ere long” unless their destruction could be 
prevented through their removal to the west. “The experiment which has 
been recently made has зо far proved successful.” It should be noted how 
often Jackson called his policies "experiments"—at least in their initial 
stages. This usage tended to underscore the reform aspect of his pro- 
grams. 

With respect to the ouster of the Indians, Jackson’s hideous, not to 
mention racist, judgment was stated flatly without the slightest realization 
that it was hideous or racist. Quite simply, it was typical of American 
thought in 1833.19 


‘Then Jackson hearkened back to his old request for a constitutional 
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ended. He promised, moreover, to cooperate with the Congress in 
be necat day Jackson followed up this message with an „ 
notification that he had vetoed the land bill passed during the gg’ 
"oue the previous session. Actually he had pocket vetoed it хун 
жаз informing the Congress, in а long and labored paper, why he is 
decided to kill it. Among other reasons, he cited the deliberate fort 1, 
keep the price of land high. Like Jefferson, he opposed the use of puji 
lands as a source of revenue. They were meant for settlement and q 
opment, he said, Those unsold after а period of years should be ahr 
лен to the states and “the machinery of our land system enire 
жзып" Such a surrender would promote the general interest ү. 
n 
detis ime Jackson thought that the distribution to the states of, 
surplus resulting from land sales would be a good idea. It could be used 
for education or internal improvements. But over the years he had seen 
how politicians distorted the distribution idea to increase the power and 
revue of the government. For example this land bill which he had jus 
vetoed, Instead of assisting the people, the government was hinderin, 
them in their search for security and economic independence. Besides 
What was the point of the government's retaining land within the state 
Tor which it had absolutely no need or interest. Best to get rid of it-frs 
by reducing its price and allowing the cost of the land to be gradually paid 
off by the buyer, and second, by returning what remained to the states 
for whatever purpose they might have for it. 

"This pocket veto directly challenged Clay's American System. It reite- 
rated the Jeffersonian concern for people, rather than the economic need 
to stimulate national expansion. 

Following these messages, Jackson sent down for confirmation the 
names of his nominees for the government directors of the BUS, And, as 
expected, his nominations touched off a skirmish with the Bank forces in 
Gongress. Four of them—Henry D. Gilpin, John Т. Sullivan, Peter 
Wager, and Hugh McEldery—were obnoxious because they had supplied 
the President with information and copies of the board's minutes with 
which he documented his case of mismanagement in the operation ofthe 
Bank's affairs. The Senate expressed its displeasure in these nominations 
by rejecting all four.* 

, But the scene really got tense when Taney sent down his report justif- 
ing removal. This occurred on the day after Congress reconvened. The 
report made a strong case for Jackson's decision and cited the following 
reasons for the removal: the use of Bank funds to influence elections 
Biddle's personal control of the Bank's funds; loans to congressmen and 
‘other such “corrupting practices"; interference with the payment of the 
Public debt; demand for damages over the n e 

government's draft on France: 


id the шоп of the government's directors from real control of the 
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hout wasting а moment, Henry Clay rose to the h 
Wilerining of this debate was sly and insinuating, but ove ae, 
ihe months it became sharp and biting. At this point he cond Ina 
ser at something might be amiss in he Treasury The еше 
cond at immediately, he said, by investigating in depth th "eripe 
ЖОЙ And i should be done by the entire Senate, nora commis. 
not a committee. 
oggested that perhaps the President had exercised a power o 
T not granted him by law and "dangerous to the ы-ы Не 
people.” He went one step further and offered а resolution requ ias 
peat akson lay before the Senate a copy of the paper he had read o ho 
pine on the removal. The paper had in fact been published d ins 
a minated, but Clay was not satisfied with that" After al it vas up 
die Senate to decide whether that paper "be genuine or not "AE 
oh Scar Forsyth and Benton objected, the resolution carried by 
the vote о ; 
ackson responded the next day. He rejected the reques 
aliia bed кот 6 call Бей or callforany жы cum I 
he might make to his cabinet, whether written or spoken. To the pesi 
can people, he would always explain himself, not to the Senate, however, 
unless it involved anticipated legislation, Jackson stood on his rights, 
"Ihe cal was а wrong чер," said Benton, "and gave the President an 
easy and a graceful victory. 
He had no such easy victory in the House, hoi 
sese hé lel eotfiden sof his support. оаа belles E n 
pport, Jackson believed Taney's 
would be forwarded to Polk's Committee on Ways and Means дай 
ресей а gentle reception that would result in a series of resolutions 
condemning the Bank's conduct, rejecting recharter, and approving re- 
moval of the deposits. He also expected this committee to ini 1 
t X itiate legisla- 
боп for regulating the pets. But Jackson did not reckon with Polk's 
te E George McDuffie, acting on a suggestion by Clay, re- 
t Taney's report be taken up by the committee of the whol 
27d Polk unviingly went along. Once the request was Бенет 
Мале den proposed unlimited debate on the President's authority to 
more the deposits, a debate the Democrats fervently sought to avoid.” 
slim famed. The mismanagement by his friends was inexcusable. 
She tept his temper. Quietly and calmly he lectured Polk on what о 
teling him that the “time for full discussion is when the committee 
ес the facis and report them to the House.” Once they presented 
[hese facts to the full House Jackson expected all serious opposition to 
Peston to crumble, The facts would speak for themselves. The em- 
barras ей Polk hardly knew how to respond to the President's rebuke 
AC say that he had been tricked.* 
жейт+ prodding, Polk ей to maneuver the House to recon- 
ces decision, but the motion was debatable and debate could not be 
wed except by passing the previous question, alwaysa dificult and 
procedure. Once again Jackson intruded. He thought he 
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spotted a parliamentary slip and hastened to tell Polk “to 

previous question.” Hereis evidence that the intent isto block an te 
Prion of the Bank, he said, "and ought to be met prompuly pr 
previous question."?* the 

Polk tried his luck—and failed by three votes. As unlikely as it soy, 
considering their majority, the Democratic leaders could not contol 
proceedings of the House. Because of their bumbling they had оре, 
tp a debate and provided the opposition with a public forum to fr ч 
the nation about the evils of the President's policies. And throughout the 
session the situation worsened. Several times the leaders had trouby 
holding the Democrats in line. On at least one occasion a general stan, 
pede away from the President seemed imminent. As the economic pani, 
Became more intense around the country and petitions and memorial, 
favoring the BUS swamped the Congress, Democratic unrest and conf, 
чоп swelled. Felix Grundy predicted that the administration would fing 
itself in a minority in the House before the session ended. 

‘chard Wilde, one of the strongest pro-Bank members of Polk's com. 
mittee, declared that the debate was proceeding handsomely against the 
majority. But he warned “if they have not the V.O.T.E. there is litle 
doubt we should have the V.E.T.O." In the Senate, Silas Wright reported 
a similar situation. "Mr. Clay is captain and he trains his troops daily and 
Constantly... How long this will be so we know not. Mr. Calhoun seems 
ambitious only to follow and obey and Mr. Webster looks black as a 
thunder cloud and seems to go heavily"?! 

As the battering of the administration intensified in both houses and 
Biddle continued his policy of contraction, a sense of paralysis and anxi- 
ety gripped the Congress. And the real pyrotechnics had not yet begun. 
"Clay opens his battery in the Senate on Thursday.” December 26, re- 
ported Representative Wilde. "I have no doubt he will make a strong 
argument. He has prepared himself with care. ”3* 

Indeed he had. He planned to speak at length and send a thundering 
condemnation of the President reverberating around the nation. He pro- 
posed to haul Jackson before the bar of congressional justice and censure 
him for improper conduct. His method of achieving his end consisted of 
presenting two resolutions for action by the Senate: the first censured 
Jackson for his arbitrary dismissal of the Treasury secretary and the 
‘subsequent removal of the deposits in direct defiance of the legislature; 
and the second declared the reasons offered by Taney for the removal 
“unsatisfactory and insufficient." The object of these resolutions was 
not simply to demonstrate senatorial displeasure in order to recall the 
President's action. According to Senator Benton, they were introduced 
“purely and simply for popular effect. Great reliance was placed upon 
that effect, It was fully believed ... that a senatorial condemnation would 
destroy whomsoever it struck—even General Jackson." 

‘The chamber was packed when Clay rose to speak. Everyone knew that 
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nation under the guidance of a popular and dynamic leader was moving 
further away from the “pure republican character” of the political system 
as originally established by the Founding Fathers and toward a more 
democratic system that insisted on greater representation of the people 
and greater responsiveness to their will. The executive, not the legisla- 
ture, was now seen as best embodying the will of all the people. He was 
their tribune. 

Of course Clay interpreted the "revolution" differently. He saw the 
change as moving from pure republicanism into something approaching 
despotism, not democracy. What the nation was witnessing, he con- 
tended, was "the concentration of all power in the hands of onc man." 
The President had paralyzed the powers of Congress through "an ex- 
traordinary exercise of the executive veto, not anticipated by the found- 
ers of the constitution, and not practiced by any of the predecessors of 
the present Chief Magistrate." The constitutional participation of the 
Senate in the appointing power “is virtually abolished" and reduced to 
“an idle ceremony 

Jackson's "rage for innovation," he continued, extended to the judi- 
ciary. “Decisions of the tribunals, deliberately pronounced, have been 
contemptuously disregarded, and the sanctity of numerous treaties 
openly violated," as witnessed by what had happened to the southern 
Indian tribes. In addition, the currency was deranged, internal improve- 
ments “crushed beneath the veto,” the tariff soon to be abandoned, and 
the government by March 3, 1837, “will have been transformed into an 
elective monarchy.” 

Until the last session of Congress, Clay moaned, there had been one 
remnant of congressional authority left untouched. The purse strings. 
The constitutional power of Congress over the treasury had never been 
Questioned or contested. And yet within sixty days of the close of the last 
Congressional session, the President of the United States “in utter con- 
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ктр of Congress's] authority" had assumed control of the Ty, 
ei 


ng t's deposits fr 

essal of he government's deposits from the pat) 
= mend "etl question before the Senate, therefore, way nie 
fa Uc liberties would "be prostrated and еч 


riers of ci 
Барона the sword and the purse be at once united in e d 
ef one man. voice rising in pitch and volume, “, 


The President, said Clay in а 
by the act creating the treasury department, nor by the bank de te 


шыс treasury. Has he any by the constitution? y 
any porer ower er aig ad e agros 
mont is (асе But he seemed to be enjoying himself thoroughly a. 

is ftl relished every dramatic moment of it. The Presiden, he 
Continued, had the temerity 10 claim that his rights devolved upon ln 
by virtue of the Constitution “and the suffrages of the American people» 
Slace when had there been a "double source of executive power? 
what authority does the President derive power from the mere result of 
эп election?” Sir, Clay cried, “I am surprised and alarmed at the ney 
an deti executive power which is found in the result of a presidental 
election. I had supposed that the constitution and the laws were the sole 
source of executive authority . . - that the issue of a presidential election 
vas merely to place the Chief Magistrate in the post assigned to him” 
But General Jackson obviously thought otherwise, he said. The Presiden 
proposed “that if, prior to an clection, certain opinions, no matter how 
ambiguously put forth by a candidate, are known to the people, those 
loose opinions, in virtue of the election, incorporate themselves with the 
constitution, and afterwards are to be regarded and expounded as parts 
of the instrument!” 

Here then was the fundamental difference between Jackson and his 
opponents in Congress. Old Hickory actually believed that power was 
derived from the people directly and that by the exercise of their suffrage 
they preted te несы к SOUS Mer ee It was not so 
much a mandate (that is, an instruction to perform a specific ас) that 
Jee Sa Babesia warin dn as e he 
hes hs come гн intel tae tlic vi al ecient 
lice былк ta the Биро а анир lees 

i BS sument to express and execute that will. 
Ak pisai мр s А jumping peroration. “The land is filled 
Кылыч shak Rer r al and denunciation are the orders 
Pagoh ple, especially oficial incumbents in this place, no long 

anes of н d ае Ку neal Reece, DIS Me Oe 
are upon d To ei ргетопйогу symptoms of despotism 
remedy, the fatal collapse will not apply an instantaneous and fle 
li soon come on, and we shall die 


Umpc аат, tie slaves the scorn and contempt of mankind 
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Jleries erupted in applause and shouts of a 

The А О much so that order was restored only Fiche e 
fiho ted from the chamber. The speech took Clay three days io 
peen ending on Tuesday, December 31, but it was one of his best Ang 
dei pe demanded was nothing less than Jackson's censure by the full 
hate, believing that it would completely “destroy” the President and 

Senate e nation from impending doom. 
"те speech sent Jackson into a towering rage. “Oh, if live to get these 
robes of office off me,” he seethed, "I will bring the rascal to а dear 
юш.” He later likened the Kentuckian to "a drunken man in a 
кора,” reckless, destructive, and "fll of fury "38 
‘ater he had calmed down, Jackson assumed a more philosophical air. 
tn fact he was rather amused, if not proud, that the opposition termed 
his efforts a “revolution.” He would keep records, he declared, "for the 
benefit of the future historian, whose pen may be employed in recording 
the events ofthe present day, or as the opposition say, ‘the revolution." It 
is a revolution from a destructive corrupting and demoralising paper 
system that makes the rich richer, and the poor poorer." His revolution, 
he said, was aimed at providing equality for all Americans by converting 
the nation from a paper to a specie currency. If ordinary citizens could 
getrid of "rag money” and switch to gold and silver, they would advance 
equality and democracy throughout the nation. Leave the rags to bankers 
and merchants, he wrote. A metallic currency “will give prosperity to our 
country, by giving to labour a fair and stable reward, and in keeping 
pauperism from our doors.” That was the “revolution” he espoused, and 
such a revolution, he exclaimed, "must be hailed by posterity, as а glorious 

revolution. ''99 

Clay's denunciation of executive despotism in the Senate was but- 
tressed by Calhoun and Webster in speeches of heroic length and inten- 
sity that took days to deliver. "Mr. Calhoun, if possible, surpassed Mr. 
Clay in the vehemence of his denunciations.” He adopted the Kentuck- 
ian's "leading ideas of revolution” and “of a robbery of the treasury." 
The plundering of the Roman treasury by Julius Caesar was an act of 
virtue compared to Andrew Jackson's recent conduct, said Calhoun. At 
least Caesar's seizure was done openly by an intrepid and bold warrior. 
"The actors in our case are of a different character—artful, cunning, and 
corrupt politicians, and not fearless warriors. They have entered the 
treasury, not sword in hand, as public plunderers, but, with the false keys 
of sophistry, as pilferers, under the silence of midnight. 
“With money and corrupt partisans," declared Calhoun, looking 
Straight at the presiding officer, Martin Van Buren, “a great effort is now 
making to choke and stifle the voice of American liberty . . . by corrupting 
Press; by overawing the other departments; and, finally, by setting up 
‘Sar’ "onal convention, which, counterfeiting the voice of the people, 
`. dictate the succession; when the deed will be done, the revolution 
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and all the powers of our republic, in like man 
ones thc President, and perpetuated by his dictation, s № 
saline, who came within an ace of entering an alliance wi 

Jackson in 1838, now officially and publicly re-joined Clay and his fice 
Jackson in siderable verbal support to the pro-Bank forces, A, 
and lent his O in against bolting the National Republican pariy pe 
was chosen chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, whose men. 
ыыр ао included Tyler of Virginia and Willie P. Mangum of Norg, 
bership ah Calhoun supporters, and Thomas Ewing of Ohio, a Clay 
Cart жы at tis ane that Webster wrote his notorious шег 
Partis che informed the banker that his annual “retainer” hag 

‘hed as usual. If it be wished that my relation, 


"renewed or rif 
es Bank should be incl it may be well to send me the usu] 
retainers." And this was the man who would chair the Senate Finance 


1 
о Webster argued forcibly against the removal of the deposi 
ard rcd many telling constitutional points against the Presidents 
position during the censure debate that lasted practically throughout the 
Position on of 1833-1834, he did not resort to vituperation and per. 
Pani stack as did Clay and Calhoun. He could not bring himself to ha 
зоа aod with the President on nullification and the preservation of the 
Union. For that reason he muted his language. The arguments hit her 
а on several occasions, but they never overstepped Jackson's narrow 
threshold of anger. 

"The relentless pounding of the President by the Senate's "great trium- 
virate” to win Jackson's censure for removing the deposits was answered 
by equally lengthy and eloquent speeches by Democrats, most notably 
‘Thomas Hart Benton—"Old Bullion” as he came to be called—and John 
Forsyth of Georgia, one of Van Buren’s close friends. Responding almost 
immediately to Clay's call for censure, Benton took four days to "batter" 
the Kentuckian, He returned sarcasm for ridicule, stinging rejoinder for 
biting accusation. "The senator from Kentucky.” Benton sneered, “calls 
upon the people to rise, and drive the Goths from the capitol. Who are 
those Goths? They are General Jackson and the democratic party—he 
just elected President over the senator himself, and the party just been 
made the majority in the House—all by the vote of the people. It is their 
act that has put these Goths in possession of the capitol to the discomí- 
ture of the senator and his friends; and he ought to be quite sure that he 
felt no resentment at an event so disastrous to his hopes, when he has 
indulged himself with so much license in vituperating those whom the 
coer has put over him." He contended that Clay's censure motion 
charged the President with an impeachable offense, a matter for the 
нс gar aoe barat ‘The senator pie © кш те 

. . . to leave this impeachment to the House 
Representatives . . . and to those who have no private griefs to avenge." 


b. 
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ther Democrats chorused their derision of pro-Bank congressmen by 
(ing their willingness to approve the corrupting power of the BUS, 
Chich owed no direct responsibility to the American people, yet con- 
emncd the exercise of presidential authority, derived from the Constitu- 
оп and augmented by popular support. They could stomach Biddle’s 
despotism but not Jackson's attack upon it. They ranted about "King 
Andrew" but never once mentioned “Czar Nick." 
"In the midst of this ongoing debate (and almost as though the Presi- 
dent were intent upon proving the opposition's argument about his des- 
potic intentions), Jackson again exercised his presidential powers early in 
334 in a unique and unprecedented manner. Labor violence on ће 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal had erupted near Williamsport, Maryland, 
in mid-January, 1834. Local authorities appealed to the state legislature 
which, in turn, asked Jackson for military assistance, The request was 
transmitted by Governor James Thomas on January 28, 1834. The Presi- 
dent immediately directed the secretary of war to order "such military as 
will be able to aid the civil authority of Maryland to put down the riotous 
assembly." He directed “at least" two companies of regulars to be dis- 
patched and “with as much expedition as possible." In sending federal 
troops to put down a strike—for that was precisely what he had ordered 
Jackson acted "in accordance with his own conception of the enlarged 
powers of the presidency.” He responded to his perceived duty to main- 
tain “law and order.” He was the first President, therefore, to use federal 
troops to quell a disorder “which had not arisen out of a violation of 
federal law or a defiance of the federal government.”* It was another 
sign that the country and its political system had changed dramatically. 
Jackson felt he had a responsibility as the chief executive to maintain 
order throughout the entire country, no matter the circumstances; and 
that was especially true when his aid was requested by the lawful authority 
ofa state. He ordered federal troops to put down civil disorders on more 
occasions than any previous President. But he paid a political price. He 
was again assaulted for illegally expanding the powers of his office. He 
was pilloried for violating the rights of the states. And, as the contest 
between the pro- and anti-Bank forces grew more vituperative, as the 
economic panic initiated by Biddle worsened, as memorials and com- 
plaints from all sections of the nation poured into Congress and de- 
manded relief, and as more and more nullifiers, states’ righters, old strict. 
constructionists, and Jackson-haters joined the opposition, Democrats 
Panicked.*” There was nearly "a breaking up of old parties," reported 
‘one congressman. “The Terrors of popular displeasure in members from 
Jackson regions, the timid, the wavering, the . . . fear of being in a 
minority at home, all presented obstacles, that required all our prudence, 
forbearance, indulgence, perseverance and spirit to ensure us success." 
Rumors swept through Congress alleging that a majority of House mem- 
bers favored a restoration of the deposits and that if the President did not 
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his majority in the Howe would dissolve 
"оте of the truest members seemed on E 
ripis e xem 
of yielding.” One shall be obliged to yield. С 
tremendous Pied Kendall, “are you E edio НР 
EL intain a government of the people араты 
o cies, that ‘of money. Yield now, and the % 
forth be the governing power эше 


the monster 
ins inex 
remains eram are in mud 
his lawless and reckless con 
"0 

o caused the Democrats even greater fear when he decided eariy 
in 1834 that the way to weaken the BUS and its friends in Congress even 
further was to order an end to the Bank's operation of paying pensions 
f Revolutionary War veterans. It was a political masterstroke. In January, 
1894, the President instructed Secretary of War Lewis Cass to order 
adie to relinquish all the funds, books, and accounts relating to pen- 
Don to the War Department's commissioner of pensions. Biddle indig- 
ташу rejected the order. The Bank would not be intimidated by such 
transparent and hij political tactics.” 

Upon Biddle's refusal to obey the President's order, the secretary of 
war suspended pension payments. Again a howl of protest erupted from 
the nation as veterans suffered this latest battle wound in the continuing 
Bank War. Jackson immediately referred the matter to Congress, protest- 
ing that the Bank not only defied the government but inflicted needless 
misery on the nation's patriotic heroes. In the House the President's 
complaint was referred to the Ways and Means Committee, which pre- 
азыу retumed а majority report rebuking the Bank for causing the 

ispension of pension payments. In the Senate, however, the majority 


voted йз agreement with the Bank for refusing to obey an improper 


of the "hydra of 
seated from the 
Jackson's doing. Who. f 
rightful due fram rae oe deny these heroes their 
е Czar of Chestnut Street, who 
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б i but 'olitically he was headed 
have had justice on his side, but p : 
irem icio. By bis inept responses to Jacksen's deadly thrusts he was 

че idly losing public support, Without realizing it, wi ou 
"ae M ies assisting Jackson in the annihilation of his Boa 
intending it, 
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The Rise of the Whig Party 


D To OVERFLOWING. А spectacle was in progress 
that held each person in the chamber utterly enthralled, Henry Clay was 
in the process of baiting the Vice President and his words dripped with 
in uum and ridicule. He teased and mocked. He purred and petted. 


Then he pounced. 
жч implored Van Buren. "Go to him and tell 


Intercede with Jackson, he i 
he actual condition of his bleeding coun. 


him, without exaggeration . . . 0 is ! 
y." Everyone knows how great is your influence over him. He vill listen 


ко you. Tell him the nation is nearly ruined and undone by the measure 
he has put into operation. “Tell him of the tears of helpless widows, no 
longer able to earn their bread, and of unclad and unfed orphans. Tell 
him that he has been abused, deceived, betrayed, by the wicked counsels 
of unprincipled men around him. . . . Entreat him to pause and reflect 
that there is а point beyond which human endurance cannot go, and let 
him not drive this brave, generous, and patriotic people to madness and 
despair." 

Some guests in the galleries chortled, others burst into gales of laugh- 
ter. The Little Magician just smiled. He hardly moved a muscle. He 
waited until Clay completed his bravura performance and then leisurely 
gestured another senator to take his seat as presiding office. He hopped 
wre the floor and then, instead of leaving the room, he 
straight across the chamber toward Henry Clay. The galleries gasped. It 
suddenly seemed as though a brawl ight ie right Lee [nes 
floor between the Vice President of the United States and the distin 
guished senator from Kentucky. Everyone froze. 

Seeing Van Buren approach, Clay slowly rose from his seat. He stared 
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ead, watching in hypnotic fascination as t , 
Me ae Ка tie ы ame нед ovari 
ity, was about to do ог say something violent or ugly? At last Уап Buren 

the Vice President bowed. Then, in a mocking voice, he said: “Mr. Sena- 
tor, allow me to be indebted to you for another pinch of your aromatic 
Маду ed у 

The words dissolved the tension in the chami 
breathed a sigh of relief as Clay, flabbergasted, аан 
the gold snuffbox resting on his desk. He was too dumbfounded to utter 
a sound. Van Buren took a pinch of snuff, applied it deftly to each nostril 
and then leisurely returned to the Vice President’s chair, smiling trium- 

hantly at the other senators as he went? 

The incident unnerved Clay, as Van Buren intended. All during the 
session the senator had seized every opportunity to bait the Vice Presi- 
dent and the practice had begun to irritate. Even the senator's supporters 
took offense at some of his antics.’ Clay made much of the fact that Van 
Buren had not arrived in Washington until December 14, two weeks after 
Congress reconvened.* He constantly poked fun at the little man. But 
these gambols provided such entertainment that spectators demanded 
daily performances. And they drew a packed chamber. “The Senate 
chamber is now the centre of attraction,” claimed Mrs. Samuel Smith, 
“not only of political interests, but of the fashionable world likewise, It 
is daily crowded by all the beauty and fashion of our great world— 
crowded almost to suffocation.” 

Although Van Buren and Clay jousted with each other in public they 
had enough political sense not to allow it to spoil their social intercourse. 
Each time Clay spotted the little man at a party he would joke with him 
about how Jackson's revolution would soon bring an end to their free- 
dom, Van Buren gave as good as he got and generally laughed off the 
senator's dire predictions of doom. But a great many other congressmen 
shared Clay's fears. Their immediate concern was what would happen to 
the currency and credit of the nation once the BUS disappeared. It was 
all very well to put an end to the Bank's corruption, but what kind of 
financial and banking system would follow. A national banking operation 
was indispensable, in the minds of many, and no amount of political 
claptrap could alter that fact. 

With regard to money, Jackson believed in only one kind: specie. That 
was real money. It was the only instrument to pay laborers for their 
honest work. It would provide a "fair and stable reward" for their ser- 

vices, the value of which could not be manipulated by dishonest jobbers, 
and would end price fluctuations and the boom and bust economy that 
had characterized the nation's economy since the inception of paper 
money. 

As for a banking system, Jackson might conceivably have been talked 
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ckage of Biddle’ 
tional bank, once the wreckag cn 
кь ud from the scene, but he first insisted that hi, Potato, 
pane banking receive a fair trial to discover w 


ment" with depos (o, adapt to it. To each alarm he hearg PM 


sf 
nation could succes: T 
imi of his "experiment" he countered with ч 
imminent collapse of his “experum ith d 


0 eeded to give his system a fair opportuni 
tat more ae was warned that state banks "of good standings 
i кышла in some areas to receive the government's deposits J ш 
meted atin such instances the “Secretary ofthe Treasury il peg 
orders tothe Collector to receive the Deposits & keep them in an pat 


chest"? 
Jackson's supporters in Congress were unwil 
Жы, eon experimentation with deposit banking Thee” > 
“more than thirty members" of the House of Representatives 
reported Congressman Robert T. Туше of Ohio, “who voted with us t 
Will throughout against restoring the Deposits and also against the pr. 
sent Bank who are decidedly in favour of a New one." Other 3 
agreed. "Our friends,” recalled Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, “were 
divided during the Panic Session upon the Bank & a Bank." Van Buren 
worried that this widespread feeling among Democrats could produce 
much mischief. He told Jackson that the danger “в not from the Bank bur 
from а Bank.” Still talk continued in Congress that the only way to escape 
the panic and save the party was to create another national bank * 
The Democrats ran into trouble when they tried to define the sort of 
bank they wanted. To replace the BUS with an exact replica managed by 
Democrats would never get Jackson's blessing. So there was much specu. 
lation on what was feasible. Some Democrats suggested a much smaller 
version of Biddle's company and under tighter government supervision. 
They proposed an institution with а $10 million capital stock located in 
Washington and with such modifications of the charter as to avoid Jack- 
son's constitutional “scruples.” Another group advocated what they 
called a "people's bank,” in which the stock would belong to the several 
states as well as the United States. Still a third group argued for a bank 
in the District of Columbia that would merely serve as a "fiscal agent" for 
the government with no power to grant loans. Of all the schemes, per- 
hapa ке оре came closest to winning Jackson's approval if deposit 
Most of these Democrats who wanted another national bank were 
prompted by political or economic fears—or prospects of a financial 
killing—and most seemed certain that deposit banking would ultimately 
ГА тае ey Tr apprehensive about its popular. reception. 
beter satisfied than qii ner атап Johnson explained to Blair, “Iam 
convince the peopl wih any National Bank—but if time should not 
anata aia iri is & “а see it I feel confident that you & 
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This loose talk about starting up another national bank am 
«rats disturbed Jackson to such an extent that he decided sa pe 
to it. And he had a quick and easy way to do it. He instructed editor Blair 
1o carry an editorial in the Washington Globe to state his position un. 
equivocally. He wanted no confusion on where he stood. As instructed, 
Blair prepared the editorial for publication in the February 11 issue of the 
Globe after first getting Jackson's approval of its wording. “Ап effort is 
made, in secret whispers here,” Blair wrote, “that the President... is 
opposed only to the Bank of the United States, but not to a Bank.” We 
are authorized to state emphatically, he continued, “that all reports to the 
contrary are mere inventions of the enemy—and that the President is firmly 
ved to adhere to his plan of the State Banks,” 
Jackson's precise position on the money question was best explained 
by James К. Polk in a little-heard speech in the House (most available 
audiences generally crowded the Senate chamber) and amplified in a 
lengthy report in early March by his Ways and Means Committee. The 
administration's principal object of legislation, said Polk, is to increase 
the specie on which the circulation of the state banks would depend for 
their support. As conceived by the administration, the deposit banks 
would cease issuing or receiving bank notes under five dollars. This 
would necessarily create a demand for gold and silver coins. Later, in easy 
stages, they were to prohibit notes under ten dollars, then under twenty 
dollars. This would force the banks into keeping cver larger stocks of 
coins in their vaults and thus ultimately to restore the country to specie 
currency. His ideas, Jackson told James A. Hamilton, would "give a more 
uniform currency than any United States or National Bank ever has, ог 
can do, and introduce a metallic currency throughout the Union sufficient 
for the laboring class by putting out of issue and circulation all notes 
under twenty dollars." Thus everyone can trade on their own credit and 
capital “without any interference by the general Government; except 
using its power by giving through its mint a specie currency, and by its 
legislation a standard value to keep the coin in the country." At long last, 
then, “a uniform and sound currency" would be established, just as 
Jackson had promised in his first message to Congress in 1899.11 
Jackson's major concern was the protection of "the laboring class,” He 
firmly believed that a system of paper currency enabled the rich to exploit 
the poor, and it was that exploitation he felt obligated to terminate. 
Jackson's total commitment to hard money (under $20) was another 
shattering experience for the Democrats. It was bad enough to get rid of 
а national bank and substitute deposit banking, but widespread use of 
Precious metal seemed like lunacy. Benjamin F. Butler, the new attorney 
general, tried to reassure his banking friends in New York. “In respect 
10 the hard money proposition,” he told Thomas W. Olcott, the cashier of 
the Mechanics and Farmers Bank in Albany and the Regency's chief 


banker, “which I perceive has excited some apprehension among our 
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reject into eflect, : р à 
Vrae amounts higher than $20 did not directly affect “the tgp 


cae AMMA their possible exploitation by greedy bankers, Јас 
Foe further than $20 in his hard-money rehome 
wequcnce of his bank policy, starting, with his veto of recharter ang 
аний through removal of the deposits and the establishment ofthe 
deposit banking system with ils emphasis on hard money, together with 
Me agressive and innovative presidential style, finally set in motion a 
realignment and reordering of party structure and loyalty. What resulted 
Was бон only a dramatic change in the Democratic party but the appear. 
се of a new political party, the Whig party, as a counterweight to the 
ие ы of the 1820s (the National Republicans and the Demo. 
cratic- Republicans) “reformed” themselves by 1834 to constitute two 
new parties, the Whigs and Democrats. Although the Democratic party 
retained the first half of its old name—the term "Republican" continued 
to be used by some on account of its association with Thomas Jefferson, 
but less and less frequently—its membership and ideology underwent 
considerable change. And Jackson was the catalytic agent. Those former 
Democratic-Republicans who could not abide his reform program or 
presidential style deserted to Clay and his friends. By and large these 
"deserters" included nullifiers and states’ rights ideologues. (To a lesser 
extent, a few National Republicans switched over to the Democrats, at- 
tracted by Jackson's intense nationalism as demonstrated in the nullifica- 
tion controversy) What remained in the Democratic party still con- 
stituted a very large number of American voters, for Jackson's program 
and personality attracted adherents from every profession and class and 
section in the сойигу. With respect to ideology, Jacksonian Democrats 
ier ач aay ы the one “republicanism” of an earlier period. 
no longer tolerated a begrudging sufferance of popular opinion, 
the sort of thing that allowed the legislature to ater peli зарез, 
when deemed necessary, such аз happened їп 1825 when John Quincy 
Adams was chosen President over Andrew Jackson, Now the Democrats 
Lapse кке ориги of majority will. The people were wise 
a ust be obeyed. As Jackson himself said: "the majority is lo 
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Whig party, the forces producing i in trai 
git had been in train for à 
Years, but under the pressures of the Bank War and Jackson's 
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sence on а new fiscal policy. it finally emerged during the late winter 
be early spring of 1834—the Panic session—as Congress battled the 
am dent over the removal of the deposits, National Republicans, Bank 
ч, nullifiers, high tariff advocates. friends of internal improvements. 
ue es righters. and—most particularly—all those who abominated Jack- 
SA or his policies, slowly converged into a new political coalition that 
fuite appropriately assumed the name “Whig.” Derived from British 
Яй ез, the name signified opposition to the monarchical party which 
advocated strong executive leadership. Also, the name was associated 
“ith the patriotic cause in the American struggle for independence 
д the British crown just a few decades before. To men like Clav. 
Webster. Adams, Calhoun, and others, Andrew Jackson represented in 
American government the same sort of arbitrary authority that was as- 
sociated in Britain with the crown. In their minds, Jackson presumed 
monarchical powers, powers that were unconstitutional and abhorrent to 
the American experiment in liberty. 

Perhaps Philip Hone, the New York merchant, first invoked the name 
to designate the new coalition. According to one source. James Watson 
Webb, editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer, used it at Hone's 
suggestion. In any event it quickly caught on and seemed to those who 
assumed it as appropriate as calling Jackson “King Andrew.” Did not his 
vetoes, contempt of the Supreme Court, “spoils system," his claim as a 
coequal with Congress in lawmaking, and his reiterated argument that he 
alone represented all the people—did these not justify its use? 

What gave the name wide currency was a speech delivered in the 
Senate on April 14, 1834, by Henry Clay. In using the term in his speech, 
Clay not only signaled its acceptance by the leadership of the anti-Jackson 
forces but triggered a public response from the Democrats. On April 22, 
in reply to Clay's speech, the Washington Globe noticed the new designa- 
tion in an article entitled, “Principles of the Alias Party." Said Blair in this 
editorial: “It is the custom with all offenders when they have disgraced 
опе name by their crimes to assume another.” He charged that the new 
party actually consisted of none but Tories, Federalists, National Repub- 
licans, and Nullifiers who had banded together under the auspices of the 
monster Bank and “boldly resolved to take a name directly opposite to 
that which belongs to the founders of their party." By way of "metempsy- 
chosis," he sneered, the “ancient TORIES now call themselves WHIGS.” 
No matter. “By whatever false names the enemies of the Democracy may 


choose to be known they fortunately never fail to furnish us with a clue 
to their true sentiments," 
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wers which had been assumed by preceding admin, 
pareil they said, he had ended the extravagant =e 
taxpayer's money, by his efforts at a strict accountability he haq м бе 
government of official delinquency and provided a rigid economy ү бе 
одате of public money. And his veto of the Bank rechap, he 


п 


terminated one of the greatest threats that had ever arisen in the co, bill 


to the freedom won by the Founding Fathers against the Tories who p? 
call themselves Whigs.'* А 
Later in the spring the Democrats invariably alluded to the new 
tion as the "Wig" party, since everyone knew that aristocrats wore Wigs 
and that honest, God-fearing Americans had long ago stopped wearing 
them or teing their hair in a queue. This new age rejected anything 
having to do with "ques and Wigs.” Let the whole world know what hı, 
antiadministration party really is, jcered the Globe. "The Modern Wig. 
а cover for bald federalism. 
The Washington National Intelligencer, along with many other newspa. 
pers formerly committed to the National Republican party, immediately 
adopted the Whig name, its leadership, and what these newspapers called 
its antiexecutive, antiauthoritarian ideology. They applauded the 
"heterogeneous quality” of their party, particularly after the Democrats 
accused them of attracting every disaffected and elitist group in the na. 
tion. True, confessed the National Intelligencer, we are composed of di- 
verse elements. We include “all parties in the country save only that 
whose sole article of faith is execu llity—the Yezedies of the 
political church.” The concurrence of such opposite materials in a com- 
mon cause, the paper went on, "proves that the public grievance must be 
great indeed and truly alarming which could produce" such a union. 
In terms of ideology, the Whig press declared that the new coalition 
represented the supremacy of representative government over dictatorial 
rule. The President had paralyzed the powers of Congress through an 
"extraordinary" exercise of the veto, they insisted. Never had there been 
such rapaciousness on the part of the executive to expand the authority 
of his office. The veto power "is not to be exercised upon the mere will 
and pleasure" of the executive, but “upon sufficient reasons" which the 
President must assign to Congress every time he resorts to it. “This 
President is answeratle, therefore, to Congress for the veto when he ap- 
Plies it. The Senate is not in any matter as answerable to him but entirely 
independent of him in regard to their share of the power of appointment 
to office." And that was the basic difference between the Democratic and 
Whig parties: the one would rule by executive fiat, the other by legislative 
mandate, !* 
pense вона at this "fake" distinction. In a modern society, with 
ia tee icu d Oh production and transportation reshaping Amer- 
idle wane tf tne hy ae between branches of government was ай 
е real contest, the Democrats contended, was the 
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endeavored to alter that system to free labor from this unnecessary, 
devastating, and unfair burden. Therein lies the difference between 

nes, the difference between those who live by the “sweat of their brow” 
and are represented by Democrats, and those 
the stock of banks (and other such moneyed с 
sented by the Whigs. 

‘The great advantage that the Democrats exploited throughout the 
Jacksonian era was the recognition that society was changing and that the 
‘important question of the age involved the rights of individuals and 
dasses to achieve the promises of American life and not the manner of 
government and the relative power or authority among its several parts. 
The Whigs, unfortunately, hearkened back to an earlier time that worried 
over the distribution of powers within and between governments. In the 
Jacksonian age the Industrial Revolution was redirecting the country 
toward a more urban and industrialized society where the standard of 
living was rising rather rapidly, where a widened suffrage gave hundreds 
of thousands more white men the right to vote and hold office, where 
great forumes were in the process of being made (and even greater 
Poverty was becoming more apparent). With all these revolutionary 
changes taking place, the Democrats sensed the importance of respond- 
ing to the needs and interests of the great mass of the electorate rather 
than an elite minority who could protect their own interests. Politics was 
groping toward a more overtly social and economic orientation. And in 
their appeal to the electorate, the Democrats, with Jackson as their leader 
and symbol, moved right along with it. 

But, because Jackson and his party repeatedly declared their concern 
for “those that earn their living by the sweat of their brow,” that did not 
mean that Democrats challenged or rejected capitalist values. Quite the 
contrary. Their propaganda against a corrupt aristocracy and in support 
of the virtuous mass electorate actually facilitated the union of entre- 
preneurs (who, among other things, sought an end to legislative ties to 
banking) with wage earners and farmers, thus cutting across existing lines 
of occupation and wealth. In short, their appeal attracted a wide range 
of voters who stood squarely with Jackson in his contention that “the 
Majerit is to govern." Many Democrats around the country probably 
agreed with Representative Aaron Ward of New York when he said that 
Andrew Jackson "is now the great champion and Bulwark of the rights 
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tion i 
н ballyhoo to create voter appeal, 
pany presi ed he n ambition, and who rewarded 
who pursued of forthe party organization. Together, both parties 
loyalty and har the old-fashioned dynastic or “family” paries (both 
cecil det) that had typified the political systems ofthe past 
tional a1 n, of partes during Jackson's administration generated 
АДЕ» amount of political excitement, both in Washington and 
a trente mation, which accounts for the wild scenes in Congress and 
diecommotion in the country about the panic, the removal of the depos- 
fhe ommo sre resolutions, and the course of American freedom and 
democracy. Even those men who understood the political game and 
played it with care and finesse could sometimes find themselves em: 
roled in agitated scenes of confrontation with their opponents. Henry 
Clay, for example, happened upon Martin Van Buren outside the Senate 
chamber one day and somehow got tangled in a verbal contest. 

The Magician began the exchange on a light and jocular note, which 
was his wont in such situations. He bantered about the approaching 
spring elections in the country and offered to bet Clay a suit of clothes 
that in New York and Virginia the Democrats would trounce the Whigs. 
gay bridled. was as though Van Buren had struck him in the ace 
Suddenly he poured ош his anger in a torrent of words that escaped his 
lips before he could ponder them. It was one thing to abuse Van Buren 

е floor of the Senate—that was part of the political game—but quite 
another to do it in private. That was hardly his style. As h ul 
barely contin himself Не told Van Buren “that d the people cata е 
barely conan himself) an Buren “that if the people entertained 

ion in its late measures, 1 should begin to fear that our 
experiment of free Government had failed; ЕЗД oak 
Probably be elected the successor of Jacksor pa he (van Pare] works 
Sytem нр d terreno Jackson; that he would introduce 2 
successor,” iption, that would enable him to designate his 
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ly believing his ears. Clay 


after a few years of lingering and 
‘olution of the Union, or in despo- 


van Buren just stared at the senator, hard 
Ме эн жеегин шайин, 
КӨП existence, we should end in diss 
re 
Ага, Van Buren burst out laughing. He chided Clay for his “morbid 
feelings it А rif used at his own foolishness, 
is laughter broke the tension. А trifle amused а 1 
нле N aaa voice, but “with good па- 
Cd" he added that he "deliberately and sincerely belived 508 па. 
ture; 
a look of amusement drained from Van Buren's face. He turned and 
walked away.** 


CHAPTER 10 


— а 


Censure and Protest 


“Tue SOCIAL AND POLITICAL TURBULENCE that occurred in the United States 
during the opening months of 1834 was unprecedented. “I have never 
known the country so generally and so deeply excited as they are upon 
the recent measures of the administration,” wrote one man. Huge gather. 
ings of the electorate occurred in many cities. One in New York was “said 
to be the largest ever known in this country.” At these meetings, “inflam. 
matory harangues, cannon firing, great feasts” took place. It will be 
difficult for people “in after times,” wrote Senator Benton, “to realize the 
degree of excitement, of agitation, of commotion which was produced by 
this organized attempt to make panic and distress.""! 

“We have had," reported Representative Churchill С. Cambreleng to 
his friend Edward Livingston, who had recently arrived in Paris to begin 
his duties as United States minister, “one of the most extraordinary” 
congressional sessions in memory. The "most bitter and violent denun- 
Giations—with cries of ruin, panic and despair" characterized the pro- 
ceedings and “have succeeded in producing an excitement in the country 
which you have probably seldom seen even in times of embargo or of 
war." The Whigs “vainly hoped,” he continued, “that by distressing the 
people they could revolutionize public opinion—forgetting the lessons of 
all past history. . . . You who have had so much experience in public life, 
will wonder how old politicians could commit such a blunder as to sup- 
Pose they could gain the confidence of the people by espousing the cause 
of a great monied institution. . . . They forgot one thing—that in every 
contest between avarice and patriotism, the latter has hitherto in this 
country uniformly triumphed—they also forgot that when a whole people 
were roused the relative strength of the democracy was increased and 
that is our present condition," 
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Опе of Jackson's greatest contributions to this nation, зо Cambreleng 
emed to be saying, was that he roused the people with his cry against 
the monster of Chestnut Street and in so doing strengthened the relative 
of the mass electorate within the American system of government. 

First he raised his voice with his veto; then, he raised it again with the 
removal of the deposits. And each time he sounded his cry the democracy 
and rushed to his support, swelling in numbers with each 

se. Summoned to perform their duty as freemen, they rallied 
themselves with Old Hickory in the “contest between avarice and patrio- 


usm. 

Put another way, President Jackson had loosed the power of the 
masses, something never done before. To Whigs, this was frightening in 
its implications; to Democrats, it was awesome and wonderful. "Genl. 
Jackson,” said one congressman, "now stands at the head of the democ- 
racy & if he triumphs as I feel a prophetic confidance he will, in this great 
struggle for the liberties of the human race, there is not a man in our 
annals . . . that will be more dear to all future time." 

‘Throughout the controversy over the removal of the deposits, Jackson 
“relentlessly” insisted (and his Democratic press echoed it around the 
nation) that “this great struggle” for liberty “was between the monied 
aristocracy of this country thro the power of the U.S. Bank, and the 
people.” Democracy versus aristocracy, the laboring class against the 
“speculative class." The outcome would decide, he declared, "which 
shall govern this now free & happy country."* If the deposits are restored, 
he argued, the Bank will be rechartered with its present powers intact and 
“then indeed is our liberty gone & we will be doomed to be governed by 
a corrupt monied aristocracy until put down by another revolution.” By 
removing these funds and hastening the destruction of the BUS, the great 
bulwark of free government, based on the popular will, would be rein- 
forced. 

Although removal complicated and intensified the Bank War, it ad- 
vanced the course of democracy in Jackson's mind and that realization 
encouraged him to greater efforts. The battle absolutely invigorated him. 
His spirit never seemed brighter. “You would be surprised to see the 
General,” reported Major Donelson. “This Bank excitement has restored 
his former energy, and gives him the appearance he had ten years ago. 
Even the opposition, who in some form or other have had a closer view 
of him latterly, begin to admit that he is not in need of a Kitchen Cabinet 
in as much as he seems to speak understandingly and able."* 

Not even the General's poor health slowed him down, although he 
suffered severe lung congestion early in 1834, accompanied by chest 
pains and a hacking cough. To alleviate the symptoms he put on a "medi- 
ated Hare skin" prepared for him by its inventor, a man named 
Schnider, and which was to be worn "for affections of the chest, and 
Pulmonary complaints, Astma, coughs, colds, and dispyspepsia etc."? His 
only real concern—and it was one that periodically disturbed his mind 
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and drained his energies—was the welfare of his “little family. ye, 
ried especially about his son, Andrew Jr. The young man had no hegy p° 
business, and the more the father guided and instructed him the more үр 
son committed monumental errors of judgment. Either Andrew way ant 
pid or he just did not care. Probably both. At times it almost app, ur 
as though he resented his father's efforts to teach him how to survive j 
the modern world and the skills necessary to run a plantation, 
"Jackson had badgered his son for years about his poor business senyq 
and his indolent habits. The boy never seemed to complain or answer 
back. He offered excuses and then went right back to his old habits, м 
times he drove his father to distraction. And the situation did not improye 
after Andrew married. If anything it got worse, and it reached а climay 
P ga bis way back to the Hermitage in 1833, Andrew Jr. stopped offin 
Philadelphia and purchased a chest of tools for use on the plantation, He 
entrusted the purchase to ап agent. As а result tools worthy of a profes. 
sional cabinetmaker were delivered, not those “well suited to a 
work shop.” Jackson dutifully paid the bill. Then he tried to teach his son 
an important lesson. “I trust that it will hereafter admonish you to pur. 
chase your own Tools for the farm and not entrust it to an agent. remem- 
ber my advice my son, never purchase any uscless article, those that are 
needful for your comfort . . . purchase always as far as you have the 
means, and be always certain, if you wish to die independent, to keep your 
wants within your means, always when you have the money, paying for 
them when bought.”* This was one of Andrew's cardinal sins, He bought 
things he did not need—even when he was out of pocket. And he hardly 
seemed to mind the consequences of his act since his father never failed 
to bail him out. 
А worse problem was Andrew's business naiveté—to put the best light 
оп it. To some he behaved like the proverbial village idiot. A helpless 
lamb among ravenous wolves could not have been more easily victimized 
than young Andrew whenever he entered the marketplace. The elder 
Jackson warned him repeatedly about his weakness. Hardly a year passed 
without the lecture. 


1 have said before and now repeat—the world is not to be trusted. Many 
think you rich, and many you will find under false pretentions of friendship. 
would involve you, if they can, strip you of your last shilling, and afterwards 
laugh at your folly, and distress. Real charity always (when you have the 
means) relieve it, and providence will smile upon the act, provided it is done 
in the way pointed out by our saviour in his sermon on the mount which 
I beg you to read? 


But Andrew never learned, no matter how many times he was fleeced. 
And he was one of those singular individuals who could smile through 
any adversity and reassure himself that the fault lay elsewhere. He was 
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incompetent, lazy, weak, and unlucky. Apar 
Шош extramarital ing. he most enjoyed ida е итога 
his Ме атт m ок and died prematurely їп 1865 » pu т 

n when he accider 
ire mally shot himself in the hand while climbing 
homeward journey in 1833, Andrew 

п to the tools, he purchased а Sap black уа Ко 
George Hibb and paid for them with a Promissory note. This, des ic 
the fact that his father had given him $800, which vas more then vai 
cient to pay for the wench and child, and to cover all expences hom ш 
Worse, Andrew failed to remit full payment when he arrived home. as 
he had promised. Jackson groaned. Not only had his son disregarded 
his explicit instructions about signi 


: s T ing notes, but he jeopardized hi 
credit and business standing as well. And if Andrew did not eve he 
means to pay for the “wench and child” why had he failed to ask his 


father for the money? “Altho heavy drafts of late have been made upon 
me,” wrote Jackson to Andrew, “I should have paid with pleasure, 
rather than you should have injured your credit, or that Mr. Hibb 


should have had cause to complain of your want of punctuality,” Then 
followed another lecture. 


Why will you not my d'r Andrew, attend to my admonition about your 
money matters—never incur debis when you have the money to discharge 
your contracts, and in this instance there was no necessity to have left any 
unpaid. You had my advice to buy the girl, and if you had not the means 
in cash, which I thought you had, you ought to have drew on me, notifying 
me thereof. . . . hereafter my son, recollect my admonitions—buy nothing 
оп credit when you have the cash to pay for it, buy nothing on credit that 
is not absolutely necessary for your comfort, or that of your family. 


Andrew always had a lame excuse. ("At the time I was lying sick," was 
a favorite, knowing his father would be solicitous.) And he invariably 
promised to do better. He was full of promises. 

Late in 1833 he had good news. The farm had yielded upwards of 
50,000 Ibs. of cotton which had been shipped to Maunsel White, Jack- 
son's broker in New Orleans, and when all of it was ginned the total would 
come to 100 bales. But not only was this information sent belatedly, 
Andrew neglected to report the weight of the bales, the handling charges, 
or whether the cotton had been sold or simply shipped. So the good news 
had little meaning. Without these figures Jackson could not calculate his 
balance sheet, he said, particularly since he had no idea what debis had 
been incurred on the farm. 

Jackson hated nagging his son, but he feared for his future. He tried 
to explain that he wanted to free Andrew and the farm from all debt so 
that “afier I am gone, you and your family" will not be burdened with 
financial need. "Hence it is, and was, that I was and am so solicitous to 
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be furnished with the full information on all the points requirgy А 
ui 
ТО дген did not answer. The father repeated his request again 
again about the weights and the sale of the cotton.!* It was exasperata 
ed an even worse blunder. He entered int 
negoti / he purchase of Baldwin’ 
iations with Harry R. W. Hill for d i ne 
adjoining the Hermitage, for $10,000. It included 563 acres at approx, 
mately $17.75 per acre. "I could get it for no less." said Andrew, “ог 
сапа father Mr Hill is to give me an answer in а day or two, wh 
he will, or will not, extend the pasen 6 three years, I think T can ge 
him to do it. . . . What think you of 1t 
Old Hickory thought the price too high. And he warned against extend, 
ing the time to make payment: "no farmer can pay six percent for mony, 
mor ought any farmer to be in debt, and anticipate his crops, and rel 
upon that, alone, to meet it. а blast comes, the crop fails and then the 
ate must go to meet it.” There followed still another admonition: 


My dear Andrew, attend to my advice, it is that of a father—let us econo- 
misc until we are again clear of debt, then by laying up your cash from your 
productions, you can always purchase land or other things at a fair prie s 


But Andrew had already agreed to the purchase. All Jackson could do 
was hope for the best. He felt uncomfortable about Hill and warned his 
son about any dealings with him. "He is a very keen man, and do nothing 
with him but what is reduced to writing." No matter the size of the 
contract, whether large or small, get it in writing, he begged. To be sure 
nothing was amiss he asked his son to send him the contract he had 
executed for the land. 

Two months passed. No word from Andrew. Repeatedly Jackson asked 
to see the contract and to know the other debts he had incurred. "Put it 
in writing, that I may know really what it is that I have to provide for. 
...l pray you my son to close this business on the receipt of this if not 
done before; and learn to close your contracts allways spedily and їп 
writing."!7 

In late March Jackson received word from his New Orleans broker, 
Colonel Maunsel White, that the cotton had arrived and that the proceeds 
of the sale would be assigned to N. and J. Dick, the New Orleans agents 
of Harry R. W. Hill. “I would like to be informed how the Messhrs. Dick, 
has had any thing to do with the proceeds,” asked Jackson of his son. Did 
Andrew not know that Dick was "my deadly enemy,” “unworthy of trust.” 
and dishonest in his private and political dealings? “Is it possible you 
have given Mr. Dick, a power to receive the proceeds of our crop?” 

Things were worse than Jackson ever imagined. The Dicks were con- 
nected to Hill, and Andrew had made an agreement with Hill on terms 
the President knew nothing about. “I am fearful you have been dealing 
too loosely with Mr. Hill” and unless everything is in writing in very 
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у “Му son, attend to у 
Pree, and it will keep you clear of law ee 


р and lawsuits which you ought by 
а precaution to avoid." In any event, need 


he pleaded, send me the con- 
act”? 

Apparently Andrew had no contract, at last not in his own possession, 
And he had indeed consigned the proceeds to Dick, who turned then 
over to Hill in accordance with his agreement with Andrew. Nothing 
could be done about it. Fortunately the price of cotton had risen on the 
Liverpool market. Maunsel White was an hones 


t agent and he sold the 
cotton at an average of 1 


14¢ per pound. The crop totaled 37,800 Ibs., 
not 50,000. White told Jackson that some of the cotton was of poor 


quality, but that the second shipment had been better and he had gaten 
a higher price for it. Had it all been of the finer 


quality he could have 
obtained several more cents per pound. All told, Jackson realized 
$3,918.05 for the cotton, almost half of what Andr. 


‘ew had originally led 
him to expect.20 
Eventually Jackson also learned the terms of the agreement with Hill: 
$5000 payable in May, and another $5,000 next January. Jackson sagged. 
He feared that after paying all expenses in running the farm, the return 
from the cotton sale would leave them very little. As for Hill 
would find but little favour” from him, and it may be that “the Hermitage 
with the premises purchased might be sold for the debt.” But Jackson 
exaggerated. Probably he wanted to frighten Andrew and impress upon 
him what his folly could cost them. "My dear Andrew, the looseness with 
which you have attended to this business, has occasioned me much trou- 
ble and writing, and I do hope it will be a lesson to you thro! life." 
Fortunately, Jackson had a handsome salary of $25,000 a year as Presi- 
dent to fall back on to ease the pressure of his indebtedness and meet the 
first payment of the debt. But he was something of a spendthrift himself. 
Each year his salary slipped through his fingers. Most of it went toward 
meeting the costs of entertaining and purchasing furniture. His dinner 
parties, held frequently, were sumptuous. Also he regularly opened the 
drawing rooms of the White House each week during the congressional 
session to receive visitors, normally on Thursday at 8 rx. On special 
occasions, like New Year's Day, the drawing rooms were opened to the 
public from noon until 3 р.м. These receptions—or levees, as they were 
usually called—attracted huge crowds, so that each room was "literally 
crammed with the most singular and miscellaneous assemblage” imagin- 
able. Tradesmen and farmers with their wives comprised the largest 
number in attendance, but generals and commodores, public officers, 
foreign ministers and members of Congress—“in short, every trade, 
g, and profession "—put in an appearance. One visitor from 
Britain registered his dismay at the sight of this motley crowd. “There 
Were present at this levee,” he wrote, “men begrimed with all the sweat 
and filth accumulated in their day's—perhaps their week's—labour. 


“I fear you 
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vidlently fresh hom the forge or the y 
wi 
whenever he parsed, Felt marks of con, k. 
" 
“The visitor ported President Jarky, 
n 


There were sooty artilicers, f" 
shop; and one individual 


M my.” 
on the garments of the compa ( 
qu e н кани hands “with men whose vety appearance wiggeueq 


the precaution оба glove I must му, however, atu rhe 
ant circumstances, he bore himself well and gracefully. 

не leves, punch and lemonare were normally served, Ви по 
sooner were they brought into the saloons by the servants than the mop 
rushed for the trays and the contents were seized "by a sort of горы. 
TUNES After the first serving the butlers usually armed themselves with 
"hillelahs"" to beat off "the predatory horde” in order to move freely 


to the next. 
from one room ed entertaining, Besides, he felt his office 


But Jackson thoroughly enjoy 
безет "The mansion belonged to the people, he said, and they hag 
th to see i. In addition to these levees he gave numerous dinner 


(s some of which numbered hundreds of guests, More often they 
ead нету or thirty individuals. At a typical gathering for dinner 
the group consisted of the President, his hostess, Emily Donelson, and 
her husband, Ralph Earl and any other Tennessee guest in the house, the 
Vice President with one of his sons (usually Major Abraham Van Buren), 
and then members of the cabinet, Congress, officers of the diplomatic 
corps, visiting politicians, society leaders, and local officials of the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, or Virginia. The guests normally arrived around 
five o'clock and stayed until 10 or 10:30 p.m. Dinner began at 6:30 р.м. 

‘Although Emily Donelson proved to be a most excellent “First Lady," 
since she was “a very agreeable woman" and had been raised to entertain 
large numbers of guests, Jackson sometimes wished that Sarah could 
serve as his hostess. Then his “little pet," his "sweet little Rachel,” 
would remain at his side throughout the year. He doted on this child with 
a passion, and he worried about her constantly as she went through ай 
the dangerous stages of early childhood. She was now a year and a half 
old, and very susceptible to colds. But he was assured that she was 
"growing and improving finely, running all over the house and begins to 
talk, and is very sprightly.” She had learned a great many new words, 
“and is continually calling for Grandpapa.” That tickled the old man and 
intensified his longing for the Hermitage. Virtually every day his thoughts 
flashed to. Tennessee and his “little family.” Sarah was expecting again 
ad due to deliver at any moment. He feared for her safety. Fortunately, 

spite occasional illnesses, she came toa safe delivery and presented her 

husband with a fine son” on April 4, 1834. The couple named the child 

after his grandfather Andrew Jackson Ш.25 

i is first grandson, the President said, more than compen- 

sated for the verbal abuse he suffered throughout the Panic panas 

1833-1834. It almost took his mind off Clay’ ions which 
still commanded the attention of the Senate and the f wise rini 

ке and the fascinated interest 


Y 
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the nation, There seemed to be no pause ^ 

Ооп to explore all the avenues of ааа браню e 
chief executive—his so-called revolution. Even Domos 01040 аз 
worried about the President's behavior, "Our politics are in a preached 
condition,” wrote one. “The powers of the Constitution have been too 
severely taxed:—we have been made too familiar with modes of action 
which were designed to be last resorts." It was never intended by th 
Founding Fathers that the government should operate in the manner 
prescribed by Jackson; he has stretched its powers beyond safe limits for 
a healthy republic. 

Jackson's extension of the powers of his office obviously reflected the 
sort of man he was. But it also reflected his intuitive understanding that 
the nation was shifting from republican ideals (which specified limits to 
government and suffrage to protect liberty) to more democratic ideals, 
which encouraged an enlarged suffrage and greater “solicitude” for the 
rights of the laboring classes of the country. According to Blair in the 
Globe, Andrew Jackson's “motto is: Let labor have security. prosperity will 
follow—all other interest rest upon it and it must flourish if it flourishes.” 

Jackson may not have been so epigrammatic but he did believe that 
government had been improperly directed to benefit the “speculative 
lass" and that it was his duty as President to right the balance and see 
that the laboring class find equal opportunity. And if that meant using 
presidential powers to bring it about, so be it. 

But many feared that such behavior “too severely taxed” the Constitu- 
tion. In Congress, Clay called it a revolution and demanded the Presi- 
dent's censure. Other senators amplified his argument. The senator from 
Kentucky, said Calhoun at one point, contends that “we are in the midst 
ofarevolution.” He agreed most “Yes, the very existence of free 
governments rests on the proper distribution and organization of power; 
and, to destroy this distribution, and thereby concentrate power in any 
one of the departments, is to effect a revolution.” He disagreed with Clay 
only about the time at which it commenced. Clay stated that it began 
shortly after the commencement of the present session, but Calhoun 
placed its beginning with the tariff restrictions and the termination of its 
first stage with the passage of the Force Bill, which “absorbed all the 
rights and sovereignty of the States, and consolidated them in this gov- 
ernment.”?7 

Other Whig senators lambasted the President over his claim of popular 
support for his “revolution.” "We are told," snorted Senator Peleg 
Sprague of Maine, "and it is constantly reiterated in our ears, that in all 
these assumptions and claims of prerogatives, the President is sustained 
by the people. . . . But they are not infallible.” They are susceptible to 
hero worship. A military chieftain, “having wrought real or fancied deliv- 
trance by successful battles,” can easily take advantage of it, for history 
abounds in instances of just such calamities. “In the paroxyms of their 
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devotion they are ready at his shrine to sacrifice ther rights, they ly 


ties, their children and themselves." Therefore, they must be py, 
against themselves by the legislature.” A teney 

Sprague was speaking about old-fashioned republicanism, па 
right of the legislature to disregard the "will of their constituents” ү, 
“paroxyms.” He rejected the J: When 


they fall victim to devotional " 
aim that the will of the majority was sovereign and that legislators myg, 


always obey it or resign their office. 
During a period of approximately one hundred days, while a“ 


of orators and speakers” daily pounded him and demanded his eng, 
die andreds of newspapers incessantly assailed him, while a stream of 
Committees bemoaning the distress poured through the White House ч 
beg for relief, while public meetings held in all sections of the кши, 
bel ted him for his reckless disregard of their happiness and prosper 
Dott "a nation seemed to be in arms, and the earth in commotion 
against him,” President Andrew Jackson grew stronger in his determine 
tin and his conviction that he led a struggle for greater democracy 
America. "Never could it have been said with as much truth,” wrote у, 5 
ше nat heaven & earth & the other place too are rained to defeat 
Бн» Senator Benton saw Jackson often during these hectic days, usa. 
ally at night. And, said Benton, “1 . . . never saw him appear mee Gaye 
heroic and grand than at this time. He was perfectly mild in his lan 4 
cheerful in his temper, firm in his conviction.” Benton had observed him 
in many perilous situations, he said, “both civil and military,” bu 
н 3 ыи never 
had he seen him more confident or trusting in the people than at this 
time. Each day, late at night, Benton would drop by the White House and 
provide a résumé of the activities in Congress, the status of the con 
er йе ешш ойда, and the chances of heir eventual бану 
Each day Jackson would sy, quietly and simply: “We shall whip them yet 
The people will take it up afer a ийе” dis 
ut time was running ош as the Senate, under Clay’ i 
t Я y's prodding, 
steadily toward a vote on the censure resolutions, the resolto Qui 
ed resume “destroy whomsoever it struck—even General po 
n. | in the House, h эй 
the izipeachmeat of the Presidents Hi war pcd i ote 
nie 1 . He jotted down notes for a speech to 
luce the resolution and on the sheet of геззей 
that the story about Jackson ha paper expectsed the bet 
ABL at Mou зна hating been slashed on the head and wrist 
tale told for elecioneering рш Gi iila Dj E 
piri-These noter El aca ишу e eee ара] э э 
vepres dos у to the floor of the House and came into 
P Bia sts showed them to Jackson. 
nger bore Mr Baie sor ene E ee, 
Ө а eer ым as he lifted his hair and pointed 
|. Blair obeyed and found that the wound had 


been far de 
the seas si" Per than һе had supposed. He could place a whole finger in 
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med to some congressmen like the “tolling 
Же nation's probable fate under its present iy 
time during the session the proceedings in С 


in the very act 
James Bouldin of 


to the floor. Short 
thereafter, Representative James Blair of South Carolina, the only pd 


ber of the House from that state who was not a nullifer, рш а patol 19 
his head and blew his brains out 

As Representative Cambreleng said: “We have had one of the most 
extraordinary” congressional sessions in memory, one now about te be 
climaxed by a vote in the Senate to censure the President of the United 
suates. Something like this had never happened before. It was unthink- 
able—indeed "disgraceful" and yet Cla 


у and the other Whig leaders 
insisted that it be done. Besides, they were sure they had the votes, and 


they expected by that vote to "destroy" General Jackson. 
The resolution was read once more on the Senate floor: 


Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the removal of the money of the United States deposited in the Bank of the 
United States and its branches, communicated to Congress on the 4th of 
December, 1833, are unsatisfactory and insufficient. 


‘That the President, in the late executive proceedings in relation to the 


public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and power not con- 
ferred by the Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both 3t 


Having debated this resolution for months, having explored all of the 
implications of Jackson's “revolution,” the senators prepared to vote on 
the censure. The question was called. On March 28, 1834, by a vote of 
26 to 20, the Senate passed the resolution of censure against the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Earlier, on February 5, by a vote of 28 to 18, 
it rejected Taney's reasons for the removal of the deposits. 

Ofthe twenty-six senators to vote for censure, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
Poindexter, Benjamin Leigh of Virginia, Sprague, and Theodore Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey were obvious and expected. Also, nullifiers and 
strong states’ rights advocates, such as Mangum of North Carolina, Tyler 
of Virginia, Preston of South Carolina, and Waggaman of Louisia 
could have been anticipated. Presumably the others were deeply dis 
turbed by Jackson's “revolution.” Among those voting against the resolu- 
tion were the stalwarts, Benton, Hill, Wright, Forsyth, White, Grundy, 
Tallmadge of New York, and Wilkins of Pennsylvania $8 

censure, an unprecedented action by the Senate, was a savage 
blow to Jackson’s pride. Ever the protector of his fame and always the 
defender of presidential authority, he resented the insulting demonstra- 
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He reacted immediately. He had no intep, 
of accepting this rebuke of his conduct without a stiff, formal, and of. 
еу and poten ‘Although it would be qute defend hime 
any particular charge made by the Senate he to Sen Kendal, at | 
he could state what he did and why he was Бы олен do it. He 
explain that because of the Bank's “corruptions and violations of pe 
charter” it would have been “criminal in me nob to remove the. deposi, 
All of this must go into a written reply. Point ki ie ioc explained 
to Kendall what he wanted said. He indicated the emphasis the rep, 
should take. He identified the motivation bd ind the censure. “It mys, 
„ . be by this false clamour, he declared, "tto endeavour to degrade the 


i fad of the people and destroy the confidence of y 
Executive in the minds f e a re-charter of the Bank of the w 


in him, and thereby р! 1 
Aims al Vim d mauthorized, unprecedented, unconstitutional conduc 
te I do protest." D. 
иле President Күр зе Roger B. Taney to work on his "Protest" ang 
virally wore him out with the pressure ofthe assignment. Even Kendall 
viral Mer the strain, although he helped polish the final version 

an elaborate defense of his legal and constitu- 


Because Jackson wanted legal 
tional gem e asked his new attorney general, Benjamin F. Butler, to 


write a major portion of the paper. Indeed, it was generally understood 
that Butler contributed the greatest part of the Protest, with the others 
infusing what "strength" they could muster into the finished product. But 
the ideas that informed the document emanated almost entirely from 
Jackson. 4 
"The Globe, of course, wasted no time in registering its outrage. The 
perpetrators of this “shamels libel,” Blair raged, were the "notorious 
stipendiaries” of the Bank and would have been “hissed out of the Senate 
if the voice of the people had been truly uttered by the members of that 
body.” This action is nothing more than "the triumph of perfidy. "36 Without 
trial, without a chance to answer the accusations, without to con- 
stitutional and legal forms, the “purchased” opposition has vilified and 
condemned the chief executive. Is this the proper mode for legislative 
behavior? the Globe asked. Is this just? And will the people allow sucha 
flagrant disregard of the law to go unpunished? “We say then to the 
People of the United States, is it not worthy of consideration to provide 
an amendment to the Constitution, limiting the senatorial term to four 
years and making the office elective by the People of the several States?” 
The aac тше Blair predicted, must in time be made subject 
wees е “People.” The Congress must become totally demo- 
Although Jackson constantly stood by i йет», 
explaining the direction his pue раа phe s Min із 
swift completion, they needed over two weeks to finish the st о 
e ре а On ae reeks to finish the statement 
у, April 18, it was done. The President 


tion of "spite and en! 
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pen banded it to his private secretary, Andrew Jackson Donelson, and 
i 


m to deliver it personally to the Senate, 

asked M Capitol the message was anticipated, for an "unusually early 
Ac of both sexes” gathered in the Senate galleries, They knew that 
audi ident had prepared a strong rebuff to the censure, but what they 
the Pe psolutely stunned them. Its doctrines challenged the entire con- 
heard £ Whig ideology. It boldly reasserted presidential powers. And it 
cept ed the argument that the nation had become a democracy. 

ad pe Protest was dated April 15, and Jackson wasted no time at the very 
оле in registering his complaint “Without notice, unheard and un- 
ей, 1 thus find myself charged . . . with the high crime of violating the 


Taws and Constitution of my country.” He deemed it an imperative duty, | 
фе said, to maintain the “supremacy . and the immunities” of his office 

and to that end “I have caused this my solemn protest" against the censure | 
то be transmitted to the Senate.** 


‘jackson then lectured the members about the division of powers under 
the Constitution, the rights of his office, and the necessity of a formal 
impeachment proceeding, initiated by the House, when presidential ac- 
tions are to be called into question, The resolution of the Senate, he said, 
was wholly unauthorized by the Constitution and in derogation of its 
entire spirit їп assuming the right “to take up, consider, and decide upon 
the official acts of the Executive." The President, therefore, was accused 
and found guilty of an impeachable offense without following the exact 
and explicit directions of the Constitution. 

After this long and involved discussion of the constitutional and legal 
implications of the Senate’s action, Jackson got down to specifics. He 
began with the question of his removal of Duane. The power of appoint- 
ment, he said, resides with the President; the Senate may neither nomi- 
nate nor appoint. Moreover, Jackson continued, all executive officers are 
removable at the President's will. Jackson was at pains to argue this point 
and to include specifically the officers of the Treasury Department. The 
custody of the public property had always been considered an appropri- 
ate function of the executive department, he said, and “every species of 
property belonging to the United States” (whether land, munitions, 
buildings, merchandise, clothing, provisions—or public money) is in the 
charge of officers appointed by the President, responsible to him, and 
removable at his will. 

Congressmen sat bolt upright in their seats when they heard that in- 
credible assertion. Jackson was dead wrong in the matter and later beat 
а hasty retreat. 

There could be no doubt, the President continued, that it was the legal 
duty of the secretary of the treasury to transfer public funds from the 
Bank of the United States whenever there was sufficient reason for mak- 
ing the change. Since that officer was subject to his direction, Jackson 
went on, and since he had determined that sufficient reason did exist, he 
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"о glaring were the abuses and corii, 
| purpose to persevere in them, and v, m 


power to control the Government and o 
ha 


its character, that] deemed it the impertms uty of the Executive ayp 

iy го check ts career and lewen ability to do mischief, even jn 

painful alternative of dismissing the head of one of the Departmen 

infu cance with "a solemn decision of the American рер "n 

pressed in the recent election—he PP failed to make this poi, 

in view of the "exposed ab corruptions" of the Bank, he 

concluded that it was hit nd "duty" to take the appropria, 
гу of the treasury whose "opinions" эде 


action and appoint a secret 
With his own. Jackson noted that of the twenty-six senators to vote for i, 


with hit рш; of them (from Maine, New Jersey, and Ohio) kad acted y 
censure Traction to ће expressed will of the legislatures that ecg 
direct CO ice. In ther words, these senators had censured the Presiden 
phem tion which their own states formally approved, Once again le 
oom demonstrated that they did not intend to be "palsied by the “а 


of their constituents. "t^ 
"Then Jackson formally proclaimed what had been implicit in many of 
his previous actions. and messages, namely that the President is the repre. 
his reve of the American people and responsible to them. No Presiden 
had ever made such an assertion. No President assumed such a remark. 
When the words were spoken, the 


able relationship with the electorate. 
atmosphere in the Senate was palpable with excitement. Each word ut- 
tered sent shock waves around the chamber. 
"The President is the direct representative of the American people,” 
Jackson declared. The secretaries are not. They become responsible 1o 
the people only because they are subordinate to the chief execuine 
Ifthe secretary of the treasury were in fact independent of the President 
in the execution of the laws dealing with the public moneys, аз ће Whigs 
contended, then there would be "no direct responsibility to the people 
in that important branch of the Government." It would mean that it is 
within the power of the BUS, or any other corporation, to induce the 
Secretary to promote its views, and through him to control the whole 
action of the government in defiance 
the people and responsible to them.” 
Responsible to the people! That was Jackson 
totally novel. It was a modern idea in keeping with the democratic spit 
of he times, but it was certainly not one the Whigs could approve "" 
their philosophy about legislative government constituting the basis 
repos rule. They insisted that the President was responsible 
But Jackson did not argue the point. He simply stated it, аз though 
жч по argument The truth of his words d beyond the need f 
, Even so, he did not end his statement without implying dt ^ 


ordered the removal И 
1 
hank, xo evident ils fixed he 


its design by its money and 


of "the Chief Magistrate elected br 


n's claim, and that w2s 


» 
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relationship with the people was his, and his alone. It in no way included 
the members of Congress. For this reason he was obliged to protest 
зот” an action calculated “to concentrate in the hands of a body not 
directly amenable to the people а degree of influence and power danger- 
ous to their liberties and fatal to the Constitution of their choice.” 

Jackson closed the message by expressing personal offense over the 
imputation that his Revolutionary War wounds were imaginary. “In vain 
do I bear upon my person enduring memorials of that contest in which 
American liberty was purchased," he pointedly remarked, if any doubts 
could be entertained "as to the purity of my purposes and motives." 
Then, in a flight of eloquence and deeply felt commitment to a duty he 
had kept before him from the day he entered the White House, he said 


that his one ambition, the one that informed all his actions and intentions. 
was 


an anxious desire and a fixed determination to return to the people unim- 
paired the sacred trust they have confided to my charge; to heal the wounds 
of the Constitution and preserve it from further violation: to persuade my 
countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not in a splendid government sup- 
ported by powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishments that they 
will find happiness or their liberties protection, but in a plain system, void 
of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to none. dispensing its bless- 
ings, like the dews of Heaven, unseen and unfelt save in the freshness and 
beauty they contribute to produce. It is such a government that the genius 
of our people requires; such an one only under which our States may 
remain for ages to come united, prosperous and free. 


No sooner did the last words of this Protest fall "from the lips of the 
secretary of the Senate,” than George Poindexter of Mississippi rose to 
his feet, his face contorted with anger and outrage, and addressed the 
chair. "In indignant tones,” he denounced the message and declared 
that it could not be considered an executive message because it did not 
pertain to any of the public occasions on which the President is author- 
ized by the Constitution to address himself to the Senate. He consi 
cred it an “unofficial paper,” merely signed by one "Andrew Jackson,’ 
and since it evinced nothing but disrespect to the Senate he moved that 
it not be received. A foolish and ultimately unsuccessful debate on the 
motion went on for hours and lasted until five o'clock in the afternoon. 
‘The motion was supported by Frelinghuysen and Southard of New Jer- 


XQ and Sprague of Maine, and opposed by Benton and King of Ala- 
ama. 


‚ Observers remarked that there was a huge crowd in the chamber dur- 
ing the reading of the Protest and the lengthy debate that followed. 
Nearly half the members of the House of Representatives deserted their 
own hall to attend the proceedings. At one point the galleries broke out 
into prolonged applause and they were ordered to be cleared. One or two 
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cr 
spectators were arrested for rowdyism but they were released y 
journment.** P Pon ag, 

"The opposition press agreed that Jackson's statement about hig 
and his relation to the American people had "produced ever, Bit 
great a sensation as within the halls of Congress.” Said the Ney yè 
Daily Advertiser; “1 wish to draw your attention to a passage in the 
of the President and to a parallel passage to it in modern hist 
President's passage was the remarkable assertion that "the Presid we 
the direct representative of the American people.” The parallel pas,” 
said the newspaper, can be found in January, 1814, when Nager 
impatient with the rebuke he received from the French legislative bog” 

“summoned them before him . . . to prorogue them." Let us forget q 
Bank issue for the moment, continued the newspaper. “Every man mus 
now give his opinion whether Andrew Jackson is our agent or our master 
"That is the real question and the real and urgent business before Con. 
gress." 

Although the opposition press expressed their horror at the ideas 
contained in Jackson's Protest, the most devastating assault came in the 
Senate—and without wasting a day. Daniel Webster, now regarded as the 
“Great Expounder and Defender of the Constitution," opened a blister. 
ing attack in the Senate to answer Jackson's “outrageous contentions,” 
Again, visitors packed the galleries. They hung on every word. 

Webster stood for a moment and gazed at his audience, the deep-ie 
eyes staring out from under bushy eyebrows. Then he began. “Again and 
again we hear it said," he rumbled in his magnificent voice, “that the 
President is responsible to the American people! that he is responsible 
to the bar of public opinion! For whatever he does, he assumes account. 
ability to the American people! . . . And this is thought enough for a 
limited, restrained, republican government! An undefined, undefinable, 
ideal responsibility to the public judgment!" Webster paused for a mo- 
ment to let his words sink in. “I ask again, Sir. Is this legal responsibility? 
Is this the true nature of a government with written laws and limited 
powers?” Obviously not, he asserted. 

Then Webster confronted Jackson's “revolutionary” (Whigs invariably 
used this pejorative word) idea that the chief executive was the direc 
representative of the people, that he was, so to speak, the “tribune of the 
people." Again, Webster denied it. “Connected, Sir, with the idea of this 
airy and unreal responsibility to the people is another sentiment, which 
of late we hear frequently expressed; and that is, that the President is th 
direct representative of the American people." Webster's face darkened as he 
spoke these words. “This is declared in the Protest,” he stormed. “Now: 
Sir, this is not the language of the Constitution. The Constitution n? 

where calls him the representative of the American people; still less their 
direct representative. It could not do so with the least propriety.” Jut 
look at the manner of his election, said Webster. "He is not chose? 
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py the people, but by a body of electors, some of whom are 
1 уу the people, and some of whom are appointed by Stare legisla- 
chos" vere, then, is the authority for saying that the President is the 
rr presen hold this, Sir, to be a mere assump- 
diet d dangerous assumption. 
om pater then brought the entire speech to a thunderous close. "And 
(the may be allowed to consider himself as the SOLE REPRESENTA- 
OF ALL THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, then I say, Sir, that the gov- 
ептеп! (1 will not say the people) has already a master. I deny the 
iment, therefore, and Т protest against the language; neither the 
serniment nor the language is to be found in the Constitution of this 
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unury. "* 
CA unparalleled eloquence the Massachusetts senator had expressed 


the feelings of a majority of his colleagues who feared that Jackson was 
tmbarked on an illegal and unconstitutional course to restructure the 
American government to the advantage of the chief executive, Unless 
stopped dead in his tracks, it was the beginning of presidential despotism, 
ûr, as Webster put it: "ONE RESPONSIBILITY, ONE DISCRETION, 
ONE WILL!” 

Some Democratic newspapers, especially in the south, were just as 
disturbed as Webster by Jackson's arguments. The President is already 
strong enough, protested the Richmond Enquirer, “and in some cases too 
strong,” It would be particularly unfortunate if a bad precedent were set 
by so popular and respected а man as Andrew Jackson. “Bold and bad 
men may come after him who may abuse his example. We should regard 
it as one of the greatest misfortunes which could happen to us if the 
confidence of his countrymen were shaken in the democratic principles 
ofa Jackson.” If carried too far, Old Hickory's doctrines could lead to a 
fatal undermining of American freedom.*? 

The Globe, of course, had no such fears. And it ridiculed Webster for 
finding meanings in the Protest that only “a Bank debtor or attomey" 
could conceive. “The speech of Mr. Webster against the Protest,” said 
Blair, “places him at the head of the self-named Wig party. He has thrown 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun entirely into the background. They must 
hereafter be considered ‘the lesser lights’ in the galaxy of disinterested 
worthies who maintain the cause of Bank power."*? 

But Calhoun quickly emerged from the “background.” He too berated 
the President in a long and closely argued speech. "Why all this solicitude 
on the part of the President to place himself near the people?" he asked. 
"Why this solicitude to make himself their sole representative . . . ? The 
object cannot be mistaken. It is preparatory to further hostilities—to an 
appeal to the people . . . to enlist them as his allies in the war which he 
contemplates against this branch of the Government.” Previous Presi- 
dents understood that the seat of government was the Congress, Calhoun 
continued, and acted as the head of a coordinate branch of that govern- 
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7 
тет. But “this President" now claims to be the head of S 
government and the spokesman of all the American people. 41е hir, 
is revolutionary doctrine, Calhoun insisted: it is the destruction SD thy 
tite government, the triumph of despotism, the end of герц "Pa. 

Jackson's ideas as promulgated in the Protest did indeed sp. ^r 
of republicanism. But the reliance upon legislative government е М 
equivalent of representative government had long been erodi ы 
some, like Jackson, the Congress had sacrificed its position as the s 
piece of the republican institutional structure when it held a саны T 

1824 and tried to force its candidate upon the country as the Der] 
dent. In that single act the Congress proved it could not be ruseg? 
guard republican forms and institutions. Then, after the election s, 
the House of Representatives placed John Q, Adams in the White i 
in total disregard of popular will and through a "corrupt bargain,” Сее 
gress further demonstrated its inability to protect the people's rights ang 
their freedom.** Congress could no longer be trusted to preserve еги, 
claimed Jackson. Only a “virtuous people” can protect it. And, in the 
operation of government, they must place at its head—that is, in the 
presidential officc—someone who respects and obeys their will, who 
reveres them for their virtue, and whom they trust. 

Andrew Jackson liked to believe that he was just such a person. In his 
Protest, he seemed to be telling the people that they must now look to 
the President to find real representation. And it was that very claim that 
senators cited as revolutionary. 

Senator Benjamin W. Leigh of Virginia labored throughout a long 
speech, reported Frank Blair, "to prove that the President by his Protest 
makes an appeal to the people and in effect proposed revolution as a means. 
of redress for the wrong which the Senate has done him." Blair sneered 
that it was the first time he had ever heard it argued that an appeal to the 
people meant “invoking a revolutionary remedy."5* 

While the senators hammered at the President, the Vice President 
quietly slipped away to the White House to express his own concern over 
some parts of the Protest. He feared that as published the Protest might 
give people the wrong notion about Jackson's claim to control public 
funds and he further feared that some of the ideas in the document might 
be interpreted as violating the Constitution. He urged the General te 

write a second message and disclaim any intention of denying the right 
of Congress to provide for the custody, safekeeping, and disposition of 
the property and public money of the United States. At one point Van 
Buren got himself very worked up about the danger, worrying about its 
effect upon their supporters and allies. Their friends were leaving them 
he wailed. 
The President remained calm. "Mr. Van Buren,” he replied, 5? 

friends may be leaving you—but my friends never leave me. ”3* 

In any event, the wisdom and concern of his friend—and probably # 
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fear that the “revolutionary” statements about his relationship to the 

ple could be jeopardized without a modification of the point Van 
Buren had raised—convinced him to write a “codicil” as requested. 
Although he was well satisfied that nothing in his Protest could be mis- 
construed about Congress's right to control the public funds, neverthe- 
jess when taken out of context some passages could be misrepresented. 
1n his second message, or “codicil,” he did not claim the right to dispose 
of public property except under authority provided by law, nor to inter- 
fere with any person having control of such property unless he be an 
officer whose conduct is the President's responsibility under the Consti- 
tution. Furthermore, he repudiated the notion that he had claimed for 
himself and his successors any power or authority not clearly granted by 
the Constitution and the laws to the President 

It was a substantial retraction. After having made his “revolutionary” 
pronouncements, he now hastened to assure everyone that by no means 
did he intend to assume unconstitutional authority. However, he did not 
repudiate his claim of being the representative of the people. That stood, 
and that was the most significant statement of his message. for it perma- 
nently changed the relation between the President and the people and 
between the President and Congress. 

Obviously the codicil also dissatisfied the Whigs. Poindexter immedi- 
ately moved that it too be rejected. He again called on the Senate to 
condemn the Protest as a breach of the privileges of Congress. Another 
two weeks lapsed while the Senate lashed the President for his outrageous 
daims and despotic behavior. Then it voted. By the count of 27 to 16 the 
Senate of the United States upheld its censure of the President's con- 
m 

Jackson's novel concept about the President representing the people 
found immediate acceptance with the electorate. Perhaps the very fact 
that it had been stated simply and forcefully, but not argued, made it 
easier to gain acceptance. Clearly, its timing was perfect and eventuall 
even the Whigs capitulated to it. Sighed Senator Leigh: “Until the Presi 
dent developed the faculties of the Executive power, all men though 
inferior to the legislature—he manifestly thinks it superior; and in his 
hands the monarchical part of Government (for the Executive is mo- 
narchical . . .) has proved far stronger than the representatives of the 
States.” The President, not Congress, had become the instrument of 
Popular wills 

In introducing and ultimately winning acceptance of his interpretation 
of presidential powers, Jackson liberated the chief executive from the 
Position of prime minister responsible only to Congress. With Jackson, 
the chief executive no longer served simply as the head of a coordinate 

ch of the government; no longer was he restricted in his actions by 
the Congress would allow him. Henceforth he could assert himself 
the spokesman of the people and by the skillful use of his powers force 
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ure to follow his lead. This did not free him from the politi, 
f working with Congress to accomplish the public will, bur iy 
im to assume greater control of the government and to dom. 


the legislat 
necessity о! 
did allow hi pone ы 

ic affairs. 
vate and direc puo domination and direction that so agitated the 
Whigs, What made it worse was the precedent Jackson was setting for 
Tutus: Presidents—whether they followed the precedent or not. It was 
there. It was waiting to be used. 


‘All of which meant that Jackson saw himself as the head of the govern. 


ment, executing the popular will, and responsible only to the electorate, 
He truly believed himself a servant of the рео] le—and that, in the end, 
is how the people saw him. They believed him “honest and patriotic; that 
he was the friend of the people, battling for them against corruption and 
extravagance, and opposed only by dishonest politicians. They loved him 
as their friend."%® 

This mutual attitude of love and respect—amounting to a bond— 
between a President and the electorate was something totally novel in 
‘American history. It did not exist with Washington or Jefferson or any 
President previous to Jackson. And out of this special relationship forged 
between Old Hickory and the American people a sense of mutual depen- 
dence and commitment emerged which changed the tone and style of the 
government to something publicists had started to call a democracy. 


CHAPTER 11 


"The Bank Is Dead” 


ALTHOUGH JACKSON MAINTAINED AN AIR of calm throughout the verbal 
mauling he suffered during the Panic session of Congress, he did not sit 
sil. He intruded his presence in the House and Senate at every opportu, 
nity. He asserted his leadership both as head of the government (a rank 
he accorded himself) and as head of the Democratic party 

From the beginning of his term as President, Andrew Jackson had 
steadily increased his involvement in all the operations of government, 
whether executive, legislative, or judicial. Perhaps such intrusion might 
be expected from someone of his temperament and military background, 
from one accustomed to command. But there was more involved, Over 
the years Jackson had improved his political skills, and increasingly he 
employed them to nudge the Congress to do his bidding. With the help 
of an enormous propaganda machine, which he directed through the 
columns of the Globe, and with the formidable support he enjoyed from 
the mass electorate, he commanded unassailable advantages which few 
congressmen could disregard or dismiss. What aided Jackson tremen- 
dously in his vigorous assertion of presidential power was the existence. 
of an explosive political issue which he had raised and around which he 
had drawn very precise and impenetrable lines. He had decreed the 
destruction of the BUS. By removing the deposits he forced congressmen 
to come to terms with the issue and either join him in killing the monster 
ог remove themselves from Democratic ranks. It was one or the other. 
Jackson established a hard line on the Bank issue from which he never 
deviated. To all who begged him to end the economic panic by restoring 
the deposits he replied calmly but “explicitly that the name of Andrew 
Jackson would never be signed to a bill ог resolution to place the Public 
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T of the United States or to renew the Charter 
Bank” пм ур onal session progressed and the economic sft! 
ing sharpened, Jackson’ language became mare Sepiida де, c 
orful. “Were all the worshippers of the gold сага memorialise те and 
request a restoration of the Deposits he co = Buren, Tro 
my right hand from my body before I would do such an act. The pow 
calf may be worshipped by others but as for myself I serve the Lord"; 

If nothing else, therefore, the Bank issue effectively tightened Jackson, 

control of the party and the government—despite the Senate's censure 
T i 'onomic crisis. 

ard ынсабы apprehension within the administration about the 

as the fear that the experiment with state 


ces of the panic м; 
tanking would fail, Already there were rumors that the pets could not 


Капаш themselves under Biddle’s squeeze, and these rumors gravely 
Sorried Kendall, Taney, Blair, and the other White House stalwarts, 
Kendall begged the Baltimore pet to hang on. The responsibility of your 
situation is immense,” he wrote. “We can stand the stopping of other 
Banks, but if the ‘Pes’ begin to go, it is impossible to appreciate the 
consequences. . . . For Heaven's sake, fortify yourselves so that you can 
stand amidst ruin. "* 

But even these rumors of disaster did not weaken Jackson's resolve, He 
repeated again and again that he would not abandon deposit banking. He 
жаы not end the experiment. "I read your letter to the President," Van 
Buren told Theodore Sedgwick, “who was not a little amused at the idea 
that any one could apprehend any thing like giving way on his part.” And 
the message was carried around the country when the Globe categorically 
declared the President's "final determination” was to have done with 
national banking. We want to “put an end" to all “doubts and misgiv- 
ings,” reported Blair, by announcing that the President will never aban- 
don the state banks. 

Because Jackson appreciated that pressure must be applied to Con- 
gress and that the most effective kind came from the country at large, he 
diligently undertook the task of mounting that pressure. Specifically, he 
called for mass meetings, caucuses, and conventions—all selected “by the 
people themselves and charged with their instructions” to express "pop- 
ular” sentiment about the Bank. “Get up meetings and memorials,” 

Jackson ordered the party leaders in the states, and "let the U.S. Bank 
turn its screws" to its everlasting shame. 

„Опе of Jackson's most important objectives in directing this action, it 
willbe noted, was his effort to gain general acceptance of the idea that 
i М en! Contention е meeting да кйш" the government on 

+ Moreover, he argued, the government was obliged to 
pai ee will. The right of instruction was absolute in Jackson's 

To his summons several states immediately responded. Ohio, North 
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Tennessee, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, and New York (in 
Carolin ys and forms) condemned the Bank in vigorous language. They 
vario tthe removal of the deposits, expressed outrage over the curtail. 
appli, and demanded the release of veterans pensions. They also 
егей their shock over the Senate's disrespectful treatment of the 
con dent by its censure. 

Pres thing to do with the shaping of public opinion increasingly excited 
son's interest and prompted his involvement, Under the circum- 
ces his interest was natural, given his commitment to the "doctrine 
Sl instruction." Senator Hugh Lawson White of Tennessee said that as 
Od Hickory’s administration progressed he "became more and more 
and undisguised in his interference to influence and control public 
orion, Tam well acquainted with his signature," White declared, "and 
have seen many newspapers and other publications sent under his frank 
to individuals, and to members of assembly, calculated and intended to 
injure, in public estimation, those who were unwilling to act in accord- 
ance with his wishes.” 

With congressmen during this Panic session, Jackson was unusually 
atientive and active. Frequent White House mectings were called, Polk 
and Benton reported daily to the President and received encouragement 
and advice. Andrew Stevenson, the Speaker and “intimate” of Roger 
Taney, got both presidential direction and up-to-the-minute information 
on the Treasury Department's operations with the pets. Congressional 
delegations heard regular pep talks. Sometimes the old man purred at 
them, sometimes he bared his claws. The Pennsylvania delegation, which 
reportedly led a movement toward desertion from the Democratic party, 
received а “frightful” mauling. “I am told,” reported one Pennsylvania 
Whig, “that he absolutely rode with whip and spur over our delegation 
who were so overwhelmed that they had nothing to say for themselves."* 

One problem that Jackson handled most expertly in Congress was the 
persistent rumor that the Bank War had been devised and plotted by New 
York politicians for the purpose of benefiting Walll Street financiers at the 
expense of their counterparts on Chestnut Street in Philadelphia. It was 
not enough for the administration to deny the rumor; the denial must 
come from the New Yorkers themselves—and from the very highest level. 
Consequently Jackson asked Van Buren to request Silas Wright, Jr., the 
Regency's most able spokesman in Congress, to deliver a speech in the 
Senate which would end once and for all the rumors about a New York 
conspiracy to make Wall Street the financial capital of the country. Com- 
ing from Wright, the repudiation would be seen as originating with Van 
Buren and bearing the approval of the Regency? 

As directed, Wright delivered the speech with his mentor perched in 
the chair of the presiding officer. He presented the resolutions of the New 
York legislature which Jackson had initiated condemning the Bank and 
"PPorting removal. But as he spoke, other senators immediately sensed 
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tery so often to stare at the speaker, register y | 
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the significan 
moved closer to Wright 
the chamber, pausing ev 
and watch reac 


reaction, 0 
Jessly in hi: 


while, stirred rest 


though mesmerized.'° : 
song many things, Wright unequivocally repudiated any and all 4, 


sire by New York to take advantage of the Bank War to advance it, 
financial position. So well did Wright argue this point that Van Buren 
detected a definite change among both Whig and Democratic congres, 
men. "The current is now fast setting the other way,” he told Theodore 
Sedgwick. “The successful effort of Mr Wright to force out the true issue 

blic sentiment." The attorney general, 


has given a right direction of pul е 
узд F. Bude agreed, but he also credited Jackson with this happy 


development. It was not until “the strong language of the President & the 
explicit assertions” of Wright “that the administration were ral & in 
good faith, desirous to test” the deposit banking system ‘and that there 
Ds no intention to set up a new Bank for the benefit of New-York, that 
аз democracy of Pennsylvania rallied in support of the President For the 
Ши бте ог six weeks, the public mind in that state, and in the whole South, 
has been highly excited, and the opposition to the Bank has been daily 
gaining strength." 

Shortly after Wright's speech, and just as several states began to ге 
spond to the President's urgings that they express their outrage over 
iddle's behavior, the current of popular opinion on the issue turned 
irreversibly away from the Bank and toward Jackson. For one thing the 
economic panic began to ease—or, rather, merchants suddenly realized 
that the distress was simply "Biddle-created" and not as deep and as 
widespread as they originally feared, Also, the pets were holding their 
‘own, despite Biddle's determined efforts to drive them into bankruptcy. | 

"The slow, steady cracking of opposition to the President's “experi 
ment” with deposit banking finally widened into an unbreachable chasm 
when the pro-Bank governor of Pennsylvania, George Wolf, reversed his 
position and denounced the BUS in his annual message to the state 
legislature on February 26, 1834. When a state bond issue failed to find 
subscribers, Wolf blamed the Bank and charged it with bringing “indis- 
criminate ruin" upon the community. The effect was devastating—an4 
immediate. The state senate passed resolutions castigating the institution 
for its шоко actions; the state's Democratic party completely 
еч Fx President's actions; both U.S. senators stated publicly hat» 
tie Wall инс кешк themselves and would no longer support 

d ually the Pennsylvania delegation in the House 
paren the stricken institution. Most of these Pennsylvanians had 
peer ee te Leen distress of the past several months had not been 

ink, but by the Bank of the United States. 
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idy. He wrote to 
f the country for 
in the defence of 


Congressmen, state legislators, and governors quickly imitated Wolf's 
condemnation. One of the most important came from New York. The 
Regency governor, William L. Marcy, wrote a powerful attack upon the 
Bank in his annual message. More significant, he helped break the back 
of he financial pressure by recommending to the legislature that it permit 
the issuance of four or five million dollars of state stock to be loaned to 
the state banks to meet the emergency. The legislature complied by 
creating $6 million of 5 percent stock. The effect of this action in easing 
the panic was felt almost immediately.!* Van Buren, speaking for the 
President as well as himself, sent Marcy an enthusiastic letter of congratu- 
lations for having “nailed the flag of New York to the mast on the side 
of the great principle that our Government is only Republican so long as 
it conforms to, & executes the regularly expressed will of the people. 
That it may be kept so nailed to the mast as long as there is a single тар 
of it left, is my sincere prayer." Everyone now appreciates, he said, that 
“by means of public & private distress" Biddle sought "to force the 
people” to acquiesce in the continuance ofa monopoly they did not want. 
It is difficult to determine, Van Buren went on, "whether the weakness 
or wickedness of the attempt is the most striking.” This “Reign of Ter- 
ror" will only serve to prove that there exists “а spirit.” even in this 
country, as eager to make "hewers of wood and drawers of water" of their 

fellow men as any in the world.'4 

‘The general reversal of attitudes within the business community about 
the culpability of the Bank in creating the present distress was reflected 
in the many newspapers that had previously defended the BUS. Where 
they had once pleaded for a restoration of the deposits to end the panic, 
now they excoriated the Bank for instigating it, Public outrage around the 
country was also noted. “There is by all accounts a great revulsion or 
rather awakening in public sentiment,” claimed Van Buren. “The bank- 
ites are thunderstruck,” noted Nathaniel Green, editor of the Boston 
Statesman, “at this uprising of the people."!* 

This mounting public pressure, coupled with Jackson's firm leadership 
and resolve to kill the monster and make a go of deposit banking, awak- 
ened the Democrats in Congress to a sense of their actual and growing 
strength. Finally they properly organized themselves in the House, where 
they held a majority, to give Jackson the support he needed. Polk labored 
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hieve this result. After several mishaps he at length 

eal of Taney's report to his Ways and Means C engin, 
he had his hands on the report he was ready to move, 

For the past several weeks Polk had кеп ped PT 

о val. Now, with a strong lar su 

Ка Ыкын кс ‘showdown with the Bank. In his етшуш e ind 
invited Taney to draft the report himself but the cagey secretary wiy 
declined. Even so, the two men conferred almost daily, and as a eop? 
quence the finished draft presented a very strong case for both Jacksons 
removal action and the entire hard money policy.!* я 

Not only did this report argue the right of Taney's power over p, 
public funds but it also upheld the reasons he had given for the removy 
Tt cited the exclusion of the government's directors from the operation 
of d 


he Bank, the loans to congressmen, the interference that delayed th, 
payment of the publi 


omnit, у 
© 


ic debt, the veterans pensions, and the Bank's de 

тапа for damages because of France's failure to honor the government’, 
draft under the Treaty of 1831. More important, thanks to Taney's help, 
the report suggested the direction of Jackson's social and economic goals 
once the Bank had been obliterated. It provided the first "official hin” 
of the President's latest reform.” 

‘The principal goal, said the report, would be the enlargement ofthe 
specie on which the state banks would rely for support. This would 
provide the sound currency that Jackson had demanded in his first mes. 
sage to Congress and would rescue the country from the sudden expan- 
sions and contractions of paper currency that had plagued it since the 
inception of national banking. This "reform"—again Jackson wanted the 
public to know that this effort was part of his overall program of “reform 
retrenchment and economy "—would be accomplished by banning small 
notes under twenty dollars from circulation. In turn this would create a 
demand for specie and force banks to keep the coin in larger quantities 
їп their vaults. It was Jackson's belief that only specie would protect the 
laboring masses from the greed of the aristocracy by freeing them from 
the tyranny of a paper system that was manipulated by the rich. Thus, his 
economic policy had far-reaching social implications.1* 

For a month the House debated the report. Finally the Democrats 
decided to test their strength and attempt a knockout blow that would 
end the Bank War once and for all. After first checking with the adminis- 
tration and the other House leaders, Polk called for a vote on a series 
resolutions which had already been approved by his committee and which 
were aimed at nullifying the action of the Senate by registering tht 
Foris 's total approval of the President's Bank policy. On April 4, 18%, 
ác MU called. By a vote of 134 to 82, the House declared tht 
retainer nited States “ought not to be rechartered.” Then, bY 
тае боа оГ 118 to 103, it agreed that the deposits “ought not 10 be 

i” Next, by a vote of 117 to 105, it recommended that the st 
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(the pets) be continued as the places of deposit. And, lastly, by the 
ban peng vote of 175 to 42, the House authorized the selection of 
committee to examine the Bank's affairs and investigate whether it had 
deliberately instigated the panic.i* 

hat did it. That, in effect, ended all hope of the Bank's survival, It 

ied only a matter of time before the Democrats would assemble 
enough evidence from an investigation to prove that Biddle had wantonly 
and irresponsibly brought economic havoc to the country in order to get 
his charter. Biddle’s very ruthlessness killed the Bank, for he drove away 
rospective supporters and forced the Democrats to “an inflexible anti- 
Bank position."?? He had convinced the public that he was an irresponsi- 
bleand ungovernable force in American economic life. Even the business 
community eventually admitted that he had behaved improperly and by 
the spring of 1834 they forced him to ease the financial pressure. 

“I have obtained a glorious triumph," Jackson crowed. If nothing else 
the votes in the House completely scuttled the efforts of the Senate to 
disgrace him by forcing a restoration of the deposits and a recharter of 
ihe Bank. Without the approval of the House, neither action by the. 
Senate, with or without the intimidating tactic of a censure, could be 
enacted into law. “The overthrow of the opposition in the House of 
Representatives by the vote on the resolutions,” wrote Jackson, “. . . was 
a triumphant one, and put to death, that mamouth of corruption and 
power, the Bank of the United States." The attorney general concurred. 
"The Bank is dead." Butler informed the Regency 2! 

The groving impotence of the Senate on account of the determined 
stand taken by the House vas clearly demonstrated several weeks later. 
Two resolutions passed by the upper house in early June declaring 
Taney's reasons for removal unsatisfactory and demanding the restora- 
tion of the public money to the BUS went to the House for action. In 
rapid-fire order the Democratic majority ordered that they lie on the 
table, which killed them as "dead" as Jackson could have wished 22 

Still one more nail was hammered into the Bank's coffin. And the 
hammerer was Biddle himself, The investigating committee authorized 
by the House resolution arrived in Philadelphia armed with subpoena 
powers and anxious to examine all the Bank's books. The investigators 
found Biddle as truculent as ever. He refused permission to examine the 
books or the correspondence with congressmen relating to personal 
loans from the BUS. (Not much later Daniel Webster requested that his 
accounts be moved “ош of the Bank, & all its branches” so that during 
the next congressional session he could "say that I neither owe the Bank 
à dollar, nor am on any paper discounted at the Bank, for any body, to 
the amt. of a dollar.”2) In addition, Biddle steadfastly refused to testify 

юге the committee. He was clearly in contempt of Congress, to say 
nothing of his obligations under the terms of the charter. But, from the 
ing of its history, the Bank had regularly violated its charter, and 
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Biddle saw no reason to alter that tradition. Back in Washington, ү, 
futile and frustrating trip to Philadelphia, the commitieemen qd t the 
a citation for contempt. Taney supported the action, as did усуе 
bers of the Kitchen Cabinet, most notably Blair and Kendall, ви O 
southern Democrats opposed this extreme action and refused to e} 
ate. As Biddle bemusedly observed, it would be ironic if he 
prison "by the votes of members of Congress because I would not gi 
up to their enemies their confidential letters.” Although Biddle соры 
a contempt citation, his outrageous defiance of the House only ү, 
demned him still further in the eyes of the American public. His ш. 
action, commented William C. Rives, proved "to the people never again 
to give themselves such а master." 

Now that the Bank of the United States lay bleeding to death, with ny 
hope of resuscitation, Jackson was anxious to move forward with his harg 
money and state deposit schemes in the expectation of providing a regu, 
lated, responsible banking system. He had in mind a complete economie 
reform program, something first hinted at by Polk a few weeks earlier 
‘The President acted swiftly. On April 21, 1834, he proposed a series of 
measures that would provide a general reform of currency and bankin, 
The measures were contained in a report submitted to the House Way, 
and Means Committee by Secretary Tancy.* The proposals included the 
following: that the selection of pet banks be left to the secretary of the 
treasury; that he be permitted to remove the deposits from any bank after 
submitting his reasons to Congress; that banks submit monthly reports 
of their condition; that the government have the right to examine the 
books and records of the pets; that gold be revalued to bring it to a parity 
with silver; and that the deposit banks be required to cease issuing notes 
under five dollars. Later, the prohibition against paper would be ex- 
tended to all notes under twenty dollars. In this way the country would 
be restored to coin for its regular transactions and bank notes would 
serve commercial purposes only. 

According to Tancy's report, the currency reform would follow three 
stages: first, the total destruction of the BUS; second, the revaluation of 
gold; and third, the implementation of a full deposit system throughout 
the country. As a condition to receiving the government deposits, the 
pets must ссазе issuing or receiving notes under five dollars. Taney did 
not go so far as to require gold or silver for the payment of government 
debts, much as he might like to do so, but he did oppose making the notes 
of deposit banks receivable for all government dues. 

It was too late in the congressional session to expect all of these 
proposals to be enacted into law, particularly as they applied to deposit 
banking, but in terms of the first two steps of currency reform, considera 
ка progress was made: the BUS was prostrate and barely breathing; 

е revaluation of gold was accomplished before Congress adjourned. 

The first Coinage Act had been passed in 1792 and decreed the minting 


ent 
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and silver coins at a ratio of 15 to 1. A more exact ratio, in keeping 
4h commercial rates, would have been 15.5 to 1. Consequently, this 
Coinage Act tended to drive gold out of circulation, A $10 gold eagle 
Cain example, was really worth about $10.66. By revaluing gold 
com rd, therefore, Jackson believed that the metal would be drawn back 
ию circulation. So he requested that it be done. “The drops of sweat 
which fall" from the farmer's brow, the President said rough the col- 
“mns of the Globe, will be turned into gold and silver. "His bushels of 
тот, wheat etc. will not be resolved into a dirty rag in the corner of his 
pocket promising to pay what the insurers have not the means of paying.” 
Let the merchants have their banks and rag money. They can take care 
of themselves. “But let the people and the Government of the People 
beware of them." — 

"The gold currency bill, or the Coinage Act of 1834, passed on June 28, 
1834, with wide bipartisan support, including Calhoun and Webster. It 
went into effect on July 31 and raised the ratio between gold and silver 
to 16 to 1. Now silver was undervalued, but at least a gold eagle would 
pass at $10, a half eagle at $5 and a quarter Eagle at $2.50.! Jackson was 
delighted at the speed with which the gold eagle made a reappearance. 
Some people had never seen one, he said.3? This reappearance, crowed 
the Globe, "is one of the first fruits of the great measure of removing the 
deposits and rousing a continent to its energies against the oppressions 
of the lawless and gigantic moneyed power. . . . Let the country rejoice. 
There is no longer a plea for federal bank notes! Gold is a good enough 
national currency for the republicans of the United States!”33 

А short time later the Globe proudly announced that “Dr Benton's 
yellow lozenges"—a recognition of Senator Benton's efforts at currency 
reform—in the shape of $5 coins had just been minted in Philadelphia." 
And Jackson declared that for their good work in killing the Bank and 

initiating deposit banking, Benton, Polk, and Taney "deserve not only 
golden medals, but the gratitude of their country.” Of course, any 
number of people recognized that there was little gold in the country— 
maybe a million and a half dollars’ worth—but with the favorable ratio 
established by the new law it was expected that by September "it will Ье 
coming in plentifully, and will begin to have a sensible influence on the 
general currency.” The opposition press sniffed at the claims of the 
Democrats about the new coinage law. “А golden eagle is a pretty thing,” 
sneered the National Intelligencer, “Ъш a good $10 bank note is a more 
Useful one from the facility from which it can be transferred and remit- 
ted.” Besides, the ratio is too high in favor of gold, the paper argued. The 
"exact proportion” should be fixed at 15.865 to 137 

It was not long before all circulating specie was called "Jackson 
money." The Democrats, naturally, applauded the name, and the Whigs, 
Just as naturally, argued that he was undeserving of this recognition since 
the gold bill was really introduced and supported by them. "If there be 
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useful banks are."** Н " 
With the congressional session rapidly drawing to an end and the Bank 
War just about over, Jackson thought he could at last submit his most 
recent cabinet appointees to an unfriendly Senate with a reasonable 
expectation of getting them confirmed. For months he had held ой. 
Despite repeated demands that he lay the names of Taney and Butler 
before the Senate for its approval, Jackson had wisely refused, knowing 
what their likely fate would be. During the heat of the debate over the 
removal, several senators pointedly noticed that half the executive de- 
partment heads had not yet received the approval required by law. In 
effect, they questioned whether the actions of these officials—such as 
Тапеу' in removing the deposits—had the full force of law since their 
appointment procedure had not yet been completed. Whether this was 
true did not disturb Jackson one whit. He was taking no chances, and so 
for months the operation of the Treasury Department continued with a 
head who, in the eyes of some, had no legal right to his office. The failure 
to submit Taney's name was seen as one more instance of executive 
usurpation of power. Jackson's appetite for control of the government 
seemed insatiable,*? 

So the senators bided their time. Sooner or later Jackson would have 
to come to them and they would be waiting. Much as the President might 
pe Тарки г duck a showdown over Тапеу'з appointment, he could 
ia GER dris EE Of course he knew that the senators would tea 
en Mon His ravenous wolves to get revenge for the гето) 
and hunting ала poor Taney would be made to bear much of the рай 

оп. But what finally forced Jackson to send down the nom 
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_ other than the approaching close of the session and a flickering 
gio they might escape unscathed, was the decision of Louis McLane 


that 
hope vin the office of secretary of state 
toe resignation had been coming for some time. In fact McLane 


а seriously of it at the beginning of the year but had allowed 
tobe talked out of it because of the administration's troubles with 
Be Senate. But when Jackson chose to disregard his advice about the 
problem with France over the spoliation claims, he felt he had 
Aave, and so on June 16, 1834, he submitted his resignation. He and 
parted friends 
McLane had taken over as secretary of state on May 29, 1833, after 
had adjourned. His appointment should have gone before the 
Senate when it reconvened in December, 1835, but it had been delayed 
because the appointments of Taney and Butler would also have to be 
submitted. Jackson knew he might get Butler and McLane safely through 
‘he Senate, but he also knew that Taney would surely get shot down. So 
he sat on all three appointments, hoping that time would dissipate the 
jmosity against Taney. And he had time, for recess appointments with- 
cut confirmation are permissible until the last day of the next session of 


‘Ofcourse, none of the heat and animosity dissipated as Jackson had 
hoped. And, as June 30 approached, the day fixed for the adjournment, 
the President was obliged to submit the names of his growing list of 

tees. It should be mentioned that there was genuine fear by some 
that he would disregard the Senate altogether and go through an endless 
process of reappointing whomever he pleased during succeeding re- 
cesses. 

The senators, throughout the session, regularly scolded the President 
for his obvious ploy to delay confirmation. They declared it unconscion- 
able—and unconstitutional. Daniel Webster, John Tyler, and others 
berated the President for his misbehavior. And the situation worsened. 
Not only was a majority of the cabinet unconfirmed, but a lengthening 
list of ministers to foreign countries also lacked Senate approval. To add 
insult to injury, the administration asked for appropriations to the Rus- 
sian and British posts even though no appointments to these posts had 
been made since Van Buren's rejection as minister to Great Britain in 
1832 and James Buchanan's resignation as minister to Russia in 1833. It 
was becoming ridiculous. Jackson's problem with his appointees to for- 
eign posts fell under one of two categories: either they failed to stay at 
their posts for any length of time for a varicty of reasons (like Van Buren, 
Randolph, and Buchanan), or they resigned and came home after a suc- 
cessful mission (like McLane and Rives). Every few months the President 

an empty mission to fill. 
_ Eventually time ran out. Jackson had to act. So he slowly fed his long 
list of nominees to the waiting Senate shredding machine, and, as €x- 
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Laney rexigned his post immediately and McClintock Young, the (i 
clerk in the department, was appointed acting secretary ad interim, pu 
Jackson wasted no time in towing in another nomination for secretary д 
the treasury, shrewdly calculating that the Senate had no stomach y 
rejecting a second name. AL first the President could not decide oq 
"Taney's replacement—ahether to give it to Levi Woodbury, who берет. 
ately wanted it and had Van Buren's active support, or Thomas Han 
Benton, who was so close to his own ideas about money and banking « 
At length, discretion prevailed, and Jackson awarded the Treasury to 
Woodbury, moving him up from the Navy Department. Woodbury was 
close with Van Buren and had strong backing from that quarter, but more 
particularly he was known to be fiercely anti-Bank and would carry ош 
the President's directions without question or hesitation. Balding, heavy. 
set, and regularly plagued by presidential fever, Woodbury had a keen 
mind and strong administrative skills. He was tight-lipped and tactful and 
generally proved to be an excellent Treasury secretary—one of Jackson's 
more notable appointments. 

As the President had anticipated, Woodbury's nomination was 
confirmed unanimously on June 29. "Nothing marks the hand of Mr. 
Biddle in the Senate more plainly than the rejection of Mr. Taney by 
every vote the Bank can command in that body," editorialized the Globe, 
“and the confirmation of Mr. Woodbury's nomination by a unanimous 
vote.” But the Senate should know that Woodbury approved of the re- 
moval as well as the Protest. Not only did he endorse the principles of 
the Protest but he advised Jackson to assert the right of the President to 
maintain his independence. Why, then, was Taney rejected and Wood- 
bury confirmed? “There is no reason . . . but that the Bank had willed 
PES 

The rejection of Taney deeply offended Jackson. He saw it as a per- 
sonal insult, directed at himself, and one in which he must somehow win 
retribution no. matter how long it took or in what manner. For his "virtue 
and patriotism,” Taney had been sacrificed to the cause of liberty and free 
Беа. But Jackson was philosophic. "I have however the great 
conio ion in the support of the great body of the people, and the 
Pleasure to know that this corrupt majority cannot be gratified in the 
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recharter of the Bank. its days are numbered." In moments of deep 

ointment, Old Hickory invariably roused himself by remembering 
disa PPO people remained faithful because he was motivated by "truth & 
that je” to perpetuate the "public good. "s0 

prin? Globe commented on Jackson's concern for his friend. Like the 

дет, the paper said, Taney had been а foe of corruption and a 
‘fearless champion of Liberty against Money.” He fought those who 
would reduce the masses of American people to “hewers of wood and 

ers of water.” His name and that of the President would be forever 
finked, and therefore Jackson felt a special obligation to see that Taney 

vas vindicated for his loyalty and courage 5! 

‘On the day that Taney was rejected by the Senate, Benjamin F. Butler 
жаз confirmed. But then the upper house handed Jackson a second de- 
feat. By the close vote of 23 to 22 it rejected his nomination of Andrew 
J Stevenson to be minister to Great Britain.’ Stevenson had decided to 
resign from Congress when the spring elections showed his district in 
complete disagreement with him on the question of the removal of the 
public deposits. Like William C. Rives, who had resigned his Senate seat 
Er the same reason. Stevenson recognized the right of the people to 
instruct him on a matter of national importance and his duty to obey that 
instruction ог resign. As good Jacksonians, both Stevenson and Rives felt 
that that was the true meaning of democracy.** Jackson applauded Ste- 
venson's manly dedication to “just principles,” and as a reward for his 

Joyal and excellent tenure as Speaker of the House, the President nomi- 
nated him as minister on May 22, 1834. When word of the possible 
appointment reached Philadelphia, Nicholas Biddle urged Webster to 
work for Stevenson's rejection. It would be, he said, “the greatest moral 
and political lesson, which the Slaves of the Executive could receive.”55 

At the time of the nomination, Stevenson had not yet resigned either 
as Speaker or as member of Congress, in part because of the administra- 
tion's need to agree first on his successor as Speaker. So the Whigs in the 
Senate delayed action on the nomination. They insisted on his resigna- 
tions before they would move. 

Stevenson obliged on June 2, and immediately the House set about 
selecting his successor. James К. Polk, who had so valiantly defended the 
President during the removal fight, coveted the post and had Jackson's 
blessing. But he ran into opposition. John Bell, his colleague from 
‘Tennessee, who had remained silent on the Bank, hoped to attract sup- 
port from the Whigs and the anti-Van Buren (mostly southern) Demo- 
rats. For his part, Polk expected the administration men to vote for him, 
along with a substantial body of nullifiers who believed that Polk opposed 
Van Buren's succession to the presidency. Like Calhoun, these nullifiers 
loathed Van Buren with a passion and would support no one connected 
with his presidential candidacy. In an effort to unify the Democratic forces 
in the House, Jackson called the various contenders to the White House 
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gum studied the Vice President's reaction. On the eighth ballot, John Bel 
Showed a big gain in votes. An expression of concern flickered momen- 
тау across Van Buren’s face and in that instant Mangum knew that Polk 
sare Magician's candidate. Word of it shot over to the House. The 
Villiers bolted en masse to Bell. The Whigs dropped Wilde and 
Ditched to Bell. On the tenth ballot Bell won a majority and was elected 


Speaker.” 
Jackson was flabbergasted. It was a bitter defeat—and one he deserved 


for failing to exercise sufficient leadership to prevent it. Moreover, it was 


a double loss. Not only had his friend been defeated, but an important. 


position was lost, The Whig strategy had beaten him soundly and he took 
Tis defeat with little grace. He had planned a big celebration and even 
instructed his official carriage to stand ready to bring the new Speaker to 
the White House for refreshments and congratulations. Now the Presi- 
dent stared glumly out the window of his study. The festivities were 
abruptly canceled. When visitors came the next day to call, Patrick the 
doorkeeper, told them that “if they would take his advice, they would as 
soon put their fingers into a candle, as to go [to the President's room), 
for he was in a miserable bad humor."5* 

Another aspect of this defeat rankled. A Tennessean had been party to 
it. Lately a number of Tennesseans had deserted him and joined the 
Whigs or aided them in their efforts to recharter the Bank and force а 
restoration of the deposits. Old friends and neighbors they were, and yet 
they acted like “traitors.” John Bell, Davy Crockett, and Hugh Lawson 
White were some of the men who gave comfort to his enemies—and the 
mere thought of it sent Jackson into a passion. Especially White's defec- 
tion, "How sorry I am to see my old friend judge White permitting his 
anek be prostituted for such wicked purpose in his old age.” The 
Whigs only used him. They cared nothing for him. He did not see that 
ышы: government" would be lost to a "monied despotism” 
жер eve e dace фи. No President or member of Congress 
White “has panied M юш its consent. But, sighed Old Hickory, Judge 
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in i." Unfortunately, he had shaped "his course without 
of his old friends.” 
Sd there were other disappointments and rejections. Earlier in the 
mination for reappointment of the four government 
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fackson's most annoying problems with the Senate was the 
by some of its members at the Post Office Department. 
going on for years, and with good reason. The 
postmaster general, William T. Barry, was simply incompetent. Sooner 

later they were bound to catch up with him, but for a long time his loyal 
support of theadministration during the Eaton imbroglio saved him from 
diuissal. Eventually the Senate Committee on the Post Office decided 
то examine the most serious charges leveled against Barry, and on June 
10, 1834, Senator Thomas Ewing of Ohio reported his committee's 
findings. Among other things the committee discovered that the depart- 
ment was insolvent to the amount of $803,625; it accused Barry of bor- 
rowing sums of money without authority; and it charged him with assign- 
ing mail contracts on а political Базіѕ.60 Of course the Whigs tried to 
connect Jackson with these charges, particularly the misappropriation of 
funds, They said the President was fully aware of Barry's incompetence 
and yet retained him and covered up his malfeasance. 

Because Congress was close to adjournment, the Whigs demanded a 
continuation of the investigation by an interim committee which would 
report when Congress reconvened in December. The Democrats coun- 
tered by suggesting that responsibility for the investigation be shifted to 
the President, but the Whigs laughed that idea right out the chamber 
door. Instead, they jammed through a resolution keeping the investiga- 
tion alive throughout the summer and fall, all of which further soured 
Jackson's mood and disposition. 

Two other nominations worried the President during these closing 
days of the session. He still needed to appoint the secretary of state and 
LT ofthe navy. And the situation at the State Department especially 
distressed him. When McLane decided to resign because of a difference 

opinion over the direction of foreign affairs, he faulted his old friend 

in Van Buren, who failed to support his position. with the President. 
And this failure Р я 
offended McLane, offended him so deeply, іп fact, that 


orl; 
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АКЫН his naturally elastic and self reliant spirit rarely succumbed.” The 

Magician began speaking as he entered the room. He swore he knew 

nothing ofthe resignation, for he would have tried to preventit,Cenain | 
it with Jackson. Surely the President understood 


he would have discussed i 
this surely he knew his friend would never hide essential informations 


"The General brightened when he heard these words. A great weight of 
doubt and uncertainty was lifted from his shoulders. He realized that the 
resignation had been prompted by Van Buren's failure to suppor 
McLane's position and had been made without his knowledge. The мо 
men practically embraced. With that Jackson asked Major Donelson w 
read McLane’s letter and his own answer to it. Then he asked Van Buren's | 
opinion. The Vice President did not like the answer and said so frank. 
He thought the President had gone further than the occasion required 
“or than justice to himself allowed.” He feared that Jackson's answer | 
might "be construed as conceding errors on his own part." Van Buren 
pointed out the offending phrases, whereupon Jackson asked him to 
make the necessary changes and then give them to Donelson so he could 


er 


the steadfastness of my devotion to а 
is 


prepare a final copy. 

That off his mind, the President took up the question of a successor. 
Van Buren suggested his friend John Forsyth, the senator from Georgia. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, as though rewarding Van Buren for his 
faithfulness, Jackson gave his consent. Among his many virtues, Forsyth 
had in the past provided outstanding support on Indian removal and the 
Bank question. He had spoken over seventy times during the present 
session alone in favor of Jackson's fiscal policy. He had also helped reduce 
the danger of nullification in his state. All things considered, Forsyth w$ 
а competent and dependable official, not brilliant in any way but geni 
and pleasant to work with. A thin, sensitive man, he looked aristocratic 
and exuded an air of aloofness, He was an “easy-going, amiable man.” 
said one, ". . . conservative and opposed to all extremes." 

So the office of secretary of state was filled with little more than a fe 
тесе of thought оп the part of President Jackson. Small wonder he 
made so many wretched appointments. Forsyth's nomination 
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through the Senate without a whisper of opposition on June 27, 1834, 


ба Forsyth assumed his new duties on July 1, the same day he resigned 
his Senate seat. 

то replace Levi Woodbury in the Navy Department, Jackson again 
followed Van Buren's suggestion and appointed Mahlon Dickerson of 
New Jersey. The President wanted to head off men he disliked, such as 
оа В. Sutherland of Pennsylvania, who had his eye on the Navy Depart: 
ment. Dickerson was а “fussy” sort, frequently ill and a bit testy at times. 
A former governor and senator from New Jersey, he had been originally 
slated for the Russian post as a replacement for James Buchanan, But 
Dickerson balked at the suggestion, so William Wilkins of Pennsylvania 
was dispatched to Russia in his place. This shuffling back and forth 
resulted because the political situation in Washington was “highly vola- 
tile” and therefore all diplomatic appointments had become a means of 
“liquidating political debts or purchasing political aid." At the moment 
Pennsylvania was thought to require a “зор” on account of losing the 
Bank. Sutherland and Wilkins were put forward for anything Jackson 
might have to offer. Since the President would not accept Sutherland, the 
appointments of Wilkins and Dickerson were therefore engineered to 
keep both Jackson and Pennsylvania happy.% 

But Dickerson had other claims on the President. He had an outstand- 
ing record on the Bank and tariff issues. Most important he had repeat- 
edly proved himself a loyal and dependable Jacksonian in Congress, 
obeying instructions from the White House to the letter. Unfortunately, 
he proved to be a careless and indolent administrator. Nonetheless, his 
nomination stirred no opposition in the Senate, and Dickerson was 
confirmed on June 28, the day the President submitted it.67 

With these confirmations Jackson completed his cabinet and never 
changed it again, except for the postmaster general, which was not strictly 
à cabinet post at this time. Forsyth, Woodbury, Cass, Dickerson, and 
Butler remained in office for the remainder of Jackson's second term and 
continued (with the exception of Cass) into the next administration. But 
попе of this can hide the fact that in a little more than a year there had 
beena spate of cabinet turnovers: three secretaries of state; four secretar- 
ies of the treasury; two secretaries of the navy; and two attorney gener- 
als. A remarkable and pitiable record for any administration. 

June 30 was the last day of the congressional session and Jackson was 
extremely happy to see the members pack up and leave. On this final day, 
Benton rose in the Senate and introduced a proposal to “expunge” from 
the record the resolution censuring Jackson's conduct. The other sena- 
‘ors quickly rejected it, but Benton announced his determination to "ex- 
поце по matter how many times he had to introduce it, Each session 

; ress thereafter he called for its passage and it became one of the 
Major points of violent argument between Democrats and Whigs.* 

Despite the censure, the loss of the Speakership, and the humiliation 
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= ics of this Panic session all wen 

nt victories of this Panic se ещ 

tant or cabinet is not quite as strong аз егес 

Vire Oe ng 

pee against the Bank and the opposition. 1 € passage of the Саю 

Ша һе dextrous dispersion ofa considera le quami of ‘arr 

i ign exchange, have had a pos 

‘ded improvement in our fore h эе, 

ескен Tuc has gone by—men аге beginning to be ashamed 

heir bug-bear and йз S Боо Lynd our Fourth of July celebrations hye 
famed tingly democratic." : 

ША a few losses, some of which were importan, 

d leadership over the nation ang 


tory over the BUS, and he breathed 
the party by virtue of! his ito dency. Far more important. the Rai 
ЫЫ assist in moving the Republic further down th 
اا‎ кү Tê war was constantly described by the Democratic 
press as an effort to stop the few from robbing the many. Quite simply, 
they said, it was a contest between. democracy and aristocracy. Whatever 
the truth of this assertion, the American people came to believe that the 
the iion of the BUS did indeed constitute а momentous victory for 
majoritarian rule. Furthermore, Jackson claimed that his reelection as 
majo cig 1839 represented "a solemn decision” by the people to have 
Мен with the Bank. As far as he was concerned, the electorate through 
Wi reelection had directed the Bank's overthrow because of its corrupt 
influence on society. Since government must execute "the regularly ex- 
pressed will ofthe people,” the President and the Congress had no choice 
put to obey. As Jackson declared at the start of his administration, “th 
majority is to govern." “All must bow to public оріпіоп,"?! 

By contrast the Whig leadership could not match Jackson's accomplish- 
ments, It was virtually impotent. Van Buren called it “a burnt out Vol- 
cano. "* The coalition of Clay, Calhoun (who was technically not a Whig 
but a cooperating nullifier), and Webster could make fearsome noises as 
it pummeled Jackson for his aggressive use of presidential power, bu 
when it moved beyond that vocal display of histrionics to win either 
recharter or the restoration of the public deposits, it fell apart. Each man 
went his separate way in proclaiming what should be done. As a rest 
x Whig party could mount no effective resistance to Jackson's progr 
Кашын emerged кы the Bank War battered and bloodied. But 
a v Lad о im as their champion, who loved and respected them. 

а great victory for democracy." 


of Taney, the importa 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Hermitage Fire 


ADDED TO ALL HIS POLITICAL MISERIES, Jackson suffered intense physical 
discomfort throughout the spring of 1834. So when Congress finally 
adjourned, Old Hickory wasted little time in packing his trunk and head- 
ing west to Tennessee. By early July Washington had become unbearably 
hot and muggy— "indeed . . . the hottest weather we have had for many 
years"—and it was essential to get the children out of town, especially 
during what Jackson called the “sickly season.” 

As the great carriage pulled away from the White House on July 8 and 
passed through the new entrance gates that Jackson had built, the party 
went immediately to the home of William С. Rives in Virginia to drop off 
Emily Donelson and her three children so that they could spend the 
summer at Warrenton Springs. The party encountered a great many 
difficulties crossing the state of Virginia, what with “heavy rains, unusu- 
ally hot weather, & bad roads." Also, Jackson suffered a severe attack of 
“hillions collic” along the way, consequently they did not get to Abington 
at the western end of the state until July 25.2 So many exasperating and 
amusing things happened to them on the road that Old Hickory wished 
he had time to write down a few anecdotes for the Globe. He told one, 
however. At Gordonsville he spotted Senator George Poindexter of Mis- 
sissippi seated in a stagecoach. Poindexter also caught sight of Jackson 
lounging on the porch of a tavern. Rather than tempt fate, the senator 
stayed in the stage out of sight until the horses were changed and the 
Passengers had taken breakfast. Major Lewis, to whom the President 
recounted the anecdote, said that Poindexter “was afraid to encounter 
the flashes of his eye." In any event, when the coast was clear, Poindexter 
finally got out of the stage and had breakfast. In the meantime, reported 
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"the stage drove off & left him.” тү, 
ton, "and is a source of much ames 


Jackson with malicious delight." 
was repeated widely in Washing! 
to our friends," Lewis later reported.^ 
Despite the slow homeward journe) Jackson was heartened by 
сора" crowds that came out to see and applaud him, And hey" 
their reaction to the gold bill and a specie currency remarkably gond 
indeed “doing wonders.” Everywhere hc went he paid his bills in spec: 
having gotten a large supply before leaving Washington. "1 found on p, 
whole journey every thing to cheer us." he said, ‘prosperity every where 
and all gratified and happy on the prospects of a circulating and stabi 
metalic currency, and particularly the gold coin which many had no, for 
years seen a piece.” These cheering observations had a noticeable effec, 
yea ie health: He recovered so quickly from "his last confinement’ dur. 
imi the frst ten days of their trip, said Major Donelson, that they 
able to step up their rate of travel to thirty-five miles а day and therefore 
hoped to get to the Hermitage by early August. 

The country was indeed prospering, Biddle's panic quickly subsided 
during the spring months. The passage of the gold bill almost imme. 
ану improved the nation's foreign exchange and exerted "a powerful 
influence" on the economy. Meanwhile, Biddle slowly loosened his finan. 
cial squeeze. Pressured by businessmen and criticized by some of his 
Staunchest supporters, he was forced to give way. Then, in July, 1834, the 
Bank's board of directors voted unanimously to end all curtailments + 

By the time Jackson arrived at the Hermitage on the evening of Tues 
day, August 5, he had seen numerous signs of the country's economic 
recovery. And they enhanced his sense of victory over the Bank. Although 
he was “worn down” and near total exhaustion, he beamed with “happy 
pride” and “brightened spirits" as his family rushed from the house to 
greet him and welcome him home. Only his “little pet” held back. She 

was shy and had not seen her "Grandpapa" for months, But she quickly 
overcame her shyness when he held out the present he had purchased for 
her. "I brought her a little doll which was the only thing that induced her 
to come to me,” he said. She soon had the old man cooing. Ah, he wrote, 
she із “as sprightly as a little fairy and as wild as a little partridge." 
The President went immediately to see his new grandson and he mar- 
veled at his size. He was heavier, said Jackson, than little Rachel; he "is 
a very large fat boy well fed by the spoon as well as the breast." Jackson 
found the rest of his “household” reasonably well—he always checked оп 
the health of his people before anything else—except for a few servants 
Sarah was only slowly recovering from childbirth and suffered several 
“relapses.” She nursed her infant son as often as her strength allowed. 
“But indeed he is a Hercules," exclaimed Jackson, “and feeds well, wil 
swallow a large spoonful of pap at once, but must be nursed at night t0 
put him to sleep." Sarah would not permit the child to be nursed bY 
anyone else, even when she “had a severe attack" that confined her to | 
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, weeks after Jackson's arrival. During Sarah’ 
ain to Jackson every waking moment for dk fread pies 
toned it “My little рец Rachel, since the confinement of Sarah iis be, 
ime quite attached to me,” he gloated. "I take her once a dann ee 
Gear mama, she kisses her and calls then for her nurse what oho М 
sooner did Jackson arrive at the Hermit 
Аата ke emia ыза oie 
ting and to invite him to a formal dinner. Jackson was антта 
wished to decline, but "I was compelled to yield," he sud, “н = 
confidentially advised it was the sincere wishes ofall, that an oppor, 
might be given to promulgate the sentiments of the people (by tou) 
around the board.” Jackson was particularly susceptible to vequem. 
couched in populistic terms, and although he had been “labouring from 
the moment of my arrival,” reading and answering his mail, greets 
visitors and Democratic delegations, he cheerfully agreed to atoni we 


wards of fifteen hundred of my friends” turned 
on Saturday, August 18, ай of them “well dressed and eaves 
Most of these men were attending a convention in Nashville to revise the 
state constitution. A parade preceded the dinner, complete with band, 
the firing of guns, and the ringing of church bells. At the dinner everyone 

resent tried to reach the President and shake his hand. Some of the 
leading political lights of Tennessee attended, including James K. Polk, 
John Bell, Cave Johnson, Felix Grundy, and their friends. Bell feebly 
protested his loyalty to the President but Jackson said he expected him 
to “come out boldly against a Bank as welll as the Bank” if they were to 
maintain cordial relations. Everyone in the room who spoke to Old Hick- 
ory congratulated him on the prospect of a stable metallic currency, 
“instead of rags.” This was the true path, the President responded, by 
which "the morals of our people and our free institutions" might be 
preserved. 

To the disappointment of the assembled crowd only two toasts were 
permitted by the committee on arrangements, one of which toasted the 
President's health. Jackson naturally responded—which he came pre- 
pared to do. In a strong voice he called out: 


The true Constitutional currency, gold and silver coin —It can cover and protect. 
the labor of our country without the aid of a National Bank, an institution 
which can never be otherwise than hostile to the liberties of the people, 
because its tendency is to associate wealth with an undue power over the 
public interests. 

Bell's friends paled. They wanted a national bank. The toast, said 
Jackson, “сате upon the ears of the Bank aristocracy with as much 
Surprise as the toast I gave at the Jefferson dinner in Washington.” Bell 
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himself cursed, and Ephraim Н. Foster, who had been defeateg j 
Grundy for the Senate, bawled: “We are broke down. Grundy & рур}! 
to rule this State, the Bank will have to go down.’ ate 
Jackson vigorously denied that his toast was intended specifically 
Bell. “I am Bells personal friend, he is mine,” the President pro, for 
"Tam also his political, if he will adopt what I believe the true po È 
the safety and interest of the country. Bell needed to understand ы 
Jackson opposed not only the Bank but апу national bank. “For if we 
the old Phenix, and foster a young one from its ashes, the young will gro, 
ld one." Once a complete metallic cu 


hateful and injurious as the ol 
as hatel rative around the country, he said, they could relay 


edere ЧЫ behavior of banks with their “over issues and sudden 

Páhdravalls" would not affect “the vallue of labour, or of the property 

of the country.” The mi 

of $20,000 a day; when ú 

the mint would issue $4 
The first half eagle сой 


at the Hermitage. He wrot 


int was presently casting half eagles to the amoun 
he die for the eagle was ready, said the Presiden, 

0,000 a day, or 4 million every hundred days; 
ined at the Philadelphia mint was sent to Jackson 
e to the director of the mint, William Findlay 

2nd acknowledged receipt. Then he asked Findlay to assure Adam Eck. 
fccldt, the "chief coiner,” that he would "treasure" it as a souvenir in 
recording the events of the present day, “or as the opposition say, th 
resolution It is a revolution, he went on, from “a destructive corrupting 
Zad demoralising paper system that makes the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer,” to a metallic currency that will give prosperity to all, especially 
the working class.'* 

‘One additional reason for Jackson's concern over Bell and his friends 
was their determination to block Van Buren's succession to the presi- 
dency if at all possible. They expected to capitalize on southern distaste 
for the Little Magician. At first they planned to support Judge John 
McLean; then they shifted to Richard M. Johnson, and finally settled on 
Judge Hugh Lawson White of Tennessee. White's candidacy made a lot 
of sense to the Bell crowd because he was popular with both voters and 
politicians in Tennessee. And he was not afraid of Andrew Jackson. The 
President, of course, looked upon this movement as divisive and person- 
ally offensive. But he had to exercise care in demonstrating his displeas- 
ure lest anyone accuse him of dictating the choice between his two friends 
and interfering in the people's right of “free suffrage." Also, he was not 
about to offend White, since White himself was not directly responsible 
for the movement. 

‘The developing danger to his candidacy was not lost on Van Buren- 
Although separated by a thousand miles he wrote regularly to Jackson to 
record his devotion and loyalty, for without Old Hickory's active and 
determined support he could never aspire to the White House. He wrote | 
every week, sometimes twice. These were long, detailed letters conta | 
ing news, information, advice, expressions of affection, and protestations 


p ^ 


‘undying loyalty. When in Washington, he explained in one letter, and 
Оте wogether, there is no time to indulge "personal feelings.” Itis only 
wean separated “that 1 have an opportunity to give full vent to those 
ings, and then they come upon me with irresistable force. . . . Believe 
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trust his son to execute his orders faithfully or to keep him fully informed 
of everything transpiring at the farm. Because of a late spring frost he 
knew the cotton yield this year would be half of normal; in addition, it 
had been necessary to get rid of the overseer, Holtzclaw, and replace him 
with Edward Hobbs. Under the circumstances, therefore, conditions at 
the Hermitage would be uncertain for a while and so Jackson pleaded 
with his son to write him at the White House at least twice a month and 
give him complete information about what was going on. It was very 
stressful for him to sit in his study in Washington and not know what маз 
happening in Nashville. 

Of course young Andrew promised to do as his father asked, assuring 
him that his failures in the past had been occasioned by unforeseen 
developments. He swore that things would be different hereafter, What 
troubled Jackson more than anything else was his son's penchant for 
endorsing the debts and obligations of friends and relatives. This simply 
could not go on, and over and over Jackson repeated his admonition to 
his son to decline every appeal to lend his signature as a guarantee for 
a loan. “I therefore repeat to you, my dear Andrew, not to involve your- 
self any more by indorsements, or creating debts except for the family 
and farm, but say to all and every one that I have absolutely enjoined you 
not for any one."15 

Sarah's protracted recovery from childbirth and the infant's sudden 
illness in early September also worried Jackson. But his fierce sense of 
duty to his office and obligation to the American people took precedence 
over everything else. On the morning of September 9, following break- 
fast, he and Andrew J. Donelson set ош for Washington in the hope of 
‘arriving at the capital by October 3. (Actually they arrived on September 
30.) He wrote to Major Lewis to arrange to have the White House in 
ес» “Say to the chamber maid to have all our beds clear of bed- 
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as hardly gonea day when he experienced terrible anxie | 
у 


hil family and wrote to Andrew of his fear and concern, “ gig for 
suppose that my anxiety for Sarah 4 the dear Tittle ones would have j 
so great as it is. I shall be uneasy until I hear that she & the deg been 
Wolf jı intirely recovered.” He then ended his letter on а note of intg X 
piety, an impulse that had become habitual with him over the lag fet 


years: 


Jackson м 


‘Sarah—biss her and the dear little ones for me, 
and say to her let nothing disturb her mind, that 1 nightly offer up. m 

ayers to the throne of grace for the health & safety of you all, and that 
Белш all to rely with confidence on the promises of our dear redeemer, 


and give him our hearts, this is all he requires £e all that we can do, and if 
we sincerely do t ion thro’ his attonement. i7 


I have not time to write 


(his, we are sure of salvati 
iet a steamboat commander who а 

to New Orleans for $2 a bale. The аркы 
one hundred dollars,” so Jackson informed 
Ма son of the arrangement and directed him to make certain that each 
bale weighed 500 Ibs. or more. He also expressed his concern for ће 
health of Sarah and her child and begged his son to write to him at Salem, 
Virginia. "It will reach there before me, as 1 cannot reach there before 
the 20th or perhaps the 22d instant. 1 will be uneasy until I hear from you 


als 
Andrew neve 


On his way east, Jackson m 
freight the Hermitage cotton 
ment would save “upwards of 


r wrote. The President searched in vain at every stop 
along his route through Virginia for some news from home. His concern 
mounted. Even in Washington he found nothing from Andrew. He 
waited nearly two weeks to hear from his son before writing him again 
and conveying his deep chagrin and disappointment. 

My son, Thirty days has elapsed since we lefi the Hermitage, Sarah опа 
sick bed & the babe not recovered from its attack. I left them with great 
anxiety for their restoration to health, but I resigned them to the protection 
of that allwise providence who holds us all in the hollow of his hands, in 
confidence he would preserve them. Still 1 had your promise my son, that 

would write me how they were, and I am now, even now, without one 
line from you. 1 am wearied with anxiety and disappointment. I have daily 
since my arrival here expected to receive a letter from you, and with each 
day, a disappointment..... Tam ata loss to conclude, and am still at a greater 
loss to account for your silence, after the charge 1 gave you, and your 
promise to write те.19 


Jackson's apprehension that something was wrong was well founded. 
For when word finally arrived from home—and it came first from friends 
and neighbors—it brought catastrophic news: the Hermitage bed 
burned. His beautiful home was in ruins. 

The fire occurred at four o'clock in the afternoon of Monday, October 
13. Young Andrew was in the fields at the time and Sarah rested in the 
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house, Apparently the roof was ignited "by sparks or soot of the chim- 
I^" in the dining room and since a stiff northwest wind was blowing, the 
fee quickly spread. Within minutes several servants noticed the blaze and 
nded the alarm. Two of them, Charles and Squire, attempted to get 
ladder and climb to the roof but none could be found. Besides, "the 
oof was so steep which would have made it hard to get up to the fire." 

Joseph Reiff and William C. Hume, two carpenter-contractors, who 
were constructing the Tulip Grove home nearby for Andrew J. Donelson, 
spotted the blaze and rushed to take charge of the efforts to extinguish 
the fire. They ordered the servants to save as much of the furniture in the 
house as possible. Most of the downstairs belongings were pulled clear, 
although many pieces of furniture were “broken and otherwise injured 
in getting it out.” The upstairs furniture did not fare as well. Virtually ай 
of it was partially damaged or burned and included the loss of a consider- 
able number of letters written by Rachel Jackson. Sarah “acted with 
firmness,” reported Stockley D. Donelson to Jackson, "and gave every 
necessary direction to save the furniture, "2 

Through determination and agility, Joseph Reiff managed to climb to 
the roof of the dining room, which extended as a wing from the house 
itself, and finally put out the fire. He had the assistance of William Donel- 
son's servants, who were working nearby, along with the laborers and 
hands who were building Tulip Grove. Fortunately they were all standing 
оп the grounds outside the house when the roof fell in. No one was 
hun.?? 

Quite characteristically, Andrew faulted the servants for the calamity. 
“Oh had I been there,” he wrote, “it might have been prevented. The 
cursed negroes were all so stupid & confused that nothing could be done 
until some white one came to their relief.” But Robert Armstrong re- 
ported to Jackson that "оп the whol I expect, every thing was done that 
could be done, and I have no doubt it was purely accidental.” 

Andrew, Armstrong, and Stockley Donelson each reported to Jackson 
on the disaster and all tried to minimize the extent of the damage to the 
house and its furnishings. All agreed that the walls of the house were 
sound and that the Hermitage could be rebuilt on its original site. “Some 
of the petition walls and arches over the window, and some other repair- 
ing of the walls" needed work, said Stockley Donelson, “all of which Mr. 
Austin can furnish brick to do by deferring the building of some of Maj 
Donelson back buildings. It can all be covered in before winter sets in, 
which it will be necessary to do, if the House is to be rebuilt in the same 
Place etc; as the walls would be much damaged by being exposed to the 
Winter rains." Armstrong told Jackson that his papers, letter books, valu- 
ables, and most of the furniture had been saved. But he greatly under- 
estimated the loss, although he did acknowledge that the upstairs ward- 
robe and large bedstead had been badly damaged. The smoke damage 
“as considerable, which no one recognized at first. Armstrong estimated 
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RACY 
that the house could be rebuilt for approximately $2,000 or $2,599 
he recommended that Jackson stick with the old site. Andrew thoy d 
would take "3 or 4 & perhaps 5 thousand dollars to repair every tit 
but think not more than 3 or 4—that is to rebuild it & Furnish every p> 
again.” d 
Spoor Sarah was distraught by the catastrophe. The family moyeg 
mediately to the Baldwin place at Hunter's Hilland Andrew reported i 
they were very comfortable. Within two days, a large work force se, abou 
preparing the house for renovation, at least until they had final word рок 
Jackson as to whether they should rebuild on the old site or not. Thy, 
ог four whipsaws were started and the workmen began to cover the оцу 
completely to protect it from further damage by the weather, 
‘On October 23, the President learned of the fire. "The Lords will be 
done." he sighed. “It was he that gave me the means to build it, and he 
has the right to destroy it, and blessed be his name." Since neglect wa, 
imputed to no one and it appeared to be an accident, Jackson accepted 
his loss with Christian resignation. "I will have it rebuilt,” he said. “Was 
it not on the site selected by my dear departed wife I would build it higher 
up the Hill, but I will have it repaired.” His only worry concerned Sara, 
"Tam fearful that the fatigue & alarm may be injurious to our dear Sarahs 
health—let not the loss trouble you & her for one moment,” he told his 
ѕоп.25 
‘Since the walls and foundation of the Hermitage had been declared 
"safe & good,” Jackson directed that they be “covered in before the heavy 
frosts & winter rains injure it” so that the house could be restored in the 
spring. Meanwhile he started to make plans for the rebuilding. He told 
his son he would arrange to have tin shipped up for the roof to covera 
house 80 feet by 44. He wanted the windowsills made “of good hewn 
stone—if it can be got in time" and he suggested hiring the workman who 
did Major Donelson's window and door sills. He authorized Armstrong 
to draw on him for $1500 to meet the initial expenses and he asked 
Andrew to "make a contract with some solvent & responsible workmen 
to undertake the whole job.” He also asked for a detailed accounting of 
the loss of furniture and wondered about his wine cellar and Emily Donel- 
son's china. With all the confusion and commotion, Jackson added, do 
not forget to harvest and house the cotton. Have it ginned, baled, and 
sent to market. “It becomes us now to act with oeconomy, and use 
industry to repair and regain the loss."26 
_ Unfortunately, young Andrew was not the man to deal with emerge” 
cies or cope with financial and administrative problems. Within a week 
his father was reciting again his old complaints. Edward Hobbs, the new 
overseer, alerted Jackson to the fact that they were without wheat seed 
запета without shoes. In a weary voice, Jackson lectured Andrew 
t dressing the slaves properly and he added “one remark my son for 
your guidance hereafter, never be without seed raised on your own fam 
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thing you cultivate, it is a wretched 
ea wee pp ой of farming sw 
; Jackson was desperate for his son's help in runnin 
pee If ihe cotton was of good quality and they could рг 
ibs. each, as Andrew claimed, and the price kept up between 
and 16¢, then, said Jackson, “I trust I will be able to pay Hill for ihe 
md, meet my other engagements and rebuild my house but you must 
Ted me, have the useless stock sold, and the blood stock well attended, 
and a good crop next year if a good season, planting as much cotton as 
же hands can in moderation attend & pick out.” He urged his son io 
hurry the cotton to market; he asked for regular reports and an immediate 
accounting of the cotton shipped to market so that he could figure his 
expenses and plan for the future. He reminded his son about maintaining 
n accurate "cotton book,” one kept each day during the "picking sex 
son” which would enable them to avoid overestimating the weight of the 
тошоп crop and misjudging future revenues.# 

Fortunately, Jackson had Colonel Robert Armstrong, postmaster at 
Nashville and a former comrade in the Creek War, to rely on to look after 
the repairs of the Hermitage. Armstrong reported on November 4 that 
in short order contracts would be let, repairs started, and the cost (with 
luck) kept around $2,500 to $3,000. Major Lewis, who had returned to 
Tennessee shortly afier Jackson arrived back at the White House, also 
helped. He visited the Hermitage to inspect the damage and survey the 
operation of the farm. He had also been commissioned by the President 
to present a pair of shoes to the “little pet.” Lewis presented the shoes 
vith a flourish, and the child's mother asked Rachel who sent them. 

"Grand pa-pa," Rachel piped up. 

Lewis beamed at the child. Where is your "grand pa-pa?" he asked. 

“City,” came the reply, for she could not pronounce the word "Washing- 
ton,” said Lewis, “owing I suppose to its length." 

After consulting with Andrew and Armstrong, Major Lewis suggested 
to Jackson a number of alterations that would improve the style of the 
Hermitage and increase its size and the number of people it could accom- 
modate. The President said he would have been content to restore the 
house to its former condition "but as I know I shall [not] be long on earth 
10 enjoy its comforts in retirement,” he left it to Andrew to exercise his 
own discretion about the proposed alterations, “provided it does not add 
100 much to the expence of the repairs." All I want, he said, “is a good 
тоот to which I can retire if Lam spared to live ош my irksome term here, 
and Lam sure I shall not want that room long.” 

Because of Sarah's delicate health, the youth of the children, and the 
difficulty of living at Hunter's Hill for the winter months, it was decided 
pan! Sarah and the children to Washington to live with the President 

the White House, Andrew would join them after the house had been 
‘ered for the winter and the cotton shipped to market. Major Lewis 
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agreed to escort the fatherless family from Tennessee. “Saray 
good wife,” reported Lewis to Jackson. “says she is willing to do yj е, 
her husband thinks is for the best.” They left Nashville on Novem 


Immediately the old man began to worry. “I shall be uneasy upp 1 
reach me,” he fussed, ".. . but my prayers аге nightly offerred Up for they 
safety, & under his care they are safe. . .. Г trust in god they wi er 
me in health and safety. тем 


The Hermitage disaster was announced by the newspapers aroung 
country and Jackson received many expressions of sympathy and 

of aid. A subscription, for example, was gotten up in New Orleans tora 
a fund to rebuild the house which would be offered to the country at gn, 
and with no contribution larger than 50g so that “every man" who mutt 
wish to do so could tender Jackson “this complimentary mark of py 
gratitude." But the President rejected the offer. "I respect as 1 ought the 
feelings that dictated the generous feeling in the proposition but canny 
accept the boon. 1 am able to rebuild it, and hope whatever generosi, 
the good people of Neworleans intended to bestow on me as a memento 
of their regard for my services may be applied to some charitable institu. 
tion.” Jackson was a proud man, but he also felt it improper for a Presi. 
dent to take advantage of his position and popularity to feed on public 
generosity. 

The little family arrived at the White House at 11:30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, November 26. Sarah was exhausted "and a little complaining,” so 
Jackson gave her "a dose of phesic" which seemed to bring her around 
by morning. The "little pet” flung herself into Jackson's outstretched 
arms when she spotted him. “Grandpa,” she cried, “the great fire bum 
my bonnet, and the big owl tryed to kill Poll [her parrot), but papa killed 
the owl.” The old man hugged the child. “She is very sprightly,” he 
boasted, “and the son is a beautiful and fine boy. I am happy they are safe 
with me.” Sarah and the "sweet little ones,” he told his son, send youa 
kiss. "I will take care of them until you Join us."** 

Unfortunately, Andrew did not take as good care of his father. The 
$5,000 note that Andrew had promised to pay Harry Hill on January 1, 
1835, was not met and started to draw interest at 6 percent. The last 
words Jackson had written him just a few short weeks before concerned 
this debt: “I must close for the mail,” wrote Jackson on December 7, "but 
I beg you in conclusion to recollect the debt due to Hill & how injurious 
it is to pay interest upon a debt, when the farm does not produce three 
percent in the capitol.”* And so began Jackson's long descent into the 
hell of mounting indebtedness created by his son. 

The contract for the rebuilding of the Hermitage was signed on Jam 
ary 1, 1835. Colonel Charles J. Love, a close friend and business 2500016 
for many years, helped supervise the preparation of the contract. atl 
ee had called him in to participate in the negotiations and arrange” 

over the restoration. "Every care has been taken to have the Со? 
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vac ma full sed, understood," Love told 


І higher, and 
we got the best bargain 
include painting or deco- 

by December 25, 1835.4 КК completis 

Work оп the house began almost at once. 

immediately arose. Labor was scarce and it 
hands to keep to the original schedule. I 
ested to improve the appearance and si; 
e stories of the house should be made higher and Armstrong agreed. 
The size and arrangement of the windows were also altered to make them 
decorative and in better proportion to the rest ofthe house. Jackson 
himself had а hand in some of the alterations, "I would reduce the roof 
somewhat," he instructed his son, “but not to make it too flat.” He much 
admired the portico he had built for the White House, designed many 
years before by Benjamin Latrobe, as well as the Mount Vernon portico. 
This feature reflected the fashionable Greek revival style at the time with 
its templelike columns and pure white color. The monumental portico 
syle had a powerful influence on American architecture. It certainly 
excited the imagination of President Jackson. So he decided to add a 
colossal colonnade to his home in Tennessee, just like the one he had in 
Washington. To do this, the house itself was made taller—which is why 
he agreed to Lewis's suggestion—and this meant adding a "false" or 
“fake” front to the building in order to allow for columns big enough to 
provide the desired effect. It was all done so expertly that even today few 
people looking at the Hermitage realized that the front of the house is 
fake and serves merely as a setting for the columns. 

Because of the changes in design, the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
laborers, and the normal delays in building operations, the Hermitage 
жаз not completed until the summer of 1836, approximately eighteen 
months after construction had started. The final accounting of the costs 
of the restoration was presented to Jackson by Colonel Armstrong on 
August 2, 1836. [See page 190.] 

These costs, virtually double the original estimate, did not include 
the household furnishings lost or damaged in the fire. To replace ward- 
без, bedsteads, dressing bureaus, tables, chairs, rugs, drapes, and sun- 
dry other articles of furniture came to $2,303.77, purchased from seven 

delphia merchants. And these expenses did not include personal 

ems lost, such as little Rachel's “bonnet.” To replace these items, Sarah 

went on a shopping spree shortly after she arrived at the White House 

and ran up a $345.80 ЫП, all of which the President paid. Dear Sarah 
ing up some of her husband’s less attractive attributes. 

Jackson turned the task of refurbishing the Hermitage over to Sarah 


And, naturally, problems 
was difficult to secure enough 
п addition, changes were sug. 
ге of the house. Lewis felt that 
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August 2, 1695 


e Hermitage House, with the Amount Paid ang 


Estimate of Bills of th 

balances due 1 June oy 
Hume bill pr. agreement contract 

$3950.99 

239.09 


For amt. of Rieff and 
For Extra work done upon d 
For work done on west wing 2! 


hange of Plan 3 
ind New Kitchen finding every 


thing... 
For the full lem 


thing. 
то cash paid Rieff and Hume at sundry times 
per receipts sane 2285.00 
"ditto paid 25 april „----- wi 1000.00 
diuo paid by A Jackson in work 513.00 
"ditto paid June 24th us 500.00 _ 4298.99 
827.00 
For Amt Bill Higgins Plastering $ 900.00 
"To Cash paid Higgins in part 500.00 
"diuo paid do June 24 225.00 . 72500 $ 17500 
400.00 


For Amt Bill of Painting, Paints, oil etc 
o Cash paid Нот and Wells (Horn 


100.00) 


"ро paid Horn. 
"ро paid Wells $ 205.00 $ 137.0 

"Do Paid Horn. 2d of August 1836. 
pd by AJ. j $ 850 
$ 520 


and Major Lewis. Since Lewis had experience in outfitting the White 
House, especially the East Room, the President asked him to accompany 
Sarah to Philadelphia to select the furnishings. Jackson's only suggestion 
wasa practical one, namely that beds with plain (rather than carved) posts 
be purchased since they would be easier to clean. Once selected the new 
jarniture was shipped from Philadelphia by coastal vessels to New OF 
leans, and then transported to Nashville via river steamboats. Jackson's 
agent in Philadelphia was Henry Toland, and the items purchased ке 
consigned by Toland to Maunsel White, the New Orleans factor, 
arcane for the shipment to Nashville. 
„мшш, а good portion of these newly purchased furnishing* 
кек another fire when the John Randolph burned at the wharf in 
re 16, 1836. This second conflagration did not 0" 
ea Pelion ate shake his confidence in divine providence. Hex 
isaster as "the Lords will," But, as a result of this la 
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fortune, he was forced to offer for sale some of his land in the western 
oer $5 an acre— provided he got cash. The lost crates of furniture 
distri! replaced even though it drove him deeper into debt. "The 
were fg of my house and furniture has left me poor,” he майей 38 
burning rated, of course, But, despite the losses and cost, what even- 

He eee ut of the ashes was а beautiful house, majestic in size and 
tual once, and totally appropriate to the manner, style, and presence 
ра the man many people would later call the “Sage of the 
Hermitage." 


СНАРТЕК 13 


The Most Dangerous Moment 


Ат THE VERY START OF HIS ADMINISTRATION in 1829, when Jackson an. 
nounced his intention of instituting reforms in the operation of govern. 
ment, he made it clear that his intention included foreign as well as 
domestic affairs. Shortly after his inauguration he called to the White 
House the various ministers representing foreign countries and told 
them that he had no designs on the safety of other nations and that his 
policy was simple and straightforward. It was a policy he later defined 
more precisely in his first message to Congress: "to ask nothing that is 
not clearly right, and to submit to nothing that is wrong.” When they 
heard it, the American people applauded the sentiment. Throughout his 
New England tour his words constantly appeared in newspapers and on 
banners and signposts. Like his slogan “Our Federal Union, It Must Be 
Preserved,” his admonition to the world that the rights of the United 
States would be respected stirred the patriotism of his countrymen! 

In terms of foreign affairs, Jackson's first administration had been 2 
smashing success. He won the opening of the West Indian ports from 
Great Britain, secured several most-favored-nation treaties with гел 
nations, and collected millions in debts owed by foreign countries. The 
American people marveled at his diplomatic skill. Even foreign gov™ 
ments acknowledged his success in settling long-standing American й? 
demnity claims against them.? 

By the end of his first term in office, therefore, Jackson had gained? 
i inei of respect for American rights around the world. And 
(эйе i г solely on his alert response to апу foreign action 
Hehe nee semblance of contempt toward American rights. 

Occurred at the port of Quallah Battoo in Sumatra i5? 
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p point, Unfortunately, its resolution necessitated the use of American 
b ree. 
wil ашу 7, 1831, the American vessel Friendship, engaged in the 
F ade, was attacked and plundered by Sumatran natives. Specie, 
ре, stores, and instruments were taken. Word of the attack sped to 
Washington and Jackson responded at once. The frigate Potomac, cap- 
acd by John Downes, was dispatched to the scene with instructions to 
tiit with the ruling king for restitution and indemnity. Failing that, 
пев res was authorized to take appropriate punitive action. But Downes 
Dae his instructions—or rather reversed them. On the morning of 
Gebruary 6, 1832, he attacked the port of Quallah Battoo, drove off the 
Fives, and fired the town. Then he proceeded to negotiate, and 
фе eventually worked out a peace agreement after assuring the native 
licis and rajahs of swift American reprisal for any future attacks or 
ids. 
"азот reported the initial outrage by the Sumatran natives in his 1831 
message to Congress and followed up on July 12, 1832, with a special 
message on the subject. The opposition press was shocked by the bar- 
arity of the reprisal. Furthermore, they pilloried Jackson for making war 
without a formal declaration from Congress. They cited it as yet another 
ample of executive despotism. How stupid to argue, responded the 
ver watchful Globe, that it takes the special permission of Congress to 
xicrminate pirates and lay waste their lairs. Americans should be proud, 
the newspaper said. "The Maylas on the other side of the globe were 
chastened in the name of Andrew Jackson and the American ensign 
became a safe passport among the remotest nations."* 

The President's response to the initial (and piratical) attack by the 
natives was perfectly appropriate. Unfortunately, his instructions to 
Downes to negotiate first were disregarded. Some Americans surpassed 
even Old Hickory in the intensity of their nationalism. Difficulty arose 
because the President's representative failed to follow orders, and this 
жаз a problem that Jackson faced repeatedly. 

Indeed, his only public diplomatic failure during his first administra- 
tion had been the appointment to Russia of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
who stayed at his post for a very brief period and then returned home 
without so much as a by-your-leave. Van Buren had been responsible for 
this unfortunate appointment (as he was for many of Jackson's worst 
appointments) and was motivated into recommending Randolph for po- 
litical reasons.* At the time he seemed to think that because United States 
relations with Russia were “simple and friendly little harm would be done 
ifi should turn out that we had made a mistake in the selection of the 
Minister. "^ It was expected that a commercial treaty would be signed with 
Russia, after which the envoy would probably return home. Sending 
someone as quixotic as Randolph abroad may have made excellent politi- 
al sense to Van Buren but it also demonstrated his ignorance—and 
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Jackson's as well—about how tO improve United States relation, 
i шоп». 
Eph was replaced by James Buchanan of Pennsylvania, 
the deciding factor in the choice. Foolishiy "gs 


litics was 
ak ннн af his diplomatic appointments to serve purely Баш 
Sea 


7 case of Buchanan, the appointment came about wit 
pes dismissal from the cabinet in 1831. It occum wya 
Jackson and Van Buren that if they got rid of Buchanan by sending 
Pd неу could тетиве we PORE leadership in Pennsyian è 
dhcouraging more proadministralion men to assume com by 
Democratic party in that state. But Buchanan knew little French ang the 
reluctant to take the post when it was offered.* He much Preferred e 
топ to Great Britain. Besides, he held out hopes of winning the 
presidential slot on the Jackson ticket in the 1832 election. But when 
those hopes collapsed he decided to take what he could get and so j, 
dutifully trotted off to St. Petersburg.” —— 

Buchanan was instructed by Edward Livingston, who succeeded Vay 
f state, to secure a commercial treaty as his ey 


Buren as secretary о! 2 
a treaty for the protection of neutral righ, 


riority and then, if possible, a tr 
ро пеле He arrived in Russia on June 2, 1832, and toward the end 


of October reported to Livingston that “there is, at present, the faires 
prospect of speedily concluding a Commercial Treaty with this Gover, 
Preni “h Through constant prodding, a certain amount of tact, and ap- 
peals to personal interests, Buchanan finally talked the Russians into 
agreeing to a treaty which he signed on December 18, 1832, along wih 
Count Nesselrode, the Russian foreign minister. The day was the car 
birthday and Buchanan had suggested it as an appropriate signing dat. 
This most-favored-nation treaty placed the ships, crews, and cargo of 
cach nation on a basis of reciprocity, with each country receiving the same 
treatment it was accorded in its home port.!! This was the first such treaty 
the Russian government had ever signed, and the Russians’ acquiescing 
to it was due almost solely to the czar's appreciation of American har- 
dling of reports concerning his treatment of Poles. The czar was ¥ 
tremely sensitive to criticism on the matter. The western press 
him. Even the Globe got in a round of sharp criticism but abruptly halted 
it in the fall of 1832 оп command from the White House. Jackson lod 
been alerted to Russian sensitivity and by his action provided 
йе means of snes away the Globe's initial criticism. There 
WS} тїї i й ii tuse 
x friendship. rid emphasized the importance of United States 
Buchanan had done his job well. But he had a strong assist from бе 
“1соп 
have bet? 
been 
with 


administration. He notified Livin i ling: 
п gston of his success, adding: 
ulate = President, that after the many fruitless attempts which 
made by our Government to conclude such a Treaty, И has at las, 

plished.” The difficulties were such, he said, as "to inspire те 
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А т resolution to accomplish, if practicable, the wi 

tot.” However, he failed to gain the treaty over навы 
ол» dismissed the idea as too idealistic.14 
"The many and spectacular diplomatic successes of the early Jackson 
administration encouraged the President to pursue an even more vigor. 
Sus foreign policy in winning recognition of American rights, and fer a 
ine it looked as though the northeastern boundary between Maine and 
Canada might be settled. The Treaty of 1783 which ended the American 
Revolution called for a boundary in the northeast which was described 
so inexactly in the Treaty that it could not be run. A convention in 1827 
named the king of the Netherlands as arbitrator, and in 1831 he sug- 
gested a line that Jackson was willing to accept. Not only would it avoid 
possible hostilities with Britain, but the President did not think the 

K merican claim for a larger portion of the disputed territory could be 
substantiated. The king proposed a compromise that essentially split the 
difference between the two countries.i* 

Van Buren thought it might be a good idea to offer an indemnity to 
Maine as an inducement to accept the proposal, since the Constitution 
forbids altering the boundary of a state without its express consent, After 
considerable negotiations, a secret agreement was reached in 1832 
whereby Maine would be awarded the proceeds from the sale of a million 
acres of federal land in Michigan in return for the surrender of all claims 
1o the disputed territory bordering Canada. The agreement was signed 
by officials of Maine and the administration. So it looked for one bright 
moment as if an important and long-standing dispute was close to solu- 
tion. Unfortunately it foundered because of another atrocious appoint- 
ment to a ministerial post suggested by Van Buren and accepted by 
Jackson, one arranged without so much as a second look at the candi- 
date’s abilities or qualifications. 

William Pitt Preble, a former assistant to Albert Gallatin when Gallatin 
served as minister to England in 1826, was chosen minister to the Nether- 
lands. Since Preble came from an influential Maine family, it was an- 
ticipated that his appointment would encourage Maine to accept what- 
ever solution to the boundary dispute the Jackson administration 
eventually worked out. More important, Preble's appointment was ex- 
Pected to strengthen the Democratic party in New England, where it 
desperately needed strengthening. But had Van Buren or Jackson the wit 
‘0 consult Gallatin about their intended choice they would have learned 
‘hat Preble was an incompetent, vain, abrasive hothead, and а self- 
Tighteous prig. As it turned out, Preble not only resisted any genuine 
Compromise of the conflicting claims after he became minister, but he 
“ctificed national interests to the special claims of his state. His subse- 
fuent denunciations of the compromise proposed by the king caused 
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ckson called his cabinet together to see what could be 

о ане, and Cass attended, along with Nicholas Tract: Ling 
time served as Jackson's secretary and worked in the State De, 3 the 
During the discussion Livingston asked for a ruler о draw some men 
a map that lay on the table. Аз Trist returned to the room after obj 
iler he heard Livingston express a word of caution to the Preg 
п ventured that any attempt to adopt the proposed is 
Шиш Mainc's consent would probably raise а public clamor ja 
glanced up at Livingston, a surprised look on his face n 

"lare nothing about clamors, sir, mark me! I do precisely what qi 


just and right." 

As he spoke Jad 
men in the room s 
said. "n T 
Nonetheless, the cabinet united in their opposition to the settlement 
The rejection by Maine had already stirred strong feeling in the Sera 
Better to work for another agreement altogether, they urged, or ele 
leave it to the Senate to resolve. Much as he hated to do it, Jackson took 
the advice, “1 had determined to accept the award made by the King of 
Holland,” he later insisted, “. . . but my whole cabinet remonstrted 
against my decision recommending me, as the senate was in session, to 
lay it before them. I yielded to this recommendation, but sincerely hare 
1 regretted it since."!* Most probably he yielded to prevent politica 
damage to the party in New England. 

For the remainder of his term as secretary of state, Edward Livingston 
tried to renegotiate the terms of a boundary settlement with the British 
government. But his efforts were frustrated by the lack of a conciliatory 
attitude by all the parties involved. 

Jackson had more success elsewhere. Because of the Quallah Battoo 
incident in Sumatra, the President recognized the need for formal treaty 
agreements with Asiatic countries, and he therefore commissioned Ed- 
mund Roberts, a sea captain and merchant, as a special envoy to draw up 
commercial treaties with Cochin China (present-day Vietnam), Sam. 
Muscat, and Japan. By this action Jackson initiated diplomatic relations 
with nations of the Far East. The mission was intended to extend the 
commerce of the United States into areas hitherto unexplored. Roberts 
failed with Cochin China because he refused to authorize an alteration 
of Jackson’s letter of introduction to the Emperor to permit a tone of 
supplication in the salutation.2° This “breach of etiquette" doomed the 
mission. So he proceeded to Bangkok, where he enjoyed better results 
On March 30, 1883, he concluded a Treaty of Amity and Commerce wi 
the Siamese government. From there he went to Muscat and sif 
treaty with that government on October 3, 1833. Both treaties 0 
осын American trade on a most-favored-nation basis, and they 

y the Senate in June, 1834.2! These were the first treaties 
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the United States and Far Eastern countries. What made the 
between aly ‘especially valuable was the fact that the sultan of Muscat 
vasca CT cic island of Zanzibar off the east coast of Africa as well 
ruled (He Jom of Oman on the coast of Атаа. 
v aren Vos so pleased with these results that in April, 1835, he author- 
, Jackets to begin negotiations to open Japan to the West, He also 
ied Кобе him to renew his attempts at a commercial treaty with Cochin 
authori fortunately, the envoy died at Macao on June 12, 1836, before 
Chinas destination. And although Roberts signed only two treaties 
m Vf ic countries, the information obtained about commercial ad- 
wih aon the Orient later prompted a steady expansion of American 
varie in the Far East 
vede peril treaties were also concluded with several South American 
mc Colombia and Chile signed a series of treaties in 1831, 1832, 
0" gg that extended reciprocal rade concessions to the United States 
ant Jed. when Jackson took office there were few commercial treaties with 
Ideen and South American countries. Ву the close of his administra 
Taro rcements had been concluded with Turkey, Russia, Morocco, 
do? Briain, Mexico, Colombia, Chile, Venezuela, the Peru-Bolivia Fed- 
боп, Siam, and Muscat. This attention to improving commercial op- 
rorturities around the world provided another dimension to the eco- 
Poic expansion of America during the Age of Jackson 
‘Through diplomatic channels the President also hoped to demonstrate 
to other nations, particularly South America, the meaning of his brand 
‘democracy, namely his belief that the people of all countries have the 
fight to govern themselves. He was especially solicitous of Simón Bolivar, 
the Great Liberator, and expressed the delight of the American people 
in Bolivar's efforts to establish in Colombia a "liberal" government, The 
President's interest in South America even led to an investigation of the 
possibility of American involvement їп a canal route across Central Amer- 
ia Jackson also upheld the right of Americans to participate in fishing 
off the Falkland Islands. And that almost landed the United States in a 
mess of trouble. 

The Falkland Islands, off the coast of Argentina, were claimed by Great 
Britain but in 1820 were colonized by Argentina, then known as the 
United Provinces of La Plata. The islands served as depot for whalers, 
sealers, and other fishermen. Louis Vernet, governor of the colony, in an 
Фп to assert Argentine authority over the Falklands, seized three 
American ships in 1831 on the pretext that they violated Argentine law. 
The captain of one of the vessels escaped and reported the incident to 
George W. Slacum, the American consul at Buenos Aires, who protested 
eure. Jackson bridled when he heard about this "gross violation of 
н and later informed Congress in his third annual mes- 
vetat he had dispatched a warship directly to the islands. An American 

| the U.S.S. Lexington, had already taken up a position near Monte- 
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video, and its captain, Silas Duncan, proceeded to the Falkla 
January 1, 1832, destroyed the sparse settlements. At the 
residents Duncan agreed to escort them to Montevideo ts 

Jackson immediately dispatched Francis Baylies of Massachusey, 
chargé d'affaires to Buenos Aires. A skilled lawyer and former сөзү" 
man who also spoke Spanish, Baylies was instructed on personal onda 
ofthe President to protest the seizure, demand reparation, and negoti, 
a most-favored-nation treaty which would specifically recognize the righ, 
“Г American citizens to fish off the Falklands and in the inshore coasa 
эгеа.4% But, infuriated by Duncan's foray, Argentina refused to disavow, 
Vernet's action or make restitution for the seizure. Instead, Argenting 
demanded reparation for Captain Duncan's deportation of its citizen, 
The negotiations promptly collapsed. Baylies demanded his рамро 
and departed the country on September 3, 1832. 

"The situation could hardly have been worse, and Baylies told Living. 
ston that the Argentinians ought to be taught a lesson or the United 
States would suffer the contempt of all South America?” The tension 
eased considerably, however, when Great Britain decided to reassert йз 
claim to the islands and reoccupied them in 1833. Under the circum. 
stances, Jackson decided not to invoke the Monroe Doctrine in connec. 
tion with the occupation. He was not anxious to quarrel with the British, 
He had other concerns closer to home. Besides, American fishing righs 
were adequately protected under British rule and Jackson saw no strate 
gic value in the islands for the United States. He was therefore relieved 
that the incident could be ignored and then forgotten, Not much later full 
diplomatic relations with Argentina were restored.** 

If Jackson chose to disregard Argentina's seizure of American prop- 
erty, he was infinitely less indulgent with European powers. Following the 
successful conclusion of a treaty with France to pay United States claims 
arising out of the Napoleonic Wars, Secretary of State Livingston urged 
the American ministers to Portugal, Naples, and Spain, where similar 
debts were owed, to begin immediate negotiations to secure like treaties 
with those countries. The example of France provided a hefty boost to 
American claims and it was used with telling effect. A treaty with Portugal 
was the first to be concluded. It was signed at Lisbon on January 19, 1832, 

although payment was delayed until 1837. This delay in no way sparked 
a presidential tantrum because Jackson understood Portugal's continuing 
financial distress and was willing to cooperate in any way to help bring 
about full payment as soon as possible.* Jackson had no complaint with 
a foreign nation that showed goodwill. It was only the arrogant dismiss 
of United States claims that drove him to threats and angry outbursts: 
The Kingdom of the Two Sicilics proved more difficult. Several unsuc 
cessful attempts had been made by previous administrations to obiai? 
ed losses by Americans in Naples during the Napoleonic Wars- 
is third message to Congress, Jackson called a halt to United State* 
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arance, He promised to secure an indemnity and, to that end, he 
is chargé d'affaires to Naples, the capital of the kingdom, a young 
uim supporter, John Nelson. Livingston instructed Nelson to assure. 
Mardi of the President's goodwill and desire for friendly relations; but 
ie said that such goodwill could result only from the kingdom's 
he P recognition of United States claims. Nelson, on his arrival, soon 
ро плед that the Neapolitan government had the means to pay its debt if 
Yard; he also got a taste of Italian indifference and discourtesy as 
it ve en pressed his arguments. By his fourth dispatch to the secretary 
site, Nelson openly declared that the only means of speeding prompt 
tion of United States rights was for Jackson to obtain congressio- 

Tal authorization for the use of naval force. Anything less, he said, would 
sie another act of discourtesy and dismissal of the American demand. 
"x this point Jackson himself took a direct hand in the negotiations. He 

‘a note for Nelson and sent it to Livingston with orders to have 
Mransmitted immediately. The note contained very specific instructions: 


despatch for Mr Nelson—forthwith on the receipt of it to make it known 
tothe Govt. of Naples, that unless within 20 days from the delivery of his 
note they explicitly promise to admit our claims, and enter upon an adjust- 
ment for their final payment, that he is instructed to ask his passports, 
assuring that Government, that this notification & demand is for the express 
purpose on the refusal, to enable the president to put into execution all his. 
powers to coerce justice to be done to our merchants—That this step would 
have been taken on the receipt of the despatches by the Antonio,* had it 
not have been from the assurance in the ministers note that on the return 
of the minister, whose absence was occasioned by great emergency & who 
would return in a few days, that answer promised should be given.’ 


Livingston rewrote the note in more acceptable diplomatic language 
and dispatched it to Nelson. It was dated June 11, 1832, and delivered 
to Nelson by the frigate United States. The presence of this American 
warship in the harbor, with its black cannons staring at the city, coupled 
with General Jackson's thinly veiled threat, jolted the Italians into coming 
to terms, An offer was proposed to effect a compromise by the payment 
ofa lump sum. As expected, the Italians bid low, but after a few weeks 
of haggling an agreement was finally reached. According to the treaty 
signed on October 14, 1832, the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies agreed to 
Pay 2,119,230 Neapolitan ducats, or approximately $1,755,450, which 
Nelson accepted as payment in full. The settlement also included provi- 
sion for payment in nine installments with an annual interest of 4%—all 
j ich were paid on time 9? The Senate ratified the treaty on December 
» and the exchange of ratifications between the two countries took 

Place in Naples on June 8, 1833. 
a separate arrangement in 1836 and the payment of an addi- 
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tional 1,500,000 ducats, this treaty paid claimants about 95 
their claims—again providing another spectacular success foy Pen op 
supported administration. Forcing recognition from foreign „° Puar, 
debts owed the United States when previous, more elitist, ad fo, 
tions had failed was proof, claimed the President's friends, of ist, 
and strength of democratic government. Again Americans rep "eri 
with nationalistic pride over Jackson's extraordinary accomplis ded 
Another diplomatic success involved the British. Early in 1831". 
American ship Comet, en route to New Orleans from the east солу 
carrying 164 slaves, was wrecked on the Bahama banks. British of 
forthwith freed the rescued slaves, whereupon the Jackson admini 0 
tion, in December, 1831, asked for compensation for the owner © 
similar incident arose in the wreck of the Encomium in 1833. The Brija 
мете reluctant to make restitution, but Secretary Livingston pointed o 
that the idea that slaves automatically win freedom when shipwrecked 
British soil was a doctrine "too dangerous” to be tolerated by the Unite 
States. The British ultimately acquiesced and paid the claims in 1836 
Still another diplomatic achievement came with the acceptance by 
Spain ofa treaty that spelled out her obligations for indemnity to Amer, 
n citizens over claims from illegal seizures of ships during the Sou, 
‘American wars of independence. The treaty, in which Spain agreed to pay 
$600,000, was signed in Madrid by Cornelius Van Ness, the American 
minister, on February 17, 1834. This amount was less than half of what 
the United States had originally demanded, but with the death of King 
Ferdinand VII in late 1833, and the resulting civil strife of the Carlist wars 
which sent Spanish affairs into lasting confusion and disorder, the Jack- 
Son administration decided to take what it could get and count itself lucky 
to do so well under the circumstances, The new secretary of state, Lous 
McLane, tried to move beyond indemnity claims and win improved trade 
with Cuba as well as force Spanish recognition of the independence of 
its lost South American colonies, but in this he had no success.” 
More promising at first was a commercial treaty signed with the new 
Kingdom of Belgium, another sign of the administration's continuing 
efforts to expand the nation’s foreign markets. On the American side 
everything went well and even included immediate Senate ratification 
But the Belgian government decided that its minister to Washington. 
Baron Désiré Behr, had exceeded his instructions, particularly in agree 
ing to define legal blockades. Since England and France were presently 
defending Belgium against the Netherlands by a blockade that the treat 
deemed illegal, the Belgians naturally refused to ratify the instrument 
Secretary of State McLane offered to extend the period for ratification t 
make adjustments, and this was done, but the treaty never won fi 
approval. A United States-Belgium treaty was therefore postponed fot 
almost twenty-five years. 
The continued success of Jacksonian diplomacy through three succt* 
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ries of state, in almost as many years, sa. 
sve к the role played by the President The Prius Inc 
cated States from 1829 to 1837 was Jackson's policy justas it ud 
have been. No secretary of state took the lead in determining the conduct 
ican foreign affairs. All of them advised United States ministers 
that Jackson reserved to himself final judgment in most matters 
Apical was the following dispatch to a minister from the secretary: 
»What course it may be proper to take in this view, 1 am unwilling to 
indicate, without further instructions from the President э? 

1 Jackson merits much of the credit for the diplomatic successes of his 
administration, he also bears the blame for the disasters. And one came 
soon enough. It involved the spoliation claims against France and almost 
{ed to an act of war. In the minds of some it even jeopardized the struggle 
against the Bank of the United States, and it certainly brought out some 
of the worst attributes of Jackson's character. The entire episode was so 
unfortunate that Roger B. Taney later called it “the most dangerous 
moment of Genl. Jackson's administration. "зи 

‘The United States minister, William C. Rives, concluded a treaty with 
the French on July 4, 1831, in which France agreed to pay 25 million 
francs in six equal annual installments. France also agreed to lower her 
tariff duties on long-staple cotton imported from the United States. In 
return the United States consented to reduce its duties on imported 
French wines. The ratifications were exchanged in Washington on Febru- 
ary 2, 1832, and Congress fulfilled the pledge to reduce the wine duties. 
His mission crowned with glorious success, Rives returned home in Sep- 
tember, 1832, and Nathaniel Niles, who acted as chargé d'affaires, took 
over the American legation in Paris. Secretary of State Edward Livingston 
notified Niles on February 8, 1833, that he should inform the French 
government that the secretary of the treasury had drawn a bill on the 
French minister of finance for the first installment of the indemnity along 
with interest on the remaining installments. The draft, dated February 7, 
1833, was sold to the BUS and transferred to the Bank's agent in France 
for collection.’ Niles dutifully informed the minister of foreign affairs, 
the Duc de Broglie, who expressed shock and dismay at the action of the 

American government in drawing a bill through the BUS and not waiting 
to collect the money directly from the French government. However, 
Broglie haughtily assured Niles that the French government had no in- 
tention of reneging on its commitment. It was simply a matter of obtain- 
ing the necessary appropriation from the Chamber of Deputies. Fair 
enough, but unfortunately, the Chamber neglected to authorize the first 
ruinen at its next session—a payment that by then was long past 

ше. 

At this point Jackson once again reshuffled his cabinet. Livingston was 
sent to France as minister and McLane was shifted from Treasury to 
State. Since McLane's own action as Treasury secretary had precipitated 
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redicament in the first place, he felt à bit testy toward q 

eer ен ture to tse up te their ге pensibilit. Jackson, Phy 

Unless that government makes. strong assurances үү, Var 
pais кы va be made." he told Van Buren, = Pi. 
recommend to the next congress te increase the duties on their yarn 
Mane & silks." His anger turned to cold fury when Nicholas pya” 
presented a bill to the President for 15 percent damages because of the 
French nonpayment. Jackson absolutely refused to pay it, So р, 
coolly deducted it from the dividends paid on the government's моң 
the BUS." ^ 

Jackson boiled. The humiliation of the French failure to meet й com, 
mitment was compounded by Biddle's demand for this penalty fee, Th, 
more the President thought about it the more he understood the neces. 
sity of getting Livingston to France as quickly as possible to leary 

ihe mol causes of the delay, and the real source of the opposition" tg 
mec the American request for the first installment. And he would not 
permit the French to excuse their own delinquency by complaining abou 
fis decision to draw a bill on the minister of finance, rather than wait on 
the French government. It was Livingston's duty. therefore, to make 
certain that the French understood the American government's determi. 
mation to bring about the "prompt and complete fulfilment” of the terms 
of the Treaty. 

Livingston tarried in New York for a longer period than Jackson felt 
appropriate. “He ought to have been at Paris some weeks ago,” the 
President grumbled in a letter written on July 30. But Livingston was at 
the point of closing his career, not beginning it. He was sixty-nine years 
of age and preparing for retirement. He no longer had the ambition or 
vigor to sustain a long and difficult struggle with the tightfisted French. 
Still he commanded impressive strengths. An experienced diplomat, he 
was well versed in jurisprudence, enjoyed a background in French law, 
and understood and appreciated the French language and culture. His 
wife spoke fuent French and corresponded with her husband in that 
language. Livingston, in fact, seemed ideal for the post. To accompany 
him on the mission, he took along his recently acquired son-in-law, 
‘Thomas P. Barton of Philadelphia, to serve as his secretary.“ 

After what seemed like an interminable delay, Livingston finally left 
New York in mid-August and arrived in France the second week of Sep- 
tember. He received a cordial welcome from King Louis Philippe and, like 
Niles before him, he was assured that the necessary appropriation of 
money would be passed at the next session of the Chambers. He received 
similar assurances from the Duc de Broglie, who went so far as to promise 
bd Eee mud ely request the appropriation fom the 
December ft, these ly reconvened—which was scheduled for 


The President finally took formal notice of this disagreeable develop- 
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ment in his fifth annual message to Congress delivered on December 3, 
| 1883. Within moments of the opening phrase, Jackson expressed his 
| deep regret that the important articles of the treaty remained unfulfilled, 
| ‘A draft upon the French minister of finance had been drawn, he declared, 

“to avoid the risk and expense of intermediate agencies.” It was drawn 
| и Washington five days after the installment was payable at Paris Not 

until that moment did Jackson realize that an explicit appropriation for 
the purpose was required from the Chambers. He had received numerous 
assurances—most recently from the newly appointed American minister 
| hat the appropriation would be forthcoming from the Chambers at its 
| next session. “Should I be disappointed in the hope now entertained,” 
Jackson concluded on this matter, “the subject will be again brought to 
| the notice of Congress in such manner as the occasion may require "4 
j The only concern Jackson expressed in the message was the failure of 
| the French to provide the necessary documents which the American 
| commissioners would need to determine individual claims to be paid 
from the indemnity. For a time Jackson believed that this was the reason 
for the French delay, but he soon learned otherwise.*” In any event there 
| was nothing threatening in his message. Nor was the tone quarrelsome. 
| Jackson simply expressed his regret over an unpleasant occurrence and 

said he hoped it would all be amicably resolved in the immediate future. 

| If his hopes went unrealized he would return to Congress in due course. 
| In fact Jackson showed extraordinary restraint. His advisers and minis. 
ters suggested stronger measures, but the President moved cautiously. 

| Livingston, for example, suggested that the French needed a little shove. 
| After ай, he said, they hate to part with money and would do anything 
| to avoid it. As a consequence, they might fail to realize how determined 
the administration was to collect the indemnity. And such a misapprehen- 

sion could needlessly worsen the relationship. Better to nudge them, he 

counseled. Suspend the reduction in the duty on French wines which the 

Congress had already enacted until they paid what they owed. 

But Jackson rejected this advice. He would do nothing to agitate the 
French. He relied on their sense of justice to bring the matter to a speedy 
end. “The President,” McLane told Livingston, “could not adopt your 
suggestion.” Besides, he added in a slightly ominous tone, it might not 
be strong enough to do the job.** 

So Jackson waited. And nothing happened. Not until January 13, 1834, 
was the appropriation bill introduced into the Chambers and then it went 
straight into committee, where it reposed like a corpse for two months. 
Perhaps a little nudging might have been in order at the very beginning, 
Just as Livingston had suggested. After all, he knew the French better 
than anyone and the sort of persuasion that would encourage them to act. 
Anyway, nothing was done. Finally, on March 10, 1834, the committee 
unanimously urged the Chambers to pass the appropriation. Debate оп 

motion began on March 28 and after five days of intensive and often 


> | 


brilliant argument, the motion to pay the indemnity was defeated |, | 
vote of 176 to 168.99 w 

Jackson was thunderstruck. He could not imagine a more stunnin, 
defeat, nor a more studied insult. The French had administered a savage 
blow. And they should have known that Andrew Jackson was not the ma, 
to take it lightly. . 

His anger mounted the more he thought about it. His initial reaction 
was to do something dramatic—and preferably violent. His sputterings 
could be heard in the columns of the Washington Globe. The total number 
of deputies, explained the newspaper, is 460, and yet on a matter involy. 
ing the mutual harmony and good understanding between France and 
America only 344 members took the trouble to attend and vote. Over 
100 members stayed away. Appalling. Was France deliberately baiting the 
United States? Did it wish to rupture relations? This nation, said the 
Globe, did not take kindly to such behavior. It was shocked and dis. 
mayed.°° 

The action of the French Chambers not only angered Jackson but 
embarrassed the Duc de Broglie, who had practically guaranteed ap- 
proval. He put up an able and vigorous argument to the deputies for 
payment, and when that plea was rejected he felt he had no alternative but 
to resign. His place was taken by Henri Gauthier, Comte de Rigny. 

The rejection of the appropriation bill, of course, resulted from several 
causes, a number of which were intertwined. Some of the deputies 
thought the indemnity too high, that it would offend the French people 
and encourage other nations to demand restitution for alleged wrongs. 
Others, especially monarchists, hated the Untied States because of the 
American Revolution and its impact upon French life and thought. And 
still others, mainly republicans, disliked the king and his government and 
therefore seized any opportunity to embarrass it. 

Livingston, in his several dispatches to McLane, tried to account for 
what had happened. To a large extent he credited the determination of 
many deputies to pull down the ministry. He had not yet received an 
explanation from any member of the cabinet, he reported on April 3, but 
he felt that the United States should do something quickly “to show that 
they will no longer be trifled with. The President will recommend such 
as he thinks most effectual for that purpose" but he thought it proper to 
make a suggestion. “I do this with great diffidance,” he said, "but with 

a sincere desire to promote the interest and assert the honor of my | 
country. First I think the minister should be recalled." | 
_Livingston was obviously very agitated himself. He went on to explain | 
his reasons for this drastic action, but after scribbling several lines he | 
paused. He thought over what he had just written and then crossed it all 
ыле низ ы һай second thoughts. Instead he proposed that the | 
та сро it the importation of any article produced or manufac: | 
n France. "This would at once make them feel the folly of their 
course in the most vital parts." 
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ington calmed down even further afier speaking with the king, He 
Pared that His Majesty regretted the action taken by the Change 
Та nothing could be done ший a new session was called, "a this 
лд take place very soon and that he hoped nothing would a i 
woul me be done to alter ће relations of u 
кера said that the action had caused him “the greatest embarrass- 
ment” by the breaking up of his cabinet. He felt it had hannu ox 
mer int of "prejudice and misstatements” 
a be removed by the next session.** 
Livingston also spoke to Broglie, who blamed himself for having mis. 
taken the temper of the deputies and forced a vote But Livingw ыйа 
suspected the lack of support by the other members of the ministry wha 
ised this opportunity to get rid of Broglie, "That the vote was onus he 
informed McLane, “by the want of exertion on the part of tne minim 
Шем" 
M Daring al these discuntions the French seemed genuinely concerned 
about the course Jackson would take in response to the Chambers acies 
Livingston did not speculate on the matter but he advised McLane ar 
the French were very apprehensive. Show them we mean business 1c 


urged. If the President will embargo all French products he will deliver 

a dear and forceful message that will surely get results.5 
The President did indeed intend to take bold and decisive action, one 
appropriate to the dignity of the American nation. In this he had the 
strong support of McLane, who, as a former Federalist, wasted no affec. 
tion or understanding on the French. But some of the other members of 
Jackson's cabinet were not as anxious to see the President engage in what 
they were certain would result in a shouting match with the French. 
Something dreadful might happen. Roger B. Taney later remembered 
seeing Jackson “indignant & somewhat excited at this open breach of 
faith” but thought the President would eventually make allowances for a 
government in which the treaty-making power lay with one branch of 
government and the power of appropriations to execute the treaty with 
апоћег 
Shortly ater news of the action by ће deputies arrived in Washington, 

Jackson called a meeting of his cabinet. He walked into the room looking 
solemn and determined. The members came quickly to attention and 
Jackson told them what he had on his mind. He proposed to communicate 
1o Congress by special message the refusal of the French government to 
сату out the terms of the treaty and to ask authority to issue letters of 
‘marque and reprisal to attack French shipping. 

„ Taney blanched. He was horrified by the announcement. He was then 
in the midst of “removing the deposits" and he instantly saw what this 
{Rtalatory act might provoke in terms of the Bank War. He was even 
че surprized & startled” when McLane agreed to the proposal in 

ornest & decided terms.” In addition, Secretary of War Lewis Cass 
*PProved the action. Both men agreed that strong measures were needed 
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American posture of sovereignty and power, 
Taney spoke up. He proceeded cautiously in expressing his opposition 
to the proposal. He knew, he said, how sensitive Jackson was "иро 


questions which he thought concerned the honor of the United States... 


he was apt to be prompt in decision & promp, 
ер p P calculate the difficulties in his wey 


ion: Iways stop to cal 
in action: and did not always мор 19 EMT S (Although he did no 


—or the forces that might be атау 
say it, Taney was also sure that Jackson had discussed the matter with 
M Lane before the cabinet met and he feared it would be impossible at 


this time to divert the President from his chosen course.) Nonetheless, 
Taney felt it his duty to express his opinion on the subject and how this 
decision might affect the Bank War. At the moment the country иш 


recled from Biddle's panic. Confidence in the government had been 
Taney argued, "credits cut off—bankruptcies occurring every day 
ا‎ whole country suffering under the 


among leading merchants and the 
Severs pecuniary pressure & distress.” The revenue had fallen off 
precipitously, he reminded them, with not enough cash available to meet 


Prdinary expenses. The people believe the country will go bankrupt, he 


cried, or at least be compelled “to resort to direct taxation” to pay its 


bills. m 
"We [are] in no condition to go to war if it can be avoided,” he 


declared. "France [is] . . . greatly superior to us in her naval armament 
ready for action, & would probably blockade our harbors & bombard our 
commercial cities before we could be prepared to meet them.” However 
unjustifiable the action taken by the French Chambers, it did not consti- 
tute a "national insult" requiring “immediate hostile action to maintain 
our honor"; we must exhaust “pacific measures & frank remonstrances" 
before we assert our rights by force.57 
McLane vigorously rebutted this argument. He thought that the king 
and his ministers had not made sufficient efforts to obtain the appropria- 
tion and were hoping in the end to avoid paying it altogether because the 
French people disliked seeing their money spent for such humiliating 
purposes. The indemnity, said McLane, would endanger the "popularity 
& influence of the ministry at home" and therefore they had decided to 
withdraw their support from it. Even without the appropriation, he con- 
tinued, the ministry had the power to meet the bill drawn by the secretary 
of the treasury if the French truly intended to abide by the terms of the 
treaty. He said he regarded the action of the Chambers as not only 
eise" bii ains a defance—and that this country was called upon 
k P ould shew that we did not mean quietly to submit 
to this refusal to execute the Treaty.”5# 
E ep e кзы ыйманды 
Letters of Marque & Reprisal” since by the pia кнр evi 
States had a right to redress itsel d иго on еа 
itself in this manner. Such behavior did not 


to reassert the 
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Par ney sharply differed with this interpretation. While 
did not constitute a declaration of war in the technic 


letters of marque 


al sense, still any 
nation that felt itself strong enough to resent an insult and vindicate its 


honor would not tamely submit to such an indignity. Maybe France ap- 
lied it to Portugal, but that did not mean that she would allow anyone 
tse to practice it on her. "Nor would the French government hazard its 
existence," he ventured, “by permitting such a wound to be inflicted 
upon the national pride, without resenting it by a declaration of war-—or 
immediate hostilities."69 
АП during this exchange the President listened very intently. A few 
times he interrupted but he expressed no decided opinion on the points 
raised one way or the other. He reserved judgment on the main question 
for later decision. None of the other members of the cabinet, with the 
possible exception of Cass, added much by way of substance to the 
discussion. It was clear to Taney, however, that although the President 
reserved comment on the principal issue he was “strongly inclined to 
adopt the advice of Mr McLane & Genl Cass and upon the ground stated 
them.” 
М the meeting ended, Taney left the room, he said, їп а “state of 
great anxiety & alarm, than I have ever felt at any other moment in my 
public life.” He realized he had completely failed to win over the Presi- 
dent and, as a result, open hostilities seemed inevitable. Although he was 
confident that Congress would never authorize the letters of marque, 
when requested, a declaration of war could easily ensue. The Bank had 
already persuaded a great many in the nation that Andrew Jackson was 
responsible for the financial “distress and ruin which pervaded the coun- 
try” and this latest action would only prove “that he was a rash & reckless 
man acting generally from the impulses of passion.” Even those Demo- 
стаз who still supported the President "were becoming uneasy & 
alarmed at the state of things—and were beginning to doubt whether the 
removal of the deposits was not a rash & ill advised measure.” Worse, "it 
seemed to me perfectly manifest," wrote Taney several decades later, 
"that if in the midst of such distress & anxiety and upon such a cause of 
Quarrel he recommended a measure which if carried out would inevitably 
to immediate hostilities with France, public confidence in his pru- 
* & discretion would have been greatly shaken—and the panic & 
Pressure become so intense—& spread so widely that his administration 
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would be overthrown in less than a month—and the Bank with aj 

fastened immoveably upon the соци" 

п of Congress about the ley, 
ort en 


arrogance & open corruption f. 
France would not even wait for a decisio! 
of marque, but would declare immediate wa 

‘These fears were all rather extreme and prompted totally by Т aney, 
concern over the Bank War. Clearly he resembled a man in shock, 
he believed passionately in what he said and felt he had а duty to dq 
everything "in my power to avert these dangers. Е 

He turned to Martin Van Buren, the Master Magician. They had по 
discussed the subject beforehand but Taney was sure that the Vice 
dent's "calm & sound judgment” would alert him to all the danger, 
inherent in McLane's argument. Jackson would listen to Van Buren "к 
weigh well” what he advised. Then, once “his own good judgment" came 
into play, the President would surely see "the dangerous consequence 
that must inevitably follow" if he prepared the special message. So Taney 
decided he must see Van Buren immediately and win his active suppor, 

the following day. “I acted promptly.” 


Ап interview was arranged for 
у йиде ‘lı that the danger was immediate & no 


‘Taney later recalled, “because 1 fel 


time should be lost, "** 
The two men met in Taney's private office. Great clouds of cigar 


smoke swirled around Taney's head as he explained his purpose and, as 
һе guessed, Van Buren agreed totally with him. Among other reasons, 
the little man clearly saw the political danger to his presidential hopes 
At the next election, Now they must convince Jackson. Van Buren con- 
sulted with William C. Rives, who had obtained the treaty with France, 
and learned that he too objected to anything precipitous but felt tha 
‘some action must be taken (preferably commercial, such as placing 
heavy duties on French silks) which would "mark the sense entertained 
by our government of the conduct of the French Legislature.” In any 
event, he said, “I think it is absolutely necessary, both in the interest of 
peace & our own honor, that something should be done to close this 
controversy with France, as speedily as possible." He also reminded 
Van Buren that it was extremely unlikely that Congress would accede to 
Jackson's request for authority to issue letters of marque and that the 
French were probably counting on this reaction since they knew all 
about “the violent spirit of faction, at present existing in this country.” 
Which was one reason why the deputies were so “emboldened” to take 
the course they did. If the President and Congress should disagree over 
the appropriate action, Rives continued, then "the effect would be de 
сау ара) z= pe vie main from Congress prior to sending 
mend ° белү. basiert lone, before the President recom 
ast point made enormous good sense and it was not lost on Vat 
e QM ba lost on Jackson. So the Vice President wet! 
President and they had a long talk in the While 
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as always, Van Buren came well prepared and presented his 
House: А legalistic fashion and never strayed from his point, Jackson 
ents P although he occasionally interrupted with a question or a 


of his war against the Bank and his relations with a difficult and 
‘mental Congress. Another thing—he had just been censured by 
Penate, and the possibility of his winning congressional approval for 
the Se on to issue the letters of marque was about as likely as Henry 
author ring against the Bank of the United States. And although he 
с, that he could win the American people to his cause, he was afraid 
nen divided government with the President ranged on one side and 
a ess (or at least the Senate) on the other would play straight into 
Ce hands ofthe French. What added the final argument was the informa- 
tion Jackson received from Livingston at this time that a corvette of the 
French navy was being sent with dispatches to Louis Barbe C. Sérurier, 
the French minister at Washington, to explain the “sentiments and inten- 
tions of the French Government” on the matter. Surely wisdom dictated 
that he wait until Sérurier received these dispatches and communicated 
their contents to the American government.5 

In any event, Jackson turned away from his aggressive stance. He 
instructed the secretary of the navy to have a frigate prepared at Norfolk 
to stand by to take dispatches to Paris. What the dispatches to Sérurier 
contained, he said, “will determine us on this matter.” A little later he 
ordered the secretary to inspect all “ships in ordinary & in dock and 
report their conditions so that . . . should an emergency occur we may 
be prepared for it."6 

Fortunately, the corvette crossed the Atlantic at a slow pace, arriving 
in early June. Sérurier spoke officially with Secretary McLane on June 5. 
McLane had expected Jackson to send his special message to Congress 
in late May, for he advised Livingston that the debates in the Chambers 
were being printed to accompany the President's message." But the 
special message never went to Congress. Jackson decided to stand fast for 
the moment. He heeded the advice of Taney and Van Buren and chose 
to follow a moderate course. But that did not mean that the French could 
continue their defiance. He would simply give them more time in the 
expectation that they meant to acknowledge their obligation and meet all 
the terms of the treaty. 

The French dispatches expressed a regret that the Chambers had failed 
1oappropriate the first installment of the indemnity. It also conveyed the 
: hdd the attitude of the deputies had changed in the interim and that 

"ter regard for treaty obligations could be expected at the next ses- 


in terms 
tempera! 
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sion. The government promised to make every "loyal and constitution 
effort to win passage of the bill 

Jackson's reply to these dispatches was not delivered for three weeks 
Although he had determined against a special message he wanted the 
French to fret a little over what course he might take. He also wanted to 
give them a little more time to make а satisfactory settlement. The reply, 
as delivered to Sérurier, stated that the President was willing to wait for 
the government's appcal to the next Chambers but that he would presen, 
the gavere то Congress, as his duty required, at the opening of the new 
session in December, “to announce at that time the result of that appeal, and 
of his Majesty's efforts for its success. | 

Jackson's decision to give the French more time and hold back on a 
special message to Congress was more than Louis McLane could abide, 
It was bad enough that the President had ignored his advice about the 
Bank and the deposits, but when Jackson overruled him on a major 
question of foreign affairs in favor of Taneys recommendation, he felt 
he must resign. Without telling Van Buren, who had once been his strong 
supporter and confidant, McLane abruptly ‘submitted his resignation to 
Jackson on June 16, 1834. He was replaced with Senator John Forsyth of 
Alabama. 

‘And so Jackson locked himself into the Taney-Van Buren position, 
although he momentarily feared that Van Buren had left him out ona 
limb by not alerting him to McLane's decision to resign.7 In the opinion 

2 of Taney he had agreed to "take a calmer & more deliberate view of the 
whole subject." He abandoned a course, said Taney, that would have 
"resulted in the overthrow of his administration” and maybe war with 
France. It surely would have led to а recharter and victory for the Bank, 
a possibility that made Taney shudder. It could not have been more 
perilous, It was a "crisis," he later recorded, which appeared to be “the 
most dangerous moment" of General Jackson's entire administration.” 
Fortunately the President had the wisdom to see it and back away. 


CHAPTER 14 


"Permit Nothing 
That Is Wrong” 


ALTHOUGH JACKSON TEMPORARILY RETREATED from. taking direct action, he 
nonetheless remained determined to make the French pay what they 
owed. Throughout the summer of 1834 he kept in close and direct con. 
tact with Edward Livingston, acknowledging that he had been "obliged. 
to forbear for the present,” but affirming his readiness to implement his 
resolve with strong measures. He expected the Chambers to be sum. 
moned immediately after the conclusion of new elections to appropriate 
the necessary funds. He supposed that they would be called together in 
September “or in due time that we can have the information to communi. 
cate to Congress at the first of their next session." 

But, if the French fail us again, the President wrote his minister, “you 
will find me speaking to Congress as I ought—I cannot recommend a war 
thro’ the Custom Houses," such as Livingston had recommended. “This 
«annot protect our national character, and must at last lead to war—the 
only way to preserve our honor is to carry into effect my maxim ‘Ask 
nothing but what is right and permit nothing that is wrong."* 

Just how he would carry his "maxim" into effect, Jackson did not say. 
But it is important to understand that he had a clear sense of his direction. 
This maxim constituted the President's basic policy in regard to his 
conduct of foreign affairs, and he expected Livingston and all his other 
ministers to remember it and use it as their guide. As applied to the 
present crisis over the spoliations, the maxim meant that the President 
would not permit France to insult this nation by reneging on its treaty 

igations. He was willing to provide more time for them to attend to 

the matter, but he wanted it understood that he expected to go to Con- 

Sess when it reconvened in December with definite information as to 
France proposed to do. 
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What troubled Jackson, as it did Livingston, was the revi 
Western Europe really disliked the United States, Indee 
amount of animosity intruded into all negotiations between 
America. The problem centered on European fear and envy. ег му, 
United States was a free nation based on a broad sullrage that tolera 
an expanding democracy, there was considerable resentment диш. 
Democracy represented а danger to the crowned heads of Kurope. If ye 
American democratic "experiment" succeeded, it would verve as a gue 
and an encouragment to the more liberal and radical factions in Europe 
Monarchies might be swept away—as happened in France during the 
Revolution. And everyone knew the bloody consequence of that catastro. 
phe. So there were many in Europe who, believing that democracy wa 
the worst of all possible forms of government, wished the United Stay 
ill and hoped the "experiment" would fail. 

Livingston discussed this situation several times with Jackson. “Every 

effort is making to discredit our institutions here," he wrote in early 
summer, “and chiefly in the Governments calling themselves liberal 
when the progress to a really free form of Government is considered as 
the greatest of evils because of the most imminent and the most de. 
structive of the monopoly of power now possessed by the very few who 
have usurped it, and keep the great mass of the nation without any 
share in the management of its affairs.” This was particularly true in 
France, he said. There is little personal security and no political influ- 
‘ence among thirty of its thirty-two million people. And this melancholy 
fact was not likely to change. The “Yoke is so firmly fixed" that there 
was small chance of its being shaken off in the foreseeable future. "Yet 
they fear our example and seize on every occasion to represent our 
Government as on the point of Dissolution, reprinting both in France 
and England, extracts from the nullifying and bank presses, to prove 
the fact." 

Because of the Europeans’ resentment, because of their malice, and 
because of their contemptuous prediction of democracy's certain “Disso- 
lution,” Jackson became all the more determined to command respect for 
American rights. His "maxim" took on greater significance in his mind 
as his administration advanced, and he referred to it more frequently in 
his letters and public statements. He placed particular emphasis on the 
latter half of the maxim, which spoke about tolerating nothing that was 
patently wrong. 

Jackson returned to the Hermitage during the summer of 1834 and 
waited out the time for the Chambers to reassemble. He soon suffered 
a rude shock. After receiving the President's instructions, Livingston 
notified Comte de Rigny that inasmuch as Sérurier had given "assur- 
ances” that no time would be lost in settling American claims, 
Jackson intended to place the matter before Congress in December and 
recommend such measures as “justice and the honor of the country maY 
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require.” The President, said Livingston, interpreted the note presented 
by Sérurier to the secretary of state as a pledge that these just claims 
would be forwarded by the government to the Chambers in the summer 
session, beginning July 31, or else that the deputies would be called into 
special session early in the fall. "The President will feel the utmost con. 
сет,” Livingston advised Rigny, "....ifI should not be enabled by your 
Excellency to inform him that the projet de loi would be presented at this 
session, oF that the chambers will be convened again at a day early 
enough for them to consider the subject . . . before the first of December 
when Congress will meet.” 

Comte de Rigny wasted no time in setting Livingston straight. It was 
impossible for the matter to come before the Chambers during its short 
summer session because its only business was organizational. Every coun- 
try “regulated by a Representative System," he lectured, suspends its 
parliamentary labor during this time of year. “I regret therefore that on 
that point, it is out of the power of H.M.'s Government to comply with 
your request." As to the "demand" that the Chambers be summoned in 
the autumn, the government could not possibly enter into any “positive 
engagement to that effect.” But as soon as it is “convenient” to do so, 
he continued, “you may rest assured, that one of the first questions 
submitted to their deliberations will be that of the Treaty.” 

Obviously, then, nothing would be done before Congress reconvened 
in December. Since the President was determined to discuss the matter 
in his next message to Congress on the State of the Union, Rigny simply 
hoped that Jackson would do it in such manner “аз to induce that body, 
to place а full reliance in the purity of our intentions & to guard them 
against a disposition to adopt measures, the more to be regretted, as they 
would tend to injure here the Solution” of the question. 

Livingston was exasperated, He appealed to the king. He even showed 
the monarch Jackson's private letter.” Again he got nowhere. However 
much the king and his minister wished to see the indemnity paid, there 
was nothing they could do to hurry it along. And both men disagreed with 
Livingston over the alleged “pledge” given by Sérurier, since the king 
could not bring it up during the summer session and could not call a 
special session in the fall. At this point Livingston began to suspect that 
the French government would be impotent even when the Chambers 
reconvened in January.* 

Obviously this situation was developing in a manner that alarmed those 
who best understood Jackson's mind. Sérurier had spoken in such a way 
as to indicate the desire of the king’s government to honor its commit- 
ment and a determination to do so as quickly as possible—certainly 
before Congress met in December when the President would be forced 
10 make a statement about Because of Sérurier's "pledge," Jackson 

Postponed any immediate action. He had agreed to "take a calmer 
more deliberate view of ће whole subject.” Now he was about to learn 
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that nothing would be done—at least по! 

‘And who knew what that might provoke 
The situation then started to move out of control. For on July 31 the 


Chambers met and listened to the king's speech, after which they were 
99. That was nearly a month after Congress 


prorogued until December x 
was scheduled to reconvene and hear the President's State of the Union 
es of the action (or rather lack of it) by the 


The arrival of the news a er la y 
Chambers, along with Livingston's dispatches of his diplomatic failure, 
had the expected effect on Jackson. Livingston worsened the report by 


telling the President that the king would not put the Chambers to the 
“great inconvenience” of meeting during the “hot season. Jackson's eyes 
“blazed” when he read that statement. “What! the personal іпсопуе- 
nience of the members putin competition with his private pledge, as well 
as the pledge of the national faith by his own act in ratifying the Treaty." 
Can I remain silent any longer? he roared to Van Buren. I must speak to 
Congress and “й must be in langula]ge of truth." I must ask Congress 

jon, Obviously the ploy is now for the French to 


to take appropriate act 
delay ш 1 Congress adjourns before we know the result, For, mark my 


оа, "that result will Ье... another rejection" unless "overawed" by 

е action of Congress.!? 
well what did Van Buren have to say for himself? Did he still counsel 
inaction and forbearance? Jackson thought his Vice President ought to 
return to Washington from New York, where he was spending his vaca- 
tion, and help with the composition of his congressional message. He 
meant to make it one that would jolt the French into compliance and 
respect for American pride and һопог.!! 

Van Buren tried to calm Jackson down. But he was in no hurry to return 
to Washington. He had been consulting with William Rives for the past 
several months and even forwarded some of Rives's letters to the Presi- 
dent. The former minister still opposed vigorous measures because he 
believed the French would repudiate the treaty in defense of their honor 
and this in turn might lead to war. He blamed Livingston for the present 
lamentable situation. “Some of my friends in France," he told Van Buren, 
"write me that . . . Mr. Livingston is in very bad health & bad spirits, that 
he has been very little in France of late, having been travelling in Belgium, 
England & elsewhere for the benefit of his health, & that he was not in 
E during the late session of the chambers even." Again, Rives. urged 
Derr restrictions as the only judicious action for the government 

Jackson rejected Rives's opinion about Livingston as misi His 
minister remained in Paris until the Chambers had pec he 
retorted. Not only did Livingston speak to the ki P did 
eray ig that Gold be dose" oo oboe ete rae Wa n 

lone" to induce a settlement. True, the ministe" 


before hı 
ib оге he reported to Congress, 
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sas not well and suffered a "strange fever” that had sent him to Savoy 
Т, cure, but that was after the Chambers had been prorogued and Pare 
ишге deserted by the Ministers of the crown, and all the Diplomatic 
Corps.” Concluded the President: "Surely Mr. Rives has not weighed the 
ect well. 
sube. jackson returned to Washington from his visit to the Hermitage 
his mounting irritation with the French government was communicated 
to Sérurier by the new secretary of state, John Forsyth. In an interview 
оп October 22, the secretary warned that Jackson was not the sort of 
President to sit quietly and indefinitely while France dawdled about hon- 
oring her commitment. Sérurier counseled discretion. To this Forsyth 
replied that Jackson was "deeply mortified” and was determined to state 
the case to Congress when it reconvened. The Frenchman appreciated 
that a definite course of action had been determined by the President and 
could not be changed. He hesitated for a moment and then said, "What 
do you wish, Monsieur, a collision between us, or the execution of the 
treaty?” 

"The execution of the treaty,” Forsyth replied, "but the President owes 
to the people of the United States and to their Representatives, an ac- 
count of his proceedings and of the state of this affair." 

After several more interviews with the secretary of state, the French 
minister felt compelled to inform his government that Jackson's message 
to Congress would likely be “very painful.” The government of France 
could expect a very "hostile tone in the President's message." 

Indeed, Jackson was determined to deal very sharply with the French 
in view of their callous disregard—if not contempt—of American rights 
and sensibilities. "You may take it for granted,” Van Buren informed 
Rives, “that a strong (but I trust prudent) statement of the injuries we 
have recd. from France will be made. It cost the President a great effort 
to allow the matter to pass by last Winter, & the French government have 
behaved very badly.’"16 

Jackson's strong feelings were bolstered by Livingston in a dispatch 
written on November 22—but too late to affect the drafting of the annual 
message—that urged a forceful statement from the President. It is "[my] 
firm persuasion,” he wrote, "that the moderate tone taken by our Gov- 
ernment when the rejection was first known was attributed by some to 
indifference or to a conviction on the part of the President he would not 
be supported in any strong measure by the people." The delay on the 
part of France, he averred, was due to an expectation that the President's 
message might arrive before the Chambers began their discussion and 
“contain something to show a strong national feeling on the subject. This 
is not mere conjecture; 1 know the fact." On the tone of the message, he 
concluded, “will depend very much, not only the payment of our claims, 
but our national reputation for energy"? 

Andrew Jackson hardly needed this sort of encouragement. 
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While Old Hickory sat in the White House no one woul 
"Grand Republick" and get away with it, least ofalla foreign mar the 
a traditional ally. This upcoming annual message would have hi 
care and attention. Each word would carry his imprimatur. Жор OA 
would escape his attention. ELI 

As usual, the department heads were asked for contribution, y 
message. Certain favored individuals, like Van Buren and Taney yos 
invited to submit suggestions. All of these went into the mill that se 
ground out the presidential view of the State of the Union. The cabin 
was consulted and shown portions of the completed text when it wt 
ready, Particular secretaries known for their felicity of expression eae 
given passages to edit and polish. At one point Forsyth, who was espe 
Cially adroit in his use of language, decided to change a passage deal 
with the French question, only slightly altering Jackson's meaning. The 
alteration was prompted by Forsyth's desire "to make the message more 
diplomatic in terms and more conformable . . . to peaceful and courteous 
national intercourse.” 

When the entire message was ready to go to the printer it was brought 
to Jackson for final approval. John C. Rives, who had just become a full 
partner in the operation of the Globe, was present at this reading. The 
Faly other person in the room was Andrew J. Donelson. While the Gen- 
eral paced the room and smoked his long clay pipe, Donelson read from 
the proof sheets of the message. Rives sat quietly to one side. 

Donelson knew about Forsyth's slight modification of the text and 
decided to say nothing about it. When he came to this change he read 
it as quickly as possible and nearly slurred some of the words. 

Jackson stopped in his tracks. His head turned toward Donelson, 
"Read that again, sir.” 

Donelson obeyed, only this time he read it carefully and distinctly. 

“That, sir, is not my language,” Jackson exclaimed; "it has been 
changed, and I will have no other expression of my own meaning than 
my own words.” 

"The offending passage was erased and Jackson's stronger language 
reinserted. Donelson was obliged to read through the message again a 
when the President finally satisfied himself that it said precisely what he 
wanted he handed the text to Rives, As һе did so, he warned the printer. 
"at his peril,” not to let it out of his hands until it was printed as corrected 
and until the President's permission had been granted. He even 
Rives to be seen with the message in his hands.18 

Jackson's sixth annual message to the Congress was dated December 
1, 1834, and within four sentences (which welcomed the members bac 
and acknowledged “Divine Providence" for the nation's general prospe", 
ity) the message took off on a review of foreign affairs. The successes ° 
the administration in winning acceptance of its policy to ask only what 
right and permit nothing that is wrong were enumerated, nation by ^ 
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Then Jackson delivered the blow everyone expected. “It becomes 
tion pleasant duty to inform you,” he said, “that this pacific and highly 
mY Hung picture of our foreign relations does not include those with 
ace at this тег? He next narrated the events that led to the treaty 
тааз, followed by a long and detailed exposition of the subsequent 

ations to bring about the execution of the treaty. The results had 
negn ery frustrating, he admitted. “Not only has the French government 
ren thus wanting in the performance of the stipulations it has зо sol- 
шу entered into with the United States, but its omissions have been 
шке by circumstances which would seem to leave us without satisfac- 
tory evidences that such performance will certainly take place at a future 
ЕЎ 

Phen the French Chambers defeated the action to pay the indemnity, 

jackson went on, the President could have notified the Congress and 
asked for appropriate action commensurate with the interest and honor 
of the United States. But along with the news of the action of the Cham- 
bers came the “regrets” of the French king and information that a cor- 
vette was оп its way to America with instructions to its minister to give 
the most “ample explanations” of what had happened and the “strongest 
assurances” of future good relations. The “pledges” given by the minis- 
ter, said Jackson, assured him that as soon as the new Chambers con- 
чепей, an appropriation bill would be laid before them, that the king and 
his ministers would exert all their constitutional powers to win approval 
of the bill, and that the result would be made known early enough to be 
communicated to Congress at the commencement of its present session. 
Relying upon these pledges, Jackson continued, and upon “that sacred 
regard for the national faith and honor for which the French character 
has been so distinguished . . . I did not deem it necessary" to come before 
Congress with a complaint at that time,*! 

But the pledges had not been “redeemed,” the President growled. 

When the new Chambers met, there was no attempt by the king to 
procure an appropriation. This could have been overlooked if the Cham- 
bers had not been prorogued until December 29, thereby making it 
impossible to affect a settlement before the present Congress adjourned. 
As matters stand, Jackson continued, the executive has exhausted all his 
authority and the Congress must now decide what further steps should 
be taken, We are a peaceful nation, he argued. Friendly intercourse with 
all powers is our desire. "But these objects are not to be permanently 
secured by surrendering the rights of our citizens or permitting solemn 
treaties for their indemnity, in cases of flagrant wrong, to be abrogated 
OF set aside, "zt 

„Ме could cut off trade, he went on. But that action would hurt our own 
Gtizens. Also, it would set off another internal controversy over tariff 
Schedules. Truc policy, he said, dictates that the issue be kept "disencum- 
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bered" by such tactics so that the "whole cue world” can see and 
pronounce France a culprit of international wrongdoing. 
It is my conviction that the United States ought to insist on a pr 

execution of the treaty, and in case it be refused or longer delayed take 
redress into their own hands. ‘After the delay оп the part of France ofa 
quarter of a century in acknowledging these claims by treaty, it is not to be 
tolerated that another quarter rs a beg Ы be paren in negotiating 
about the payment. The laws of nations Prov such occa- 
sions. It is a well-settled principle plenary pari = 

the aggrieved party тау seize ‘on the property belonging to the other, its 

Guizens or subjects, sufficient to pay the del 

war. This remedy has been repeatedly resor 

herself toward Portugal, under circumstances 

і m property! That struck the members of Congress squarely 

ia the Dos ud ey cured and stared at each other as the words came 
tumbling from the mouth of the clerk. | 

If France does not appropriate the money for the indemnity at the next 
session of the Chambers, the message continued, it may be assumed that 
the treaty has been repudiated and therefore “prompt measures" by the 
Congress will be both "honorable and just" and have the "best effec 
upon our national character." To Бе specific, Jackson recommended the 
elacunent of a lav authorizing reprisals upon French Property, Such a 
kure he declared with straight face, ought not to be considered by 
France "as a menace.” After all, "nothing partaking of the character of 
intimidation is intended by us." Rather she should see it as evidence only 
of an “inflexible determination” by the people of the United States to 
insist upon their rights. If, however, France attempted reprisals or сот. 
tinued her intransigence, then she would simply add violence to injustice 
and expose herself to the “just censure of civilized nations and to the 
retributive judgments of Heaven.”?* 

It really was an incredible statement. It was an obvious threat, and 
Jackson thought by simply denying that fact that he could make it disap- 
pear. He wanted itboth ways: to threaten France, and yet not have it taken 
as a threat. 

Jackson ended this section of his message by restating Congress's igh 
to take whatever action it thought could best protect the rights 
maintain the honor of the country. Whatever it did, he concluded, the 
President would faithfully enforce the decision to the extent that he w35 
authorized to do з0.25 

‘The remainder of the message contained happier information. The 
= ое concerned the national debt. Аз ашо 1, 1835, after satisfy 
be totaly OEE operating obligations, the national debt wot 
аи е ns balance o 

owed to anyone. What an extra" 


bt without giving just cause of 
ted to, and recently by France 
less questionable. 
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y accomplishment, What a proud boast. As Roger B. Taney ha 
m just a few months earlier, "it is I believe the fire sehr 
history of nations that a large public debt has been entirely cxi 
guished.” Jackson himself could not help crowing about this accom 

hment, although he rightly credited it to the industry and emterprinc 
Ef the American people, despite the rude financial shock of last ance 
ктей by Nicholas Biddle, 


Free from public debt, at peace with all the world, and with no compli- 
cated interests to consult in our intercourse with foreign powers, the pres, 
ent may be hailed as the epoch in our history the most favorable for the 
seulement of those principles in our domestic policy which shall be ben 
calculated to give stability to our Republic and secure the blessings of 
freedom to our citizens.” 


Such an accomplishment was especially pleasing in that it demon- 
strated to the world the value and superiority of republican principles of 
government. It showed the monarchs and despots of Europe the true 
worth of freedom. Those who wished America ill could stew in their envy 
and resentment. 

Jackson himself deserves much of the credit for this extraordinary 
achievement. Not only had the elimination of the national debt been an 
object of his presidential reforms from the beginning of his administra- 
tion, but he worked earnestly and persistently to achieve it. He watched 
congressional appropriations with a miser's eye, vetoing legislation that 
he deemed extravagant and a waste of public money.?* He also tried to 
keep administrative expenses under tight control. And he instituted a 
program of reform to discharge any federal employee guilty of misappro- 
priating and mishandling federal funds. The elimination of the national 
debt did not happen simply because the country was prosperous and 
expanding. It happened because Andrew Jackson was determined to 
make it happen and he did everything within his constitutional power to 

bring it about. 

The heady effects of this long-desired and unusual event prompted 
Jackson to deliver a lecture on the blessings of republicanism. No longer 
can it be doubted, he told the Congress, that "simplicity" in government 
and “rigid economy” in its administration should be regarded now “as 
fundamental and sacred.” We should abstain entirely, he said, “from all 
topics of legislation that are not clearly within the constitutional powers 
of the Government and suggested by the wants of the country.” Every 
diminution of the tax burden, he continued, “gives to individual enter- 
Prise increased power” and furnishes everyone with “new motives for 
Patriotic affection and support." It was because of the debt that the taxing 
Power had been brought into extensive operation. It even produced the 
disturbing quarrel over the tariff? 

Jackson rounded out his message with a final shot at the BUS, a nod 
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of approval over Indian removal, a discussion of the troubled Poy 
ed analysis of his attitude toward in 


„ and a torture 5 
Department, an‘ ed his veto of the Wabash River №2 in. 


provements. He announc 
‘Act sent to him at the close of the last session. He regretted velim 
bill, he said, but he had no choice. "I am not hostile to internal ip, 8 the 


ments," he declared, but they must be enacted properly and legal Ove, 
did not think the Constitution authorized such appropriations, so ү 
people really wanted public works they could amend the Constitution х 
And on that note Jackson closed his message. The immediate rean. 
to it in Congress was predictable. The Whigs hated it. Some of 


hated practically every vy and large the people loved it because 2 


enough in its praise. By 
concentrated on the part dealing with France and felt that Jackson, 


words were everything they 5 ; 
proud people, and it was good to know that their representative in W 


ington never forgot it nor would he let anyone else forget it either 

Even some Whigs secretly admired Jackson's vigorous language in 
dealing with the French. “Dr. Jackson, who can make his patients swalloy 
anything, has, by the aid of his regular-bred practitioners in the study, 
and the green-apron boys below," confided Philip Hone to his dian, 
“managed to give the body politic enough to ensure tolerable regularity 
until his next regular visit.” And, on the French matter, Hone admitte 
that "the message is quite satisfactory; its explanations are clear, iy 
language dignified, and its sentiment manly and patriotic"? Maybe too 
patriotic, worried some Whig newspapers. The old soldier was reverting 
to type, they feared, and he might provoke a needless war. They further 
insisted that Jackson's tone of “intimidation and menace" did not repre. 
sent the true views of the American people.** 

The Globe responded to these “unpatriotic” effusions with an offical 
comment from the White House. The President had simply reported to 
Congress in pursuance of his constitutional obligations. His message was 
not a response to the French government. It was, so to speak, an ex- 
change of ideas within the family, and nothing more. France was not to 
read it in any other light.” 

Which was nonsense. Everyone knew the French would both read and 
study the President's message. Sérurier not only sent the message home 
but also included detailed reports on the military and naval readiness of 
the United States since he assumed that war was a genuine possibility. 

The French section of the message was referred to the appropriate 
committees in both houses of Congress. The Senate Committee on For 
cign Relations consisted of a majority of rabidly anti-Jackson Whigs 
Henry Clay, Willie P. Mangum, and Peleg Sprague. The French ministri 
ое асл haraly fid ы the government three men mort 

iese to it i 
sac ia ee noe P 
ign Affairs Committee 


ean 
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jed over Jackson's recommendations, the Senate committee, prodded 
е Clay, submitted а report on January 6, 1835. But Clay's principal 

Y ect was to quiet French fears, not challenge Jackson. The report 
objet substantially with what the President had reported, but it went on. 
* suggest that no action be taken by Congress until the Chambers had 
D'assembled and had determined what they planned to do. Clay then 
e posed a resolution, which the Senate unanimously passed, declaring 
Tnexpedient at present" to pass any legislation with regard to US- 
Franco relations. 

Neither Jackson nor the Democratic leadership in Congress objected. 
The fact that the resolution had such overwhelming support indicated a 
strong inclination in Congress to wait and see what France would do next. 
The prevailing mood seemed to imply that the problem should be settled 
through diplomatic channels if possible. No one in Congress wanted to 
foment a confrontation. 

Jackson accepted that. He sensed immediately that any attempt to push 
matters further along would provoke more opposition than he cared to 
handle at the moment. Even the Globe withheld objection to the Senate 
resolution. Everything was locked in a waiting position. The next move 
belonged to the French. 

Ata dinner party given at the height of this tension, the Vice President, 
who had recently arrived from New York, the secretary of state, several 
foreign ministers, and judges of the Supreme Court attended, and all 
engaged in an analysis of the French question. Van Buren seemed a trifle 
nervous throughout the evening, although he tried his best to cover his 
obvious disquiet. Then, suddenly, the "gamster" appeared. Henry Clay 
strode into the room, looking smug and complacent. He obviously en. 
Joyed the discomfort of the Democrats as they watched him circle the 
тоот and greet the various ministers and judges. The conversation soon 
centered around the favorable or unfavorable disposition of the French 
and English governments toward United States interests. Since several 
gentlemen present had been abroad recently, they ventured the opinion 
that American interests were best served with Tory ministries in both 
England and France. 

Clay instantly saw his opening. 

"With your permission,” he said to the Vice President as he lifted his 

to propose a toast. 

Yan Buren gestured his approval with a nod of his head. 

yl propose," smirked Clay, "Тогу ministries in England & France and 
a Whig ministry in the U. States!" 

‘The company burst into laughter. Even the Democrats laughed, de- 
spite themselves, 

Van Buren smiled wanly, but carefully set down his glass.#° 
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“No Apology” 


‘Tue PRESIDENT ват IN ніз STUDY staring at the fire, smoking his long 
stemmed pipe and silently chuckling to himself. He was exceeding, 
pleased with his message. Everything about it tickled him. The sectim, 
on the French problem, the Bank issue, and the question of intema 
improvements had conveyed his thoughts and wishes precisely, and he 
had a sense that the people strongly approved them. Best of all tie 
message gored the Whigs in all the places that gave them maximum pin 
How they writhed over what he had said about the Bank. How the 
choked and sputtered over his internal improvements pronouncement 
Many of them had already responded with cries of outrage. Others jus 
hung their heads and sighed. "My political enemies appear quite chop- 
fallen,” Jackson gleefully recounted to his son. "I have had a triumph 
over them.”! 
Apart from this triumph over his “political enemies,” a major caused 
Jackson's buoyant spirit during the opening weeks of 1835 was the “glo 
ous” accomplishment of extinguishing the national debt. The last insal- 
ment of that debt was paid in January, 1835. It was one of the “reforms” 
for which Jackson had struggled over the last four years. It was an accot- 
plishment for which he took justifiable credit. 

Jackson's view of the national debt was terribly naive—but it wa? 
naiveté of the ordinary citizen. Ridding the nation of indebtedness к2 
virtually synonymous with paying off the mortgage on the old homest 
It was a mark of individual achievement, a badge of freedom, a 
of success. For the nation as a whole, the obliteration of the national dë 
proclaimed the triumph of American republicanism and the cons? 
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j system. It demonstrated the blessings of democracy to the entire 
gona! 
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ond. ique and happy event added to Jackson's personal distinction 
т rdinary citizens credited him with having achieved the im- 

Ине, of having run the government so efficiently and honestly that 

sible, 

p had scor' 


of debt- асы!" The words sent a charge of “exultant joy” through the 


“Ош of d کا ی‎ ae : 
uie country. "Out of debt!” Every "honest citizen” felt the "magic of 
e o 

vords 
ihe Yose the final payment of the debt nearly coincided with the anni- 


of the Battle of New Orleans, the Democratic party felt it auspi- 

ТЕЗ А politically advantageous) to combine the two events into one 

cat celebration. It was twenty years since Jackson had annihilated a 

fish army and proved the power and might of American arms; now, 

in 1885, he had proved the vitality and strength of American political 
institutions. As the Globe declared: "New Orleans and the National Debt 
ihe first of which paid off our scores to our enemies, whilst the latter paid 
Off the last cent to our friends. "3 
‘On January 8. 1835, a banquet of “extraordinary magnificance" was 
held at Brown's Hotel in Washington at 6 ғ.м. A dinner was provided 
"in the very best taste,” and nearly 250 persons attended. The room 
was festooned with evergreens, a portrait of George Washington hung 
fom one wall and a portrait of President Jackson from the opposite 
E wall, “On no occasion,” reported the Globe, “did we ever before witness 
so much grandeur of scenery calculated to elevate the feelings of patri- 
otic exultation.” A band struck up “Най to the Chief” as the company 
marched into the hall. Thomas Hart Benton, “Old Bullion,” presided. 
No one had a better right, for no one had done more to aid Jackson in 
Killing the monster Bank and asserting the supremacy of specie, or 
working toward paying the debt. Assisting Benton on the occasion and 
serving as vice presidents were James К. Polk. Silas Wright, Jr.. William 
R. King, Henry A. Muhlenberg, Isaac Hill, John Y. Mason, and E. K. 
Kane. 

Ii was a glittering affair, just as the Globe reported, but President Jack- 
son declined to attend. The purpose of the occasion was to celebrate a 
momentous event and he did not wish to subvert it by his presence. He 
wanted no personal glorification. It was far more important that the 
nation remember its heroic past and celebrate its deliverance from eco- 
nomic bondage. In that, and that alone, Andrew Jackson would have ай 
the satisfaction and honor he needed. 

1а Jackson's place, Vice President Martin Van Buren attended as distin- 
pod guest. More and more he was seen as the General's hand-picked 

cessor and this celebration pointedly served to identify him with the 
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triumphs ofthe Jackson administration. The entire cabinet a 
along with the Speaker of the House, many members of Соо "ЧЧ, 
high-ranking officers of the army and navy. BTS, ang 

‘The ceremonies began with a divine blessing invoked by the 
of the Senate, the Reverend Mr. Hatch. Then Senator Beara Plin 
address the gathering and at once the affair became more Ineo" 
spirited. The evening was a rare opportunity for him to boast a”, 
financial predictions he had sounded over the past four years, ny ® 
made the most of it. As he got to his fet his face glowed with pres s 
enthusiasm. He quickly warmed to his main point, and 

"The national debt,” he exclaimed, “is paid!” 

"Huzzal"" the crowd roared. 

"This month of January, 1835," Benton continued, “in the fifty ei 
year of the Republic, ANDREW JACKSON being President, the Ny 
TIONAL DEBT IS PAID! and the apparition, so long unseen on ead 
а great nation without a national debt! stands revealed to the astonished 
vision of a wondering world!" 

Again the crowd interrupted with "Great Cheering!” 

"Gentlemen," Benton went on as he prepared to give his toast, "com. 
ing direct from my own bosom, will find its response in yours: 

"PRESIDENT JACKSON: May the evening of his days be as tranquil andas 
happy for himself as their meridian has been resplendent, glorious, and beneficent jr 
his country.” 

накай in ће room had risen as Benton began this salute to their 
great chief, and when he concluded they burst into a long round of 
applause. 

Tt was this sort of thing that Jackson feared the occasion might become 
and why he chose to stay away. But the Democrats could not help them- 
selves and they heaped lavish praise upon him as, one after another, they 
rose to offer a toast. 

Afier the Committee of Arrangements offered their salute, the Vice 
President spoke. It was not one of his better efforts and, as usual, he went 
on too long. Several of the honored guests could not quell their loqu- 
ciousness and spoke in paragraphs. 

Then, Levi Woodbury rose. "The President of the United States,” he said 
simply. “Venerable in years—illustrious in deeds.” 

Silas Wright offered: "The Citizen Soldier. The strength and security of 
free government. WASHINGTON, LAFAYETTE, and JACKSON hai 
personified the character.” 

Mahlon Dickerson, the new secretary of the navy, toasted: “The Eighth 
of January, 1815. An important era in the history of America—second ofl 
to the 4th of July, 1776." 

Felix Grundy saluted: “The Constitution of the United States, adminis" 
tered upon the principles of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson." — 

Jackson himself sent а toast to be read in his absence. It said nothing 


p" —|— 
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himself or the 8th of January. It simply focused on the important 
а 11 of extinguishing the debt. й 
dee tof the Public Debt,” he proclaimed. “Let us commemorate 
“The Per which gives us increased power as a nation, and reflects 
an tour Federal Union, of whose justice, fidelity, and wisdom it is 
коошо illustration." 
al dozens of other toasts, the evening ended with the singing of 


“The AL over, the Democrats shook hands and patted each other on the 
inwas a ecognition that they had helped celebrate one of the most 
back е and glorious” events in the history of the United States. 

"үт event was advertised around the country, and Blair gave it special 
quention in his Globe. Later the proceedings were printed in pamphlet 
form and some ten thousand copies were published and distributed. It 
fade a remarkable souvenir of something special in the progress of 

rican democracy. 

‘Small wonder Jackson glowed with goodwill and happiness during 
these opening weeks of 1835. He positively radiated contentment. An- 
her reason for his continued buoyant mood was the presence of his 
son's family in the White House, particularly his “litle pet.” The child's 
ntis always found a place in his frequent letters to his son. “The dear 
fide Rachel [is] as sprightly as a little lark.” She "is speaking quite plain." 
And "the dear boy," meaning Andrew III, "had an attack of croop, but 

is quite well & cheerful." 

As good an example as he set about writing letters, Jackson could never 
get his son to show the same courtesy and interest. And it made the old 
man furious. Andrew always promised to reform, but nothing changed 
Even now when Andrew’s family lived at the White House one would 
think the frequency of his letters would increase. But no, not even his wife 
was favored. It seemed that young Andrew rather enjoyed the status of 
"single-blessedness." He liked being disentangled from family respon- 
sibilities. 

What bothered the President particularly was his desire to know more 
about the condition of the Hermitage and how it weathered the fall rains 
and winter freezes. He was forced to rely on Colonel Love and Colonel 
Armstrong to transmit his instructions, although he always deferred to 
his son оп any question or “апу change in the height of the walls, or in 
the interior, that maybe by you thought advisable, that will not increase 
the expence beyond my means. . . .” He authorized Andrew "with the 
advice of Col Armstrong & Col Love [to] make such changes as you may 
believe will be best for you & Sarah & family hereafter . . . therefore my 
Son, arrange it as you may think best for you & Sarah and your families 

COhvenience,"7 
ee his recent “triumph” over his political enemies, the payment 
€ national debt, the continued progress of his reforms, and the 
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success of the democratic system he so grandly presided over, 
saw his term of office as an “irksome” burden and he longed © 
to the Hermitage to finish out his life in peace and quiet, неше 
about death a great deal. He did not believe he had many years i t 
although he had been saying that for the last ten or more years, oj 7 
in the 1830s death was an ever present phenomenon that regularly syp 
all ages, the young, middle-aged, and old. Infant mortality was pone 
larly frequent, and no amount of preparation or forewarning ever i. 
ened the shock and pain. | - 
Tt was especially distressing when the firstborn child of Mary and ag, 
drew Jackson Hutchings died late in 1834. Hutchings had not alway, 
measured up to Jackson's expectations, but his marriage to Mary Coffee 
gave promise of better things to come. When he learned of the child’, 
death, Jackson was deeply saddened. He tried to write a comforting letter 
to the parents but what resulted was a curious mixture of condolence, 
puritanical fundamentalism, Christian fatalism, and а genuine personaj 
belief in a jealous and vengeful creator. It was pure Jackson. 


Washington 
January 25th 1835— 


My Dear Hutchings, 2 
Your letter convaying the molancholy intelligence of the death of your 


dear little babe, has been some time recd—I tender to you and your dear 
Mary my heartfelt condolence on this sad & mournful occasion. Гап truly 
happy to find that you both have met this severe bereavement with that 
christian meckness & submission as was your duty. This charming babe was 
only given you from your great creator and benefactor, it is probable you 
doated upon him too much, to the neglect of him who gave the boon, & 
he has taken him from you, to bring to your view that to him your first love 
is due, and by this chastisement, to bring you back to your duty to god— 
it is to him we owe all things—it is he that giveth, and he has a right to take 
away, and we ought humbly to submit to his will, and be always ready to 
say, blessed be his name, We have one consolation under this severe be- 
reavement, that this babe is now in the boosom of its saviour, a sweet lile 
angel in heaven, free from all the temptation, pains & evils of this world and 
we ought to prepare to unite with him & other sorts (saints?] who have gone 
before us to those mansions of bliss, where the weary are at rest—Then let 
us not mourn for the dead but for the living, and prepare to follow him to 
the mansions of bliss.* 


Thoughts of death came forcefully to his attention early in 1835 when 
Jackson was nearly killed in an assassination attempt. It was the first time 
а President had been attacked with intent to kill. Unhappily, it was als? 
another sign that something powerful and frightening was operating it 
the country which was changing its character and mood. The nation 
come through forty years without such an experience. Six Presidents 


"m o- 


red the country during periods of stress and calm, through war 
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administer it nothing like this had ever happened before. Never had 
and او‎ citizen dared to approach the chief executive and attempt 


an AT yc course of history by pointing a loaded pistol at him and firing 
al 


it and later, some thought that the cause of this monstrous deed 
Then, aM" personality of Jackson himself, that he was just a litle too 
y with the Pî versial, too dominant а character, and therefore an 

sons argen for the demented in society. Recently there had been 
wi his life? Later there were more. 

several threats against 


y wit 


Brower's Hotel, Philadelphia, July 4, 1835 


you damn'd old Scoundrel . . . | will cut your throat whilst you are 
ing. | wrote to you repeated Cautions, so look out or damn you ГЇ 
Heg burnt at the Stake in the City of Washington 
Your Master 
Junius Brutus Booth 
You know me! Look оше 


No doubt the forceful personality of Jackson did indeed attract lunatics 
everywhere, But as some suspected at the time, a deeper and more trou- 
tlesome factor may have been involved. American society itself was un- 
doubtedly at fault. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
American way of life had changed dramatically—sometimes for the better 
and sometimes for the worse, The industrial revolution, the transporta- 
tion revolution, the increased migration westward, the steady rise of the 
standard of living, the increased momentum in the democratization of 
political institutions, and the social and economic mobility that visitors 
instantly noticed—all these had produced marvelous improvements in 
the quality of life in America. But they also produced hideous side effects. 
Poverty, urban crime and violence, blatant and vulgar materialism, the 
disparity of wealth and privilege spawned by the industrial revolution, 
racial and religious bigoury—these, too, increased. Social conditions fell 
to such a depth that reform movements had already begun. These were 
organized attempts to change and better American society, to extirpate 
materialism, to raise the quality of education, to advance the rights of 
women, to free the slaves, to ameliorate working conditions, to improve 
penal and mental institutions, and to establish temperance as a national 
virtue.!! The assassination attempt, therefore, was only one more indica- 
tion that something was terribly amiss with American life and needed 
attention and healing. It was “а sign of the times,” editorialized the New 
York Evening Post on February 4, 1835. 
es incident occurred during the funeral of Representative Warren R. 
а ообо Carolina. The services took place on Friday, January 30, 

House chamber. Both houses, the President, and his cabinet at- 


М 


tended. The chaplain gave a long and witless eulogy, cogi 
У. ы 
ident ا‎ 


Dickerson reached the rotunda, the young man stepped up to mee 
a pocket pistol, and aimed it directly at Jackson's heart. He stood only гу, 
and half yards away. He squeezed the trigger and an explosion ran did 
Some said it sounded like a rifle shot. Senator John Tyler, whe ye 
stepped out of the line of procession, said it reminded him of an “ordi. 


nary cracker.” 
Jackson instantly reacted. Instead of ducking away, as most ration 


men might do, he started for the assailant, his walking cane raised high 

The young man dropped the pistol and produced a second one which 
he had held ready-cocked in his left hand. By this time several witnesses 
realized what was happening and tried to seize the would-be assassin. But 
before they could wrestle him to the ground he took dead aim at the 
President and pulled the trigger. 

A second explosion thundered through the chamber. Jackson hesitated 
only a split second and then continued his lunge at his assailant, ready 
to thrash him with his cane. The young man ducked away. Woodbury 
"aimed a blow" at him and Lieutenant Gedney of the navy finally knocked 
him down. “The President pressed after him until he saw he was 
secured.” 

In both instances the caps had discharged but failed to ignite the 
powder in the barrel. The day was very damp, said Senator Tyler, "a thik 
mist prevailing" and the pistols were loaded with the “finest powder. It 
almost a miracle that they did not go off.”* 

Immediately after the attempted assassination, there was a general rush 
to get the President to safety. “Boiling with rage,” the General kept uying 
to dub the young man but was finally hustled to a carriage and sped t0 
the White House. Once away from the rotunda, Jackson quickly regained 
his composure. He acted as though nothing had happened. Indeed, 
outward calm in moments of crisis always amazed his friends. Martin Vat 
Buren, who followed him to the White House and expected to witness 2" 
outpouring of Jacksonian wrath, was stupefied to find Old Hickory “s+ 
ting with one of Major Donelson’s children on his lap and conversing 
General Scott, himself apparently the least disturbed person in 
room." Outside the White House a sudden thunderstorm broke, 

ing and raging and threatening; inside the house an old man qu! 
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played with a cid and shrug; 
pened to him. А 
The would-be assassin turned out to b. 
unemployed house painter. He was quickl 
йез” and incarcerated. When the House se 
he attempted to assassinate the President, 
had killed his father three years ago. He al 
effect that he was the legitimate heir to 0 
Hickory had impeded his succession. Ina 
man, had died a dozen years before it see 
Lawrence was deranged. "There is покі 
John Tyler." | | 
But some Democrats, including Jackson, believed that Lawrence was a 

political assassin, commanded by Whigs. And they had some justification 

—or so they thought. During a medical examination, when asked whom 

he preferred as President, Lawrence answered: "Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, 

Mr. Calhoun." “It seems he has been a furious politician of the opposi. 

tion party," wrote Francis Scott Key, "& is represented by some as a very 

weak man, easily duped or excited." Blair suspected an assassination plot 

and openly insisted that "a secret conspiracy had prompted the perpetra- 

tion of the horrible deed." These fears intensified when Judge Cranch, 

the chief justice of the District, set bail at a paltry $1500. “There is much 

excitement among our friends,” Taney was told, “on account of the 

smallness of the sum required.” But as soon as it became clear that 

Lawrence could not meet his bail the tension among Democrats quickly 

dissipated. Lawrence was subsequently brought to trial. On April 11, 

1835, he was found not guilty because “he was under the influence of 
insanity” when he attempted the assassination. He was immediately com- 
mitted to an asylum.!* 

Because Jackson was a religious fatalist he could not help but see the 
hand of “providence” in protecting him from what seemed like certain 
death. When the king of England expressed his concern, Jackson ac- 
knowledged that “a kind providence” had been pleased “to shield me" 
against “the recent attempt upon my life."1® Others agreed. “The cir- 
cumstance made a deep impression upon the public feeling,” wrote Sena- 
‘or Benton, “and irresistibly carried many minds to the belief in a su- 
Perintending Providence, manifested in the extraordinary case of two 
Pistols in succession—so well loaded, so coolly handled, and which after- 
wards fired with such readiness, force, and precision—missing fire, each 
în its turn, when levelled eight feet at the President's heart.” The attack 
did indeed have a profound effect upon the public. And it produced 
Political gain as well. It “warmed up the love of his friends,” Major 

nelson was told, “©... and has given him new friends and advocates.” 
lt generated genuine concern and affection for the old man in every 
Section of the country.20 


229 
Bed off the seriousness of what had hap- 


е one Richard Lawrence, an 
ly hurried off to “civil author- 
Tgeant-at-arms asked him why 
Lawrence replied that Jackson 
Iso muttered something to the 
the British throne and that Old 
ismuch as his father, an English- 
med clear to the authorities that 
ing but madness in all this,” said 
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To many Americans, Jackson's escape from near-certain death p 
from “a special interposition of Providence.” The President ңө 
spared in order to continue serving his country—especially durin P" 
time of mounting crisis with France over the indemnity claim, ® 

Jackson himself believed that a special grace protected this c 
But he did not rely on “Providence” to prevent an international Уз 
In all crises, he trusted himself—now more than ever. er 

Supported by the House Committee on Foreign Relations, c 
Chor С. Cambreleng, Jackson obtained a resolution from = by 
mittee which empowered the President to act in any emergency qr 
might grow out of the crisis, particularly after Congress adjourned ti ne 
full House unanimously endorsed the resolution and accordingly ig 
serted into the general fortification bill an appropriation of $3 million 
authorizing the President to make such military and naval preparation, 
as might be required during the congressional recess.** Although the 
House passed this appropriation, the Senate took no action and the bij 
died when Congress adjourned. | 

Jackson snorted disapproval. "You will see from the papers sent you 
by the Secretary of State," he informed Edward Livingston, “the di. 
graceful course of the faction of the Senate the evening of the adjourn. 
тети of Congress and the unprotected state in which they have left our 
seaports and towns.” Then, after thinking a moment, he added: "I wil 
defend them.”? One reason for Jackson's agitation was his concern that 
should his message receive a “hostile reaction” in France, after it go 
there, he had no "contingency" by which to respond quickly to this 
“emergency.” 

The President's message arrived in Paris at two o'clock in the morning 
of January 8—the anniversary of Jackson's military triumph at New Or- 
leans. “The contents being soon known caused the greatest sensation,” 
reported Livingston to Forsyth. The excitement “is at present very 
great." The pride of the deputies “is deeply wounded by what they call 
an attempt to coerce them by threats." This sentiment was fostered by 
American newspapers, such as the Washington National Intelligencer and 
the New York Courier, which had been sent to Paris by troublemakers and 
declared to be the sentiments of a majority of Americans. If war should 
break out, Livingston added, these newspapers can share the blame. But 
whether Jackson's strong language will be cited by the deputies in order 
to continue their intransigence remains to be seen. "It has certainly 
raised us in the estimation of other powers,” Livingston continued, "f 
I may judge from the demeanor of their representatives here." Sint 
Rigny wanted to see the message as soon as it arrived, Livingston hi 
carried it to him on the morning of the eighth. However, no 
discussion ensued between the two теп in order to give Rigny time ® 
read and study Jackson's language.*® 

Livingston was beginning to have great doubts about the ultimae 
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s of his mission. Already there were too many elements in play that 
f coalesce to form a powerful opposition in France to prevent any 
mih whatsoever. "I have hopes,” he told George Dallas, "but no very 
ne expectations of success. The leaders of the three opposition 
have united” on a mode of attack and “their joint force” may 
'j great many votes in the Chambers.2 
ЭШЕ оциз intensified when Livingston was summoned to the for- 
ministry on January 13. He began his discussion with Rigny by 
Cipressng "regret" that the President's message "had been so much 
represented . . . as to be construed into a manner of hostilities.” As 
топ himself had earlier indicated, Livingston went on, the message 
х "part of consultation" between different branches of the American 
ernment and the President was merely doing his duty in presenting 
ffe facts to Congress аз he knew them. The President was simply offering 
different "modes of redress”? allowed by the “law of nations" to avoid 
hostilities. In passing, Livingston commented that it was most unfortu- 
mate that an earlier call of the Chambers had not been sent out in view 
of "Mr. Sérurier's promise" that it would be done. Rigny reacted sharply 
to this statement and Livingston recognized at once that "this was the 
rt of the message that had most seriously affected the King." Rigny 
Fisted that the crown had acted in good faith and the intimation in the 
message disputing that fact was not true. 

The interview was a long one and ended with both men “lamenting that 
any misunderstanding should interrupt the good intelligence” between 
their respective countries. As Livingston took his leave he again ex- 
pressed the hope that “the excitement would soon subside and give place 
to better feelings” all around.2* 

Late that same evening Livingston was stunned by a notification from 
Rigny informing him that the king had ordered Sérurier home. Living- 
ston was offered his passports if he so desired. Although the French 
government had decided to go ahead and ask the Chambers for an appro- 
priation to pay the indemnity, nevertheless it felt itself “wounded” by 
Jackson's groundless “imputations.” The king could no longer tolerate 
having “his minister exposed to hear language so offensive to France." 
Sérurier, therefore, was recalled. 

Livingston sat staring at the notification for many minutes after reading 
it, He could scarcely believe his eyes. After all that had happened earlier 
in the day, he later wrote Forsyth, “you may judge of my surprise" when 
at ten o'clock in the evening this note arrived. 

The following day the Baron Lionel N. Rothschild called on Livingston 
to offer his considerable skills in an effort to prevent a complete rupture 
between the two countries. He assured the American minister that 
Rigny’s note was not intended as a request for Livingston to depart ће 
Country but rather a form of protocol in view of Sérurier’s recall. Living- 
“on should not leave until so ordered. If he stayed, then the burden of 


succ 
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à back to the Fi | 
ordering his departure would be thrown e French gov 
and would force it to come (0 а definite decision about the i em | 


Livingston mulled over Rothschild's advice. “1 must not] give ton” 
ем Government the advantage,” he declared. He must EN to the 
а disadvantage. So he decided to “remain but keep aloof until 1 Tee 
your directions," he told Forsyth. E 

Livingston penned a seventeen-page 4 igny in which he 
ered all the Splanations ‘of American behavior that he felt the Freng, 
government had a right to expect. Dated January 29, 1835, the note 
encompassed most of the arguments advanced by his government ang 
attempted to demonstrate that the complaints against Jackson's 
were groundless. Its argument was superb as only a sharp constitutiona, 
mind could devise, and when Jackson saw а сору he pronounced it exce}. 
lent. “I have read” it, he later said, “. . . with delight, it is full ang 
compleat.” The only omission he felt that Livingston might have made 
was reference to McLane's letter to Sérurier informing him that in view 
ofthe "assurances" given by the king "that I would withhold from 
the promised communications to Congress until the next session, when 
1 наш be able to lay before them the final action of the chambers on 
the subject of the treaty"?! | | 

"The news of Sérurier's recall hit the United States with devastating 
force “А strong sensation” was felt in the House of Representatives, 
recorded John Quincy Adams in his diary, and many members wished to 
adjourn forthwith as a gesture of protest. Gloomy ‘old Adams was sure 
the French Chambers would reject the government's bill to pay the in 
‘and this would be followed by "some rash and foolish act of 
." If the two countries are to be saved from war, he 
"it seems as if it could only be by a special interposition of 


A war hysteria of sorts gripped some parts of the country after the 
recall became known. A New York City contingent of national guards 
offered their services to the President, but Jackson assured their comman- 
ding officer “that the dangers of a rupture between us and our ancient 
айу... will soon pass awa 

News of the recall arrived in Washington by express in fourteen hours 
from New York City at about 1 p.m. on February 20. Representative 
‘Aaron Ward of New York went immediately to see Jackson to confirm the 
report. He told the President that the news had "created much excite 
ment—the members of both Houses seemed disinclined to attend 0 
business and all seemed anxious to hear the news.” What agitated езе 
one was the sense that the United States, the innocent party in the di 
pute, was made to look guilty of some wrongdoing, If any minister 
be recalled it should be Livingston. Jackson responded that he had те 
ceived no offical information. His only recent letter from abroad bad 
come from Aaron Vail, the chargé in London, who said it was 7^ 
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гей” that Sérurier had been recalled and that Livingston had his 
rts “tendered to him." Ward was deeply concerned about the 

Tonsequences. “Should the news prove true," he told John Sing, “you 

il have occasion to prepare your armour for the batilefield.”34 

“offical word of the French action came in due course. Livingston 

informed the secretary of state and the President what had happened and 

why he had decided to stay put. “I [am] here by your direction,” he 
explained to Jackson; "I ought not Voluntarily to leave my post without 
orders.” 

Three days after the news of the recall first reached Washington, 

Sérurier notified Forsyth of his intended departure and presented AL. 

onse J. ¥. Pageot as chargé d'affaires. For months Sérurier had acted 
coolly toward the President, refusing several invitations to dine at the 

White House on the grounds of ill health. "His indisposition was partly 

real,” commented Van Buren, “& partly produced by the Message."3¢ 

What made the situation even more disagreeable now was the fact that 

Pageot was married to Mary Lewis, the daughter of Major William Lewis, 

and their young son had been christened “Andrew Jackson Pageot” in the 

White House. 

In taking his departure, Sérurier presented to Forsyth a detailed de- 
fense of French policy, just as he was instructed to do by his government. 
This would have been perfectly usual and appropriate, except that one 
phrase in the statement— "prétendu non-accomplissemen! '—conveyed the 
idea that Jackson deliberately communicated to Congress a statement 
about French policy which he knew to be untrue. This attack upon the 
President’s integrity was intolerable and Livingston was instructed to 
secure adequate explanations. It was just one more irritant to worsen 
relations between France and the United States. Livingston was also 
ordered to demand his passports and return home if the French persisted 
in their refusal to pay the indemnity.3? 

On March 8, Jackson summoned Forsyth and Van Buren to the White 
House for a discussion of Livingston's conduct. At the outset of the 
meeting the President said that he approved what his minister had done. 
Van Buren assured him that all true Democrats agreed. Forsyth then 
produced Livingston's letter of January 29 to Rigny and the three men 
“went through it very delibertely,” only regretting that McLane's note to 
Sérurier had been omitted. But do not worry about this, Van Buren 
assured Livingston in a private letter. “You know the Genls. fidelity to his 
friends & those who seek to injure you in his estimation without. grounds 
that are palpably well founded only destroy themselves." After further 
‘The full sentence reads: “Les plaintes M. le Président conire le prétendu vor-accomplise- 
ald чечен Gee Ка. Teo translation: "The complaints 


the President brings against the pretended non-fulfillment of the engagements taken 
Ade Govemment of the King." "TES roh end whether OF pot “prétendu” meant "pre- 
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discussion, the trio decided that the appropriation bill migh 
Chambers after all, despite Sérurier's recall. If only the king pde he 
Y Е 


us a plain, sensible, sincere & liberal minded man," Van р, n 

* геп у, d. 

wrote. then there would be no difficulty in maintaining "fry Чу 
bene 


cial relations between the two countries. The Genl. thinks he je eie 
certainly has, strong grounds for complaint & in such cases pq ае 
strongly—probably sometimes a little more so than is necessa. "ts 
is you know not implacable and returns to the relations of amp, he 
he can do so honorably), with sincerity & alacrity."38 7 (when 

Immediately after the meeting Jackson wrote to Livingston to 
him that his “course is fully approved.” Had the United States poe 
left Paris, the President wrote, "I should neither have been surpr Т 
disapproved the step—still as you could reconcile it to yourself to rena 
it is better. France has been in the wrong in all this matter and we pa 
keep her in the wrong.” Stick to your post, he counseled, and do wha 
you can to bolster American contentions and demands. The (155, Cry. 
tution will зай for France about the middle of March, he added, and vi 
bring further dispatches.” 

An appropriations bill to indemnify the United States was finally intr, 
duced into the Chamber of Deputies by the French minister of finang 
on January 15, 1835. It was immediately referred to а committee for ۾‎ 
report. Then, a change of ministry occurred on March 13 which returned 
the Duc de Broglie to the head of the department of foreign affairs as ell 
as head of the ministry. This change was seen abroad as a favorable sign 
for the payment of the indemnity. 

The committee report on the appropriations bill was returned to the 
full Chambers on March 28. It noted Jackson's message to Congress and 
attributed his unfortunate statements to a misunderstanding of the con- 
stitution of France and suggested that an acceptable explanation of his 
remarks ought to be demanded before France paid the indemnity. Ina 
speech to the Deputies, Broglie contended that Jackson's message vas 
not an official act of the United States and therefore not subject to any 
consideration whatsoever by the French government. Sérurier had been 
recalled. What more did French honor require? Nothing, Broglie an- 
swered himself, so let us approve the bill. 

‘The debate on the measure began in earnest on April 9 and continued 
for nearly ten days. “The opposition is very violent,” Livingston reported 
to Jackson, but the strong support of the ministry ought to overcome it 
and win passage of the bill.*! Very little in the way of new information 
ог arguments was presented during the debate, but it soon became clear 
that a majority strongly resented Jackson's language and felt they should 
do something about it. At length an amendment to the bill was proposed 
by E. B. A. Valaze which required "that the money shall not be paid untl 
the Government of France shall have received satisfactory explanation’ 
of the Message of the President of the Union dated the 2 Decr. last.” Tht 
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jll with this amendment then passed the Chambers on April 18, 1835, 


ote of 289 to 197 t 


Livingston was chagrined. The amendment, he informed Forsyth, “1 
think will render the whole bill nugatory.” To comply the United States 
must acknowledge the right of France to demand explanations about 
communications between different branches of its government. This was 

sterous, and “so humiliating that I have not hesitated to consider 
it as equiv alent to a rejection of the treaty and I shall therefore in obedi- 
ence to your instructions ask for my passports." 

Before leaving France, Livingston delivered one last. dispatch to Bro- 
glie which again denied that Jackson's message had impugned the good 
faith of the French government or contained а “menace” to win passage 
of the appropriations bill by the threat of reprisals. He then turned over 
the ministry to his son-in-law, Thomas Р. Barton, who served as chargé 
d'affaires. Barton was instructed to remain in Paris until the bill was 
presented to the Chamber of Peers and passed, after which he was to 
follow Livingston out of the country. “I take for my guide in breaking up 
the Legation,” said Livingston, “not only the general direction so to do 

when the law be rejected which I think it virtually is . . . but more 

icularly the instruction contained in your Despatch No 57 when you 
directed me to apply for my passport if no answer is given to my note in 
eight days." 

‘As for the explanation demanded by the Deputies, Livingston thought 
that in all likelihood they would be satisfied with nothing “unless it in 
Effect Declares that the President did not intend to call in question the 
good faith of the French Government or to suppose that they would be 
influenced by menace,” 

Livingston left Paris on April 29. He said he could not remain in 
Europe because that might be interpreted “аз evidence of a wish to 
resume my mission.” On May 5 he sailed from Le Havre for home aboard 
the 0.5.5. Constitution. 46 

The news of the passage of the indemnity bill by the French Deputies 
arrived in the United States on May 26. The first reaction was one long 
shout of thanksgiving, Once again the Jackson administration had tri- 
umphed and forced a European nation to pay its legitimate debt to this 
government. Once more a democratic President, elected by the “free 

choice of the people,” had scored a diplomatic victory. Even John Quincy 

Adams offered something approaching praise—although he quickly tem- 

pered it by criticizing the diplomacy involved. “The victory of President 

Jackson's Administration is complete,” he wrote, "and will sweep away 

every fragment of opposition to the remainder of his term. His experi- 

ment was a hazardous one, and the management of the negotiation by his 

Cabinet has exhibited great maladresse.” But Whig opposition was 

Worse, he confessed. It was typified by much “blundering, and has proved 

excessively unpopular."*? 
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sation” produced by the unexpected triumph ү 
modified somewhat by the realization that an explanation Of Jackson, 
message was required before the indemnity would be paid, This, у 
‘Adams, "throws an awkward obstacle in the way of a final settlemeny » 
But most Americans thought it a face-saving device that meant litle, 
hope, said William C. Rives, “that the silly condition" imposed by the 
French will not prove serious. “Ministers found it necessary, I suppose 
to assent to it as a sort of salve to the national pride.” Even opposition 
newspapers made light of it. The Washington National Intelligencer saig 
that France should accept Jackson's disclaimer that "nothing partaking of 
the character of intimidation” was ever intended by the United States, 
This should be repeated in the next State of the Union message and 
accepted as a full explanation.“ А 

Bur it remained for ће White House to pass judgment on what the 
French had done. And it came almost immediately. The Washington Сое 
on May 29 announced Jackson's reaction to the demand for an explana 
tion, It was abrupt and needlessly aggressive—but it said exactly what the 
American people were thinking and saying. “France will get no apology,” 
blared the Globe, "—nothing bearing even such a remote resemblance to 
one, that it can be palmed off upon the world as such by all the vaunting 
and gasconading of sputtering Frenchmen.” 

“Мо apology." That was Jackson's response. And that was final. 


The "great sc 


СНАРТЕК 16 


Democratizing 
the Government 


JACKSON'S BUOYANT MOOD AT THE BEGINNING of the year soured with each 
passing month. The winter was long and cold, the negotiations with 
France protracted and barren. And the General's personal financial situa- 
tion was getting worse each month. The $5,000 debt owed to Harry Hill 
could not be paid on January 1, 1835, and it began to draw interest at 
a staggering (for Jackson) 6 percent. In addition, for “the first time I have 
had to buy corn and forage to sustain my stock” and support “тпу farm 
this spring & summer." With the rebuilding of the Hermitage, and "my 
heavy expences here” in Washington, “I find my funds nearly ex- 
hausted."t 

These financial burdens were intensified by his son's incompetence. 
Jackson had no choice but to rely on him and trust him. But Andrew 
regularly disappointed him. His judgment was bad, his resolutions to 
improve worthless, his drinking becoming a problem, his laziness exas- 
perating, and his reliability problematic, Jackson showed his son infinite 
Patience. He lectured him constantly—which probably did more harm 
than good—but the old man felt it was his duty. 


You must, to get thro’ life well, practice industry with oeconomy. never 
Create a debt for any thing that is not absolutely necessary, and when you 
make a promise to pay money at a day certain, be sure to comply with it, 
ifyou do not you lay yourself liable to have your feelings injured and your 


reputation destroyed with the just imputation of violating your word. Noth- 
ing can be more disgraceful, or more injurious to a mans standing in 
Society, than the chai 


irge truly made that he has promised to pay money at 
а day certain, and violating that promise. I therefore repeat, create no 
debts, our real wants are but few, our imaginary wants тапу, which never 
ought to be gratified by creating a debt to supply them. 
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Of course, a constant burden for Jackson was his wretched 
Much of the winter he felt unwell and could not explain the cause, "y 
been severely attacked with pains," he wrote, but the nature of the "e 
and their location he did not specify. Just pain. Constant pain, Almo 
every day he suffered. ‘excruciating headaches. 1 shall when my head P^ 
better write you more fully," he frequently scribbled at the end of hi, 
letters. In the late spring his nose became inflamed, and to make matter, 
worse his old problem of "costiveness" returned. "My bowels are become 
quite torpid,” he told William Lewis. "and I have grown weary of taki 
medicine so frequently. I postponed it 100 long, having passed over three 
days without a passage.” He would then resort toa high cathartic, usually 
Dr. Rush’s “Thunderbolt.” "That would bring on nausea and severe diar. 
rhea which could totally prostrate him.* É 
His ill health tormented him to listraction. But even harder for him to 

bear was the illness or indisposition of his grandchildren. Infant ang 
childhood mortality being so high in the early nineteenth century, any 
sickness in children carried the threat of immediate tragedy. When litle 
Rachel became ill in the spring of 1835 nothing would do but that she 
be taken to the celebrated physician Dr. Philip Syng Physick, in Philadel. 
phia. When the doctor cured Rachel of her illness, the grateful grand 
ther wrote him a heartfelt letter of appreciation. 


My dear Sir, By Mr. Toland I presented my deep sense of gratitude for 
your kind attention to my dear lile grand daughter Rachel. She is now 1 
ay say perfectly recovered and to your skill and kind attention, under a 
kind providence, we are indebted for the restoration of our beloved child, 
for which 1 owe you a debt of gratitude that 1 am sure I never can repay, 
but will always be remembered with the most grateful and lively recollec- 
tions. With the assurance of what pleasure it will [give] me to have it in my 
power to serve you or yours, 


Andrew Jackson? 


Fortunately, at the time of Rachel's sudden illness she was already in 
Philadelphia, for Sarah had gone to stay with her sister Emma during her 
sister's confinement. But this, too, distressed poor Jackson. “1 have been 
very lonesome since Sarah left us,” he wrote. Another convalescent in the 
White House was Andrew J. Donelson. He came down with “ап attack of 
congestive fever” in January and it stayed with him for the remainder of 
the winter. This increased the President's burden because it meant he had 
to forgo the services of his trusted secretary. In April Donelson returned 
to Tennessee for a short visit to help him shake off the lingering 
aftereffects of his illness. 

Still, there were moments of pleasure. The early adjournment of Cor- 
gress on March 3 brightened Jackson's spirit, along with several stunning 
electoral victories in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Virginia. Slowly the 
Jackson magic was working itself deeper into New England and carrying 
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ledge to i 
Jackson could hardly believe it. He was ecstatic. "May epee ae 
sentiments you have expressed with regard to your future comme ШУ 
mmy son it is one that will lead you to respectability here, amd f 
immortali 1 have the utmost confidence in your pledge om this subia 

a n ture fame depends — 
when Lam in the silent grave it is in you, & yours, that my name i to bc 
perpctuated.—and to you, & yours, propriety of conductis my mme ш, 
be connected.” It was very important to Jackson that his name be “per. 
f Andrew's many char- 
acer defects. Also why Jackson thanked him and blessed him over эй 
over when he spotted any signs of improvement. “I thank my god you 
have taken this resolution," he wrote, “it insures your happiness Мете 
and hereafter and makes me happy.” The President sent the resolution 
10 Sarah because he knew that "she will rejoice to receive it"* 

So strongly did Jackson feel about the abuse of alcohol that in 1834 he 
agreed to sign a declaration prepared by a temperance organization, The 
declaration also included the signatures of two former Presidents, James 
Medison кой Job Quincy Adiens: 


DECLARATION 
Being satisfied, from observation and experience, as well as from medical 
testimony, that ardent spirit, as a drink, is not only needless, but hurtful: 
and that the entire disuse of it would tend to promote the health, the virtue, 
and the happiness of the community, we hereby express our conviction, 
that should the citizens of the United States, and especially ALL YOUNG 
MEN, discontinue entirely the use of it, they would not only promote their 
‘own personal benefit, but the good of our country and the world. 
JAMES MADISON 
ANDREW JACKSON 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS? 

Jackson himself never completely gave up alcohol, although he occa- 
Чопайу abstained for days and weeks at a time. 

In between the moments of joy, Jackson wrestled with his many com- 
Plaints. Sometimes he lacked the strength to cope with all his problems 
and infirmities and he took to his bed. These sieges lasted a very short 
time but they spared him worse relapses. At such times he meditated оп 

ture happiness when he could return to the Hermitage at the con- 
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clusion of his term in 
& every one that passes, СО! 

One of Jackson's persistent Pr 
of his “excruciating” headaches. was © fice 
office had given him nothing but ‘rouble virtually from the day he ap. 


feed the postmaster general, William Т. Barry. And the fault yay 
entirely Jackson's because pointed an incompetent, Worse, he 
had been warned abou yet һе chose to disregard the warning 
His old friend John Pope, former senator of Kentucky and recently ар. 
pointed territorial governor of “Arkansas by Jackson, wrote to the new 
President at the start of his administrat and told him what a dreadfut 
mistake it would be to appoint Barry to office. “He and his friends have 
fost us the state administration,” Pope told Jackson on February 19, 1899, 
док had nearly lost you the state. He iz not fit for any station which 
moral firmness."!! That should have 
given Jackson pause—and maybe did—but it did not last long enough 
to prevent the appoint eneral exercised poor control over his 
tinet selections at the beginning of hi 
out of his hands 
pointed, Barry prov 


established friendships 
ышып support during the Eaton scandal, That alone was enough 


fo cement Jackson's misplaced loyalty as well as ensure Barry's tenure 
even when the first cabinet was dissolved in 1831. 

The Post Office Department steadily deteriorated. Corruption seeped 
through its operation. Debts ‘mounted—both to banks and to contractors. 
Charges of inadequate service, “reckless” operations, and outright theft 
were all too common. Perhaps Barry himself was honest, said Amos 
ете Я but even his "best friends could readily comprehend how he 
might have been misled by corrupt men about him." 

Abc situation got so bad that many cities were publicly complaining 
about the lack of mail service that sometimes stretched from weeks o 
Dionths. Contractors regularly defrauded the government and thought 
nothing of raising their rates by more than a thousand percent. Event 
Ally the Congress decided to investigate and both houses established 
committees, The House committee, with a Democratic majority, ¥ 
chaired by Henry W. Connor of North Carolina; the Senate committee, 
with a Whig majority, was chaired by Thomas Ewing of Ohio. Both 
committees returned reports th: i 
agencies cad poem at excoriated the department for its gros 
„кемине was management—or rather the lack of it. Related 
5 corruption of the contractors and the inability of 
сносу wa with them. The investigating committees also cited 

ess" in the handling of the department's fi 
of cohen to feci ead oat nv s finances, the aw. 
relatives of department employees, the < 
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nt of facts, extravagance in printing costs, and the allowance o 
p "— (fictitious) bids that permitted the department to hand ou , A 
га" ntracts without readvertising,15 
“©те Senate report came on June 9, 1834, and said that the affairs of 
һе department were “in a state of utter derangement” 
me instances by a "total disregard” of the law 16 This re 
ж som of abuse against the administration during the summer of 1834 
B jd forced Jackson to take note of it in his next message to Congress. 
‘Although the Senate report could be dismissed by Jackson as brased 
because it represented Whig prejudice, no such excus 
away the House report, submitted on February 13, 1835. This report 
represented a Democratic majority and came complete with documentary 
evidence. It concluded that the finances of the department had been 
managed “without frugality, system, intelligence, or adequate public util. 
ity.” Every principle of “enlightened economy" had been ignored, the 
report went on. Ignorance prevailed throughout the department and 
expenses had not been kept within the bounds of income 17 

In other words, everything for which President Jackson stood—reform, 
retrenchment. and economy—had been violated by this single depart. 
ment. Corruption of every variety operated within his administration and, 
like so many other disasters that occurred during his two terms in office, 
this one could be laid directly at Jackson's feet because of his inadequate 
administrative control, his poor appointments to key positions, and his 
mistaken notion about loyalty and friendship when it came to running the 
government. The one thing Jackson prided himself about was honesty. 
It vas the one virtue he demanded of his department heads in the opera- 
tion of their offices. But, as was frequently pointed out, Barry was not so 
much corrupt himself as lacking in “moral firmness” so as to avoid en- 
trapment by the corrupt men associated with him. 

Long before the House report became public knowledge Jackson had 
decided to take action. It obviously meant the removal of Barry. But the 
General was reluctant to dismiss him since there was no evidence of his 
own misconduct. Instead he decided to shift him to another post—per- 
haps out of the country where he would be out of sight and out of mind. 

As a replacement, Jackson immediately thought of Amos Kendall. Al- 
most from the first moment of their meeting in early 1829 the President 
had resolved to award the former editor an important position within the 
administration. Kendall chose the position of Fourth Auditor in order to 
help institute Jackson's reforms; and he also provided invaluable assist- 
ance in the founding and editing of the Washington Globe. Now Jackson 
Wanted him as postmaster general. А 

He spoke to Kendall in midsummer 1834, although he did not mention 
1 “хаст position he had in mind. Kendall played coy. “Be assured that 

‘cel satisfied whether the occasion may arise in which your kindness can 

Made effective or not," he wrote Jackson; "and I beg you not to think 


‘occasioned in 
port stirred up 


е could explain 
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п you believe another would better 


service or give more strength to your administration. That m 
close your eventful career with success and honor, is а conga. 
more dear to me than any personal gain or convenience". ti, 

In the fall Jackson got more specific. In writing his State of th, u 
message he invited Kendall's help and spoke to him about needed 
forms in the Post Office Department. Kendall allowed that a beqe re 
trol of post office finances was essential and that a revenue of $3 ‘fF Con, 
‘ought more properly to be controlled by the Treasury. “1 shoud m 
the maner" he told Jackson, “on the ground where were I pres 
postmaster general I'd call on Congress to put an end to so dan 
a system." He would also have the money pass through the hand, a 
comptroller as well аз the auditor. “Having 14 ог 15 clerks whose the 
ness | cannot examine in detail, 1 should feel the responsibility of 
auditor to be fearful, if their work were not overhauled and revised Аң 
comptroller’s office." Instead of dispensing with these offices they should 
be "strengthened and made more efficient," he said.'* 

By now Jackson had definitely decided to appoint Kendall to Bary, 
position. Not only did Kendall's suggestions and comments exude eni, 
siasm about reforming the post office, but he had already demonstrated 
his capacity to do an efficient. job in the auditor's office. As for Barry, the 
President would quietly ship him out of the country. 

‘Sometime during the short 1834-1835 congressional session, probably 
around the time of the House report, Jackson offered the post to Kendall. 
He said that a change in the leadership of the Post Office Department vas 
absolutely essential and asked his friend to take it. But Kendall initially 
hesitated, both for personal and political reasons: for one thing the Sen- 
ate might reject his nomination; for another he had a large family and 
found it increasingly difficult to provide for them in public life.* Stil 
Jackson persisted. "There are many men who would be glad to accept the 
Department," he said, "and I suppose would put everything right there; 
but Г know you will."* What could Kendall say? Eventually he acquiesced. 
He simply requested that the appointment be delayed until immediately 
after the close of the short session of Congress and that his formal 
nomination to the Senate be held off until near the close of the next long 
session, Jackson agreed. 

The change of leadership was scheduled to take place on May 1, 1835, 
and was duly announced. But Barry proved recalcitrant. Initially he had 
agreed to go abroad but then "certain parties” who resented Kendall? 
climb to cabinet rank convinced Barry that he had been “I 

Jackson denied this and probably reassured him by promising a seat ° 
the Supreme Court in due course. In any event, Old Hickory “found 
means to obviate the difficulty,” and on June 1, 1835, the shift in person 
nel took effect: Barry went abroad as minister to Spain (although he de 
in England on his way to Madrid), and Kendall assumed the office 
postmaster general.?? 
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ough some of the President's own friends (like Taney) worried at 
Mhe the Kendall appointment and how it would be received, they 
fist ah ged their minds. "You are aware,” Taney said to Van Buren, 
ver A opieriained some apprehensions about the manner in which Mr 
“that Li appointment as Post Master General would be received. I am 
a vinced that I was entirely mistaken. The appointment is popular 

now Cy popular—with the great body of the people.” 
die reason for his popularity was the speed with which Kendall im- 
wed the operating efficiency of the department. He immediately estab- 
"vq а set of work rules for his staff.** He swept out the top administra- 
ihe replaced them with his two best clerks from the Fourth Auditor's 
хоке, Robert Johnson and Joseph Perry, with Johnson in charge of 
offic s. He appointed Preston S. Loughborough, "a man of superior 
dents." he said, as chief clerk. But far more important was his own close 
involvement with the operation of the department. “I superintended the 
tions of the system myself,” he later wrote, “and carried on a large 
von of the correspondence.” He roamed the halls of his offices. He 
Became acquainted with the officials and clerks and learned about their 
specifie duties. "I visited their rooms,” he recalled, "examined their 
Жой, and asked all needful explanations.” Where he spotted fraud, 
corruption, or suspicious procedures, he "rotated" the offenders out of 
Sffce Since contractors were one of the main sources of corruption 
‘through favors mostly), he announced to his subordinates that the ac- 
серпсе "of any present of value from any mail contractor or а free ride 
in stage lines, steamboats, or railroad cars carrying the mails" would be 
cause for instant dismissal. When gifts and free rides were sent to Kendall 
himself he returned them with “polite letters.” So energetic was his 
supervision and control of the department that within months he estab- 
lished а record of efficiency and honesty that won public respect and 

acclaim.’ 

Equally important was his reform of the finances of the department. 
Kendall found the post office confused and disorderly and deeply in debt. 
He left it solvent and organized, efficient and under tight administrative 
control. The department owed money to both banks and contractors, 
running into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, and was “subjected 
to continual embarrassment in devising ways and means to meet its 
engagements, "t6 Kendall acted immediately. He ordered a moratorium 
on all payments upon obligations incurred before the coming quarter. 
Incoming funds were used to pay current expenditures. “Extra allow- 
ances” were suspended; and any draft on department funds was automat- 
ically refused except by special arrangement.” Within two and a half 
months, Kendall had paid all debts of the preceding quarter; and, in 
addition, he had amassed а sizable surplus. Obviously, the department 
end the money to operate properly; it was simply mismanaged 
{der Barry. Thus, by mid-August, 1835, "the Department was disem- 

rassed."28 A surplus of over $100,000 in current operations existed 
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uld now begin to pay off the "old debt" owed to banig 


and Kendall co e 
g of 1836 this "old debt” was completely pred 


contractors. By the sprin 
dated. 

On April 1, Kendall 
informed him that the 
debt. Jackson's pain-etc 
his desk, warmly grasped 


proudly marched into the President's study 
Post Office Department was entirely cleareg 
hed face broke into a broad smile. He rose fr, of 
Kendall by the hand, and shook it vigorous, a 
"To sustain this economic efficiency, Kendall instituted new accounting 
and auditing procedures and halted the system which allowed the expen, 
ditures of huge funds with few and sometimes inaccurate records tp 
document the transactions. In addition, he established the “Inspection 
Office” to control field operations and check on contractors and local 


postmasters. He appointed special agents to exercise a rigid system of 
Supervision over the accounts of postmasters and the performance of 


contractors. 
h his reforms. He reorganized the depart. 


Kendall went further wid f е 1 
ration. All those things pertaining to the establishment, 


ment's entire оре! h 
supervision, and discontinuance of post offices were assigned to the "Ap. 


pouitments Office," supervised by a first assistant, All things pertaining 
РӨ шай routes and performance of contracts for carrying the mails were 
assigned to the "Contract Office" under a second assistant. And ай things 
pertaining to the performance of mail service under contracts were as- 
Signed to the “Inspection Office" under a third assistant. The supervi 
and control of all financial matters and "mail depredations" came directly 
under the postmaster general himself, through this chief clerk.” 
Reordering the department's financial operation required congressio- 
nal approval and action. Accordingly, a new Post Office Act was passed 
on July 2, 1836, which incorporated most of Kendall’s reforms. The 
measure was a “masterpiece” of loophole plugging, according to one 
historian.?! It rectified every source of mismanagement that Kendall and 
the two investigating committees had uncovered in 1834 and 1835. As for 
the financial operations, they were brought into conformity with the 
standard practice of other departments, and the unchecked fiscal respon- 
sibility of the postmaster general was terminated. Revenues collected 
were paid directly to the Treasury; the postmaster general estimated his 
expenses annually and these were appropriated by Congress, supple- 
mented from general funds when necessary. Furthermore, the act of 1836 
spelled out the responsibilities and duties of the postmaster general, and 
those postmasters whose commissions earned $1,000 became presiden- 
tial appointees requiring confirmation by the Senate for four-year 
terms.3? 

The reform act of 1836 not only provided efficiency and greater 
honesty in the running of the post office at the дерге. а also 
raked bee к delivery throughout the United States. There was 

provement over past performances in mail service which 
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found implications that по one at the time из 
wed improvement беа Ibn 
Mecelerated the already rapid industrialization 
uy ed a small part of the developing 
Lum ded the expansion of the railroad. 
telegraph. 

Amos Kendall ranks as опе of Andrew Jackson's most intelligent and 
pest appointments. He brought to the government service a dedication 
to Jackson's program of reform that was unmatched by any other official 
Combined with this were his energy, attention to d 

н, and intelligent understanding of public service. 
he told Caleb Butler in May, 1835, “upon the principle of not suffering 
any party . . - to promote the removal of good, faithful and quiet men 
whatever. may be their political opinion, and I mean to persist in it. 
Brawlers of any party who make politics instead of attention to their 
official duties, their constant occupation, 1 mean to cut adrift from the 
public service, if I cannot otherwise conquer that propensity. All of sup- 
port Lask for the administration from Postmasters is, a faithful, polite and 
obliging performance of their public duties." Kendall's reform of the post 
office was an important achievement of the Jackson administration, It is 
‘one important reason why Jackson's term in office ranks high on a list of 
kast corrupt administrations in American history. The determination of 
the President to extirpate corruption, matched by the dedication, energy, 
and skill of his cabinet officer, produced this remarkable accomplishment. 

The President supported and encouraged Kendall along every step he 
took to reform the department. Even before Kendall offically notified 
him of the new regulations he had established, Jackson had seen them 
and read them "with attention.” Although he was vacationing at the Rip 
Raps at the time, the General wrote to Kendall and told him how pleased 
and excited he was about them. “I have no doubt but much good will flow 
from them,” he said, “and produce faithful performance of duty by both 
contractors and postmasters, which was much wanted. . . . These regula- 
tions fully meet my approbation, & must all impartial men, & will enable 
Congress to legislate upon the intricate subject more beneficially & un- 
derstandingly."5* 

As important as Kendall's reforms were to Jackson's purpose of re- 
storing the government to virtue and honesty, they came at a price that 
по one at the time fully realized. They encouraged a fearsome swelling 
of the government's bureaucracy. Kendall's decision to institute three 
separate offices to run department affairs, each with its own assistant 
Postmaster general, reflected what was happening throughout the entire 
Sovernmental apparatus during Jackson's administration. In order to 
tighten control at the top and thereby ensure efficiency and honesty, new 
offices and bureaus were being set up with specific duties and respon- 
sibilities that freed the department head from administrative details so 
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of the nation. It con- 
Communications revolution that 
5 and the (coming) invention of the 


administrative 
have set out,” 
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that he could supervise the entire operation and run it accordin 
guidelines RH y Jackson at the beginning of his administration м 

But that created another problem that worried and offended the рү, 
dent. It produced a huge bureaucracy- It launched a new army of gover 
ment employees. It swelled the size and operation of government 
this struck at the very heart of Jackson's republican philosophy of reform 

Ofall the particulars cited by Jackson in his efforts at "reform retrench. 
ment and economy,” none was as important as restoring honesty ig 
government and reducing the size of government in order to protect the 
Feedom of the American people. The Jackson administration did much 
toward getting rid of corrupt individuals, although it made monumental 
mistakes such as appointing Samuel Swartwout as collector of the cus. 
tomis house in New York? But in the matter of reducing government, 
Jackson completely failed. He simply could not have it both ways: he 
‘could not reform the government by tightening the administrative pro. 
cess to root out corruption without approving the establishment of bu. 
sea in each department to investigate and oversee operations. More. 
over, Jackson could not prevent the expansion оГ governmental 
operations even if he tried. The amount of government business simply 
аме during the 1830s. It reflected an expanding economy and a 
mobile people. Like the business of America, the business of government 
Боотед. In fact, according to a Senate committee investigating this phe- 
powrenon, the expenditures of the government doubled in just a few 
years, rising from $11,490,460 in 1825 to $22,713,755 in 1833. “The 
Pire character and structure of the Government itself,” warned the 
ig a great and fearful change.” Take the 
land office as an example. It alone did so much business that it generated 
two tons of official paper in 1833 which was stored in bundles "in the 
most confusion” in the attic of the Treasury building. The immense 
volume of government business necessitated administrative improve- 
ment if the department heads expected to have any control over the 
operations of their departments. 

‘And Jackson insisted on such control.” He kept after his cabinet offic- 
ers to institute “reform"—his word—which would improve service 
and eliminate corruption and waste. For example, he regularly sent a 
list of complaints brought to him about the "dissopation and intoxica- 
tion" of personnel in the various bureaus of the departments. "The 
Secretary of the Treasury is charged to cause strict inquery to be made 
into the above,” he wrote on one occasion, "and also into the habits of 
all the clerks in the Treasury Department, that all given to dissapation 
reported, that they may be dismissed from office & the Executive Dept 
кке сеш риса PETENS of dissopated habits in their 

"9 The t also noted that particular individuals in 
ihe Weis end Fou ОВЕ OOREEN were eres ай HUS POUR 
billiard rooms” and that other clerks and their wives received books 
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d other presents. If inquiries into these charges proved true, he said, 
and fenders were to be removed immediately." 
Jd son appreciated that his constant surveillance of the bureaucracy 
en sit well with officeholders, but he considered this "an honorable 
did ial for my administration." It proved his worthiness of public 
test have long since perceived that no administration will ever com- 
sr the affection of the office Holders which seeks to extirpate abuses 
imi) which acknowledges the right of the people to reach through the 
3% ajon of the Chief Executive, every subordinate officer, and thus to 
remove all who shall have given dissatisfaction to the public. "40 
Because of Jackson's personal vigilance and insistence, all the depart- 
s underwent some form of reorganization to improve their opera- 
tions, What resulted, as a consequence, was the creation of new bureaus 
that tightened and strengthened central control of the department by йз 
head. These bureaus provided professional supervision of departmental 
operations and improved the field service. They drastically cut down the 
perwork and attention to minutiae that had been the lot of cabinet 
officers in the past.‘ 

An example of this bureaucratic growth can be seen in what happened 
to the State Department. Jackson had called for its reorganization, and 
three times, in 1833, 1834, and 1836, new bureaus were added, Under 
Secretary McLane а structure was established in which a chief clerk func- 
tioned as undersecretary who supervised all bureaus. There were eight 
such bureaus: the diplomatic bureau with three subdivisions, two for 
Europe and one for North and South America; the strategic (consular) 
bureau; a home (authenticating certificates) bureau; a bureau of archives; 
a bureau of pardons; copyrights and the library; a disbursing bureau; a 
translating bureau; and the Patent Office. Similarly, the War Department 
was reorganized in 1832 and 1833, as was the Navy Department, and, of 
course, the Post Office in 1836.42 

Frequently these bureaus appeared from nowhere and just grew. Be- 
fore long they became monstrosities, not only in size but in cost and 
operation, and they had to be subdivided. A case in point was the Patent 
Office. This office was set up by President Thomas Jefferson in 1802 
within the State Department and assigned a clerk. The granting of patents 
was a presidential function on advice of the secretary of state and there- 
fore the secretary's office was intended to help with the paperwork, Be- 

fore long the clerk of this office started calling himself the "superinten- 
dent of patents,” a title that the Congress formally recognized on April 
23, 1830. The enormous number of patents requested during the 1830s 
(reflecting in one respect the vitality and growth of American life and 
institutions) could sometimes take Jackson half a day to process. So 
Congress passed a bill on March 3, 1836, establishing the Office of 

issioner of Patents within the State Department. The commis- 
sioner was authorized to superintend and perform all acts dealing with 
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patents, and he was appointed by the President with the consen, 
Senate. The presidential signature was no longer required on of, 
and this lightened Jackson's administrative responsibilities cony; Pie 
The same thing happened with land grants. Thus, a onetime "deri 

{ commissioner and assigned a chief К ча 


elevated to the status ol er and 3 vh 
subordinate examiners and clerks of his own.** And it was only die a 


"m i layed havoc with 

This natural devolutionary gas oer, mi quus Jackson's a 
intent to reduce the size and opera ро ment. But there 
absolutely nothing he could do about it—not without destroying T 
purpose of government and its needed functions. Andrew [аср бе 
Ped over the country during a time of unprecedented expansio Pre. 


perity, and growth. The government simply kept pace with that pho 


enon. И 
Qn: obvious advantage of this bloated bureaucracy for Jackson was y, 


sion of executive patronage. ‘That meant he could exercise 

am of his administration, the government, and the party, And ы 
hat meant an increase in presidential power. All of which sent shiver 
down the spines of Whigs. On January 6, 1835, John C. Calhoun intr. 
duced a resolution into the Senate that a select committee be formed to 
inquire into the extent of the executive patronage, the causes of the great 
increase, and the expediency and practicality of its reduction. As chair 
man of that committee, Calhoun made a long report on February 9 ang 
locked horns with Senator Benton in a “very sharp and spicy debate.” 
‘Among other things, Calhoun revealed that 60,294 persons were em- 
ployed by the executive branch of the government, and when pensioners 
Pere added to that figure a total of 100,079 individuals were direct 
dependent on the public treasury. In less than ten years the number 
employed by the executive had doubled.** 

Surely Jackson delighted in some of the advantages that accrued to him 
оп account of these changes. He certainly took pride in the benefits 
resulting from the reorganization of the departments. On account of the 
bureau system, reported one official, "order and system have been estab- 
lished. Economy in expenditures and efficiency in service” had been 
achieved. “And, above all, the department now knows what is done,” and 
what is not.*5 More than that, said Jackson, the people can now reach into 
the government, through their President, and pluck out the subordinate 
officer who had proved unfaithful and unsatisfactory. 

It has been noted many times (and forgotten as frequently) that Jad- 
son's presidency inaugurated an era of “creative administration.” I 
deed. Since the inception of the government under the Constitution 
there had been only two formal administrative reorganizations. Under 
Jackson virtually every federal department was “reformed,” and the Pos 
obs and Land Office, which employed more than three-fourths of de 

n personnel of the entire government, underwent major ovi 
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ine operation of the government expanded and changed, so did its 

as he oP arance and arrangement, No longer did the executive office 
preal aP e, Treasury, War, Navy—cluster about the White House 
ЛҮ did, They had scattered to new locations to find more 

they ovfyarters to accommodate their ever burgeoning operations. 
O Department moved to G Street as did the Treasury Department 
The S tE Office. When the Post Office building went up in flames in 
and 1886, a new location was found on 14th Street, Suddenly, ike 

CM, at large, the capital had expanded in every direction. It 
ipe com mute but visible testimony that a new and modern age had 


provi 
=. all this growth and change in Washington there was one enor- 
Mi benefit that surpassed all others: the democratization of the institu- 
im government. Through the expansion of employment, a large work 
нге vas introduced into government service, and under Jackson that 
forjjovment opened up to citizens of every class and section of the 
шу. Running the government was now something in which all Ameri- 
con, could participate. It was not reserved for an elite. Jackson's principle 
CT ration in order to promote popular government was really achieved 
rough this natural process of growth rather than a system of removals 
and replacements. ў 
‘thas been argued by one modern historian that Jackson's appointees, 
in terms of their social, economic, and education backgrounds, were not 
much different from those of his predecessors. Thus, government service 
Tas not really opened to the masses but rather remained with the same 
"lass of bureaucrat that had always controlled it.47 Even if this argument 
is true, it must be remembered that the perception of Americans at the 
time was quite different. They believed a democratizing process had 
occurred. As tens of thousands of new faces joined the government 
service, Whigs naturally assumed that a massive execution of incumbent 
officeholders had taken place and that their positions had been filled by 
political hacks and mindless partisans. “A Reign of Terror” had been 
instituted, they wailed, and Jackson's “spoils system" (as they called his 
rotation policy) introduced the riffraff of society into the operation of 
government. Public service had been debased. “The government, for- 
mally served by the elite of the nation,” complained one man, "is now 
served, to a very considerable extent, by its refuse."** 

The very fact that Jackson's policy became widely known and accepted 
asa “spoils system" reinforced the perception that the "elite" had been 
replaced by the “masses.” This perception in turn convinced Americans 
that Jackson had firmly (and everlastingly) established the principle that 
government service was open to all, not just the few. The protracted 
debate over rotation publicized and popularized Jackson's contention 
that "no one man has any more intrinsic right to official station than 
another.” Henceforth, government office would be open to all; and the 
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argument over the wisdom of that principle only added to the 
climate of democracy that characterized Jackson's administra, 

It was the establishment of the principle rather than the qi ^ 
of individual appointed—that ultimately advanced the dem, e уре 
сез. By throwing open government service to all citizens (һер Po 
Jackson actually did choose his appointees from the same clas, ^ ™ 
predecessors), he brought "endless sources of vitality” to ihe tit 
administrative" from the "body politic," according to another hi 
ап Thereafter, the relationship between the people and thay 0 
mental operation was never again seen as a process best left in the hand, 
of the rich, powerful, and wellborn—even when the rich, powerful ac 
wellborn were actually appointed, as they continue to be to this бу 

The establishment by Jackson of the principle that government serie 
is open to all was unquestionably the most important result of his efforts 
to “reform” the Washington bureaucracy. It constituted an import 
milestone in achieving self-government for the American people. It fur. 
ther strengthened the bulwark of freedom. 
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Refusing to wear his den 
tures, Jackson sat for this 
minature portrait by Samuel 
M. Charles in 1835. White 
House Collection. 


Bloated, grumpy, formally at- 
tired, and propped against a pil- 
low, Jackson posed for this 
daguerreotype on April 15, 
1845, just weeks before his 
death. Library of Congres. 


City of Washington, from Beyond the Navy Yard, 1833" by George Coote 
is presently hanging in the Oval Office of the White House, White House Calle 
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Jackson's "Grand Fantastical Tour" of 1833 as drawn by Hassan bc 
shanks "under the immediate superintendence of Maj. Jack Downing." L 
of Congress 


Sarah Yorke Jackson proved a great consolation to 


the Presbyterian Church, Library of Congress 


during his final years and together they joined 


Andrew Jackson, Jr. had 
опе interest in life, as this 
picture indicates, and it ulti- 
mately killed him. The por 
trait is attributed to Ralph E 
W. Earl. Ladies’ Hermitage Аз 
sociation. 


The "Great Father" and his 
Indian "children." On the 
wall can Ье зесп a picture of 
Columbia standing trium 
phant over the prostrate form 
of Great Britain. William L 
Clements Library. 


‘The bombastic, tumultuous 
“Old Bullion,” Sema 
Thomas Нап Bemon of 
Missouri, Jackson's ablest 
and most vocal supporte ^ 
Congress. Library of Ce 


The elegant and 
Nicholas Biddle, “Czar Ni 
as the Jacksonians liked to call 
бип, as drawn by J. B. Longacre 
about the time that his bank 
came under presidential attack 
National Portrait Gallery, Smith 


sonian Institution. 


This sketch of the first attempt upon the life of a Presid: 
drawn by an eyewitness. Library of Congres eran М 
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Roger B. Taney. With the excep- 
tion of Van Buren's election to 
the presidency, nothing gave 
Jackson greater pleasure than 
raising Taney to the position of 
Chief Justice of the United 
States. Library of Congress 


The learned and fastidiously dressed Edward Liv- 
ingston, whom his friends and admirers called 
"Beau Ned." Library of Congress 


the last and least competent of 
John Forsyth was the la íi 


four secretaries of state during Jackson's adminis. 


tration. Library of Congress 


Louis McLane never learned the 
art of serving Jackson's needs in 
‘he cabinet and consequently his 
Political career came to an 
abrupt end. Library of Congress 
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Benjamin F. Butler astounded 
Jackson by the speed with which 
he took control of the attorney 
general's office and mastered its 
duties and responsibilities. L 


brary of Congress 


vi Woodbury. one of Jac, 


ore capable and indust 


pintees to the cabinet, Libra, 


f Congre 


n Jadson 
dem- 


Henry Clay, wl 
alled “that roaming, lying 


mong other thing! 
he greatest 
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ded by many as th 
senator in American history. ^ 


chitect of the Capitol. 
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A Question of Freedom 


AN OLD WOMAN FEARED THE DEMOCRACY was headed for destruction and 
damnation. Her woeful cries finally drove her granddaughter into writing 
the President and conveying her deep sense of apprehension and anxiety. 
"The late arrival of catholicks to our peaceful and happy land” was the 
cause of her forebodings. And a rumor alleged that Andrew Jackson was 
himself at "heart а Roman,” that he intended establishing "an Inquisition 
in the United States,” and that together “with the blood thirsty priest" 
һе would drench his “native land with the blood” of his countrymen. Oh, 
say this is all a dreadful lie, the granddaughter pleaded in her letter, and 
spare an old woman the miseries of "these poignant fears."! 

Jackson's response was gentle. He was not in the habit of responding 
to such letters, he said, but in order to give the old grandmother some 
“peace of the mind” he offered her a statement of his religious faith. 


1 was brought up a rigid Presbeterian, to which I have always adhered. 
Our excellent constitution guarantees to every one freedom of religion, and 
charity tells us, and you know Charity is the reall basis of all true religion, and 
charity says judge the tree by its fruit. all who profess christianity, believe 
in a Saviour and that by and through him we must be saved. We ought 
therefore to consider all good christians, whose walks correspond with their 
Professions, be him Presbeterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, methodist or 
Roman catholic. let it be always remembered by your Grandmother that по 
established religion can exist under our glorious constitution? 

Thoughts about religion periodically reminded Jackson of his pledge 
‘oRachel to join the church once he left office and could not be charged 
with playing politics. As soon as his term in office ended and he retired 
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to the Hermitage he vowed to profess his faith in a formal deda 

commitment. But before he could retire the matter of the pean” 

succession must be resolved, and that necessitated the convocation = 

Democratic party at a national convention and the formal поп, 9f the 
ion, 

a candidate. ч 

Not that Jackson doubted who that candidate would be, Martin 
Buren had long ago won his support and allegiance, and if the Pre Van 
of the United States had anything to say about it, the next pre 
Would be the Little Magician himself. But already there were г 
work to block that succession, forces that expressed not only their disas 
of Van Buren personally but their resentment and anger at what Jade 
had done to the country and the principles and ideals he had engrafteg 
upon the Democratic party. 

His “revolution” infuriated some men. Despite Jackson's commitment 
to republicanism and states’ rights, he had done more than any previous 
President to strengthen the central government, especially the executive 
branch, He advanced the doctrine of direct representation of all the 
people by the President. He sought to provide executive leadership of 
Congress, to control the Treasury, and to determine legislation by a 
judicious use of the veto. Whigs—and some Democrats as well—detesed 
these things. They feared the drift of the nation under his leadership 

toward a popular democracy. And they positively abhorred his policies 
оп the Bank, tariff, and internal improvements, as well as his handling of 
the French indemnity claim. The thought of these policies and practices 
continuing under the presidency of a hand-picked successor quickened 
their determination to do something to prevent it. “The agitating ques- 
tions which have for the last two years given so much bitterness to the 
disenssion in Congress,” reported Major Donelson, "are now displayed 
with all their force upon the Presidential canvass." 

The dissatisfaction, especially within his own party, proved stronger 
and wider than Jackson ever anticipated. He regarded Democratic oppo- 
sition to Van Buren’s elevation as nothing more than a combination of 
nullifiers and Bank men who hoped to disrupt the party and ensure the 
election of Henry Clay. As usual, he sniffed out a conspiracy, one hatched 
by Clay for his own benefit, and directed by John С. Calhoun, John Bell, 
and other dissidents. To his shock and surprise he soon learned that a 
number of old friends also verged on open revolt and would not submit 
to a rubber-stamped candidate. 

The rebellion flared first in Jackson's own home state and it was led by 
“John Bell, Davy Crockett and Company.” They prevailed on Judge 
Hugh Lawson White to seek the presidency in open defiance of Jackson $ 
expressed wish. Bell’s purpose, according to Old Hickory, was “that 
might secure his re-election to the speakers chair, and recharter the U- 
States Bank."* He is "a very ambitious gentleman,” said David Camp” 
bell.? As for Crockett, there was no way to account for the antics of at 
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proached Richard 
ances they turned to 
anted with the Presi- 


e loon. Bell and Crockett reportedly first a 
saf of Kentucky, but when he rejected their adv 
е Because he had become increasingly disench 
Whi, policies and cordially and actively disliked Van Bure personally, 
Judge white succumbed о Bell's seductive appeal. Accordingly, a major. 
J of the Tennessee congressional delegation in the House of Кейс. 
iM qatves held a meeting in December, 1834, and nominated White for 
president. They rejected Van Buren in part because of his supposedly 
“malevolent” influence on Jackson, but in greater part because of Vay 
Buren's connection with Lewis and Eaton, who were opposed by ihe 
Carroll faction in Tennessee, which had engineered Eaton's defeat for 
the Senate іп 1833.7 

Jackson was mortified by this development. ‘That Judge White, an es- 
истей and valued friend, would league himself with such males 
to bring discredit on his leadership and administration deeply offended 
the old warrior. The very fact that it was done "in opposition toa national 
convention” showed how underhanded, conspiratorial, and antidemo- 
craticitwas. "You will find from information every where that the oppo. 
tion, and particularly the nullifiers, are taking him up,” the President 
wrote to Alfred Balch, one of Van Buren's oldest supporters in Tennes- 
see, "and Mr. Bell and Co. are more intimate with Duff Green and the 
nullifers than with the friends of the administration.” He likened them 
to Aaron Burr and said they would soon be denounced as “Т raitors to 
the Democratic republican cause.” Their object is "to destroy this ad. 
ministration” and “build up a colossal monied power to corrupt and over 
shadow the government." All the “opponents of popular rights,” he said, 
are invited to support White in order to ^ ‘destroy the landmarks of party." 
This suits precisely the views of the ever vigilant enemies of the cause of 
Republicanism.” They conspire against me, he ranted, but all I have ever 
tried to do was preserve the identity of the Republican party as embodied 
in Jeffersonian principles based on the rights of the people and the states. 
“T have labored to reconstruct the great Party and bring the popular 
power to bear with full influence upon the Government,” to maintain 
“democratic strength unbroken” and to “perpetuate” the power of the 
people.* 
Bring popular power to bear upon the government! That was Jackson's 
great object as President. He genuinely strove to advance the course of 
democracy in America. And he believed the Whigs would deprive the 
People of the right to elect their President if at all possible. They there- 
те encouraged White's nomination to strip Van Buren of southern 
support and thereby throw the election to the House of Representatives, 
Clay would be chosen President. “The idea that he [White] is 
Popular in the south,” wrote Major Donelson, “. . . was well suited to the 
laste of Whigs and Nullifiers."9 : 
White's “betrayal” gnawed at the President throughout the winter. It 
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"is a mortification to me,” he kept muttering. Did White no, 

this conspiracy was designed "to destroy me, and all the fects ta 
administration, and hand me down to posterity as an old dotarg “м, 
by corrupt office holders, and corrupt office seekers.” He yar "leg 
traught that he even spoke to White's new wife and urged her y °° 
her husband that "he had got into a false position, & if he did no "lom, 
himself from it, he was politically lost." sate 

Apparently Jackson was correct in arguing that Clay plotted to enc 
age as many candidates as possible and thereby send the election 
House of Representatives. "I concur with Mr Clay,” wrote Senator go е 
min W. Leigh of Virginia, “that in the actual state of things, it is as „> 
and perhaps better, that there should be as many competitors in ice 
against Mr Van Buren as can be brought out with a hope of geting 
single state—tho the actual state of things 1 deplore as à 
evil, "11 "Divide and conquer,” cried Jackson, that is the Whig strategy, and 
once again they would deprive the people of their right to choose thes 
President and hand it over to corrupt politicians in the House of. 
sentatives. "Remember this prediction,” he warned, "and look ош foy 
apostates in Теппеззее.”!? 

Jackson also plotted. He liked to pretend that he had not attempted in 
any way to control or influence the presidential choice of the Democratic 
party. He believed that the selection belonged solely to the national 
nominating convention. But he also believed that the convention would 
—indeed, it must—nominate Van Buren. No other choice was acceptable. 
And now, with the endorsement of the “apostate” White by “professed 
former friends,” it had become necessary to head off other possible 
nominations by calling a national convention as soon as possible. In faa, 
immediately. 

Moreover, the Whigs gave every indication that they would not (some 
said "could" not) hold a convention. For one thing, their strategy called 
for a House decision and that could best be achieved by encouraging the 
states to put forward many candidates, both Democrat and Whig. For 
another, they feared a free-for-all between Clay, Calhoun, and Webster 
at a convention that would tear the party to bits. "We are commencing 
a singular schism,” laughed Churchill C. Cambreleng, “—їһе prostrated 
condition of the opposition . . . they must now I think divide—Clay and 
Calhoun will try and keep together and Webster will probably bang 
himself on his own hook—They are talking of Judge White or of any bod 
against Van Buren but its idle work—the battle has been fought and won. 
thanks to the able tactics of the triumvirate.""3 

As predicted, no convention of Whigs was held. They "cannot agree 
upon any one man," declared Joel Poinsett. Possible candidates were Ih 
to their own devices in seeking nomination. Naturally the party п 
to the stand-by tactic of allowing different states to propose favorite 509^ 
In due course the Whigs in Massachusetts put forward Daniel Webs 
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с time that Alabama announced her su 
ate ever, dropped out of the contest acid ina 
Cha. of a favorite son, Justice John McLean. Without strong western 
favor Clay recognized the hopelessness of his cause 
T events subsequently revealed, the principal Whig candidate turned 
оң wo be General William Henry Harrison of Ohio, nicknamed "Old 
Tippecanoe” because of his victory over the Indians in 1811, who was 
peed to win western votes (especially after McLean withdrew from 
f race) and the support of those who preferred military heroes as 
presidential candidates. What remained of the old Anti-Masonic party 
Tio swung behind Harrison. Jackson gave a loud snort to "Tip's" nomi, 
ation. He dubbed him, от sa pidgeon." 
Democrats convened in Baltimore on May 20, 1835. b 
Кее it would be “filled by high talents and more than ны 
‘ny previous convention." Since there had only been one previous Dem- 
‘cratic convention, that prediction was not hard to make. And, indeed, 
the showing was impressive. More than six hundred delegates showed up 
from all the states but Alabama, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Illinois 
“Jam amazed at the prodigious turnout of Democratic Volunteers assem. 
bled here,” wrote Blair (who was covering the convention for Jackson and 
the Globe) to the President. "If you had sounded your trumpet to put 
down Nullification, more enthusiasm would not have been inspired than 
1now see manifested to put down the machinations of the blue and white 
"15 Jackson was humiliated that there would be no representation 
A Tent. “My heart bleeds,” he told Blair, "to think that my 
native & adopted states are the only ones unrepresented.’ Eventually 
an obscure Tennessean, Edmund Rucker, who happened to be in Balti- 
more at the time, was corralled into attending the convention as a dele- 
gate and he delivered Tennessee's entire slate of 15 votes to Van Buren. 
twas an exceedingly stupid thing to do, for it provided the opposition 
press with ammunition to taunt Democrats over their "Ruckerized Office- 
17 


The delegates assembled at ten o'clock at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore and selected Andrew Stevenson of Virginia (recently 
rejected by the Senate as minister to Great Britain) as permanent chair- 
man. He urged the crowd in his speech on assuming the chair to choose 
a candidate who would carry out the principles and reforms of the Jackson. 
administration. After two days of organizing themselves and writing 
resolutions, the members unanimously nominated Jackson's choice, Mar- 
tin Van Buren, as their candidate for President.'? When the result was 
announced the delegates broke into "loud and enthusiastic" cheering 
that continued for some time. The only problem that worried the manag- 
Ens of the convention at first was the split in the Pennsylvania delegation, 
"presenting the rivalry between the Wolf and Muhlenberg factions. Hap- 
Pily, both sets of rival delegates voted for Van Buren. 
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The selection of Vice President, however, did not до as well y 
Buren headed the ticket it was obvious that the second place кеу, 
to go to someone trom the west or the south. The south wanted d 
C Rives of Virginia, but the west preferred Richard M, Johnsa ian 
tucks. Indeed, there had been talk that the west would even inne 
Johnson for the presidency. “1 hope the West will not inis 
Richard," worried Joel Poinsett, "Col Johnsor 
and a brave indian warriour, vet 1 do not enjo d 
chief of this great nation"?! Supposedly Johnson had killed the | the 
chief Tecumseh during the War of 1812, but that did not concer 
delegates as much as Johnson's open “association” with a mula 
tress "The idea of voting for him is loathed beyond anything tha p 
occured with us." Jackson learned from а Tennessee friend. "I pray М 
to assure our friends that the humblest of us do not believe that a m 
random shot, even if it did hit Tecumseh, qualifies a man for Vice Prey. 
dent." But Jackson did not react to these warnings. He was gratified thy 
another westerner would find favor with the party, and since Johnson 
came from Kentucky and had strong western backing the General offered 
no complaint. 

The convention in Baltimore went on to nominate Johnson over Rives 
by a vote of 178 to 87. Johnson's count barely reached the required 
two-thirds vote needed for nomination. What made the difference was the 
15 Tennessee votes provided by Rucker. Virginia was scandalized. Just 
before the voting began, John Mason of Virginia rose to announce that 
his state could not support any one who could not “maintain and cary 
out the political principles" that Virginia held sacred.?3 When Johnson 
received the nomination in spite of this threat, the Virginia Democrats 
declared that they had no confidence in Johnson’s principles or character 
and therefore would not support him.** 

The convention adjourned at 9 P.M., Friday evening May 22, after 
selecting a committee to write an address to the electorate. What finally 
resulted, according to a recent historian, was a long statement “similar 
to the platform of a modern convention, setting forth Democratic princ- 
ples, past accomplishments, and future policies." The committee issued 
the address on July 31. It emphasized Jackson's oft-repeated contention 
that the Whigs were intent upon a policy of "divide and conquer” to subvert 
the popular will, just as in 1825. And this election was “one of the most 
important that had ever occurred in our country,” since it involved not 
only the fate of the party and republicanism, “but the continuation of that 
wise course of national policy pursued by Gen. Jackson, and upon wh 
his administration has been based.” The statement specifically si? 
those measures relating to foreign affairs, the tariff, internal improve 
ments, and the Bank of the United States. Then it trumpeted the V^ 
and patriotism of the party's leader, Andrew Jackson, 
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is not a liberal or candid man who does not and ought not to feel 
and exalted, at the spectacle which his country now presents, both 
me and abroad. When was it ever more, if indeed so prosperous: 
public or private credit more stable? Prices so high? The People 
When did it ever progress so rapid in wealth, in arts, and useful 
ledge, and public spirit, or national character? When so erect amon 
mations of the earth? Never. Have we not then a right to say, that these 
se the blessings of a President and Republican administration? These are 
triumphs of Democracy? And what else but the union of the 
Republican Party and confidence in the virtue and patriotism of Andrew 
Jackson, the Chief Magistrate of the People's choice, could have done this? 
Md when the political and ambitious men of his day, who have assailed and 
штей him shall be mingled in the dust, with the thousands whose 
amples they have imitated; when no record shall be found of their memo- 
fies, or any recollections of their services, this Patriot will be the admiration 
every American, and the highest example of political virtue. 


ж hot 


jı was wise to confine the address to Jackson's character and achieve- 
ments, for in them the committee could expect to command an enthusias- 
tie public response. It was in the growth of American democracy under 
Andrew Jackson that the electorate recognized the ever unfolding success 
oftheir experiment in freedom. His achievements, his character, and his 
commitment to liberty and democracy comprised the guarantees for the 
nation’s continued progress and happiness. The statement was little 
more than an evocation of praise for the name and works of Andrew 


оп. 
d Hickory himself greatly admired this statement of principles and 

ishments not only because it heeded his warning about the Whig 
strategy to throw the election into the House where the will of the people 
could be subverted, but also because of its generous acknowledgment of 
his continuing battle for the rights of the people against the greed and 
avarice of ambitious demagogues.?” 

Once the convention nominated Van Buren as his successor, Jackson 
breathed a deep sigh of relief, even though a long campaign lay ahead 
before the electorate would register its will. But Jackson always had 
confidence in the public, in their virtue and in their ability to sense the 
right political course to follow. The sole danger arose from "apostates" 
whose "conspiracies" menaced freedom and jeopardized popular suf- 
frage. He only hoped that the worst danger lay behind them now that the 
Democratic party had officially named its presidential candidate. 

On Monday, July 6, Jackson decided to flee the heat and oppression of 
Washington and escape “for retirement and ease” to the Rip Raps, his 
favorite vacation spot.** With him he took Emily Donelson and her chil- 
dren, his son and family, Ralph Earl and, for the last ten days, Major 
Donelson, along with six servants. He decided against returning to the 
Hermitage since the house was still undergoing repair. Major Lewis, who 
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retumed to Tennessee in the spring, reported favorably on the 

of the rebuilding. The foundation was in excellent condition he Pte 
the walls “perfectly sound.” New windows had been inset dmg 
мете “of very prety size and proportion and vill look much t 
the old ones." The roof had just gone up and with any һу, EM 
should be ready for occupancy in the fall. There wat noj, © оше 
himself could do to advance the work and so he was urged pu Чы 
some rest and relaxation at the Rip Raps.?? and ger 

The President did try to relax. But in vain. “Business 
follow me every where,” he complained. His excruciating 
never let up, even out of the White House. In addition, he һай Fan 
feet, a pain in his side, a hacking cough, and his eyeglasses чы 
adjustment. The strain and pressure of his duties aggravated his x 
ened condition and instead of diminishing at the Rip Raps, as à 
they suddenly worsened. For, without warning, he was abruptly еу, el 
toa situation that portended something truly frightening and dang 
Amos Kendall notified him of the circumstances shortly after he үн, 
arrived at the Rip Raps. It seemed that civil disorder had broken out once 
again in South Carolina.*9 

On July 29, 1835, a steamboat entered Charleston Harbor carrying a 
cargo of mail which was duly delivered to the city's postmaster, Alfred 
Huger. As he supervised the sorting of this mail, Huger discovered thou. 
sands of antislavery tracts addressed to the city’s most prominent citizens 
‘The American Anti-Slavery Society, founded in Philadelphia in 1883 by 
Lewis and Arthur Tappan, William Lloyd Garrison, and Theodore 
Dwight Weld, among others, had begun an intensive propaganda cam. 
paign to convince the nation (and southerners in particular) that slavery 
маз an abomination and should be terminated immediately.” The society 
marked the beginning of a momentous reform movement that would 
vastly overshadow in importance (as well as obscure) all of Jackson's 
mighty efforts at reform, 

Huger was dumbfounded by what he saw—and quite at a loss as to what 
he should do. So he wrote an express letter to the postmaster general in 
Washington and requested instructions. Meanwhile he planned to keep 
the material safely locked away. Unfortunately, word of its presence 
quickly spread through Charleston and by evening an angry mob, num- 
bering over three hundred, formed in the streets and started to march 
upon the post office. But along the way they were met by the city guard 
and persuaded to return to their homes. A few of them, however, waited 
inthe dark for several hours and then broke into the post office and 
the abolitionist tracts. The next evening, July 30, 1835, amid wild scene 
of rejoicing, a bonfire on the Charleston parade grounds consumed е 
incendiary” material, fed also by effigies of Garrison, the Тарэл» 
Weld, and other abolitionists. Although it was an act of public diso 
several leading South Carolinians declared the action necessary 0 "® 
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dangerous propaganda from freely c x 

T easy planets and restless slaves st ating ina community 
(tpe situation worsened when a commi 
former Governor Robert Y. Hayne, to 
ersin gapasan za ien and to bı 
d objectionable. legal elite, appointed by 
temorized city. And they presumed the right te e Aa ied ш 
Kendall responded immediately to Huger’s urgent lower He said tha 
the inflammatory materials should be intercepted but he канса а 
“with as little noise and difficulty as possible.” He was gerne afraid 

of creating a larger incident over the matter, » afrai 


ч and so he decided 
best course of action was to give no instructions at all bur te phobies 
postmaster individually to act on his own, He told Huger that мы ш 


ful examination of the law, “I am satisfied that i 
rgo чо йде атан ac mae ушы 
their carriage or delivery on account of their character or tendency." Bor 
hecontinued, “I am not prepared to direct you" to deliver the tracts. The 

t offices exist to serve the people in all the states and are not to be 
used “as the instrument of their destruction." Although he had not seen 
the material himself, Kendall said he was prepared to believe Huger's 
description that they were in character “the most inflammatory and in. 
cendiary—and insurrectionary in the highest degree." Never knowingly, 
therefore, would he aid in the circulation of such tracts. "We owe ag 
obligation to the laws, but a higher one to the communities in which we 
live.” If the laws be perverted to destroy the communities, then, he said, 
“patriotism” dictates that we disregard the laws. 

So Kendall threw the decision back at Huger: “I cannot sanction, and 
will not condemn" what you have done. You must evaluate the character 
of the tracts and then decide yourself what is best. 

Before anything else, Kendall feared the political consequences of his 
act. That gave him pause. Since a presidential election was approaching 
and the Democrats had already named their candidate, he did not want 
to jeopardize it by a move that could trigger a major domestic squabble. 
Besides, his own confirmation as postmaster general awaited the return 
of Congress in December. And there was always the fear, given the 
temper of South Carolina and the temperaments of its leading politicians, 
that the specter of nullification would be raised again. Who knew what 
bloody consequence might then ensue? : 

Even so, the incident involved a question of freedom, the right of 
individuals under the Bill of Rights to free speech and a free press. And 
that question demanded appropriate attention by the administration. 

Kendall wrote immediately to Jackson at the Rip Raps for direction. He 
enclosed copies of his correspondence with Huger and admitted that his 
Tesponse had been dictated by his desire to avoid creating a clamor. Не 
Added that he had given orders to the Washington postmaster not to 
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RACY 
deliver such tracts "except to such persons as claim them ay 


scribers. I think these steps carried out will pacify the Soni cl tub, 
Jackson replied by return mail. He expressed his sorrow and 
such men live in this country “as to be guilty of the attempr 2 
amongst the South the horrors of a servile war.” If hey could bere b 
he said, they ought to be made to atone for their wicked deed wight 
lives. But, he allowed, "we are the instruments of, and executor, у à 
law; we have no power to prohibit anything from being transported 
mail that is authorized by law.” The only thing that can be done 2 
continued, is to deny delivery to anyone except those who realy ie 
Scribe to them, just as Kendall had directed in Washington. Once yp, 
subscribers are known, they will be shunned by "every moral and goes 
citizen” in the community and this will shrivel circulation and seg y 
problem. Obviously Jackson believed that ай right-minded citizens wow 
condemn abolitionist propaganda because it fomented slave uprisings sf 
Jackson deeply regretted the attack on the Charleston post office 
nonetheless, and particularly the seizure by force of the abolitionis 
tracts. Defiance of law always provoked him. And it was becoming fright. 
eningly prevalent during the 1880s, another sign of the disturbing 
changes occurring throughout the United States. “This spirit of mob. 
is becoming too common and must be checked,” he declared, “ог ere 
long it will become as great an evil as a servile war.” And the instigator, 
of such violence must be punished, "or we will soon have no safety under 
our happy Government and laws.”3? 
Thus the President admitted that neither he nor the postmaster general 
had the right to interfere with the delivery of mail authorized by law. 
Therefore, until Congress reconvened and could pass appropriate legis. 
lation to outlaw the delivery of abolitionist tracts to protect public safety, 
“we can do nothing more than direct that those inflamatory papers be 
delivered to none but who will demand them as subscribers.” And in each 
instance, Jackson said, the names of these subscribers should be taken 
down and “exposed thro the publik journals as subscribers to the wicked 
plan of exciting the negroes to insurrection and massacre."** 
Jackson's position placed him between the two extremes created by the 
event since he disapproved using the mails to distribute inflammatory 
materials to foment civil strife and abhorred the method taken by the 
Charleston mob to prevent distribution. He thought public pressure 
could intimidate subscribers until such time as Congress altered the law 
to authorize postmasters to confiscate the material. It was always clear in 
Jackson's mind that Congress had the authority to act to preserve public 
order and that only federal authorities could "dispose" of the mail 
But Jackson's position raised any number of problems. Who should 
decide what constituted “inflammatory” materials? What role should the 
states play? Surely what South Carolina regarded as inflammatory could 
be vastly different from what New York might find objectionable. In the 
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Fe Jad obvious. The law 
Чай, on the other 
is for giving post- 


La gher” ie 
band rua freedom in deciding upon a course of action. In amener, 
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r g.off policy calmed the hotheads in Charleston and undoubtedly 
pis hande ied ап even greater crisis. Throughout the summer and fall 4 
Prefer of southern communities passed resolutions forbidding the dis- 
pation of abolitionist tracts and in some places vigilante committees 
мете formed to make sure these resolutions were respected.® Kendall 
"hose not to interfere and finally established the policy, as stated in his 
1835 annual report of his department, that postmasters should obey any 
sate laws forbidding the circulation of incendiary printed materials Jack. 
son did not approve this policy—namely, allowing the state to determine 
the execution of federal law—but he chose not to interfere with the 


administration of the Post Office Department. Instead he went to Con. 


Pahis seventh annual State of the Union address, delivered on Decem- 
ber 7, 1835, the President called on Congress to enact legislation which 
“will prohi under severe penalties, the circulation in the Southern 
States, through the mail, of incendiary publications intended to instigate 
the slaves to insurrection.” But John C. Calhoun and other nullifiers in 
Congress objected to Jackson's approach. They wanted a law that forbade 
delivery of abolitionist tracts in any state or territory where local law 
forbade such material. In effect, the controlling hand in the matter of 
delivery would be local. This Jackson would never allow. So neither 
Position became law. Instead, the Post Office Act of July 2, 1836, forbade 
Postmasters from detaining the delivery of mail. Unfortunately, south- 
mers regularly violated this law and chose to believe that federal author- 
ity over mail ceased at the reception point. 

Jackson's attitude and response to this incident have been unfairly 
Giticzed. For one thing he has been charged with calling abolitionist 
ats “unconstitutional and wicked."** He did no such thing. He called 
the attempt to foment insurrection and servile war “unconstitutional and 
ied." Moreover, Jackson's position was correct as far as it went: the 
must be obeyed. If the law is wrong it must be changed through due 
ly it but no mob, and certainly no state authority, can change federal 

` Where Jackson can be severely faulted is in his failure to enforce 
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law after its passage on July 2, 1836,* and in his lack of preci 
pinpointing which federal authority decides the “incendiary” charage in 
abolitionist propaganda, and then providing for an appeal, As Witt, = 
Leggett, editor of the New York Evening Post, declared: “If the m iam 
ment once begins to discriminate as to what is orthodox and what ee 
oci opinion. what is safe and what unsafe in tendency, farewell gg 
ЕНГ ош freedom,” And, as a future attorney general later decides 
in 1857, a postmaster may refuse to deliver mail of an incendiary chara, 
ter but itis up to the courts to decide what is and what is not incendiary s 

Jackson did not provide strong leadership in this matter. He let it drit 
out of any legal (and federal) control. He did so because he feared 
provoking civil strife at a time when the French question still boiled, And 
һе was also concerned about Kendall's confirmation. He was enough of 
a politician to sense the need to leave the question alone and go along 
with Kendall's easy solution. 

Furthermore, like most Americans in the carly nineteenth century, 
Jackson lacked any deep and abiding sense of civil rights. With all his 
‘concern for freedom and the need to defend the individual against arbi- 
trary government, he could not advance beyond the limitations of his age 
and grapple with the larger question of personal civil rights at the heart 
of this problem. Nor was he disposed to leave the matter to the courts 
for decision. Jackson had a low opinion of judicial review, given the 
decisions rendered in the Bank and Indian cases. Since he had no ready 
solution himself, and worried over the dangerous consequences of an- 
other confrontation with South Carolina, he chose to leave the matter to 
whatever compromise his postmaster general could work out. 

In effect, then, the government preserved the right of abolitionists to 
distribute their tracts through the mails. In so doing it reaffirmed the 
principle of free access to the mails uncensored by the government. But 
by turning its head and pretending not to notice, the government also 
permitted local postmasters to stop the mail to oblige the laws of south- 
ern states. Jackson did not command Kendall to pay attention to these 
Violations, for, unlike the nullification crisis of 1832-1833 when South 
Carolina flagrantly defied the established law of the land, the incident in 
1835 did not involve a specific law. It involved jurisdiction, about which 
there was conflicting interpretation. 

Butit also involved freedom of the mail, which supposedly Jackson м 
trying to protect; and it involved the right of the individual to prote 
himself against a government telling him what he could or could not read 
or subscribe to. For Jackson to force delivery of the mail every time it ® 
stopped in the south was certain to provoke conflict without settling the 
essential question of freedom. Obviously the answer to the problem hat 
tobe found in the courts, but neither the President nor the Congrest Y^ 
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that route. Jackson should have guaranteed the deliv 
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ipe al Y fact his position. But he would not enforce it. And he would 
at was ce it because he was not ready to apply to the courts when the 

x enfo out the character of the pamphlets came into question. His 
question was typical of most Americans at the time. Application for 
reluca gecision of political and private rights—even when involving 
rpretation—was not accepted procedure in the early nine- 

ony century. That developed only in time and after many crises and 

meroversies, including Civil War. 

comson’s instincts were good. He knew what should be done, but he 
«Аа not sec how enforcement was possible without inciting a confronta- 
боп that could lead to bloody conflict. With the spoliations question still 
ding and with the French currently strengthening their military pos- 
cin the West Indies to blockade the southern coast in case of hostili- 
ties with the United States,“ Jackson chose to pursue a prudent course 
d home and thereby avoid division and discord. Once again he showed 
how cautious he could be when circumstances dictated. Once again he 
indicated a willingness to overlook provocations from quarrelsome states 
жеп a larger danger to the country threatened. Once again he demon- 


ед the dimensions (and limitations) of his statesmanship. 


CHAPTER 18 


"The Republic Has 
Degenerated into a Democracy» 


== = 


Tue USS. CONSTITUTION SAILED INTO NEW YORK HARBOR on Tu 
June 23, 1835, and was welcomed by a cheering crowd who had come i; 
the wharf to greet the retiring minister to France, Edward Livingston, 
Their happy cries brought a great sense of relief to Livingston. His fear 
that he might somehow be blamed for the disaster in France immediately 
vanished. The crowd noisily followed him to his lodgings in the city and 
massed around City Hall at the public reception given in his honor. Ten 
days later at a Fourth of July dinner, Livingston gave an intensely patriotic 
speech, е conclusion of which the audience shouted in unison, “No 
apology!" "No explanations!” and “Hurrah for Jackson!”! 

Livingston explained to the press that his return should not be misin- 
terpreted as an “evil omen.” Rather he felt that the President needed to 
know his views more fully about the situation and that a personal inter 
view was the only satisfactory way to do it. The press almost universally 
praised him for his diplomatic efforts, particularly after his last letter to 
Broglie of April 25 was published in the newspapers.? They called it an 
extraordinarily able state paper. “Thank you, thank you, my dear Sir, а 
thousand times for your valedictory letter to the Duke de Broglie,” wrote 
George Dallas to Livingston. “There are parts of it which will be immortal 
in the diplomacy of America:—the whole о argument, style, and 
patriotism, is admirable. If you had done nothing for your country ab 
but the penning of this single epistle, 1 should say that you had done 
enough for fame and for universal affection." 

Tn accounting for his actions abroad, Livingston prepared two report 
опе for Forsyth dated June 21, and the other to Jackson. In the 
to Forsyth he explained that he left France "in order to show mo* 
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jy the serious light in which this con 
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{ely needed to hear. Indeed, the President 


d was unusually effusive, 
лов later thanked him again for his “kind and affection? 
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dition would be considered 


Yo 


n 
ы „gston formally resigned his post on June 29. He felt һе had com- 
pleted his mission and that his "services can no longer be useful t my 
County.” Forsyth accepted it but said that the President could not let Has 

without an expression of his “regard and respect, the result of many 
Fears of intimate association in peace and w Although there had been 
diferences "on some points of general policy" between Livingston gud 
the administration, Forsyth noted, the President had always valued he 
minister's “singleness of purpose, perfect integrity, and devotion to your 
country.” It vas an appropriate but not an overly flattering letter, and 

George Dallas felt it inadequate to Livingston's outstanding diplomatic 

efforts. “I only wish that I had been the writer of the letter in reply to your 

resignation,” he wrote: “it does not meet the case.” If the letter was 
less fulsome in praise than expected, perhaps it reflected the 


administration's disappointment that the indemnity still remained un- 
"m 


On the basis of Livingston's report to the secretary and the President, 
new instructions were prepared for Thomas Barton, the chargé in Paris, 
He wastold to remain at his post but not to take any action. The President 
had authorized the Rothschilds to receive the indemnity, should it be 
forthcoming, and would so inform the French government without de- 
marding its payment. "For yourself,” the instruction read, "you will, if 
the bill of indemnity is rejected, follow Mr. Livingston to the United 
States.” If the money was made conditional, he was to await further 
orders but maintain “a guarded silence.”? 

Once these new instructions had been dispatched to Barton, the Presi- 
dent went off on vacation to the Rip Raps. Jackson felt that the next move 
iged to the French. Everything was in place to receive payment; if 
“twas refused then he would take further action. “The French matter only 
vid S" he wrote Kendall, after disposing of several items of business 
j him, “and if she does not pay the debt before next Congress, I will 
e ‘peak to Congress the language of a true American and of truth, and 

ч that from her equivocation and dishonorable subterfuge, all inter 
ж € Ought to be closed with her until she complies with her Treaty; 

recommend Letters of Mark and reprisol until the debt is made. 
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Think on this and let me have your views.” Then he addeq. wc. 
of the opinion that France will pay the money without apoj opt " 
nation; from me she will get neither. "* “= 
While on vacation Jackson received word that the chief jus, 

Marshall, had died on July 6, 1835, after serving on the high Ја 
thirty-five years. It meant that Jackson would have a real Pu for 
shape and influence the Supreme Court just as decisively as he тыт 
other two branches of government. He had already added усу d e 
to the court, none of whom were distinguished. His first appoint, 
John McLean at the very outset of his administration. The position 
nally had been slated for William T. Barry, but after Barry agreed ү 
the post office, the seat went to McLean.’ Then Justice Bushrod үү, take 
ton died in 1829, after serving thirty-two years, and Jackson replaced h, 
with Henry Baldwin of Pennsylvania. Baldwin was а longtime friend any 
a popular congressman who had helped bring Pennsylvania ino ihe 
Jackson camp. The Senate overwhelmingly approved the choice on Jan 


ary 6, 1830, by a vote of 41 to 2.19 
The seven-man Supreme Court remained relatively stable for the next 


five years. Then Justice Wayne Johnson of South Carolina died and was 
replaced by James M. Wayne of Georgia, who was confirmed by the 
Senate early in 1835. By this time Jackson was having increasing dificil, 
in getting his nominations through the Senate, especially when the trium. 
virate of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun took after him and raised serious 
objections to his choices. His nominations for the Treasury and the Cour 
of St. James's (Taney and Stevenson) were both turned down 
The resignation of Justice Gabriel Duval of Maryland set the stage for 
yet another confrontation between the President and the Senate. Since 
Duval came from Maryland and since Jackson was very anxious to reward 
Taney for his loyalty and past services, the President decided to nominate 
him to replace Duval. He did so on January 15, 1835. The Senate waited 
to the last day of their short session—which ended on March 3—to take 
any action. It was the same day that Jackson awaited Senate action on the 
fortification bill. So great was his expectation that he sat in an antecham- 
ber in the Capitol until 1 л.м., Wednesday morning, March 4, signing bills 
as they were hurried to him. At length the Senate refused to pass the 
fortification bill and postponed Taney's confirmation, which was tan- 
tamount to rejection. Instead they voted to do away with Duval 's seat and 
reduced the court to six members. But the House refused to go along 
with this scheme and the bill failed. When the secretary of the Senate 
brought the news of Tancy's defeat to Jackson, the old man threw down 
his pen, growled that it was past midnight and that he would sign no тоге 
legislation from scoundrels. And with that, he strode out of the build- 
ing. 
vo ie be Chief Justice was dead and two places оп the court remained 
| For the higher position many distinguished members of 
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that Associate Justice Joseph Story would be named since he 
sor hoped hc most outstanding jurist in the country. Bat Jackson could 
aspera political or constitutional principles and that ended Storys 
‘Webster had a passion for the seat but he, too, was dismissed 


eg Thomas Har Benton, but Benton made i clear that he 
sone emt ke if was fered Yo me: Taney i my favorite for that 
"should vet I Barbour next.” He added that the man selected should 

иу to the post, instead of hanging on until he stumbled 


int as chief jus 
ke бааа eun Sata sone ered ete 
iens. He reckoned that the past few months had vastly improved his 
tions: es of controlling the upper house. Several factors contributed. First 
Ж he spring elections had gone against the Whigs in а number of 
Ж, especially North Carolina and Virginia, The fall elections were 
шү ikely to go the same way and that might add several Democrats to 

ec Senate. As it happened, the sudden death of two opposition senators, 

е Кот Connecticut and the other from Illinois, also improved Jack- 

Son's strength in the upper house. Second, he expected to win the admis- 

Жоп of the Michigan Territory into the Union as a state, thereby adding. 

жө seats to the upper house. Unfortunately, the Democratic majority in 

the Territory had been "rather hasty in their movements" and organized 

their government before they were authorized to do so by Congress and 

that delayed Michigan's admission.’ Third, the Supreme Court had two 
vacancies and it was unthinkable that they would be left unfilled because 
ofa difference of opinion between the President and the Senate. Finally, 
Jackson had over the years taught the opposition that when they rejected 
опе of his nominees he tended to leave the position vacant. Or, if possi- 
ble, he appointed someone even more objectionable. As he later said in 
offering advice to another President: “I could recommend to Mr. [John] 
Tyler to do as I did, whenever the Senate rejected a good man, on ће 
ground of his politics, I gave them a hot potatoe, and he will soon bring 
them to terms, and if not, if they leave the office not filled, the vengeance 
of the people will fall upon them.” 

Jackson's “hot potatoe” in 1835 consisted of a package. What he 
planned was the appointment of Taney to Marshall's place and Philip P. 
Barbour of Virginia to succeed Duval. Both would be proposed together 
one tied to the other. And since Marshall and Duval came from Virginia 
and Maryland respectively, Jackson's appointment of two men from the 
ише states eliminated any objection to them on the grounds of geogra- 
Phy. (The switched places was the only difference.) Then, to really ram 


his appointees down the throats of the senators, he proposed to renomi- 


And Taney he meant to 


М 
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nate Andrew Stevenson as minister to Great Britain, even though g 
son had already been rejected. The post had been vacant since t 
Buren's rejection in 1882 and this renomination served notice q Vm 
would remain vacant unless Stevenson was confirmed. t it 

Except where friendship was involved, most of Jackson's a 
became "means of liquidating political debts or purchasing pejii a 
His appointments to the courts also fell within this political rubric ang 
his nominations to the Supreme Court carried the additional со 
tion of the candidate's place of residence, Jackson always tried to 
tain an even geographic distribution for the high court. Since friendy 
politics, and geography constituted the President's total criteria for ap. 
pointment, most of his selections were predictably substandard. To „ү, 
McLean turned Whig and forever schemed to win a presidential nomina., 
tion; Baldwin lacked judicial experience and repeatedly demonstrated 
marked bias in favor of the Bank of the United States; Wayne harbored 
opinions contrary to Jackson's regarding states’ rights, even though he 
came from Georgia. The record so far was abysmal, as many critics noted, 
“He has not yet made one good appointment," declared John Quincy 
Adams. “His Chief Justice will be no better than the rest.” As it subse- 
quently developed, his only outstanding appointment to the Supreme 
Court was Roger B. Taney as chief justice. And Taney's appointment 
more than made up for the rest.’ 

These appointment problems, to be decided when Congress recon- 
vened in December, the uproar in South Carolina over the abolitionist 
tracts, the French indemnity matter, and other official duties commanded 
Jackson's thoughts and attention at the Rip Raps during the summer of 

1835 and dashed all hope of finding relaxation and rest." He vacationed 
for forty-one days and paid a total of $576.87 for lodgings for himself, 
five other adults, two children, and six servants.!? Fortunately, his head- 
aches disappeared, so he counted the vacation a great success. On August 
17 he returned to Washington while his son and daughter continued on 
to Philadelphia to purchase furniture for the Hermitage to replace what 
had Бите. 

Once he was back in the White House Jackson's headaches started up 
again, for the city verged on total chaos, "a scene of horrible disorder." 
Rioting had flared intermittently for nearly a week and considerable 
property had been destroyed. What started it off, according to the local 
press, was the appearance of an emissary from one of the abolition soci 
eties, a Reuben Crandell, who distributed “incendiary publications 
among the negroes of the district” which were “calculated to excite them 
ke eisai ste bloody course" that led to the Nat Turner Rebel- 
Seabee нау lell was arrested in Georgetown and jailed, but 

everal free blacks, “having incendiary publications in possession 
Ig vent to insolent expressions," were set upon by а mob of some 
"ty or fifty men. Once whipped into a frenzy, the mob attacked bot! 
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and persons. On Wednesday night, August 12, three houses 
f a mile of the White House “were pulled down” and then set 

idst the yels of infuriated madmen,” What intensified the 
е according to Secretary of the Navy Mahlon Dickerson, was the 


ablaze 
volenti опе of Jackson's “hired domestics,” a mulatto man named 


и 
усеш had “rec. some inflamatory papers from the North” and was 
при them to other “persons of color." The mob threatened to 


wm and search the White House even when informed that the “felon” 
EM ged. It will not happen now or later, said Dickerson, "without the loss 
lives." 

of toe rios paralyzed the black community with fear for their safety. 
‘These riots were not uncommon in the Jacksonian age and reflected 
many underlying currents that touched on economic, social, and psycho- 
ойе! disorders that afflicted this fast-changing society.?! An older gen- 
fron could not believe the havoc that had been set loose in the past 
few years. Not only were Americans shooting at their President, they were 
rioting and burning and looting. A wholly different society—and an in- 
tenscly frightening one—seemed to be emerging. "We grieve to report 
these things,” commented the Washington National Intelligencer: Clerks 
garrisoning public buildings; United States troops posted at their doors; 
the windows barricaded to defend them against the citizens of Washing- 
ton. “We could not have believed it possible.”?? 

Jackson laid a "severe censure" upon the Washington authorities for 
not suppressing the riots immediately. However, once he returned to the 
capital, the midsummer madness seemed to abate. Shortly after his return 
a deputation waited upon him and demanded that Augustus be dismissed 
from his position. 

Jackson glared at them. “Му servants are amenable to the law if they 
offend against the law,” he growled, "and if guilty of misconduct which 
thelaw does not take cognizance of, they are amenable to те. But, I would 
have all to understand distinctly that they are amenable to me alone, and 
tono one else. They are entitled to protection at my hands, and this they 
shall receive.” 

He dismissed the deputation with a wave of his hand. A little later a 
secretary reminded the President that Augustus could read and write and 
that Jackson's enemies might induce the servant to steal his papers and 
Teports in order to broadcast false information. 

"They are welcome, sir, to anything they can get out of my papers,” 
the General replied. “They will find there, among other things, false 
grammar and bad spelling; but they are welcome to it all, grammar and 
spelling included. Let them make the most of it. Our government, sir, is 
Оше upon the intelligence of the people; it has no other basis; upon 

Capacity to arrive at right conclusions in regard to measures and in 
án to men; and I am not afraid of their failing to do so from any use 
‘an be made of any thing that can be got out of my papers." 
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ation does not provide the whole truth, sig 
the people а false impression. the 


i * said the President, “if they can't know all, let them kı 
Ness os The more they know of matters the ешт" 

This optimistic view of the people, this belief in their goodness ang 
wisdom, this trust in the masses “to arrive at right conclusions" — qi, way 
What was wrong with the country, cried the Whig press, and has fomenta] 
the civil disturbances of the past several years. In noticing the 
riots in Washington and the riots in other cities relating to the presence 
of blacks in society, these newspapers blamed it all on the fact that the 

(٤ that “the Republic has degenerated intg 


masses had risen to political power, 
ш Democracy.” So said the Richmond Whig, and this contention vas im. 


mediately endorsed by other Whig journals. 
What has brought about “the present supremacy of the Mobocracy?” asked 
wer is plain. Andrew Jackson and his "dem. 


the Richmond paper. The ans 
agogue adherents” have been in hot pursuit of the majority for over ten 


years, “They have classified the rich and intelligent and denounced them 
as aristocrats; they have caressed, soothed, and flattered the heavy class 
of the poor and ignorant, because they held the power which they 
Wanted." Practicing the maxims of Robespierre, they have "unblushingly 
nd atrociously" drawn a line in society, proscribing the business clases 
and "directing the hatred of the multitude upon them as Aristocrats and 
their foes; and they have deeply stirred for their base ends, that unworthy, 
that nearly universal sentiment in the human mind, the jealousy which the 

feels towards the rich." We appeal to the columns of the Globe, 
Pontinued the Richmond Whig, for the truth of what we say, and "to the 
State Papers of Gen. Jackson himself; not one of which is exempt from 
the reproach of an artful appeal to the passions of the poor and igno- 
rant.” Small wonder, then, that mobs terrorize cities, burn buildings, and 
assault citizens. They are encouraged by the President and his "dema- 
gogue adherents.” 

“The Republic has degenerated into a Democracy,” wailed the Richmond 
Whig, and democracy has produced nothing but wretched government 
and civil disorder.** 

А great many people agreed with this assessment. They had seen à 

war hero ride to power on the enthusiasm of mobs. They had 
watched his so-called reforms produce a spoils system, the destruction of 
the nation’s currency and credit system, the annihilation of republican 
و‎ the E of executive despotism. And it all 
rise to power of i; whom and his 

беш ша trie pepe oC iorum people Jackson 
Democratic press—particularly the Globe—quickly responded 10 
this шә The people эге hated by the rich and the monopolist г 
кашынды because they have terminated elitist power in the 
ing a government devoted to principle and justice. Be 


But fragmentary inform: 
secretary, and might give 
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Tate the greed of the 
ducing every evil in 
0 deliberately foment 
scredit the democracy. 
s and violence through 
the recent panic? “Were 


the people will not support the ideas and tole 
аше fey have been denounced and accused of pr 
rich "Y But if the truth be told, it is the rich wh 
soci and discontent in the nation in order to di 
discon endeavored to spread panic and madness 
фер the . . . Bank leaders and the whol 


not Ù a le band of disappointed 
00 cians and speculators who invoke through the Public н ihe 


ing of swords, the flashing of dirks, and the a 
nhe = Democracy which has gained its victories Hane ed 
P jc intelligence sustained by the popular suffrage of the country?" 
Pro put down the Democracy! That was the objective of these “Bank 
leaders" and speculators. And it was to be achieved through "panic and 
madness and violence"—anything. Then, with democracy gone, Jackson 
iia his works would tumble with it and the aristocracy would reassert 
‘heir mastery over the people. — 
Now there was a new source of discord "rearing its ugly head" across 
the land, the Globe contended—a danger of catastrophic proportions, 
‘tending to civil war and disunion, which is always held in reserve to 
supply excitement” when every other device failed the Whig leadership. 
“Who is the great propagator of the SLAVE EXCITEMENT, which hos 
already produced mobs in many of the cities and villages of the North as 
well as the South; which . . . has driven the father, the husband, and the 
master, to rush beyond the laws to destroy the instigators of a servile war 
...? Kis ARTHUR TAPPAN, the president of the abolition associations 
“the archenemy of the present Administration—the devoted instrument 
ofan opposition which invariably draws on his magazine for the elements 
of civil commotion, when all the ordinary political firebrands have been 
extinguished."26 
Just look at the urban riots that had taken place recently at so many 
different locations around the country—in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, and even the city of Washington. Did not the public see the 
connection between this violence and the antislavery agitation? “Behold 
ye Liberators, Emancipators, Abolitionists, the fruits of your extrava- 
gance and folly, your recklessness and your plots against the lives of your 
fellow man! Behold!"27 
Put simply, abolitionism was nothing more than a concerted plot to 
destroy the democracy, insisted the Globe. And who were the abo 
ists-—the rich, the elite, the privileged. They were the disappointed 
Politicians with no popular support who therefore sought influence and 
Power through violence. They were not motivated by concern for the 
‘lave. They hated and feared the black man. They simply wanted to 
gain their lost power—lost because of the advent of democracy. They 
: ited the destruction of the people and so they sponsored havoc and 
"Ped to bring the whole country to civil war. Then, when they had 
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reduced the nation to ruins, they would reestablish their ol ird 
and make this a land of the rich and powerful. ы ком, 
"Yes, Democracy is the cause of all this fury on the part of the 
cratic faction,” pontificated the Globe. And all because "it ig nor 
a minority to rule. It will maintain the rights of the People. ү К-ы 
consent that the Government shall succomb to a Bank monopoly 1 
not surrender the Constitution to factious incendiaries, and hence Yl 
chargeable with all the crimes which those enemies of the country cont 
IMs 
ically, commented one newspaper, many of the agitators are 
owners themselves. They are the rri malcontents like 
ie, and Duff Green, who use the slave question to promote ser 
улг] poer "Their ultimate aim is the dismemberment of the Ung, 
and the establishment of a southern slavocracy. “Who agitate the slay, 
question?" was the editorial query of one Democratic paper. "Who seet 
to produce sectional parties, founded on local jealousies, to obliterate the 
great landmarks of party founded on principles?" Surely the entire cou, 
try "must have observed that the active instruments of Mr, 
especially Mr. MeDuffie and Duff Green, immediately set to 
On this sensitive chord in the South” now that the tariff question had been 
laid to rest by the administration. And they found cooperation from their 
northern allies. "Тһе Northern Bank Aristocrats now see their only hope 
is, breaking the ties which heretofore united the Northern and Southern 
Democracy, and this may only be effected by encouraging a sectional 
feeling." This was the reason, argued the Democratic press, that these 
"Northern Bank Aristocrats” encouraged the nomination of Hugh Law- 
son White for the presidency. “They secretly rejoice at the activity of their 
abolition friends in the North, as it contributes to this end, and at the 
same time affords them an opportunity . . . to render a Bank candidate 
acceptable . . . to the Southern opposition in the House of Representa- 
tives if they shall succeed in subjecting the presidency to its disposal." 
By the mid-1830s it dawned on such Democrats as Jackson, Blair 
Kendall, Taney, Benton, Van Buren, and others that the rise of demo- 
cratic government under the aegis of Andrew Jackson had generated such 
fears and anxiety from its opposition that a counterattack had been 
launched in which an ingenious array of issues was employed: first the 
Bank issue, then nullification, and now slavery. In their desperation, the 
opposition had even resorted to civil disorder and the destruction of 
private property. By raising the slave issue and provoking urban violence, 
these malcontents in the north and south hoped not only to put an end 
to popular government but to the Union itself. The "stupid" will ofthe 
people would be hushed in the convulsions brought on by a fratemal 
struggle between the north and south. Thus does democracy breed is 
Jackson and other like-minded Democrats genuinely saw abolition 2* 
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исе dedicated to the dismemberment of the Union 
an ail їч ‘of the democracy. They labeled it a violation ohne 
dise" erty rights, and an assault upon liberty. Only madmen and cow- 
0 реа deliberately raise the slave issue and bring it into prominence. 
2l, hose intent on the termination of the American experiment in 
cary encouraged abolitionist agitation. The Globe warned of what might 
next. It predicted that the question of slavery would be formally 
Pj in Congress at the commencement of the next session. This was 
Tap object pressed by the opposition in several States, . . . They are 
"T memorials precisely upon the plan of the Bank panic politi- 
Dos, to produce excitement upon the subject, ultimately to connect it 
ith political movements against the Administration." The enemies of 
Jemocracy would thus drag the dangerous and explosive problem of 
Slavery into national attention with the object of provoking bloodshed 
and civil strife. And Men the conflagration, warned the Globe, the pluto- 
js would rule the land. 
Cl with all his concern about the tactics invented by demagogues to 
subvert the democracy and disrupt the Union, Jackson remained stead- 
fastly optimistic about the future. His belief in the Union and his faith in 
the inevitability of popular rule never wavered. "Our government,” he 
reiterated many times, “is founded upon the intelligence of the people.” 
“1 for one do not despair of the republic; I have great confidence in the 
virtue of the great majority of the people, and I cannot fear the result.” 
Jackson's optimistic thoughts were conveyed in the columns of the 
Globe: “There is an infinite advantage even in the salutary fear inspired 
by the knowledge the people have obtained of their own power. . . . 
Democracy shows not only its power in reforming Governments, but in 
regenerating a race of men—and this is the greatest blessing of free 
governments, "3s 


CHAPTER 19 
"To Demand the 
Respect of All Europe” 


Warn URBAN RIOTS BECOMING ALMOST COMMONPLACE, with the rising a 
tation of abolitionists producing violence and bloodshed, and with th 
mounting conspiracy between "Bank Aristocrats” and nullifers intent op 
discrediting the democracy, Andrew Jackson returned to the White 
House in the late summer of 1835 gravely disturbed by what was happen, 
ing in the country. “I was counting on а state of ease and quietude for 
the ballance of my term," he told Colonel Love, "but the extraordinary 
attempt to divide the Democracy & republican party will keep me in 
troubled water the Ballance of my term.” With a sigh he envisaged the 
approaching end. “I am now within 18 months of freedom, & if provi- 
dence permits me to live I will be a happy man on that day—for I am sure 
"The great Democratic republican party will sustain me, against all at- 
tempts of the opposition to destroy my administration, and my fame with 


it”? 

Of nagging concern to Jackson was the persistent problem with the 
French, and he was becoming increasingly determined to put an end to 
it, Fortunately, events in Europe began moving in Jackson's favor. The 
deteriorating situation in Spain, the danger of another invasion of Bel 
gium by Holland, the reluctance of Britain to intervene to halt the inva 
sion, and especially the developing hostility of Russia toward France—al 
converged to convince the Duc de Broglie that he must disengage France 
from the conflict with the United States. Furthermore, the Chamber of 
Peers had approved the indemnity bill, albeit with a condition. So Broglie 
prepared а note, dated June 17, 1835, to his chargé in Washington, 
Alphonse Pageot, the son-in-law of Major Lewis, which struck а ver} 
conciliatory tone and simply asked the President to indicate that he bad 
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tude" toward France, 
f August and si 


X tes would recei 
iat munication from a foreign power that was not official, ч, simply 


acomjrom the head of the ministry to a deputy.) That bo і 
te Faced Jackson for instructions. Since the Nees 
jded to take a more direct hand in the "French matter" an} bring it 
wm early decision, he sent back specific orders. The letter was dd to 
read, he commanded, or received. “We were ready t 


о 


M receive ап 
be ren communication from the French Governmem vhi PERA Жаы 
structed to make,” Jackson said, “but that we could receive nothing and 


thing that was not officially communicated by the French х 

е iri М оу, Dickins was told that if Pageot handed Many EI 

communication querying him about Jackson's message to Congress he 

yas to meet it by a very laconic note informing him that this Coveramen, 
could not recognize the right of France to require the explanation asked 
for—thatin the official communications between the coordinate branch 
of our Government we could not permit a foreign interference & &c "s 

Meanwhile, Jackson began preparing instructions for Barton in Paris 
In essence, as the President explained to Donelson, he ordered Barton 
to inquire whether Pageot had informed the French government that an 
agent (the Baron Rothschild) had been appointed to receive the indem. 
nity. If not, he was to communicate this information and add that the 
agent was ready to receive the money. If the money was not immediately 
forthcoming, Barton was instructed to ask “respectfully” when payments 
could be expected. If no satisfactory answer was given he was then to 
demand his passports, leave Paris, and inform the French government 
that its course was “a violation of the Treaty.” If Broglie demanded “an 
explanation or apology" before releasing the funds, Barton was told "to 

| saf that he is expressly forbidden to discuss this subject.” 

Jackson's handwritten note was dated September 14. The only change 
heincorporated from what he had told Donelson was to give the French 
government three days to respond to Barton's initial inquiry and five days 
before asking for his passports in case of a negative response to the 
demand for payment. These instructions were prepared in a note by 
Secretary Forsyth, who had returned to Washington the previous week, 
and reiterated to Pageot on September 11. The President took great care 
with the Barton instructions and they showed marked attention by him 
усту Possible detail that could hurry the negotiations to a conclusion. 

o. Particularly anxious to get a definite response from Barton in time 
‘dd it to his annual message to Congress in December. "The President 
Lew directs,” Forsyth told Barton, "that you should comply with 
‘structions so early that the result may be known here before the 
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ing of Congress, which takes place on the 7th of Dec, 
y followed his instructions to the letter—at least in = heus i 
He obtained an immediate interview with Broglie on October 99 i 
received promptly and cordially. After the usual diplomatic pj. edv ' 
Barton asked when the United States could expect payment, ^ tty f 
"Tomorrow, to-day, immediately," replied the Frenchman, in f 
tone of voice, “ifthe Government of the United States is ready ry [ 
to declare to из... that it regrets the misunderstanding which hay 3091 | 
between the two countries; that this misunderstanding is f i 
a mistake, and that it never entered into its intention to ane 
the good faith of the French Government nor to take a menacing jc 
toward France. 
After some minutes Barton rose. "In a short time,” he said very 
ешш, "1 shall have the honor of writing to your excellency. — Y | 

Nearly three weeks later—on November 6 to be exact—Barton 
quested his passports. This was much later than the President ae | 
rected, Another three weeks transpired before Barton left Paris for home 
Because of these long delays Barton had disrupted Jackson's timetable | 
| 


چ 


and later the President took great exception to the young man's failure 
to follow his instructions more precisely. It meant that the annual тез. 
sage to Congress would have to be prepared with no clear information 
about French intentions. 

Still, Jackson's own position was absolutely firm. “It is high time thar 
this arrogance of France should be put down,” he wrote to Amos Kendall, 
“and the whole European world taught to know that we will not permit 
France or any, ог all the European Governments to interfere with our 
domestic policy, or dictate to the President what language he shall use 
in his message to Congress.” The President must communicate to Con- 
gress the condition of the Union and recommend appropriate measures 
that he may deem proper. My message of 1834, he said, “faithfully” 
complied with this requirement, “and it would be disgraceful to explain 
or apoligise to a foreign Government for any thing said in a message. it 
is the summit of arrogance in France, and insulting to us as an indepen- 
dent nation to ask it, and what no american will ever submit 00." 

In Jackson’s mind the situation had reached its climax and must now 
be resolved, one way or another. He waited each week for some news 
from Barton to tell him whether the French had agreed to pay or had 
ава to face him down in a final confrontation. The waiting was mad- 

" 

ОГ course he realized that Congress could give him a great deal of 
trouble if the “malevolence” of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster in the Senate. 
and "Bell, & Company" in the House joined in an all-out assault on his 
administration. So he took particular care to prepare for the return of 
Congress on December 7. He began by contacting key administration 
leaders to discuss with them the organization of each house. He sent the 
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їп the form of newspapers, pamphlets, and reprint - 
propagan ust be here some days before the meeting of ича 
Хо K. Polk, his leading spokesman in the House of Representa 
(old Ja qere must be a meeting of the friends of the administration 
tive ce the candidate for speaker and elect him on the first ballot." 
see defeated for reelection as Speaker. That above everything. 
ii mus insisted that his friends in Tennessee get the legislature to 
WES ‘Tennessee's senators to vote in favor of Benton's resolution to 
insu the censure passed against Jackson in 1834. It was not vindica- 
ap’ jackson was after. Rather he wanted to shift the political battle 
dior Ennessee from one between Van Buren and Judge White to one 
cen Jackson and Clay, which Old Hickory knew he could not lose, 
between er stroke, Even if it failed it would weaken the Bell-White 
û Tennessee, and therefore in Congress. !t 
length. Jackson began to prepare the final draft of his message. And 
jill no word from Barton. Only a few thin notes arrived from the chargé 
s pe secretary of state and these gave the administration little to go on. 
Dn a rumor got abroad that Barton had been recalled, but even this 
rientous news generated additional support in the country for the 
Pesidents position. "There is something about General Jackson," wrote 
onc Pennsylvania politician, “that it is impossible not to like and respect: 
ord his lofty and immoveable sense of national honor in this case, beset 
she is with every temptation to qualify and bend, fills me with gratitude. 
You remember Shakespeare said, 


Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour's at the stake. 


To me, this has been the exact course of the President. "t? 
The presidential message, when completed, had its usual number of 
writers and editors. Only this time Jackson himself took a more direct 
hand. He researched various parts, particularly the section dealing with 
the indemnity, and sent them off to Kendall so that “the whole ground 
maybe before you" for the final rewrite." He even attempted to compose 
the entire section on France himself. The words came painfully to him. 
“regret to inform you," he scratched at the top of the sheet, “that we 
have received no official information from France, since my last message 
to Congress.” A bill had been passed by both the "chambers and peers” 
and approved by the king which provided payment but included a proviso 
j insulting to us, and degrading to her, thus heaping insult upon 
jury." 
Jackson could not resist uttering these bitter words. They conveyed his 
тшеп! and anger and failure. He retraced the history of the relations 
ween the two countries over the last four years and concluded that the 
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French acted in "bad faith.” "What disgraceful and dishono 

has france by this proviso placed herself? . . . How degra we m 
a histo hat proud and chivalric nation? would this jac e 
conduct of her Frances the first, her Henry 4th, or her Bonepan, ” 
any high minded honorable Frenchman.” | зоп reiterated fy EN 
speak to the Congress without having to justify himself to fore us 
ties, "And is this degradation to be submitted to, that the Pres ma 
submit his communications to the agents here of foreign Gov Tug. 
and know from each whether it is worded, pointed and made sui, "® 
саз palate before he sends it to congress. there cannot be an diu 
american that would yield to such arrogant presumption in а Е 
government, and if there are, he is unworthy of the name, and Rok: 
live under blessings of freedom our Government affords.” why 

Just how bitter he was could be read in his reference to the fly 
Congress to appropriate the necessary funds for defensive раро ч 
Because of this failure the French could claim that the President lacey 
the support of the Senate "and therefore they may trifle and sport with 
our national character and honor, violate her treaty, insult us by demand, 
ing apology for pretended insult when none was offerred or can be found, 
and that she will not comply with her treaty until a change of the Exec. 
tive is made. "15 

Tt was an incredible document—full of anger and fury and certain to 
worsen the already fractured relations with France. It was an act of self- 
indulgence, something Jackson had to get out of his system. But that he 
ever thought such expressions could be inserted into a presidential mes- 
sage reveals the extent of his sense of failure and frustration. Fortunately, 
there were a number of advisers and friends who gently moved him away 
from these disastrous outbursts and toward something the French might 
read as conciliatory." 

While the message was still undergoing final revisions the members of 
Congress slowly returned to Washington. Although his mind was di- 
verted by sudden flareups of headaches, coughing spells, and even small 
hemorrhages, Jackson forced himself to attend to the business of getting 
the House of Representatives organized under strong Democratic сот. 
trol. To Old Hickory's mind, that meant winning James K. Polk's election 
as Speaker. Over the past few months this election had grown in impor 
tance in Jackson's thinking. Not only did it involve the defeat of John Bell 
but it represented an important comeback after the failure of his fri 
in Tennessee to block White's formal nomination by the legislature or (0 
win passage of instructions to Tennessee's senators to expunge the €" 
sure resolutions.!7 И 

Jackson worked diligently throughout the fall to ensure Polk's selection 
by the Democrats and his election by the full House. Through И” 
Woodbury and Isaac Hill, he cultivated support from New England: № 
secured votes in Indiana and Illinois; and Richard M. Johnson helped 
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(entucky into line. At first there was danger that t 
pring Kose John Y. Mason of Virginia or Joel B Suhaia ane 
тй thi candidate in order to bolster Van Bures о гелт. 
rat ecis in those states. But Jackson would not hear of i, and hen 
sure on Blair to make it widely known that Polk's ceca, Ри 
bf the administration's strength in Congress. Bell had mac ss 
a te arial Tennessean's victory and everyone knew it Beli therefore, 
до abled his efforts to encourage Mason and Sutherland to na an 
К теп had more sense than to risk their future in a direc соры 
with Jackson, and both withdrew. The election was held on Dennen 
j 7and Polk won on the first ballot by a vote of 132 against Bell ay 
жаз few scattered votes for several others. Ie was an impressive vq 


heavy 


wind one the President found very gratifying. He congratulated Polk 


тд all the administration men who had worked to bring about ihi 
viqor.” It began the congressional year on as satisfactory a note ax 
could have wished. 

With the twenty-fourth Congress in session and organized, Jackson 
sent down his seventh annual message, dated December 7, 1835. It was 
an unusually long message, running in excess of 15,000 words, He 

as usual by again noting the extraordinary prosperity and growth 
of the nation. But then he quickly switched to foreign affairs and sped 
through most of the European and South American nations to address 
the French matter. Once more he provided a “brief recapitulation” of 
what had happened to date. With restraint and delicacy (so unlike his own 
memorandum written a few weeks earlier) he justified his actions and 
reviewed the behavior of the French government. Then he spoke the 
words that caught everyone's immediate attention. "The conception that 
it was my intention to menace or insult the Government of France is as 
unfounded as the attempt to extort from the fears of that nation what her 
sense of justice may deny would be vain and ridiculous." He defended 
his message and denied that any nation had a right to question it. He 
alluded to the several occasions in the past when France took exception 
to presidential messages which he had uncovered in his research. In each 
instance the exception was dismissed as improper. 
At this point Jackson deliberately aimed his following words over the 
heads of the members of Congress and directly to the American people: 


The honor of my country shall never be stained by an apology from me 
forthe statement of truth and the performance of duty; nor can I give any 
explanation of my official acts except such as is due to integrity and justice 
and consistent with the principles on which our institutions have been 

amed. This determination will, I ат confident, be approved by my con- 
Аист, I have, indeed, studied their character to but little purpose if the 
Hem of 25,000,000 francs will have the wight of a feather in the estimation 
of what appertains to their national independence, and if, unhappily, a 
different impression should at any time obtain in any quarter, they will, 1 
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round the Government of their choice with 
am sure, rally around dhe On degrading imputation. T 


fo 

nanimity, and silence 2 
f his message by outlining his final j 

о final in, 


ded this portion ) 
Jackson ended Tt result of this last application has not ye 


tions to Barton. uito ачуу : 
ux but is daly expected” E ТИН 
ks ecc Ани the President announced with immense sy 
Turni da "the condition of the public finances was never more fane, 
ep riod." The national debt had been li 


i he present pe tios 
ind йа surplus of about $19 million was expected by the dg 


of the year and $20 million more ала Тарма өр па 
public works, suchas improvement jd "disturb" the js indes Suggest 
lowering the tariff because that woul On which 
the compromise tariff was based. Another great source of revenue was the 
sale of public lands, which amounted E sors sum" of $11 
million during 1835. Both ed congressional action, bes 
the general system of land sale ne FROR " hs tion, he said. In 
en е 0 у L 

yos he штей to the Bank of the United States and pushed it deeper 
into йв grave by calling for a final windup of its affairs. The BUS was but 
опе of the "fruits of a system” which distrusts "the popular will as a safe 
regulator of political power" and whose "great ultimate object .. is the 
consolidation of all power in our system in one central government." 

“The United States government had functioned nicely over the past year 
"without the agency of a great moneyed monopoly." The state deposit 
banks had done a very creditable job of collecting and disbursing the 
moneys of the United States. But a “practical reform in the whole paper 
system" was vital, he continued, and to that end he urged “the suppres- 
sion of all bank bills below $20” and the substitution of gold and silver 
as the “principle circulating medium in the common business of the 
farmers and mechanics of the country.” Jackson went on to deny that his 
actions in removing the deposits of the BUS were motivated by considera- 
tion for executive power. On the contrary, he felt that in the matter of 
public moneys the President should be “ever anxious to avoid the exer- 
cise of any discretionary authority which can be regulated by Con- 
gress." 

The President next considered the military posture of the country and 
renee e over the failure of the fortification bill 

sage in te. This subject brought him to 
раша of the Indians and he yesh inne тыл T 
nsumation." “All precedin i : 
dena ac ттан чение бе бе ar 
that they can not live in contact with a civilized community 
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” Regardless of the treaty stipulations into which u 
pro ай entered with the tribes, no one could deny the еа 
Sua government to protect and (if possible) to preserve and perpetuate 
ote scattered remnants of this race." Most of the Indians had already 
moved or were about to go. With the exception of two small band, 
beet in Ohio and Indiana, not exceeding 1,500, and, of course, the 
living ces—who had not yet signed a treaty of removal but would do зо 
Within three weeks—all the tribes on the eastern side of the Mississippi 
River and extending from Lake Michigan to Florida had "entered into 

gagements which will lead to their transplantation, 6 
fhe removal of all Indians from “civilized” society was almost com- 

е Jackson pridefully told the Congress: we have accomplished some. 
Thing monumental and everlasting.” 

‘Turning to cheerier matters, Jackson noted the improved condition of 
the post office, along with the surplus recently accumulated, and the 
likelihood that its debt would be liquidated within another quarter or two. 
But he completed this section of the message on a less happy note in 
detailing the circumstances of the South Carolina seizure of abolitionist 
tracts. Finally, he addressed a subject that he had raised in his first 
message, namely the need to amend the Constitution to make the elec- 
tion of the President more democratic by the removal of all “intermedi. 
are" agencies between the people and their chief executive. Although he 
did not mention it specifically, the alleged ploy of Whigs to wrest control 
of the presidential election in 1836 from the people and hand it to the 
House of Representatives was the cause of Jackson's return to this sub- 
ject. 


However much we may differ in the choice of the measures which should 
guide the administration of the Government, there can be but little doubt 

in the minds of those who are really friendly to the republican features of 
ош system that one of its most important securities consists in the separa- 
tion of the legislative and executive powers at the same time that each is 
held responsible to the great source of authority, which is acknowledged to 
be supreme, in the will of the people constitutionally expressed. My reflec- 
tion and experience satisfy me that the framers of the Constitution, al- 
though they were anxious to make this feature as a settled and fixed princi- 
ple in the structure of the Government, did not adopt all the precautions 
that were necessary to secure its practical observance, and that we can not 
be said to have carried into complete effect their intentions until the evils 
which arise from this organic defect are remedied. 
The people—not the legislature—have a right to elect their highest 
officers, the President asserted, and "some stronger safeguard" to pro- 
lect that right must be engrafted upon the Constitution.?* 

And with that injunction, Jackson closed his message. All in all, it 

ted the extraordinary progress and prosperity of the nation. 

The blessings of America seemed to be shared by all, in some degree, and 
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csident simply acknowledged what was generally 

реше around The country. "Never had any country ‘he ada, 
rapid strides,” wrote Edward Livingston to his brother.ig 4, de зц 
Davezac, "towards wealth happiness and good Government Apu 
Sling of Debt we have 20,000,000 in the teasury—more e eu, 
seamen are employed in most lucrative commerce, our пат 100 

increase, our farmers growing rich & the whole population, 
educated and well informed of their rights & bred up to Defend ч 
and especially of that administration under which it has ay hen 
Degree of prosperity.” Because Livingston had just returned fog, d. ба 
he was forcibly struck by “this Degree of prosperity" and by the ad 
success in advancing democracy. — 

Jackson was seen as personally responsible for promoting 
during his term in office—and with good reason. Although some w 
atthe moment about the French unpleasantness, they were united ot 
Jackson, no matter what happened. They were grateful for his effors 
their behalf. They believed in him and revered him as they never ha 
done before with any political leader. Most Americans, therefore, gave hg 
annual message their near-unanimous approval and support. 

But before the crisis with France was brought to a satisfactory сопс, 
sion, one more bit of nastiness took place that nearly signaled the begin. 
ning of open hostilities between the two countries. 

Alphonse Pageot, the French chargé, was so certain that Jackson's 
message would be found offensive to his government that he refused to 
attend a reception given by the President the following week to members 
of the diplomatic corps. Worse, on December 1, Pageot sent to Forsyth 
a copy of the Broglie note (which the secretary had already refused to 
receive) and asked that it be shown to Jackson so that he might incorpo- 
rate “all the facts” about the French attitude in his message. Again, 
Forsyth rejected it, only this time he chided Pageot for pursuing this 
tactic. The President's position, lectured Forsyth, “remains unchanged." 
No unofficial communication to this government would be received 

Pageot expressed “astonishment” that mere "form" took precedence 
over "substance" in trying to resolve the differences between France and 
America. He now believed that a complete rift was unavoidable. A month 
later he received word from his government that Barton had been re- 
called and he was instructed to “lay down the character of chargé.” He 
notified Forsyth of his government's command on January 2, 1836, 
thereby severing the diplomatic relations between France and the United 
States. It was an ominous sign.3? 

And still no word from Barton. Jackson's nerves were almost totally 
aoe by is ie “Ihave been in bad health for some days,” herr 
not know how 7 
seta rr or Ha ca At 
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ents "either absolute or conditional” to pay the i 
дарган more his combative mood resurface (Ome nant he 
this Бер ‘shake his fist at the French and bellow at them for daring to 
the American people. "The Duck," he wrote in his own inimitable 
insult palling. referring to Broglie, "knows nothing of me. jf he does 
к that neither apology, or what is the same, explanation will ever 
Taat by me—If Mr. Barton returns, 
м 


\з,—һе mony not being райй,—1 will 
Jo congress as 1 ought,—of this fact you may rest well assured “Эз 
ff nothing further could be done ший he heard from Barton, Finally, 


and difficult voyage across the ocean, the young chargé's shy 

e Rew York on January 12, 1836. Two days later he ei. 2 
lan: ington. His father-in-law was waiting for him. ‘Together, they 
d immediately for the White House, picking up the Vice President 
д secretary of state along the way. Outwardly, Van Buren appeared 
im but inwardly he suffered great apprehension. "His outward appear- 
ance is like the unruffled surface of the majestic river which covers rocks 
nd whirlpools,” commented one New Yorker, "but shows no marks of 
the agitation beneath.” Forsyth, too, was deeply concerned.* 

"Well, sir," the secretary said at length, addressing Barton, "what are. 
you going to tell the President." 
© "Jam going to tell him the whole truth, as I understand it,” 
fatuous reply. 

The agitation on the faces of the other three men intensified, The 
“whole truth” might produce a gargantuan Jacksonian explosion. 

‘They were now standing near the steps of the White House under the 
north portico. Seeing the alarm written on the faces of his companions, 
Barton stopped and turned to them. 

“Gentlemen, do you want oil poured upon the flames, or water?” 

“Oh, WATER, by all means,” they chorused. 


“That,” responded Barton, “will be the effect of the little that I have 
to say.” 


" came the 


The four men entered the mansion and were greeted by the porter. 


They hurried to Jackson's study. The General looked up from his desk 
аз they were ushered into the room and he immediately spotted Barton, 
, “So, sir," barked the President, looking squarely at Barton and ignor- 
ing the others, “you have got here at last, have you!" 


Van Buren paled, and Forsyth and Livingston looked extremely un- 
comfortable. It was an “ominous beginning” to the interview and they 
feared the worst, 


Barton hastened to explain the reasons for his long delay—the 
Weather, the negligence of a pilot—and this seemed to mollify Jackson. 
Ше în а very solemn voice, the President asked what was on his mind: 

cll me, sir, do the French mean to pay that money?" 

members in the room held their breath. 
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"General Jackson, 1 am sorry to inform you that t 
eene уйден: He rose. from his cai c deua 
other three men. es 
"There, gentlemen! What have I told you, all along?" 
He paced the room in a state of extreme excitement, No op 
word, Suddenly he stopped and turned again to Barton, "id 
What do they say about it, sir? What excuse do they give” 
“General,” Barton replied, “I am exceedingly desirous to 
acquainted with the state of affairs in France, as far as I myself unde, 
it; but to do this effectually I must beg to be allowed to tell my s 
my own way." Ty in 
"The President looked thoughtful, then slowly nodded 


with dramatic force. “Go on, si 

“I verily believe, General,” Barton began, “that down to a recen 
period, the French government was trifling with us.” 

Up sprang the President when he heard the words “trifling with us.» 

“Do you hear that, gentlemen? Trifling with us! My very words. I have 
always said зо.” 

But Jackson quickly calmed down and resumed his seat. 

“I mean by trifling with us,” Barton continued, “that they thought the 
treaty а matter of no great importance, and one which was not pressing, 
and would not be pressed by the United States. It could be attended t 
this year, or next year—it was of small consequence which." 

Barton went on to say that popular opposition to the payment of the 
indemnity before the President had apologized was so great that it could 
topple any ministry—even the king himself—should an attempt be made 
to meet American demands. Everyone seemed anxious to avoid a colli- 
sion with the United States but the people made it clear that the honor 
of the nation demanded an explanation before any money changed 
hands.i* 

His narration at an end, Barton looked extremely doleful. After a 
moment's pause the President rose from his chair and dismissed the 
chargé with his usual mark of courtesy and friendship. The other mem- 
bers filed out of the room but as they left, the President signaled to 
Livingston his wish to consult further with him. 

Jackson had already begun to prepare his report or special message to 
Congress even before he heard from Barton. The draft had been shown 
to Livingston several days before and his comments invited. The tone of 
the draft worried the former minister. “The message about to be deliv- 
ered,” Livingston wrote the day before Barton landed in New York, “is 
one of no ordinary importance: it may produce war or secure peace." 
draft “you did me the honor to show me would make an admirable 
manifesto or a declaration of war; but we are not yet come to that. The 
world would give it that character; and, issued before we know the effect 
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t message, it would be considered as precipitate 
ote f anding in the President’ study, Li CPE 
о go easy, The tone and mood of the mesago 
Jd be one of "moderation and firmness.” 1598, № suggested, 
p an cause is so good, that we need not be violent Moderation in 
age, firmness in purpose, will unite all hea, 


$ ts at home, all opinions 
in our favor.” To assist the President ^ 


further, Livingston had 
sumed to draft a “hasty” statement which he said he bane tx 
Pih your usual discernment,” would decide wheta s 
qa emergency." 


“it suits the pre- 
Actually, Jackson had already decided on a moderate course because 
he knew that “our cause is so good” that any intemperate language of his 
would jeopardize world opinion of the justice of the American claim 
which explained why he was so quarrelsome in the interview with Barton, 
He used the occasion to let off steam, having already written a message 
ibat blended moderation with firmness. Such behavior was quite шыл E 
Jackson, especially during moments of great tension and anxiety. Every- 
‘one remembered the emotional scenes and later reported them, and they 
account for Jackson's overblown reputation for violence and anger. 
The revised draft was shown to Livingston, Forsyth, and Van Buren. 
Probably Kendall also had a hand in crafting some of the paragraphs. 
Whatever trace of “violence” still remained in any passage was smoothed 
away in the final discussions the President had with these advisers and 
with his cabinet, The message itself, as approved and transmitted to 
Congress, was dated January 15, the day following the interview with 
Barton. However, it was delivered on Monday, January 18.57 
The message was relatively short and include 
between Barton and Broglie. From the language 
dence, Jackson declared, it is “a preemptory refu: 
except on terms incompatible with the honor a; 
United States." Does France expect a declaration that we had no inten- 
tions of obtaining our rights by an address to her fears rather than her 
sense of justice? She has already had it. Livingston's note of April 25, 
1835, to the French foreign minister, which 1 formally approved, explic- 
ily gives it. Does France want “a degrading, servile repetition of this act” 
interms which she will dictate? “She will never obtain it. The spirit of the 
American 


d the correspondence 
used in the correspon- 
sal to execute the treaty 
nd independence of the 


People, the dignity of the Legislature, and the firm resolve of 
their executive government forbid 

Under the circumstances, the Pres felt it would be appropriate for 
the United States to retaliate by prol g French products and French 
ships into 


American ports. Also, in view of French naval preparations in 
de West Indies, Jackson urged "large and speedy appropriations" for the 
78а of the navy and the completion of coastal defenses. "Come what 
nı бе explanation which France demands can never be accorded, and 
ro armament ... will, I trust, deter us from discharging the high duties 


У 
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же owe to our constituents, our national character, an 
ЖЫН. No only would he preserve the monetary interests of the te 
but its independence and honor as well. м 
Ii was a strong statement but nowhere near a call to arms. The 
to itin Congress was predictable. The Democrats rose to praise ү Sa 
and spirit. Several of them lambasted the French. Thomas Har жы 
blamed the Senate for not passing the deem p: of the руа 

‘sion and thereby inviting the subsequent insult from France. 

ther hand, the opposition strongly condemned the Presidents meng 
Calhoun warned that if the Congress followed Jackson's recommendation 
“we instantly made war: itis war,” and the opprobrium would fall engi. 
to the United States. Webster, naturally, defended the Senate in its 

ous action concerning defense, while Henry Clay sought to hustle yy, 
message off to his Foreign Relations Committee, where he could mont 
properly maul and beat it to death. 

At this point in the controversy, Great Britain decided to step in ang 
assist in the resolution of the problem between her two potential 
Her own national interests dictated the intervention. To start, the 
ment of the French in the West Indies had the prospect of causing з 
blockade of American ports, which would mean an interruption in the 
supply of cotton to English textile mills. More important, the tl 
posture of Russia, particularly over Turkey, coincided with a 
sense of mutual need between England and France. Thus, if war should 
break out between England and Russia, it would be “frightfully” incon. 
venient for the British if France was engaged in hostilities with the United 
States. 

‘The unsettled conditions in Europe also worried the French, and the 
possibility of mediation by the English to settle the American dispute 
seemed like an excellent means of extricating themselves from a bother- 
some annoyance. In a complicated and involuted diplomatic procedure 
it was finally arranged for Great Britain to make the offer of mediation 
without appearing to be prompted by their French ally. Charles Bank- 
head, the British chargé in Washington, was notified, and on January 27, 
1836, he officially and formally offered British mediation in a note to the 
secretary of state. 

Britain had “witnessed with the greatest pain and regret,” said the 
note, the progress of the misunderstanding between France and the 
United States. Britain was united by the closest ties with both nations: an 
active alliance with one and “by community of interests and by the bonds 
of kindred” with the other. If both. antagonists would agree to this media- 
tion, the note concluded, “means might be found of satisfying the honor 
rupi without resorting to the great evils which war would certainly 

After consulting with Jackson, Fors lied on February 3 and 
thanked Bankhead for Britain's он гат Ghat the Pre 
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message to Congress, as well as his special message of Jan 

gents у demonstrated the desire of the United States peat 
15, сбу relations with France. But he explicitly denied the right of any 


"е last 


fiend! emand an explanation for a presidential mes: 

e peser States can not yield on this principle, асва 
ges ди wil not “subject this point to the contol of any foreign 
ihe Presever, if after this “frank avowal" by the President of his 
yan the “explicit reservation of that point,” Great Britain still 
em jî can assist in resolving the dispute, the President had instructed 


ve o inform Bankhead that “the offer of mediation made in his note 
^" 


ediaion on February 8. He suggested that nothing be done about 
aedi commerce until the efforts at mediation became clearer, but he 
frend? dand "I can not too strongly repeat,” he said—his recommen- 
reer that the Congress strengthen the nation's military defenses. 
oth administration and opposition newspapers applauded the inter- 
sengon of the British.“ Even if nothing came of mediation, at least it 
Жей the tension between France and the United States and seemed to 
сата the possibility of war. Philip Hone recorded in his diary on 
бишу 1 that the "war of etiquette” appeared to be averted. "God 
ии that it may be so; and 1 cry for William the Fourth and Andrew 
Jackson, the mediator and the mediate! $ 
"The French themselves had formally accepted the British offer of medi- 
ation on December 27, 1835. Once Jackson accepted, it had been the 
intention of the British to propose one of Livingston's notes to Broglie 
hat of April 25—as the basis for a settlement of the dispute. The 
British seemed to think that this note contained all the explanations the 
French needed or could expect and that they had not given proper atten- 
tion to й.4& However, when Jackson's message to Congress of December 
7, 1835, arrived in Paris on December 31, the French rushed along the 
process of settlement. They decided not to wait for U.S. acceptance of 
British mediation. They declared that Jackson's message gave full satis- 
faction to their demands and that they would now pay the indemnity. 
They took the passage where Jackson had said that he did not intend to 
menace or insult the French as sufficient explanation to justify releasing 
the money. No doubt they were gently prodded by the British into adopt- 
ing this interpretation, and on February 15, Bankhead notified the 
American government that the French had accepted the President's “ex- 
наг and removed the difficulties which had prevented payment. 
{he frst installment of the indemnity, he said, would be paid whenever 
«nanded by the United States government. 
ae notified Congress on February 22 that the controversy had 
м тар is a matter of congratulation,” he wrote, “that the mediation 
tendered unnecessary.” He hoped that what had happened 
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would produce only “a temporary estrangement” and tha 
respect and esteem the two nations held for one another м ang 
obliterate from their remembrance all traces of that disag, ЧЧ “sot 
Jackson could not close this happy announcement йош ТЧ Ва 
Congress of its failure to provide for the national defense. Ox, in 
recommended that the means be provided to repel арте ы БУМ 
wish to avoid insult we must be ready to resist it, and if мео PFif ve 
it must be known "that we are at all times ready for war. Peace 

‘The nation at large broke out in one long shout of praise for p. 
Andrew Jackson. Even the Whigs admittedly found it difficult to q 
full credit, although a few of their newspapers preferred to att” 
the country at large on its triumph rather than the administra a 
splendid outcome, predicted Martin Van Buren, will bring “an иу В 
of reputation abroad & of strength to the administration at homes 

Jackson himself was ecstatic over his total victory and he been 
would help to achieve his overall diplomatic goal of gaining the rere 
respect for American rights and claims. “I was shewn a letter. kir 

igh : Yesterday, 
he wrote to Edward Livingston, "stating that I never stood so hgh 
Paris as I do now with all parties and particularly with the Chambers wh 
maybe the feeling of the Duc DeBrolio I cannot say, but we occupy high 
standing in all Europe, and will now take our stand on a level with the 
greatest powers of Europe, and have a durable peace with all the world 
—My object will be to place our defences on such a footing as to demand 
the respect of all Europe.”3? Actually, this goal—"to demand the respec 
of all Europe"—had always been Jackson's objective. In his first message 
to Congress he had said that “it is my settled purpose to ask nothing that 
is not clearly right and to submit to nothing that is wrong."* But the 
motive underlying this "settled purpose” was to achieve the respect of 
the world.** And this he did. 

Still, he was faulted for his methods, that his diplomacy consisted of the 
stick and the threat, of employing tactics and language that were far 
stronger than needed, thus endangering the peace and safety of the 
country. The criticism is well taken. But there are a number of extenuat- 
ing circumstances, at least as far as the French controversy goes. First, the 
French acted very badly. They had agreed by treaty to pay the indemnity 
and then defaulted, not by accident (as is sometimes claimed) but because 
they did not really want to pay the debt. It was considered excessive, and 
it was known to be unpopular. And, as William C. Rives, the former 
inister to France, always said, the French hated to part with money. 
"Nothing can exceed the reluctance of a Frenchman, or of the Freh 
government, to pay money," he wrote. So, strong measures were called 
for to make them fulfill their pledge, and Andrew Jackson was just the so 
of President to respond enthusiastically to that kind of need. Moro 
Edward Livingston, who had an outstanding reputation at home 
abroad as an intelligent and skillful lawyer, advised the use of 5190 
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„Jackson would have been extremely unwise had he acted di 
gan iat his own minister, who was on the spot, advised im de 
en 19 vent, Jackson's handling of the controversy produced some: 
Jn any Ov", very important for the United 1 = 


1 р States. It in E 
ain at for America, as the President wished, and it чоо 


окп European scorn of the American experiment in liberty and forcing 
cognition of American rights as a free and independent nation. Аз 
Livingston constantly reported, Europe feared the United States lest the 
American system of democratic government prove irresistible to Euro- 

les and encourage them to cast off their monarchical rulers. 
Кеп a longtime ally like France behaved in a contemptuous manner, to 
фе point of refusing to honor its pledge and pay a legitimate debt. As 
far as Jackson was concerned, France and the rest of Europe needed to 
be taught that the United States must be treated at all times like any other 
sovereign and independent nation, no more, no less. To do otherwise 
risked grave consequences. 

In sum, then, Jackson proved extraordinarily successful in his conduct 
of foreign affairs, not simply because he forced European nations to 
acknowledge their financial obligations to this country or the impressive 
number of commercial treaties he concluded, but because he strength- 
ened the position of the United States throughout the world. Through 
a vigorous diplomatic policy that had specific and honorable goals to 
achieve, he advanced this nation’s claim to the dignity and respect it 
rightfully deserved. “Our venerable President,” wrote Aaron Vail, the 
American chargé in London, “occupies a higher place than ever in British 
estimation, His firm and manly tone, the unquestionable justice of the 
daims he advocated, and the strength of his position upon every point 
ofthe dispute, are themes of unanimous commendation, and the Ameri- 
= is on higher ground than I ever knew it since I have resided 


Once Jackson notified the Congress that the spoliations controversy 
had ended, only one small misunderstanding between the two countries 
remained | unresolved: the phrase “le prétendu non-accomplissement des engage- 
ews” that Sérurier had used in his note to the secretary of state. The 
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ion, which indicated that Jackson had acted 

ey nerd the Congress and the American мн hin, 
obviously faulty, claimed Bankhead and several other diplom, at. jj [^ 
окан "alleged." they said; even the French government di 
Trenton of implying that Jackson believed the allegation way (ey 
American government found this explanation totally acceptable ni ul 
cial notes were exchanged with the French which put it all in wat 

The United States government immediately began proceeding, Ге 
execution of the treaty, and on March 19, 1836, the French чы 
dered payment of the first installment. The гем of the money came үн? 
quickly, and on May 10, 1836, the President officially notified the сы 
gress that the four installments had been paid to the American ag, s 
With all the indemnity money that Jackson was bringing into the coun, 
from France and Naples, "Old Bullion” Benton expressed the hope hy 
“every dollar . . . will come to us in gold. "39 

‘Al that now remained to end this unpleasant haggle over an indemnity 
was the resumption of normal diplomatic relations. Forsyth аце 
whether the reappointment of Livingston would be acceptable to the 
French (since Livingston had indicated a willingness to resume his mis. 
sion), but in the same breath declared that Sérurier must not return to 
the United States.® The French forthwith rejected Livingston. Then the 
British suggested that both countries appoint entirely new diplomatic 
representatives and this seemed to satisfy everyone. Whether the rejec- 
tion of Livingston would have touched off another all-out defense of a 
friend by Jackson never will be known because Livingston died suddenly 
on May 23, 1836. The President wrote his widow and extended “the 
condolence of a sincere and old friend."*! Jackson nominated on June 28, 
in Livingston's place, Lewis Cass, the then secretary of war whose one 
outstanding qualification for the post was his ability to speak the French 
language. The President also agreed to accept Edouard Pontois as the 
minister from France. 

Unfortunately, in the reestablishment of diplomatic relations, Jackson 
again mismanaged the appointment process when a third (and inter- 
ested) party interfered for personal reasons and dictated the choice of à 
chargé. This time the appointment involved the French chargé, Alphonse 
Pageot, and the presumption of Major Lewis to bring him back to Amer- 
ica despite the agreement to appoint totally new diplomatic personnel 

‘The “intrigue” developed when Lewis asked the newly appointed min- 
ister to France, Lewis Cass, to query the President about his “sentiments” 
toward Lewis's son-in-law, Alphonse Pageot. General Jackson subse- 
om Ке mper кезе ee 
Maid tall Биросу ара ee eae 

рр Pageot з actions had been dictated by Paris—was 
son Li ne ete ors to get Broglie's note of June 17—the one Jad- 
've—into the public prints. Because Pageot presumed 
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plication would aid the French cause, he showed the note to Henry 
i UD editors of the National Intelligencer. Clay succeeded in forcing 
Clay Pio through the Senate demanding a copy of the note, but his 
yeso jdetacked when Barton returned home and public attention 
zi) то the President's anticipated special message to Congress of 
shifted 5. Just before Pageot sailed for home the newspapers published 
pm Under orders from Paris, the young man had handed a copy of 
oa New York newspaper.5? Р 
gull, the spoliation problem ended happily and Jackson was pleased to 
t about Pageot’s “indiscretion,” especially when he leamed through 


ie rad acted upon the orders of his government Cass related ай this 
Page? er including the information supplied by Fox—to Major Lewis 
i promptly sent the letter to his son-in-law in Paris. Then he added 
Мо Postscript, the astonishing information that the President had no 
за опо Page’ coming back to Washington as chargé. Obviously, 
obj desperate to bring his daughter and grandchild back to Amer- 

М 
Tabaco immediately showed the letter to the king—which meant that 
the confidential information Jackson had received from Fox about Pageot 
ing under orders in publishing Broghie's letter had been compro- 
зей. In any event, the king thought as an "act of friendship” toward 
Tadson that he would return Pageot to the United States as chargé, When 
the young man reappeared in Washington, the President was clearly 
amoyed since the appointment violated the decision that the two coun- 
thes would appoint totally new diplomatic representatives. When he was 
informed of the circumstances that had produced this result, Jackson 
‘ame within an ace of recalling Cass. He was shocked and embarrassed. 
Не was placed, he later informed Lewis, “in a very humiliating situation, 
and would, had it not been my friendship for you and your family, pro- 
duced the immediate recall of Govr. Cass, but for friendship sake, I 
brooked the humility, and passed it over in silence except to yourself. "3t 
Again, friendship blinded him to his duty. Not only should he have 
recalled Cass, but he should have sacked Lewis from his position in the 
"Treasury and sent him back to Tennessee. 

With Cass, the President was particularly and justifiably furious. "T 
have never blamed Mr. Pajoet, nor have 1 you for your attachment to your 
children,” Jackson wrote in а memorandum to Lewis, “but, I never can 
but blame Govr. Cass.” By divulging the confidential information the 
President had received from the British minister, which was eventually 
relayed to the king of France, Cass had acted with “great impropriety.” 
The knowledge he had obtained from cabinet meetings and private con- 
Yerstions with the President had been spilled halfway around the world. 
Oh. Jackson cried, “I have a right to exclaim, keep me from such advisers, 
38 Govr. Branch, Mr. McClain, and Governor Cass.”65 
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Pageot was permitted to remain in America, Lewis h 
back with him again, and Cass went off to France to im ad his qa 
“kills, And Jackson once тоге paid a high price for pL d "d 

ess or fumbling P 
e 


mat 
appointments p 
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Twilight of the Indians 


joun Ross, THE BLUE-EYED, BROWN-HAIRED PRINCIPAL CHIEF of the Chero- 
tee Nation, stood before the blue-eyed, white-haired Chief Magistrate of 
е American nation. Ross was a Scot with only a dash of Cherokee blood 
‘n his veins—one eighth to be exact. But he considered himself an Indian 
"а Jackson did too. In fact Jackson considered him a very bad Indian 
a great villain,” to quote him'—because he had actively and success- 
fully impeded the President’s determination to remove the Cherokees 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Ross had served with Jackson at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend during 
the Creek War in 1814. He was а wily and able Indian leader who could 
mach the skills of any of the commissioners sent by the American govern- 
ment to treat with the Cherokees. He was rich, lived in a fine house, was 
served by black slaves, and virtually controlled the annuities paid by the 
United States to the tribal government for former land cessions.? 

In many respects Ross and Jackson were much alike: both tough and 
persistent, a sign perhaps of their Scotch background; both dignified; 
both polite; and both attentive to the interests and affairs of their people. 

Ross had requested the meeting and the President had graciously 
designated the noon hour of Wednesday, February 5, 1834.3 When the 
ен Chief arrived, Old Hickory gestured him to a chair. The two 
es a went through a few minutes of polite conversation, but both main- 
Erg extraordinary degree of reserve. They were each playing a 
pokial game. although the odds were clearly in Jackson's favor, and 

ien probably knew it. 
5 коке Nation, more than any other tribe, had valiantly resisted 
sident’s determined effort to expel them from their ancient 
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. They fought and argued and finally sued in the Su, 
Us: Тїп had run out and the Cherokees were subjected one Сон 
pressure by the President and the state of Georgia to sign 
Changing their lands in the cast for a new domain west of the Mia) &- 
River, Already a so-called Treaty party among the Cherokees had "pi 
formed. The members of this party appreciated Jackson's inflexible 
Чоп and decided to end their resistance and try to get the best үү 
possible for their people. The leaders of he Treaty party were able an 
dedicated men and included Major Ridge, his son, John Ridge, gr^ 
Boudinot, the editor of the Cherokee Phoenix, and his brother, бш 
Watie, as well as John A. Bell, James Starr, and George W. Adair Thee 
men risked their lives in acquiescing to removal, and all of them were 
subsequently marked for assassination. Not many years later, Elias Bong, 
not and John Ridge were slain with knives and tomahawks in the presence 
of their family and friends, while Major Ridge was ambushed and shot t 
death. 

‘The leader of the party opposed to removal was John Ross, and he 
easily deduced Jackson's game, which was to play one faction off against 
the other. This was what had brought him to Washington: to make sure 
that the President understood that he must contend with Ross's opposi- 
tion party as well as the Treaty party. But Jackson was no fool. He had 
no intention of allowing Ross to set the rules for their encounter. As a 
matter of fact he very reluctantly agreed to see Ross, He much preferred 
negotiating with the Ridges and Elias Boudinot. At least they were flexi- 
ble and willing to listen to "reason." Unlike Ross, they seemed to under- 
stand that Andrew Jackson had determined to remove the Cherokees and 
nothing under heaven would change his mind. 

One important reason for Jackson's intense dislike of Ross and prefer- 
ence for Ridge and Boudinot was his belief that Ross headed a mixed- 
blood elite intent on centralizing tribal power and revenue to satisfy their 
own economic self-interest. The Ross party, according to Jackson, was 
the Indian equivalent of the pro-Bank aristocrats in white society. The 

"real" Indian, the full-blooded brave, said Jackson sarcastically, was an 
individualist, a hunter, who wanted no part of this modern Cherokee state 
which sought only to satisfy the corrupt values of mixed-bloods. "Real" 
Indians, like Ridge and Boudinot, understood Jackson's genuine concern 
for the welfare of his red children and saw that further resistance to 
removal would surely result in the complete debauchery of the Cherokees 
and their ultimate anrihilation.* 

In addition, whenever he came to Washington, Ross “often proposed 
to make a treaty for mony alone,” Jackson claimed, “& not Land.” More- 
ever, he would "let the Cherokees seek their own country beyond the 
limits of the United States—to which,” said Old Hickory, “I always re- 
plied we were bound by treaty to keep our Indians within our own lim- 
its."” So Jackson not only disliked Ross, he distrusted him and convinced 
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f hat the Principal Chief was nothing more than a greedy litle 
ыз cared nothing for the moral interests of his people. De- 
rae s feelings however, the President showed his adversary every 
respect fy what the Chief said; he did not try to bully him; and he did 
ane ps temper aie 

V lo especially concerned Ross on this occasion was the rumor that 

Wian had commissioned the Reverend John F. Schermerhorn, an am- 
a0" ceric who had been helpful in obtaining a removal treaty with the 
bisons eo treat with the Ridge faction and see what could be done 

emit obtaining a treat. In alarm, Ross requested permission to submit 
abo postion for а treaty himself. Jackson readily agreed. His "game" 
" playing one side against the other had already begun to work. He 
of Pore directed Schermerhorn to suspend negotiations with Ridge and 
the Treaty party. 

Unfortunately for Ross, he was not Jackson's match in political ma- 
neutering, He lacked finesse and he overplayed his hand. He began the 
"acussion by making impossible demands. He insisted at first that the 
Nation be permitted to retain some of their land along the borders of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, as well as a small tract in North 
Carolina. He then required the United States to give assurances that the 
Indians would be protected in their new and old settlements by federal 
troops for a period of no less than five years. 

Jackson stared blankly at Ross for a few minutes. Then, in a calm voice, 
he said very quietly that nothing short of an entire removal of ће Chero- 
ee Nation from all their lands east of the Mississippi River was accept- 
able. 

Ross took another tack. In that case he wanted $20 million for the 
Cherokee Country East, plus reimbursement for all losses sustained by 
the violations by the United States of former treaties. Also, he demanded 
an indemnity for claims under the 1817 and 1819 Cherokee treaties. 

The President's calm and soothing voice had apparently not conveyed 
Jackson's proper meaning to the Principal Chief. So he tried again. His 
Voice hardened, his eyes registered his displeasure, and the muscles of 
his cheeks twisted his face into a stern and forbidding mask. He rejected 
the “preposterous” demands and accused Ross of insincerity and filibust- 
cring. He would not be trified with, he warned. If this was the best the 
Chief could offer, then there was no purpose to any further discussion. 

Ross protested his sincerity. He came to see the President to work out 
а reasonable solution to the problem, he said. To prove it, he offered to 
abide by any award that the Senate of the United States might recom- 
can Jackson had always assured the Cherokees that in concluding a 
ташу he would grant terms as liberal as any the Senate might offer. OF 
ali eit was generally known that the President and Senate were on very 

'erms, and perhaps Ross hoped they might outbid each other in some 
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kind of competitive contest, Or perhaps he was bluffing. Ifi y 

Jackson called it. He accepted the offer and assured the Print è blug, 
that he would "go as far" as the Senate. And on that conci Chief 
the interview concluded.” OY note, 

No doubt Ross expected Jackson's enemies in the Senate to 

highly acceptable terms to the Cherokees for their removal anq "ide 
thwart what Ross thought were the President's plans to punish the ү? 
ans for their intransigence and cheat them out of a fair price i 
lands. But to make certain the senators fully understood the роц 
the Cherokees, petitions and memorials were hastily obtained and п 
sented. These, of course, were referred to the Senate Commit? 
Indian Affairs, chaired by John Р. King of Georgia, who gave them o? 
shrift. In less than a week the Principal Chief was informed by Secret 
of War Lewis Cass that the Senate was not prepared to offer more tha, 
$5 million for the Cherokee lands. It was a devastating blow, 

Jackson had won the game. He had faced down Ross's demands ang 
forced the Chief into a verbal agreement. Now the President charged the 
Indian to keep his word and negotiate a treaty on the basis of a $5 million 
payment. 

Ross demurred. He could not accept such a trifling amount and main. 
tain his credibility with the Cherokees. So he insisted he had been misun, 
derstood. He absolutely refused to negotiate for such a paltry sum. He 
was so angered and outraged that he even approached Mexican authori- 
ties about transporting the Cherokee Nation toa province of Mexico, but 
nothing came of it." He returned to his people full of bitterness and 
remorse. 

With Ross defily disposed of, Jackson turned back to the Treaty party. 
He ordered Schermerhorn to reopen negotiations. Since both sides read- 
ily acknowledged the wisdom of a speedy removal, a “draft treaty" was 
arranged with minimal difficulty and signed on March 14, 1835. John F. 
Schermethorn, among others, acted on behalf of the United States, and 
John Ridge, Elias Boudinot, and a delegation of chiefs for the Cherokee 
Nation. The treaty provided that the Nation cede and relinquish to the 
United States their rights and titles "to all lands owned, claimed and 
possessed" by the Cherokees, including lands reserved for a school fund, 
east of the Mississippi River, in retum for which they would receive $5 
million. This amount, in the opinion of one modern historian, repre- 
sented "unprecedented federal generosity. "!* A program of removal vas 
also provided, along with scheduled payments for subsistence, claims and 
spoliations, blankets, kettles, rifles, and the like. After due notice, the 
treaty was to be submitted to the Cherokee National Council assembled 
at New Echota, Georgia, for their approval, and for the approval of the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate.!5 American newspa- 
pers jubilantly published the terms of the treaty, and everyone 
so anxious to get rid of the Cherokees that even Whig journals declared 
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кес allowances with their distribution appears to us to be exceed- 
1 
«емур! 


gat “these say the least of them." 
ig! lucked from the Cherokees an enormous domain of choice 

‘The real Ern North Carolina, northern Georgia, northeastern Ala- 
pnd in wi eastern Tennessee, comprising approximately 7 million 

and as an acquisition of staggering proportions. Small wonder 

acre? M wewspapermen gloated over it and reckoned the spectacular 
Tor the country. Cherokees were aghast at ће loss of their coun- 

fs D jged to fight it at New Echota. Some of them appealed to 
ary ane For better terms. They assured him that the treaty could never 
Jackson val. They predicted death for those who had signed the docu- 
vin PP"? pame of the Cherokee Nation, and they reminded Jackson of 
ment iy services they had provided him personally, going back to the 

e ar in T813. They said they were sure he would heed their sup- 

те опе and do justice to his "red children." 

piat rays, Jackson accorded Cherokee delegations marked deference 
nee visited him at the White House to make this appeal. He treated 
wen dignitaries ofa foreign nation, although he would never acknowl- 
Же anything remotely resembling independence or sovereignty. And, 
ce al he gave them one of his famous "talks," a talk usually distributed 
fring the Cherokee people and published in the newspapers. 

"others," the Great Father said to a delegation on one occasion, "I 

fave long viewed your condition with great interest. For many years I 
fave been acquainted with your people, and under all variety of circum- 
stances, in peace and war.” Because he was such a superb actor in such 
Situations, Jackson frequently paused during his talk to watch the reaction 
his words produced. He carefully played to his audience. “Your fathers 
меге well known to me, and the regard which I cherish for them has 
cused me to feel great solicitude for their situation. . . . Listen to me, 
therefore, as your fathers have listened. . . .” 

Fora long moment Jackson grew quiet. The Indians normally stood їп 
acircle around him and he used the opportunity to turn around and make 
certain they all heard and understood him. After a few moments he began 
again, 


You are now placed in the midst of a white population. Your peculiar 
customs, which regulated your intercourse with one another have been 
abrogated by the great political community among which you live; and you 
are now subject to the same laws which govern the citizens of Georgia and 
Alabama. You are liable to prosecutions for offenses, and to civil actions for 
abreach of any of your contracts 


Jackson wanted this point clearly understood. State laws applied to all. 


3o one was exempted, not even Indians. He had been hammering at this 
since the question of removal first arose. He repeated it over and over. 
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Most of your people аге uneducated, and are liable to be broy, 
collision at ай imes with your white neighbors. Your young men are a, 
ing habits of intoxication. With strong passions, and without those 
ol restraint which our laws inculcate and render necessary, they are p 
quently driven to excesses which must eventually terminate in thei, fre, 
‘The game has disappeared among you, and you must depend upon a Tüin, 
ture, and the mechanic arts for support. And, yet, a large portion et 
people have acquired litle or no property in the soil itself, or in any a = 
Bf personal property which can be useful to them. How, under these с, 
cumstances, can you live in the country you now occupy? Your conditio 
must become worse and worse, and you will ultimately disappear, p 
many tribes have done before you. * 


‘That last threat of inevitable extinction was one of Jackson's 
ploys and it invariably produced a devastating effect upon the Indian, 
he idea of their eventual disappearance from the race of men caused the 
tribes great anguish and sorrow. 

Another Jackson ploy was his arrogant presumption that he was speak. 
ing to untutored aborigines who still lived in the stone age. He probably 
did this because of its political effect on American white people in con. 
vincing them of his wisdom in advocating removal. But the Cherokees 
were in fact highly civilized according to the white man's standards, and 
to prove it they had “offered censuses of their wealth, descriptions of 
their dress, housing, furniture, tableware, and work habits; copies oftheir 
constitutions and laws; and enumerations of their Christian converts.” 
‘They mirrored both the best and worst in white society.' 

In his talk to this particular Cherokee delegation, the President went 
on to tell them that for the past eighteen years he had urged their removal 
as the only means of saving the Indians from extinction. But they never 
heeded him, he said. Instead, the Cherokees went to the courts for relief 
‘They turned away from their Great Father. And what was their reward? 
After years of litigation the Supreme Court gave them little. satisfaction 
and in the process the Nation had earned the enmity of many whites. 


Thave no motive, Brothers, to deceive you. I am sincerely desirous to 
promote your welfare. Listen to me, therefore, while I tell you that you 
cannot remain where you now are. Circumstances that cannot be com 
trolled, which are beyond the reach of human laws, render it impossible that 
you can flourish in the midst of a civilized community. 


Today this outburst sounds outrageously racist. Actually it was а Ye 
realistic statement of what Cherokees would suffer if they lived among 
whites, given the disposition of Georgia frontiersmen and the legal lib 
ties imposed on persons of color in that state. It was an opinion common 
to virtually all Americans at the time. " 

“You have but one remedy within your reach,” the Great Father i 
toned. “And that is, to remove to the West and join your countryme 
who are already established there.” And the sooner it is done, he sad 
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prosperity.” 
sive country, 
he continued, 


r you can begin “your career of improvement 

e United States has assigned the tribe "а fertile m pris 
with a fine climate, adapted to your habits," In addition, 
the Nation would receive $5 million, а sum which divided equally among 
ail the Cherokees—assuming (incorrectly) their number тате rene 
thousand—would give $500 to every man, woman, and child, 

"The choice is now before you. May the great spirit teach you how to 
choose. The fate of your women and children, the fate of your people to 
the remotest generation, depend upon the issue.” The Preadem ge. 
minded them of the fate of the Creeks and how reduced in circumstances 
their lives now were because they had resisted his will and violated she 
law. "Think then of all these things. Shut your ears to bad counsels, Look 
at your condition as it now is, and then consider what it will be if you 
follow the advice I give you."t? 

Thus ended the Great Father's talk. The Cherokee delegation turned 
away subdued, and maybe shaken, but still unconvinced about the maz 
dom of surrendering their land. Other delegations followed, and each 
опе got the same reception and message. Soon the General was telling 
the delegations that "the present is the last proposition that he will make 
to them while he is in office; and they must abide the consequences of its 
rejection." Jackson never could resist a not-so-subtle threat when he 

to “obdurate” Indians. 

These talks convinced few Cherokees outside the Treaty party. In fact 
the National Council of the Cherokee Nation formally rejected the treaty 
inthe fll of 1835. Nor did it help the President's cause when the Principal 
Chief, along with his house guest, John Howard Payne, the playwright 
and composer of “Home, Sweet Home,” were arrested in November, 
1835, by the notorious Georgia Guard and carried off. Even the American 
press was outraged and called the seizure an act of “lawless banditti.” 
Although both men were soon released it severely hampered Jackson's 
efforts to induce the Cherokees to move west. Fortunately, he had the wit 
(or luck) to appoint Schermerhorn as a commissioner to treat with the 
Cherokees, along with William Carroll of Tennessee. Carroll was ill and 
contributed little to the negotiations, but Schermerhorn more than com- 
pensated for Carroll's indisposition. With the zealousness of a religious 
fanatic, including a fire-and-brimstone manner of harangue, Schermer- 
horn lived among the Indians for over six months and exhausted every 
means to win their approval for their removal. Finally, he called “a coun- 
Ail of all the people" to meet at New Echota during the third week in 
December, 1835, and he arranged to have a large contingent of the 

Тему party present. The fact that the National Council had already 
"ejected a treaty of removal troubled him hardly at all. 

Ridge and his supporters arrived at New Echota on December 19, 
followed by three hundred others a few days later. Most Cherokees boy- 
“otted the meeting. On December 22 the meeting was convened. The 
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"draft treaty" signed the previous. March was discussed and а 
of twenty was formed to consider the details of its provision, te 
Boudinot, John Gunter, and their friends were members of. this ¢ Ridge 
tec, Ross was conspicuous by his absence, having gone to Washing” 
plead with Jackson for better terms. to 
On December 28, what came to be called the Treaty of New Echo 
it basically repeated the provisions of the “draft treaty” approved 
March—was brought to the assembled Cherokees. The committee ^ 
twenty announced its acceptance of the terms of the treaty. A vote 
taken and the treaty approved by the count of 79 to 7.21 This істен 
low number represented few Cherokees, certainly not the elected govern. 
ment of the Nation and certainly not the thousands of Indians who should 
have participated in the ratifying process. No matter. The treaty was 
approved and signed. Then a committee of thirteen was designated to 
carry the treaty to Washington and empowered to act on any alterations 
required by President Jackson or the Senate of the United States 

Tt was chicanery, pure and simple. The ratifying process was a fraud, 
an act approaching highway robbery. Nonetheless, it produced a removal 
treaty, and the power of the Cherokee Nation was broken at last 

Ross protested with every skill and device at his command. He gathered 
signatures of fourteen thousand Cherokees to accompany his complaint, 
He memorialized the Senate and documented the fraud that had pro- 
duced the New Echota Treaty. Of the thousands of Indians who should 
have participated in ratifying the treaty, he said, fewer than a hundred 
were involved, (According to Schermerhorn, some three to five hundred 
Cherokees attended his meeting, but he clearly exaggerated the number.) 
Ross stayed on in Washington throughout the spring of 1836 in the hope 
that he could muster enough opposition in the Senate to kill the treaty. 
He begged Jackson to see him, but the Chief Magistrate informed him 
through the secretary of war that he did not recognize any existing gov- 
‘ernment among the eastern Cherokees. 

What drove Ross to near fury was Jackson's refusal to deal with the duly 
constituted authority of the Cherokee Nation as established under the 
Cherokee constitution of 1827. But Jackson argued that a duly con- 
stituted authority of the Nation did not in fact exist. The Cherokee consti- 
tution of 1827 called for an election in 1832 and it had not been held. 
Instead, the Principal Chief filled positions on the National Council with 
his friends. Thus, according to Jackson, when the National Council re- 
jected the “draft treaty” in the fall of 1835, it acted illegally and Scher- 
merhorn was totally justified in disregarding this action and calling a new 
council at New Echota. At least such a council would represent “all the 
people" according to their “ancient customs." 

То President Jackson, the Principal Chief resembled nothing so much 
as an antidemocratic aristocrat, similar to an American Whig, and inter- 
емей solely in his own power and prestige. Ross was greedy for money, 
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ing to Jackson: he cared nothing for his people; he viola 

O on by failing to hold an election in 1899, ШЕ fled others 
j his friends in order to subvert the will of the Cherokee people and 
prevent them from seeking a home beyond the Mississippi River. в 
PES possible that Ross's actions reminded Jackson of his wwa rejection 
Js President by the House of Representatives in 1825 and the “тшше” 
ofthe patronage power by President John Quincy Adams throughout his 
term in office.) To make matters worse, Ross had predicted better dev 
forthe Cherokees if Henry Clay defeated Jackson for the presidency w 
1892. АП in all, according to Democrats, John Ross was an eil influence 
among the Cherokees. "What is there [in him]," editorialized the Globe 
“put an utter recklessness of character, a shameless disregard of the 
truth, and а wild and ill-regulated ambition, "zz 

In any event, the Treaty of New Echota barely squeczed through the 
senate. Henry Clay spoke powerfully against it and tried to show great 
sympathy and understanding for the benighted Cherokees, Bur the 
Democrats sneered at him and reminded the public how he had once 
declared that the disappearance of the Indians from the “human family 
will be no great loss to the world.”?3 Edward Everett, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Wise, and others also delivered long and fervent appeals against 
the treaty, but on the final vote it won approval by a single vote. A 
two-thirds majority was required, and on May 18, 1836, a total of 31 
Senators voted for it; 15 voted against. Had the "stool pidgeon,"* as 
Jackson always called him, Hugh Lawson White, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, voted against the treaty, as he told the 
Cherokees he would, the treaty would have been lost. But he knew he 
could never survive the outrage of Tennesseans had he opposed the 
measure and so he reversed his position and betrayed his promise.%4 
The President immediately added his signature and proclaimed the 
Treaty of New Echota in force on May 23, 1836. Although a petition 
signed by fourteen thousand Cherokees denounced the treaty, still the 
President and Senate accepted it as expressing the will of the Cherokee 
реоріе 23 Jackson was determined to remove the Indians, and he con- 
vinced himselfthatthe action at New Echota by the consenting Cherokees 
was a legal action binding on the entire Nation. Besides, he regarded the 
Petition containing the fourteen thousand signatures as the work of 
Ross's mixed-blood elite, the sort of petition that Nicholas Biddle con- 
cocted to block the removal of the deposits and win recharter, and totally 
Unrepresentative of the popular will. The President also recognized that 
there was little opposition to the treaty by the American electorate—and 
that was a controlling consideration. The debate over ratification in the 

te did not begin to compare with the verbal brawl unleashed by the 
{The Cle defined "stool pidgeons as candidates who are willing to be used as decoys, set 


оез candidates, but nominated to draw the election from the People to the 
‘cians in the House.” Globe, September 9, 1835. 
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debate over the Removal Bill in 1830. Although the New Ec, 

cidem ^ i юз T, 
was a worse violation of Cherokee rights than the Removal Ашу tay 
produce a sense of moral outrage on the part of the religious oe id nor 
fa the country. Indeed, the American Board of Commissione ti 
eign Missions, whose object was the “civilizing” and the Су о r. 
of the Indians, made no real effort to prevent the treaty's тайса g 
"The Board was more concerned about winning the approval of go" 
Department to set up new missions among the Osage and 
tribes, The Cherokees were virtually abandoned. 

The Treaty of New Echota was almost identical to the “drafty 
signed in Washington on March 14, 1835. It provided that the C} reay» 
Nation cede all its remaining territory east of the Mississippi River ty 
United States for a sum of $4.5 million and a joint interest in the сое 
occupied by Cherokees who had already moved beyond the Mining, 
River. The Cherokees would be paid for their improvements, They wep 
be removed at government expense and maintained by the United Sure, 
for two years. Removal was to take place within two years from the 
ratification of the treaty, that is by May 23, 1838.27 

‘And so began one of the most disgraceful and heartrending episodes 
in American history. The Cherokee Nation was forced to comply with а 
treaty it never approved. It was made to act out the fraud perpetrated 
upon them by greedy and determined white men. Unfortunately, the 
Principal Chief would not accept the hopelessness of the situation and 
he encouraged and led the Cherokees in blocking the execution of 
the treaty. Although some few hundred Indians resigned themselves to 
their fate and headed west, the vast majority would not budge from their 
homes during the two-year grace period allowed by the treaty for their 
removal. They listened to John Ross and they trusted him. The “great 
villain” persisted in his defiance, but it was simply a matter of time. Once 
the deadline for their evacuation was reached and they still resisted, then 
the federal government took action and applied force. The Indians were 
rounded up, herded into prison camps, and then sent west along what the 
Cherokees came to call "The Trail of Tears.” 

The militiamen sent into the Cherokee country were not disposed to 
treat the Indians kindly. With rifles and bayonets, they flushed the Indi- 
ans out of house and cabin and locked them in stockades specially erected 
for the purpose. Indian families at dinner, wrote one observer, “were 
startled by the sudden gleam of bayonets in the doorway and rose up to 
be driven with blows and oaths along the weary miles of trail which led 
to the stockade. Men were seized in their fields, women were taken from 
their wheels and children from their play.” When the captured Cherokees 
turned for one last look at their homes they saw them in flames, set ablaze 
by the lawless rabble who followed the soldiers. These outlaws looted and 
raped and desecrated graves. 

By the thousands the Indians were herded into stockades where many 
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„д and died. In June the first contingent of about a thousand 
chen’ “ere sent down the Tennessee River by steamboat on the first 
Cher? eir westward journey. Then they were boxed like animals into 
gt for the second рап of thir joumey, and again many died 
| айо he oppressive conditions. The Cherokees walked the last leg 
east ail of Tears" until they reached their final destination in the 
| adian Territory beyond the western boundary of Arkansas, In all it was 
g00-mile journey- 
qı has been estimated that some 18,000 Cherokees were removed, of 
shom 4,000 died as a result of their capture, detention, or westward 
iP can deny the incredible suffering endured by the Cherokees. 
айі important to point out that genuine efforts were made to prevent. 
this tragedy. General Winfield Scott, who commanded the operation, 
ued specific orders to his troops to treat the Cherokees with humanity. 
Farthermore, he delayed the emigration of most of the tribe in response 
тй ica, and the removal self was carried out by the authorities 
appointed by the Nation under a contract Scott made with the Cherokee 
appenatives. In addition, he ried to obtain as much medical assistance 
Phe Indians as possible. Many other white men, like Scot, acted 
for anely during the removal. But they simply could not contend with the 
of such an operation. 
eckson himself had retired from the presidency when the Cherokee 
gl dus was set in motion and he deeply regretted the torment the Indians 
endured. Still he shares much of the blame for this inhuman deed. He was 
so anxious to expel the red man from “civilized society” that he took little 
account of what his inflexible determination might cost in human life and 
suffering. And the suffering was truly horrendous. “Oh! the misery and 
vretchedness that present itself to our view in going among these peo- 
ple,” wrote one man. “I fought through the Civil War," said another, 
"and have seen men shot to pieces and slaughtered by thousands, but the 
Cherokee removal was the cruelest I ever saw.”#* 
This cruel and bloody resolution of the Indian problem was applied to 
other tribes during the waning years of Old Hickory's administration. 
The Creeks had long ago submitted to Jackson's will. But their removal 
did not go smoothly—or peacefully. For one thing, a formal treaty of 
removal was never obtained. The acquisition of Creek lands, therefore, 
involved many frauds and created such a stench of corruption that the 
smell of it wafted clear up to Washington. Jackson was embarrassed and 
infuriated when he got a whiff of the stench. He ordered an immediate 
investigation, Defrauding the tribes had never been his intention; г 
pis жаз meant to preserve Indian life and customs and these Native 
Герар were supposed to receive adequate recompense both for their 
m diiy improvements. Jackson directed Secretary of War Lewis Cass 
'estigate vigorously and to apprehend and prosecute the perpetra- 
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tors, ‘Then, just as the investigation was getting under way, yy 
rose up in their wrath and frustration and began killing ука" Чең, 
attacks occurred in May, 1836, and were probably instigate, a) 
unprincipled and wicked contractors." The fury of the jg P "a 
and the panic among whites living in Alabama and Georgi; po Maj, 
immediate end to the investigation. Instead, Cass ordereq Ча 
Thomas S. Jesup to subdue and then remove them. ‘Thuy p, Обе 
so-called Creek War of 1836. Over 10,000 troops operated 4, 5 le 
Creeks. Afier several bloody encounters in July, the troops Pet 
Henry, "the most redoubtable of the Creek chiefs," and with thar c Im 
plished, the "War" was declared at an end. Sixteen hundred je 
some of them handcuffed and in chains, were carted off to the не 
week later another thousand Creeks were rounded up and removed др 
that it was a steady stream of frightened, starving, sick, and dey, 
Creeks who were forced to leave their homes and find refuge in the ing 
Territory. All together, 14,609 Creeks were removed during the эли" 
and fall of 1836, and their journey became one long chronicle of horror n 
So what could not be accomplished by treaty was achieved by the gin 

Upon the arrival of one group of Creeks at Fort Gibson in the Indian 
‘Territory an old chief addressed a white leader of the removal operation 
“You have been with us many moons,” he said. “Our road has been ; 
long one. ... On it we have laid the bones of our men, women, and 
children. . . . You have heard the cries of our women and children, 
.... Tell General Jackson if the white man will let us we will live in peace 
and friendshi, 

An even greater agony accompanied the removal of the Seminole Indi- 
ans—an agony both for the Indians and their white tormentors. A series 
of treaties had been concluded (in particular, Payne's Landing in 1832, 
and Fort Gibson in 1833) which provided for the removal of the Semi- 
noles from their reservation in Florida to the Indian Territory. Pressure 
for their removal became intense after 1834 because a mounting number 
of runaway slaves found refuge among the Seminoles. Probably there 
were several hundred black slaves living among the Indians, although 
their number was invariably exaggerated by southerners. In any event the 
cause of red and black people was joined against whites in this unique 
situation. 

In October, 1834, President Jackson sent the Seminoles one of his 
“talks” and expressed his displeasure that the Indians had not yet begun 
to remove. Though he said he did not believe that any of his "red chil- 
dren” were “зо dishonest and faithless as to refuse to go,” still there was 
much foot-dragging and this made the Great Father very angry- 

The chiefs in council responded with appropriate words of obeisance. 
"My Brothers!" said one. “Our father in Washington says we must act like 
good and honest chiefs, and go without any trouble. Let us show our 
father that his red children are honest.” 
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Still the Seminoles did not budge. Four months later the Grea, 
sent another talk. 

"My Children: Lam sorry to have heard that you have been i 
to bad counsels. You know me, and you know that 1 would no, д, “Ping 
nor advise you to do any thing that was unjust or injurious, Ong te, 
ears and attend to what 1 shall now say to you. They are the wong, oir 
friend, and the words of ruth.” 

"The Great Father then recited his litany of complaints and dem, 
He wearily reminded them that they were surrounded by whites, thar, ү 
game had disappeared from their country, and that their people ул 
poor and hungry. He also reminded them that they had signed a ye 
to cede their lands in Florida and, like their brothers, the Creeks ч) 
remove to the country west of he Mississippi. Furthermore, he rainy 
that they had added a stipulation that they wanted their new coun, 
be scouted by certain chiefs to make certain it was suitable to their neeg 
This was done, he said, and the agreement ratified. 

“I now learn that you refuse to carry into effect the solemn promise, 
thus made by you. 


Fathy, 


MY CHILDREN: I have never deceived, nor will 1 ever deceive, any of 
the red people. I tell you that you must go, and that you vill go. Even if 
you had a right to stay, how could you live where you now are? You have 
sold all your country, You have not a piece аз large as a blanket to sit down 
upon. What is to support yourselves, your women and children? The tract 
you have ceded will soon be surveyed and sold, and immediately afterwards 
will be occupied by a white population. You will soon be in a state of 
starvation. You will commit depredations upon the property of our citizens 
You will be resisted, punished, perhaps killed. Now, is it not better peacea- 
bly to remove to a fine, fertile country, occupied by your own kindred, and 
where you can raise all the necessaries of life, and where game is yet 
abundant? ... If, therefore, you had a right to stay where you now are, still 
every true friend would advise you to remove. But you have no right to stay, 
and you must go, 


Then Jackson's tone turned ominous. Because "some of your rash 
young men" might forcibly oppose removal, the Great Father had or- 
dered a large military force to be sent among the Seminoles. I have 
directed that every reasonable indulgence be shown you, the Great Fa- 
ther said. 1 have also directed that one-third of the tribe be removed 
during the present season. If you listen to the voice of friendship and 
truth, you will go quietly. "But should you listen to the bad birds that are 
always flying about you, and refuse to remove, I have then directed the 
commanding officer to remove you by force.”33 

After Jackson's talk was read, General Duncan L. Clinch, who com 
manded the troops, rose and informed the chiefs that the time for "ех 
postulation" had passed. He was there to enforce the treaty. He 
enough warriors to do the job. And do it he would.“ 
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ner was needlessly abrupt and offensive. He almost 
ast provoke a confrontation. Then it happened. Soddeny do 
5 were sitting gave way. The 
ce of ten feet. Many of the 
nd headed for cover. Others 


jos on which the dignitaries of both side 
pa 


ts tumbled to the ground, a dian 
" specting a trap, started howling а 
india ee with laughter. When order was restored the remaining 

меб chose not to take offense over Clinch’s manner and asked for a 
eiponerment of their meeting, afier which they promised to palhas a 
PoPa hat would truly represent the entire tribe ss 

‘The governor of the Florida Territory, John H, Eaton, the 

гу of war and Jackson's longtime friend, warned the adim 

jon that any show of force to achieve removal would be met with fierce 
sppasiion. The use of military pressure would surely provoke чш ce 
sad. Avoid needless provocation. Besides, a new and potentially danger, 

vs Indian leader had emerged in the past few months, a mised biond 
bythe name of Osceola, whom the whites called Powell. He was bold ont 
dashing, a handsome man about thirty-five years of age, who had declared 
himself unyieldingly opposed to removal. He favored "proscribing" 
every Indian who obeyed the Great Father's command. 

To prevent Osceola from infecting other Indians with his venom 
against removal, the federal troops seized him in late spring 1835 and 
placed him in irons. For hours the Indian raged like an animal. He 
frightened all who watched his antics. Then he quieted. His mind slowly 
determined upon a course of action and this had the effect of calming him 
down. He cooperated with his jailers. He even signed a document certify- 
ing the validity of the Treaty of Payne's Landing. So subdued did he seem 
that the federal authorities freed him. But he was now more dangerous 
than ever. He breathed a hatred for whites so intense that he shook with 
passion every time he thought of his internment, 

A series of running battles then broke out which flared into serious 
trouble by the early fall. The plans Osceola conceived in jail were begin- 
ring to take hideous shape in the wanton killing of anyone favoring 
removal. In keeping with the advice of Governor Eaton to avoid provoca- 
tion at all cost, President Jackson invoked the Intercourse Acts of 1802 
and 1834 which decreed that no person might enter the Indian reserva- 
tion without a pass issued by the War Department or the Indian agent. 
But such orders were nearly impossible to enforce and so the killing and 
‘riding and stealing escalated. One chief, Charley Emathla, understood 
the Great Father's determination and Prepared to remove. He sold his 
Це and was about to depart for the west with a small party when 
Osceola and his supporters surrounded them. An argument ensued. 
Then Osceola shot the chief and left his body to decay on the trail. He 
= {he money in Charley Emathla's pockets and flung it in every direc- 
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The militia tried to put an end to this steady intensification of hostili- 
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irtually guaranteed bloodshed, үп 
, but its very presence virtual 
ا‎ f soldiers separated from the main body of troops "а “а 
а baggage train at Kanapaha, Osceola ambushed and seized S 
This action occurred on December 18, 1835, along the rim of the 
ked the official beginning of the Second salt 


: тап « 
Mace? тне two weeks later at the Battle of Withlac Tinole 
War I o ggjble terrain across much of oria eq td 


©те mpenctrable—the war showed signs, right poit 
many places we ron indefinitely. To make matters worse, i p 
Sn and his war secretary gave the situation little heed at first 
Qe were preoccupied with the French crisis; in addition, two of 
Highest ranking generals of the army, Winfield Scott and Edmund pey. 


highest ines were bitter enemies. All of these factors—not simpl у, 


amps of Florida—conspired to produce а vicious, bloody, and p 


tracted war. 
Within days after the 


Presi, 


Ваше of Withlacoochee, General Scott was or, 
deed to take command in Florida. He was summoned to the Whit 
House to receive directions and advice from an old Florida campaigner 
who had not forgotten his experiences during the First Seminole War, 
The President had much advice to give. First off, he said, find out where 
the "Indian women were collected” and “proceed at any hazard & ex. 
pense” to it. This would draw Osceola—or “Powel,” as Jackson called 
im out of the swamps and into a position where he could be attacked 
Also, the President continued, "have two good spy companies immedi- 
ately organized, led by gallant men, acquainted with Indian cunning and 
treachery, and good woodsmen.” Nothing compares to good spies, he 
declared, Jackson then advised Scott to pass through South Carolina and. 
Georgia on his way south and muster the militia into service. By that time 
you will know where the Indian women are located, he ventured. Take 
eight days’ rations strapped to the backs of your men, he continued, and 
by forced marches head directly to "the deposit of women and children" 
where you will “find all the warriors” and where with "one blow” you can 
put an end to the war. Jackson admonished Scott against entering the 
swamps with wagons, "telling him that if he did he never would find an 
Indian." 

Unfortunately, this straightforward strategy got mangled in army pro- 
tocol and procedures. The dividing line between the eastern and western 
army commands passed through the Florida combat zone, and Scott was 
directed to disregard that line. Of course, General Gaines, through whose 
command Scott now operated, was infuriated. The resentment and аг. 
reling between the two generals began almost immediately and became 
юрюме {hat even the newspapers commented on it. "The old quesion 
iim xe rank of these distinguished officers," ейи eae " 
Мех e Intelligencer, "has already led to unfortunate ry 

y in the end be disastrous. The collision of the authority of 
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as been accidental and we trust it may be amicably resolved."ee 
as red very poorly in battle against Osceola. He was neither 
er emperamentally suited to this sort of warfare. When Scott 
rate he depot of provisions, Jackson later recalled, he waited several 
reached he militia for the arrival of wagons. He planned to depl 
weeks and columns” in a circling action. But "to surround what 
“hret P “the Indians—no—for . .. Gen'l Scott had no pos 
Jason Ton where the Indian women and children were.” A length Scott 
informa А with his three columns. And got lost. The three grand 
qol елет did meetnot ший they arrived at Tampa Bay, and they 
© ver found a single Indian, With the advance of summer, or what Jack- 
never d “the sickly season,” Scott abandoned the campaign and took 
dence in St. Augustine.*! He was forthwith removed from com- 
und sent against the hostile Creeks in Alabama. Ultimately, both 
mart and Gaines were summoned before a court of inquiry for their 
Sres, although both escaped punishment «t 

nee followed a long period in which the Florida command remained 
vey il defined. A different times the new governor of the Florida Terri- 
И Richard Keith Call, a former aide to Jackson during the Creek War, 
0 authorized to conduct the military operation. An exchange of letters 
hetveen the President and the governor failed to clarify the matter,* for 
Call vas told that Scott had been directed to turn over the command to 
General Clinch, but that if Clinch declined it then the command belonged 
to Calt-unless, of course, General Thomas S. Jesup should arrive in 

Florida in which case he would assume command. This was lunacy. How 
or why Jackson permitied this madness defies understanding. Probably 
the reasons involved a combination of bad health, distraction over other 
problems, both foreign and domestic, and his perennial difficulty in sepa- 
rating friendship from all questions of policy; for he hated to disappoint 
his old friend Call, whose heart was set on acting as both governor and 
commander of the Seminole War. 

Still, Jackson hesitated. His instincts seemed to warn him away from 
tuming the military command over to the governor. In response, Call 
whined and complained. Then Old Hickory rebuked him. "For the Lord's 
sake take some energetic stand,” he bawled, "raise your people to action 
energy, pursue & destroy every party of Indians that dare approach you. 
«+. You must act promptly & regain the military fame lost by the wretched 
conduct of Gen! Gaines & Scott, instead of complaining. . . . 1 expect you 
19 act with energy, or you will loose your military fame."** 
тї this mean that Call had the command? No one knew for certain 
Gutter came оа head several days later when Jackson received from 
toa адап of action which promised to defeat Osceola and bring the war 
th vege end. The President jumped at it, According to this scheme, 

rsa anoche would be used as a supply line, and after a feint by 
against hostile villages to cover the movement of men and 
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ment up the river, an all-out assault would crush eqn 
C ысы the merit of the details of this scheme, кы б, 
them. He seemed desperate. Any show of energy excited him, tovg 
bled on the back of Call's letter that the plan “will redeem yy еза, 
disgrace which now hangs over us. "4ê om thay 

Governors were not normally given command of a бед 
within a month after the President received his letter, Call gop yu bt 
mand he so desperatly desired. Still, he failed. He could nox p 
Seminoles to heel. He found it easier to maneuver troops on a p 
paper than through the wet and marshy terrain of Florida, He eat 
force the Indians to battle, They just vanished into the everglaq,, Түй 
Call's promised offensive ended with his army turning around, tyr 
and rebellious, and coming back to the place where they had am] 
without so much as engaging in a single major battle, ч 

Jackson seethed. Call had promised to lead an offensive and end p, 
war, Instead he marched to the very edge of Seminole country and ы 
turned back. In his anger and frustration, the President administered 
another tongue-lashing to the hapless governor. Through th 
secretary of war, Benjamin F. Butler, Old Hickory expressed his “disp 
pointment and surprize” that Call had conducted such an atrocious can, 
paign. The governor was accused of moving his troops without firs, 
obtaining adequate supplies from the various depots which were under 
his direct command. Worse, he was castigated for approaching the enemy 
"with so large a force within so short a distance of the enemy" and then 
retiring without making the slightest show of military strength. “This 
disappointment and regret are greatly increased by the consideration that 
these retrograde movements will probably have the effect to expose the 
frontiers to new invasions by marauding parties, and to encourage the 
Indians in their resistance, thereby increasing beyond what might other- 
wise have been needed, the severity of the measures which will now be 
required to subdue them.” In view of everything that has happened, the 
letter concluded, and for “fear that the state of your health” will not 
permit you to finish the campaign, “the President deems it expedient io 
relieve you from the command." Major General Thomas $. Jesup will 
take over? 

Jackson also wrote a personal letter to Call and mocked him for failing 
10 end this “Punic War" after all his. promises.** [t was a crushing rebuke 
and Call never fully recovered from it. Call blamed Jackson for his dis- 
grace. He demanded a court of inquiry, but it was never granted. And so 
а twenty-three-year friendship slowly disintegrated and Call drifted out 
of the Democratic and into the Whig party.4 ^ 
ay Pie ey mortified,” Jackson confessed to General Jesup оп аны 

кошы. He begged i his general to м € Ore ат 
я " | 
retreat, at least forced the К чына Жш he зеш War more 
serious auention, “I have been confined to my room all this day taking 
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women” he could "whip every Indian that had ever cross, 

nec." The people of Florida, he fumed, had done less to cd Say, 
to defend themselves "than any other people in the United Sut 
they had been "men of spirit and character,” he cried, they ко If 
шей the Seminoles in a single blow. Oh, I tell you, if five mat” hay 
set foot into the white settlements of Tennessee or Kentucky, he м 

in this furious and passionate outburst, “not one would have ever "t an 
alive.” Jackson was literally beside himself at this point. He said ga U 
male Floridians ought to go out and let the Indians shoot them, m the 
least the "women might get husbands of courage, and breed up mens? 
would defend the country.” At the height of this insanity the Prey 
declared that there never were more than 600 Indians in the тети 

Finally the tumult ended. Jackson grew quiet and eased himself nn, 
chair. White waited a moment and then risked another explosion p 
asking why "your Army and all your Generals," who have been in the eld 
for over a year, had not conquered these 600 Indians. "Why are the 
people of Florida thus reproached,” he continued. for not doing what “at 
Jour regular troops, and Tennesseans, have failed to accomplish?" Ty 
drive the knife deeper, White declared that Jackson's vaunted Tennes. 
seans had had а great deal of difficulty in getting their wounded off the 
field at one recent battle. 

The figure in the chair rumbled. He reared up. His eyes blazed. "Ii 
a lie!!" Jackson boomed. 

White backed off. He was not present at the battle, he said, and could 
not vouch for the report. The wild-eyed President slunk back into his 
chair. 

This ghastly scene portrays perfectly the depth of Jackson’s anguish 
over the war. He left office burdened with the agony generated by the 
Seminole War and for years he could not shake it from his mind. In 
Congress the opposition mocked him over the financial burden of the 
continued hostilities and what it did to his efforts to reduce the cost of 
government and case the burden of the taxpayer. By the time Jesup 
departed from his command, the cost of the war neared $10 million, or 
approximately $458,000 per month. The American people could thank 
Andrew Jackson for this bloodletting, said Caleb Cushing of Massachu- 
setts, both the loss of treasure and the loss of lives.5 

‘The Second Seminole War continued until 1842 before the last battle 
was fought. By that time, nearly 4,000 Seminoles were removed to the 
west and the few who remained in Florida escaped into the everglade* 
By the middle of the twentieth century maybe 1,000 Seminoles still rc 
sided in Florida and nearly triple that number lived in Oklahoma. Sore. 
1,500 regular soldiers died during this war out of 10,000 who Pat 
ticipated. There is no way to calculate accurately the mortality э 
volunteers or among Indians. У 

The Second Seminole War marked the fiercest and bloodiest and со 
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kson's policy of removal. But it could not q 
The so-called Five Civilized Nations of the get 
казам, Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole, 
a i = ad a 

But removal did not end with these tribes ү 
ished the permanent relocation of the Sauk 
Had dans from Ilinois. The Quapaws, the Appalachicolas, the оце 
Fo Oros and Missouri, and the four confederated bands of Pawnee, 
of the Platte signed treaties of cession that removed them from “civiliz, d 
society.” The Chicago Treaty of 1833 with the Chippewa, Ottawa, ang 
Poa Aromi provided valuable land to whites in Ilinois, Michigan, wi. 
Potts апа Towa, During the closing years of Jackson's administration 
treaties with the Miami, Caddo, Wyandot, Menomini, Saginaw, Kickapoo, 
Delavan, Shawnee, Osage, lowa, Pinkeshaw, Wea, Peoria, and other 
tribes brought additional territory in Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, In. 
Чана, illinois, Ohio, Kansas, Michigan, Towa, Minnesota, and Ne. 
braska.* | 

By the close of Jackson's eight years in office approximately 45,690 
Indians had been relocated beyond the Mississippi River. In addition, а 
number of treaties had been signed and ratified (but not yet executed) 
that would raise that figure by several thousand. According to the Indian 
Office, only about 9,000 Indians, mostly in the Old Northwest and New 
York, were without treaty stipulations requiring their removal when Jaci- 
son left office. The operation, of course, provided an empire. Jackson 
acquired for the United States approximately one hundred million acres 
of land for about $68 million and thirty-two million acres of westem 
land.5* 

‘The removal of the American Indian was one of the most significant 
and tragic acts of the Jackson administration. It was accomplished in total 
violation not only of American principles of justice and law but of Jack 
son's own strict code of honor. There can be no question that he believed 
he acted in the best interest of the Indian, but to achieve this purpose 
countless men, women, and children suffered deprivation and death- 
Jackson's humanitarian concerns—and they were real concerns—were 
ишанч shot through with ethnocentrism and paternalism that al 

lowed little regard or appreciation of Indian culture and civilization 

Andrew Jackson left office bowed down by the stupefying misery it~ 
volved in removal, but he left knowing he had lished his goal and 
that thousands of India npa EMD west 
у ая tad found what he considered a safe haven 
SEM его He jevi 
bl AL T He lef belching he had saved the Indians 


liest opposition to Jad 
or bring it to an end. 

—the Choctaw, Chic 
been expelled to the west. 
Black Hawk War accompli 
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cxsoN'S SUCCESS IN REMOVING THE INDIANS was matched by his mount- 
T political successes in Congress and around the country. And he 

ily took advantage of this opportunity and formally nominated 
Roger Brooke Taney as the chief justice of the United States on Decem- 
фе 98, 1835. At the same time he forwarded the name of Philip Р. 
arbour of Virginia for the position of associate justice. Both nomina- 
tions went to the Senate Judiciary Committee and were reported out on 
January 5, 1836. The recommendation urged that the nominations lie on 
the table. 

Fortunately, Jackson's strength in the Senate gained with each passing 
month, reflecting his gains throughout the country. Connecticut, Illinois, 
and Louisiana each sent a new representative to the upper house whose 
loyalty to the party and the President proved unshakable. Furthermore, 
when the Virginia legislature instructed its senators to vote in favor of 
Thomas Hart Benton's resolution to expunge the censure of Jackson 
from the Senate journal, John Tyler resigned rather than submit to dicta- 
tion, He was replaced by William C. Rives, former minister to France and 
(atthe moment) a loyal Jackson Democrat. He took his seat on March 14, 
1886, and his arrival in the Senate encouraged Taney’s friends to force 
a showdown on the nomination. 

On March 15 the Democrats girded themselves for a test of strength. 
Afier several futile efforts by the Whigs to delay confirmation and move 
adjournment, the Senate proceeded to take up the two nominations in 
executive session behind closed doors. Taney came first, and by a vote 
999 to 15 he was confirmed. Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and the "stool 
Pidgeon” voted “nay.” The Senate then turned to Barbour's nomination 
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and, after beating off a motion by Daniel Webster to postpone 
the House had voted on а new judiciary bill that would pe, ni 
judicial circuits and increase the Supreme Court from seye Те і 
nine, confirmed him by the vote of 30 to 11. members е 

Flexing their newly developed muscles, the Senate Demo, 
rushed forward the nomination of Amos Kendall as postmaste thy 
And they really meant to humiliate the Whigs with this one, jaye 
submitted Kendall's name in December, 1835. Again, the Depo tad 
displayed their ever mounting strength and won confirmation оп 

15, 1836, with a margin of 25 votes before the disgusted Whigs rà 
force an adjournment.’ А ould 

The Globe gloated over these triumphs. When the National Intel 

lamented that so many senators missed these crucial votes because of 
“lateness of the hour," Frank Blair sneered. "And when wa, ү È 
editorialized, “that the opposition ever let the shades of night prey, 
them sitting, when they wished to record their votes against a Ойы 
minister? Did they not sit as late to put them on record against y 
Stevenson? They put their veto on Mr. Taney last year, after one odo 
at night." 

To top off this series of victories, Jackson sent back to the Senate on 
February 18, 1836, the nomination of Andrew Stevenson as minister ip 
Great Britain. It went immediately to the Committee on Foreign Rel. 
tions, whose chairman, Henry Clay, brought in a recommendation two 
weeks later that the nomination be rejected. On March 16, the day after 
the confirmation of Taney and Barbour, the Senate confirmed Stevenson 
by the vote of 26 to 19. Clay, Calhoun, and White voted against him, while 
Webster chose to absent himself. Thus, after more than four years—a 
really disgraceful delay—the nation now had an accredited minister to the 
Court of St. James's. It was almost two years since Stevenson had been 
rejected іп 1834. During that time the Senate had undergone thirteen 
individual changes in membership, out of a total of forty-eight men, and 
of those thirteen, ten voted to confirm Stevenson. 

Jackson had gained the day. These votes measured the distance of his 
increased political strength in Congress. Of course, he may have skew- 
ered the republican system just a bit, but he insisted that he had acted 
in the best interests of the American people. His tenacity as well as his 
loyalty to friends and party supporters brought cheers from Democrats 
around the country. But Whigs described the President's conduct 
viciously partisan—the cantankerous schemings of an arrogant, PP. 
guided, and stubborn old man. Jackson always figured that he could wa 
Qut the Whigs because he knew the people would rally behind Мо 
e later, he declared, the will of the people would be felt bY 


Because Jackson identified himself totally with the people and Бебе 
that his will represented theirs, he became increasingly intcr? 


Action, 


" BEER 
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F apus of the states and the rights of the majority of the people of the 
United States.” The people rule; they decide the government they want; 
UP must submit, The idea of unrestrained judicial revicw—such as 
;s today—horrified him. 
“son's constitutional views proved untenable, but they were genu- 
democratic. What he did, of course, was further subvert the doc- 
of republicanism. Central to the constitutional system was the 
notion of checks and balances, but Jackson made a shambles of that 
Pon by insisting on his primacy as President in interpreting and execut- 
ing the law because he—and he alone—represented all the people. An- 
thew Jackson was the great advocate of democracy. Majoritarian rule was 
the only thing that mattered in his thinking about the operation of gov- 
“foment. But the democracy he practiced reduced to near ruin the kind 
of republic conceived by the Founding Fathers. He tilted the tripartite 
sstem in favor of the executive. In circumventing the Supreme Court, 
in thwarting the will of Congress and insisting on his right to direct 
legislation, and in riding roughshod over the claim of any state to assert 
its sovereignty against the collective rights of thc nation, he reshaped the 
constitutional system into something more appropriate to a modern, 
democratic state, which requires strong executive leadership. Hc func- 
tioned under the self-imposed limitations of a laissez-faire libertarian. 
But self-imposed limitations hardly promote balance between three sepa- 
тие and equal branches of government. Within the parameters of law, if 
the only check upon the President is the popular will, then majoritarian 
democracy may have been achieved but that is not the structure of gov- 
«тте as originally conceived. And it is certainly not republicanism as 
snderstood by Americans of the early nineteenth century. 
í But clearly the Americans of the Jacksonian age had advanced beyond 
concerns of an earlier generation that feared popular rule. They 
wanted the kind of democracy their President advocated because it placed 
ош tthe very center of the governmental process. Andrew Jackson not 
У symbolized their age but he served as their leader and guide to a 
mining entative society. And the final years of Old Hickory's ad- 
vith won witnessed the almost total victory of the forces cooperating 
Wigs devising a more democratic government, even though many 
ton” "d the great triumvirate in particular—denouncediit as "revolu- 


Not. 
irl year id the old man force acceptance of his nominees during the 
his administration, but he completed his “experiment” in 
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reforming the banking and currency system of the country ang 
converted some Whigs in the process into supporting the deposit ven 

Two considerations brought the matter of the final reformatie 
the currency to a head. The first was the lack of any legislation of 

ing the deposit banks since Jackson had arbitrarily and rupp © 
removed the government deposits from the BUS and placed then” 
selected pet banks. The action represented a colossal assertion орет 
tive authority and Jackson was quite willing to go along with this ай, 
arrangement, except that the deposit system really needed the ш 
of lav. Several efforts along these lines had been attempted, but ae 
Whigs invariably piled amendments on top of the proposed legislation н 
order to emasculate the system. So the matter just drified from Session 
to session, and after а while some Democrats seemed content to leave it 
at that. 

The second problem was the existence of a mounting surplus, The 
general prosperity of the country, the lack of a national debt, and the 
“strict economies” practiced by the Jackson administration had produced 
an embarrassment of riches. What to do with this surplus? Jackson him- 
self had suggested to Congress in his first message that once the debt had 
been liquidated the surplus might be distributed among the states, ac- 
cording to representation, to be used for public works and education. If 
there were constitutional objections to this proposal—and he knew there 
were many states’ righters who would object—then he suggested that a 
constitutional amendment might resolve the difficulty. He returned to the 
scheme of distribution in his second message as the best way to address 
the need for internal improvements. After all, he had vetoed the Maysville 
Road bill and distribution looked like the only way to reconcile his veto 
with the clamor for public works. By the time he got to his third message, 
delivered on December 6, 1831, Jackson seemed less keen on distributing 
the surplus and more intent on reforming the tariff, which was a principal 
cause of the growing surplus. It was far more desirable, he said, "to 
relieve the people from unnecessary taxation after the extinguishment of 
the public debt." 

_Mention of tariff reduction produced howls from many Whigs, espe- 
cially Henry Clay. Ultimately, a tariff compromise was arranged in 1833 
that provided some reduction of the duties over a ten-year period. Rather 
than disturb this compromise—particularly since the tariff quarrel had 
generated a nullification crisis—the question of further reductions of 
import duties was considered improper and so discarded. But, of Course, 
that meant the surplus continued to swell. Henry Clay finally put his he 

¢ problem and came up with a different kind of distribution plan. Не 

Proposed to distribute the proceeds from the sale of public lands. ® 

ues LA DIL Clay went out of his way to state that the distribution. 

ceeds fom land sae er tutional, but not the distribution of den 
^ To his mind, the virtue of his land bill was 


, 
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Jock the administration's efforts to lower Ul 
een ‘at $1.25 per acre by the Land Law of fei i iid 
euP emal improvements projects. What Clay suggested wan 2 bil : 
fil! Po percent of the land revenue would go to states in which the land 
ж jd the rest be distributed among the states according to their con- 
onal representation. By this scheme, money would be made availa. 
{ Tor internal improvements, and it {reed the tariff money for use in 
Me ing the normal expenses of the federal government. In this single 
age. Clay protected his tariff, advanced internal improvements, 
Poiained the current price of land, and distributed the surplus. But his 
me would effectively close "the door of opportunity" to the great 
masses of the people, according to Clay's most recent biographer. His 
licy catered to the immediate interests of the wealthy and opposed the 
hes of the American democracy.!! 

Clay s land bill passed the Senate in 1832 but failed in the House. It 
came up again the following year and passed both houses during the 
losing days of the congressional session, Jackson pocket vetoed it. When 
Congress reconvened the following December, he sent the reasons for his 
«cto to the Senate in a message dated December 4, 1833. “The public 
lands are the common property of the United States,” said Jackson in his 
message, “and the moneys arising from their sales are a part of the public 
revenue.” No distinction can be made as to source when expending ог 
distributing it, as Clay had attempted to do. The object of this bill, he 
went on, is not to return to the people an unavoidable surplus of revenue 
which they have paid, but to create a surplus for distribution among the 
states so they can engage in activities they might not otherwise be able 
toafford. “It seizes the entire proceeds of one source of revenue and sets 
them apart as a surplus, making it necessary to raise the moneys for 
supporting the Government and meeting the general charges from other 
sources.” In fact it compels the taxpayer to contribute to the creation of 
a surplus for distribution to the states. “If this principle be once admit- 
ted,” the consequences are clear: the states will always look to the federal 
government for handouts. Eventually all their funds will come from the 
federal Treasury. Without assuming any new principle, said Jackson, the 
Congress need go but one more step to “put the salaries of all the State 
governors, judges, and other officers, with a sufficient sum for other 
expenses, in their general appropriation bill"! 

А тоге direct road to the total consolidation of government and fed- 


va casio into every aspect of American life cannot be devised, Jacke 


of tines power, and in that Government which pays all the public officers 
the States will all political power be substantially concentrated. The State 
foremments, if governments they might be called, would lose all their 
dependence and dignity; the economy which now distinguishes them 
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would be converted into а profusion, limited only by the 


supply. Being the dependents of the General Government, ara the 
its Treasury as the source of all their emoluments, the State afe, n ty 
m. 


whatever names they might pass and by whatever forms their д, 
be prescribed, would in effect be the mere stipendiaries and ina "She 
the central power.!* uments of 

Money is power! Whoever pays the bill sets the rules. And į 
ment, such an exercise of power would mean the destructig Et 
and the creation of an absolute state. “It was not for теттин, ету 
power that our Revolutionary fathers took up arms,” Jackson єз tt 
"it was for individual liberty and the right of self-government "ie 

The preservation of individual liberty had always been Presiden 
son's goal. He knew only one certain means to that end: the perpen 
of the minimal state. ы 

The intelligent people of our nation, Jackson continued, are too 
not to see the dangers inherent in amalgamating all political power in he 
hands of one centralized agency, of establishing “one mass of common 
interest and common feeling.” Such a calamity would rob us of the 
blessings we now enjoy "from our happy Union." 

As for the public lands, Jackson took the Jeffersonian position that they 
should be surveyed and sold to benefit individuals seeking a homestead. 
Let the land be made available to those who would occupy and farm it. 
Let its price and its availability suit the convenience and needs of the 
‘American people. It is not in the interest of this nation that the public 
land be used as a means of making money for the government. “I adhere 
to the opinion," Jackson stated, ". . . that it is our true policy that the 
public lands shall cease as soon as practicable to be a source of revenue.” 
Already the price had been reduced from $2 an acre to $1.25. The price 
should be reduced still further, he declared, so that all the people, not 
just the rich, can own landed property. “While the burdens of the East 
are diminishing by the reduction of the duties upon imports, it seems but 
equal justice that the chief burden of the West should be lightened in an 
equal degree at least.” This would have a “harmonizing” effect on all the 
sections of the country and “‘add another guaranty to the perpetuity of 
our happy Union.” 

Jackson ended his veto message by declaring his regret that he must 
disagree (once again) with the Congress over their legislation. But he 
assured its members that any future legislation on this subject which 
would be compatible with the “Constitution and public faith shall have 
my hearty concurrence, "!6 
__ Still the problem of distribution remained. And the surplus kept 9% 
ing. Once the national debt disappeared, the excess revenue in the Tree 
sury climbed to $36 million within a year. Soon states and politicians 
itched to dig their fingers into this largesse. Some co that this 

sum should be circulating in the marketplace, stimulating 
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, eating jobs, and adding to the 
{happiness not salted away amon; general welfare 
i his ash ‘mounted so е u banks. Ti the pursuit 
a stampede among Democrats mic precipitously tial jacks 
о block the congressional de: У Boek bl Milenio hee 
„eyed Clay saw his oj sire for distrib ip if he 
pe realized immediately how ARETA Inthe EA 
embarrass the administration and div garner political ca ers 
his land bill once a ке без cone oe well as 
беду vetoed but Clay edi "n ан similar to re о inks. He intro- 
hat tempting bait!—to the sta е figures to give 15 ne Jackson had 
ihe sales would be divided йл aid O ê 
‘Once more Jackson pia equally among all xad was sold. The rest 
that he would veto sheers the Democratic pare 
edly, the Senate approved the Ыш ка this warning кее in Congress 
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specie, made so by their charter, will be reccivedin payment ofthe pupy, 
"n 
yo obviously Jackson was determined to have his way about ref 
ing the currency and banking in the country, and the longer the Cong 
felted to legislate on the question the longer Jackson would continue y 
exercise broad presidential powers to force the banking operations in the 
Country to comply with his fiscal views. For the Democrats in Con, 
it meant that they must endure the incessant complaints of the Whi s 
about "executive usurpation” and Jackson's uncontrolled authority ove, 
public funds. So, at length, the House Democrats came up with a scheme 
to do two things: distribute the surplus and regulate the deposits of the 
public money. "They figured that Jackson would swallow his dislike of 
distribution in order to get the regulation of the deposit banks. And to 
disk distribution more palatable to him, they specified that the revenue 
Шаш АП sources would be distributed, not simply the revenue from land 
cs As for the deposit features, the bill sharply curtailed the Treasury 
Department's discretion in the selection of the pets. Each state must have 
ран one deposit bank located within its boundaries, provided certain 
stipulated conditions were filled. The measure limited the amount of 
federal money to be held by each bank by forbidding a deposit bank from 
holding government funds in excess of a sum equal to three-fourths of 
its capital stock actually paid їп. This single regulation, as subsequently 
enacted into law, necessitated the immediate increase in the number of 
deposit banks, and they soon mounted from twenty to ninety. As a result 
the best feature of the deposit system was severely weakened. No longer 
did the government deal with a small number of specially selected banks 
whose fiscal soundness and reliability could provide real strength to the 
system. Once the number of pets shot up to ninety it was impossible for 
the Treasury to exercise any real control over them. This delighted enter- 
prising capitalists around the country who soon discovered that without 
restrictive controls they could engineer more speculative and more 
profitable financial deals.** 

For Jackson the best part of this bill was the provision requiring the 
deposit banks to redeem all their notes in specie on demand and to issue 
no notes for less than five dollars after July 4, 1836, nor receive any note 
under five dollars in payment of an obligation owed to the United States. 
Later the amount would be increased to ten dollars and by March 3, 1837, 
to twenty The bill also provided that whenever the deposit in any 
foaled io pu fourth of the capital stock of the bank, the deposit bank was 

quevd so pay the United States sn inseres oF 2 percent on the en ” 
de ehe TE н Deere а. the bill was the distribution of 
January 1, 1837, in exces args pe A mea a E TETS 
several states in proportion $5 million, would be turned over to Ше 
Ноше and Seia apon to their respective representation in t 

опеу would be distributed in four installments: 
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һе states would pro- 
'ertificates of deposit. 


april, July, and October, 1837. In return, u 

je secretary of the treasury with negotiable c 

vide. Certificates could be sold by the secretary if necessary. When 
‘ated, they would bear an interest rate of 5 регсети.2% 


п Jackson first saw this “two-headed monster” h 


ot е was tempted to 


js friends in the House that if the bill passed and came i, ji 

gom bis 09 form he would bounce it back to them with а ess 

He had repeatedly asked for a banking system that could be regu, 
Y, one consisting of a small number of banks whose strength could 
ү influence other banks. Instead, what they offered was a collection 
у regulated banks holding more money than these institutions could 
bs {у handle. Making matters worse was a distribution bill piggy- 
фей on top of it. Did they think him an idiot? He knew what they were 


put jackson kept his counsel. He desperately wanted a deposit bill and 
je particularly liked the paper-issuing restriction of the present one. So 
he consulted his many advisers and asked for their opinion. Blair strongly 

the measure and counseled him to veto it if it passed. Taney also 
tad his doubts, and although he was now the chief justice he willingly 
provided Jackson with an opinion. Because Taney's arguments were very 
persuasive, the President asked him to commit his ideas to paper so that 
they might form the core of a veto message should he decide to refuse 
lis consent to the present bill. 

Early in June, 1836, the deposit bill passed both the House and the 
Senate.# At the same time Taney presented Jackson with the paper he 
tad been commissioned to prepare. Taney wrote it as a veto, speaking 
as though he were the President addressing the Congress. In it he said 
that the bill went beyond his expectations. Had the measure been a 
deposit bill only he would have approved it, despite several limitations. 
But the distribution of the surplus caused a serious problem. This provi- 
sion had nothing to do with the rest of the bill. "In my judgment,” wrote 
Taney, speaking as Jackson, “Congress have no power to raise money in 
order to appropriate it to the uses contemplated by this part of the Bill." 
What it amounts to in effect is a loan to the states. And that is unthinkable, 
for it would establish a relation of debtor and creditor between the states 
and the United States. “The feelings which such a state of things must 
necessarily create would in a short time shake this Union to its very 
foundation and destroy the brightest hopes of the friends of freedom in 
‘very part of the civilized world.”26 

Everyone agrees, the paper continued, that the government of the 
United States is a limited one. "I have always belonged to that school 
which holds that it can exercise no powers but those which are granted 
ij ess terms by the constitution.” So vital is this concept, so “essen- 
el to the freedom and Perpetuity of our institutions,” that nothing can 

“Же me to exercise any doubtful power by the federal government. 
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Thus, the question comes down to this: can the United States 
for the purpose of lending it to the states? Certainly no expr 
» itution and nothing abo Press po, 
provided in the Constitu thing about it falls er 
"necessary and proper" clause. I am convinced that the taxing 
be used for national purposes only. "We have no right to go further. 
must not burden the people with taxes beyond the amount we N 
run the national government. If we do otherwise, we assert for igi ® 
ernment "an unlimited power of taxation and appropriation" va 
regard for the purposes for which it is intended.” n 

Had Jackson known that federal income would outstrip expenses j, 
would have advised a reduction of the tariff duties, although he really haj 
no wish to disturb the compromise hammered out in 1833. Because of 
"the prosperous state of our finances," the increased revenue could be 
used for coastal defense, he said, and to build up the navy. 

It was a strong paper and probably reflected Jackson's own views very 
precisely since he and the chief justice had had a long talk about it before 
Taney prepared the paper. Even so, if he vetoed, the problem of the 
surplus would remain. And the problem of regulating the deposit of 
public funds would also remain. That gave him pause and nudged him 
toward giving his approval. Another compelling reason for signing the 
bill was the need to move the country further along in the use of specie 
Besides, what were his alternatives once he vetoed the bill? He could opt 
for another national bank. But that course ran counter to everything he 
believed about the currency and banking. He did consider the establish- 
ment of a Bank of Deposit and Exchange in Washington and told Amos 
Kendall about it. Such an institution, he said, might set an example for 
other states and prove beneficial to the “safety of our currency . . . and 
check the paper system & gambling menace that pervades our land & 
must if not checked ruin our country & our liberty. "?? But this was a pious 
wish. It was really too late now to undertake new projects with vast and 
uncertain implications. His administration was nearly over and time was 
fast running out. In addition, this was a presidential year and it was very 
important to Jackson that Van Buren succeed him. For a Whig to succeed, 
or the election go to the House, as it did in 1825, was more than the old 
man could bear. 

In the final analysis it was a political consideration that determined 
Jackson's decision. Rather than jeopardize Van Buren's election, he 
would sign the deposit/distribution bill. Such a vast outpouring of federal 
кы into the coffers of the states was certain to enhance Van Buren's 
a ЧЫ Agra opportunity he could ill afford to let pass bY- 
of ju dico Jio M йер этерни of feeling and a Se 
that be would eee Tapi the Democratic leadership in Congr 
winted seccion 13 du ill provided they made a few alterations. 
тшен топ 13 amended which dealt with the manner funds would be 

У the states. It was very important to Jackson that everyone 
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3i ersand ий accept the fact that the money was а deposit, not a loan 
ates. 

о ba Democrats in Congress were elated. Not onl 

edicament posed by Clay's land bill, but they foresaw enormous poli 
P benefit in providing the states with a monumental gift of cash ex. 
а ed to be in excess of $20 million." The amendment to section 13 was 
duly introduced by Representative Joseph B. Anthony and passed over- 
‘ehelmingly by a vote of 123 to 50. “I have never witnessed such rejoicing, 
gs I have this day among our friends,” Richard M. Johnson told Jackson 
after he had conveyed the President's message to the other members of 
Congress: "as soon as I gave assurances to most of them, that you would 
approve of the deposit principle . . . the amendment embracing your 
suggestions went like wild fire, or the fire in the prairie.” When the 
entire bill came up for a final vote on June 22, 1836, it passed the House 
by a count of 155 to 38. The Senate also passed it by a vote of 40 to 6, 
and Jackson affixed his signature on June 23, 1836.38 Almost immediately 
thereafier Congress adjourned and headed home. 

But many Democrats around the country—especially ideologues— 
were distinctly unhappy about the distribution portion of the Deposit Act 
From a party point of view, wrote Thomas Hart Benton at a later date, 
it was the “commencement of calamities” that ultimately pitched the 
Democrats into the electoral debacle of 1840. The Richmond Enquirer 
growled its complaints and was joined by the Albany Argus. “The distri- 
bution bill is universally condemned,” wrote one Regency member. “1 
have not heard an opinion in favor of it expressed by any one.” The Globe, 
toc, voiced its fears and predicted that distribution would divide parties 
just as banking, internal improvements, and the tariff had done in the 
past. “Money is the agent of the class that would establish wealth as the 
sovereign power of the Republic,” editorialized Jackson’s mouthpiece. 
"That class will never cease its efforts to make Government a machinery 
to draw from the great mass of the community all its surplus means to 
convert the accumulation into a fund to prostitute to the Aristocracy all 
who may be trusted by the people.” It is the duty of the Democracy, the 
newspaper went on, to make certain that each state treats the surplus as 
а “sacred deposit" and have an “honest intention” to return it whenever 
the federal government requires it. If, on the other hand, the Whigs 
Succeed in getting up among the states an appetite for annual handouts 
from Congress, then the great principles of the Constitution will have 
been lost and the Democracy transformed into an Aristocracy controlled 
by a moneyed elite. 34 

‘The Whig press applauded the measure. “The Deposit bill has given 
very general satisfaction throughout the country,” noted the National 
Intelligencer. But this endorsement only further agitated the Democratic 
Press. It is quite remarkable, snapped the Globe, how solicitous the Whigs 
have become of the deposit banks. They never felt that way before. 


ly had they escaped the 
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п to seize the “corrupting largesses" to su 
Democracy. What the government really should do, said бани the 
distribute the money among the people. "This can be done oniy p 
REDUCING THE TAXES. Reduce the taxes; reduce the price of the 
public lands to actual settlers; let each and ай be reduced so as to ji 
The revenue within the expenses of the Government." 

Such complaints and criticisms troubled Jackson because he feared jig 
action might be interpreted as an abandonment of principle But Blair 
i Te him of his constancy and Taney wrote to say that he wag 
justified in signing the bill once Anthony's amendment to section 18 had 
been passed in the House. “However objectionable the bill оп the score 
of policy,” he said, “yet there is no constitutional difficulty in the way, and 
no sufficient ground ога veto.”*7 But Taney's reassurance lacked convic. 
tion. for he had to admit that the policy involved in distribution was "a 
По unfortunate and mistaken one.” Once the general government can 
таве money beyond its wants and place the money wherever it chooses, 
then “I see no limitation whatever to the powers of the General Govern. 
ment." This was Jackson's position precisely, and it profoundly disturbed 
him that he should be the President to begin a practice that would end 
with the government giving money to states, individuals, and corpora- 
tions and then prescribing the rules by which they must behave. As he 
said many times, such a national calamity spelled the culmination of 
American freedom. 

But Jackson was naive, if not downright foolish, in thinking that politi- 
cians and businessmen would subscribe to any fiscal view that collided 
with their ambition and avarice. The nation was in the throes of vast social 
and economic changes. It was expanding along two broad fronts: cen- 
trifugally in space across a wide continent; and centripetally toward the 
city and the factory. The American people were continuing their evolu- 
tionary progress toward a capitalistic, industrial, modem, and democratic 
society. The speculative boom worsened during the 1830s as inflation 
took hold and swelled with each passing year. Because state banks ope- 
rated without any real control, and because the deposit banks failed to 
коне any guidance or strength in achieving sound currency and credit, 

country was soon inundated with a fresh supply of paper money. Even 
though bank notes under five dollars had been prohibited as pes as 
September, 1835, by the secretary of the treasury, the financial boom of 
the mid-1830s moved too fast to stem the flood of paper. The very thing 
uc Trident had sought to prevent was now running out of control, Br 

es pS dese vere clear signs that a crash was not far off? 
something he could do te ease e Вад, ап here Jackson fet here o 
of paper money. The Galia ¢ speculation and stop the proliferation 
зо much so that "doing a la ei Office was doing a fantastic business, 

Vocabulary Lang ОПЕ а land office business” entered the nao 
reached nearly $25 million in 1836; by the time 


Obviously they pla 
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decided to do something about it, the sales were running up te 

рак, jon each month. Worse, fraud in land sales occurred pest 
[4 kept increasing. "Associations of individuals" tried to monopolize 
pe operation, buy land cheaply, drive the price up, and then sell it to 
ее beyond its real value. It was even reported that the public money 
in the deposit banks was diverted for this notorious operation. The situa- 

ion soon verged on chaos. The quantity of paper money had reached an 

мгопотісаї figure; it had swollen by more than 50 Percent in the last 
и seen months. Moreover, the opportunity of converting this “shadowy 
her" into real estate was so tempting, and the means of obtaining loans 
so easy, that something had to be done before disaster struck. 

Jackson rose to the need. His decision was swift and bold. He decreed 
that henceforth only gold and silver would be accepted for the purchase 
of public lands, He summoned his cabinet to inform them of his decision. 
Siraight off a majority of them objected. They knew that Congress (then 
in session) would balk at this further exercise of executive power and 
might even pass legislation to countermand it. That was a real danger. 
The President spoke to Senator Benton about it since Benton had unsuc- 
cessfully attempted several times in the past to introduce a resolution in 
the Senate to halt the speculative mania in land. Benton confirmed the 
danger. So Jackson decided to wait until Congress adjourned and then 
issue his order. He had the “nerve which the occasion required," Benton 
gleefully recorded, even though it was certain to produce a howl of 
protest from Whigs around the country to say nothing of the bellows of 
outrage the Congress would sound when it reconvened the following 
December.** 

Again the cabinet was summoned. The President informed them of his 
intended action; after expressing their fears and disapproval, they quietly 
accepted the inevitable. Major Donelson was then directed to prepare a 
draft of the order and Senator Benton was invited to lend his aid in the 
Preparation of the document, When a rough draft was ready, Jackson 
ook it to his cabinet for their final comments and suggestions. Then he 
signed and released it," 

‘The Specie Circular, as it was called, was issued immediately upon the 
adjournment of Congress on July 11, 1836, through the secretary of the 
Weary. It ordered that from August 15 onward, nothing but specie 
wold be received for payment of public land, except from actual settlers, 
who were permitted to use bank notes. It was issued under the authority 
Of the resolution of 1816, which gave the secretary of the treasury discre- 


tionary authority to receive or reject the notes of specie-paying banks in 
Tevenue payments, 


id Specie Circular was another forceful exercise of executive author- 
[1 


Å marked, said Benton, “the foresight, the decision, and the invinci- 
He hrnew of General Jackson. И also showed a marked disregard for 
‘he will of the Congress and the opinion of a majority of the cabinet. But 
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fied. He knew that most congressmen (ay мер 
feds jy were themselves deeply engaged in lana’ 2 he 
inout to approve an order that would inter 


Jackson felt justi 
‘members of his ca! 
were по! x 

their ad ам plundering.“ So, motivated by the need t ы) Vi 
spiral of inflation, Jackson plunged ahead with his order and bro, e 
jarring halt to the speculative land mania that had гип ош of contr” 
"The Specie Circular caused а sensation It was a “tremendous 
dua without warning: "6 Millions in bank paper on its way о lng 
offices was turned back. “The disappointed speculators raged. Congres, 
ойк considered insulted, the cabinet defied, the banks disgraced," Si 

«great mass of the people applauded it,” acc, 


it did thejob. And the ^ 
“as an attack upon the speculators whom 


to Martin Van Buren, “ 
хо like." They believed implicitly that Jackson would never have issued 


the Circular “if it had not been for the public good. "4* 
‘Tû Whigs erupted. They ranted and sputtered and swore. The | 
tional Intl jghily denounced the Circular “аз a measure of the 
Dame arbitrary character as the removal of the public deposits in 1833, 
enanating from the imperious will of an irresponsible Magistrate, the 
Gsccution of which will not only effectually cripple the deposit banks, but 

{fall the business of the country."*? Other Whig 


produce a derangement o u ‹ 
journals had more specific complaints. The National бай of Penns 
ania and Stone's Commercial Advertiser of New York saw the Specie Circular 


as part of Jackson's continuing attack upon the commercial and mercan- 
tile classes of society. The Commercial Advertiser called the Circular another 
Jacksonian war against "the natural laws of trade." 
Henry Clay chimed in. He could hardly resist such an inviting target. 
He called the Circular “а most ill-advised, illegal and pernicious mes- 
sure”—just what a dictator might be expected to do. In response, Blair 
accused Clay of trying to set off another panic, just as he and his Bank 
friends had done in 1834. The pattem of his pronouncements, said Blair, 
was always the same: first a speech of alarm, including a denunciation of 
the President for a so-called illegal order; then the prediction of ruin. He 
is obviously trying to affect the coming presidential election, Blair went 
оп, but his tactics will not work because no single measure during Jack 
son's entire administration has met with more popular acclaim. Only “the 
speculators and those who are the advocates of the rag currency cry ОШ 
against it.”51 

‘And the ery grew louder with each passing month. The demand for 
specie in the west prompted easterners to hoard it. Pressure for hard 
money mounted in the cities, and businessmen expressed their alarm 
over the possible consequences. The Globe tried to soothe these fears by | 
Papae the appearance of a “new dollar” to be issued by the mint 
ынай For thirty years the coinage of the American dollar had 
ne TS HUNE ы since 1805 had there been such а сой. Now it | 

vailable to all. The face of the coin would show a full 
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в a spear and a shield, 
On the reverse side the 
Other coins would be 
5 it was practical to do 


gh figure of Liberty seated on a rock, holding 
Heng dic emblem of the liberty cap on her head. 
лап eagle on the wing would be depicted. 
Ame wih this design, said the Globe, as soon а 
ws 
" 
ms issuance of the “new dollar" and the Specie Circular demon. 
„rated one thing, argued the Democrats: Andrew Jackson had restored 
“real money" to the country. And the benefits were sure to be felt by all 
classes and in all sections of the country within a very short time. 
Nonetheless the pressure grew worse over the next six months, despite 
these reassuring words, and some Democrats began to mutter that Jack- 
son had better provide some relief from the strictures of his Specie 
Circular and his “lunatic” insistence upon specie as the medium of ex. 
change. But those who made these demands did not know Old Hickory. 
He would never back away from his hard moncy principles. Once he had 
fixed his course, it was virtually impossible to budge him, “The old Chief 
is unwilling to admit that the government has by any act contributed to 
the present pressure in the money market,” said Congressman Aaron 
Vanderpoel of New York. "His doctrine is, that it has its origin in the 
mischievous expansion of the paper system, and the mad speculations 
and overtrading of the last eighteen months. You know too that the 
President is in one respect like Revolutions. Не never goes backwards. "9* 

So forward Jackson went, urging all to follow him and assuring them 
that once the “mad speculations” ceased and the salubrious effects of 
specie trading had entered the normal operations of public and private 
business, the pressure would ease. But it did not. It steadily increased. 


Andafiera while some men began to predict that before long there would 
be a terrible economic соШарзе.5% 
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CHAPTER 22 


Jacksonian Democracy 


ONCE THE “SLY” OLD MAN HAD PULLED HIS “SNEAK” TRICK on the Congress 
and issued his Specie Circular after the adjournment, he was ready iy m 
home for a visit and a rest. He had not seen the Hermitage since the fire 
two years ago. There had been a number of delays in rebuilding the 
house, most of them resulting from the difficulty of getting skilled labo, 
during an inflationary period. Also, the cost of reconstruction had ө. 
calated beyond anything Old Hickory expected. But the house was now 
very near completion and he had been told it looked handsome and 
elegant. He was anxious to see it for himself. 

Besides the inevitable delays in building a spacious house, numerous 
changes, suggested by his son and daughter-in-law and by Major Lewis, 
among others, had been introduced into the overall design and these 
further delayed completion and added to the costs. And there had been 
another disastrous fire. The steamboat carrying eighteen crates of fumi- 
ture and furnishings from Philadelphia to the Hermitage had bumed in 
the river at Nashville just a few months earlier. As John Eaton observed 
to Jackson, “fire of late has become your great foe." 

The cost of rebuilding and refurbishing the Hermitage totaled nearly 
$10,000 before everything was completed. The initial estimate for the 
rebuilding alone had been given at somewhere between $2,500 and 
$3,000. In the final bill presented on August 2, 1836, to Jackson, the tot 
cost came to $5,125, which included the changes made to the windows, 
the west wing, and kitchen, along with the addition of a full-length (v 

story (double) porch, front and back. New furnishings, shipped on three 
steamboats, cost $3,700, exclusive of what was lost in the steamboa: f ud 

Anxious to see his home again and even more anxious to escape 
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after a long, grueling congressional sess 
info турм of July 10, accompanied by Major D the city 
on отау good health, but he ran into such bad меши Не was in 
) that his nerves soon had him edgy and uncomfortable Wiss 
tit took seven hours to travel ten miles, It had been тыш At опе 
pum weeks. In many places, he said, it took a team of ey ы Meadily 
wagon through the mud and bog « ses to pull 
ome меп Jackson finally reached 


sce nearly fifty years 
arrived, but it was his 
ınessee, That was back 


(ore. He stayed only a few months when he first 
introduction to the west, to the frontier, and to Ten, 


in 1788. А " 
Because of the size and enthusiasm of the 


though Judge White was a Tennessean and someone they all knew and 
admired, still Jackson told them that the Judge had betrayed his party, 
inciples, and friends and therefore did not deserve their support. Some 


liberties.” These farmers said they were concerned about White's charges 
and wanted to know about the reputed “misapplication of the public 
funds and the official patronage.” 

The old man responded “with his usual frankness" and courtesy. He 
spoke “the truth” to them, according to the Democratic press, and ex- 
plained at length his efforts at reform and how difficult it had been to root 
ош “corruption in Washington." It was very important to Jackson that 
the people of his own state understand the objectives and principles of 
his administration. And it was important to him that they demonstrate 
their approval of his record by voting for the Democratic presidential 
candidate in the fall. But he knew the election would be a struggle—an 
uphill struggle all the way. Not because Tennesseans had lost their affec- 
tion for Old Hickory—quite the contrary—but because of their dislike 
and distrust of the Little Magician, Martin Van Buren. There were great 
rae Democrats that Tennessee would bolt the party for Judge 

ite. 


So, even though the trip home across the state was a hard one for the 
old warrior, particularly in view of the sharp criticism he heard about his 
foisting the Vice President on the nation, Jackson was determined to lend 
“very aid he could to support the Democratic ticket.” During his entire 
Visit to Tennessee, the President actively campaigned for the regular 
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ticket as much and as often as his health and the di et 
allowed. BY огы, og, 

At Nashville the Democrats prepared a great reception to w s 
home. A committee of 100 had arranged the details, Res elim 
been passed that hailed his accomplishments and the magaga o 
Чез of his mind and character. These resolutions were typical j Wali- 
outpouring of gratitude and devotion that Jackson now тее 
virtually every section and state of the Union. The praise wae’ om 
extravagant but genuinely felt. 5 always 

"This is the man who should be loved by every true American. For us he 
—for us he risked his fortune—for us he risked his life, and for us ne 
labored from youth to old age. The People never have—the People 
will forsake or forget him."* never 

By the time Jackson reached home on the evening of August 4 he y, 
totally exhausted. But then he saw the Hermitage, his newly built ane. 
sion, and the weariness and exhaustion of his long trip immediate 
slipped away. What he saw in the dim light was а beautiful and ише, 
house rising majestically before him. It seemed to tower to an enormouy 
height—certainly well over two stories. A handsome portico supported 
by six fluted columns added a touch of elegance, but the double porch 
softened the look and made it appear like а comfortable plantation home, 
not a public building. Two wings of a single story each, and projected 
forward a distance of ten feet, added approximately forty feet to the width 
of the original house. The left or west wing was the dining room with a 
service pantry and a storage pantry behind it, and the right or east wing 
served as Jackson’s study and library.? 

The double porch extended ten feet forward from the house. Each 
column rested on a stone and brick foundation. The column itself was 
made of wood but the capital at the top was fashioned from cast iron 
designed in the Corinthian mode. 

The first floor of the house was then, and is today, divided by a large. 
central hallway running the entire length of the building. At the far end 
of the hall a magnificent staircase sweeps upward in a flowing spiral to 
the second floor. The walls of the central hallway were covered with à 
wallpaper imported from Paris and, in four scenes, depicted the adven- 
tures of Telemachus on the island of Calypso while on journey in 
of Ulysses. To the left of the hall were the front and back parlors sepa 
rated by folding doors; to the right a passageway ran to an exit at the side. 
of the house. Several bedrooms opened off the passageway. The General 
took the front bedroom; his son and daughter occupied the back bed- 
room, which had an adjoining nursery. Jackson's bedroom connected 
directly with his study next door. From this study Jackson had an exit built 
leading immediately to the front portico outside.1? 5 

The second floor was divided into four large guest rooms, one of which 
was reserved for the painter Ralph Earl 
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y is very probable that the restoration of the Hermita 

E {сот George Washington's home at Mount Vernon, ا ویر‎ 
ial colonnade and the shape of th a 
monument ре of the driveway leading to the 
front portico. Jackson frequently took the steamboat trip down the Poto- 
to Mount Vernon, where he liked to visit with Martha Washington's 
daughter, Nellie Custis Lewis, who lived close by. Jackson was 

deeply impressed by the beauty and serenity of Mount Vernon. 

The restoration of the Hermitage meant that the General could retire 
in comfort and a degree of luxury appropriate to the nation's first citi- 
теп. His retirement from public office in a little over six months now 
seemed all the more appealing. But the cost of rebuilding this imposing 
house, plus the necessity of liquidating the $5,000 debt to Harry Hill, 
combined with the staggering losses he suffered from another crop fail- 
ure, left Jackson in dire financial straits." This had been the second 
crop failure in as many years. Some blame for the disaster belonged to 
young Andrew, for once more he demonstrated how poorly he under- 
stood his responsibilities and how little he could be trusted with the 
financial management of the Hermitage properties. The young man 
simply lacked the necessary interest in farming and shifted many of his 
duties to the shoulders of the new overseer, Edward Hobbs. Then, 
when Hobbs disregarded instructions, Andrew let it pass without saying 
a word. In vain did Jackson attempt to educate Andrew about his duties. 
“Му son," the President wrote, "you must assume energy; & command 
how our concerns are to be attended to by Mr. Hobbs & let him know, 
you must be obayed.” Jackson had to remind his son not to forget to 
have the south pasture sowed. "We must seed well or we never can 
reap well." He was shocked to "discover all oats, hemp, & millet has 
been badly & slovenly sowed.” 

‘The financial strain of all these mishaps, plus the mismanagement of 
his plantation, forced Jackson to sell off some of his property. The loss 
of his furniture was the final blow. “This catastrophy will make it neces- 
sary that I should have more means,” he told his son. Since Andrew had 
informed him that there was a prospective buyer who would pay $5 an 
acre for 400 acres in the western district, Jackson agreed to the sale. "If 
you can get that for it in cash, I authorize you to sell it. You can with truth 
say that I had declined taking that offer for it, because it was too low, but 
the burning of my house, & now my furniture, makes it necessary to me 
to sell. "1z 

To make matters worse, Jackson's many physical ills began acting up 
again. Because of the dampness and rain he experienced on his route 
home, he caught a bad cold, which triggered violent spasms of coughing. 
This, in turn, activated the pain in his side and made it very uncomfort- 
able for him to ride or sit for any period of time. “I fear I will have to 
Use the lancet soon," he told Frank Blair. Such bloody episodes pros- 
‘rated him for a few days but then he always managed to rally. A little 
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"bleeding and medicine,” commented Andrew Donelson, usually 
trick. 13 he 

Despite his poor health and his financial woes, Jackson enj, 
brief sojourn at home, The house completely delighted hip ¥ hi 
neighbors and friends in Nashville provided a welcome-home 2^4 his 
(once his health permitted) that reaffirmed their belief that he е, Pon 
the man "who should be loved by every true American.” A great dinn t 
barbecue was held in Nashville on August 20, and the pres 4 
culated among the vast assemblage of friends to shake hands ик 9 
and chat informally. “I came here to meet my friends on Saturday 
he told Blair, "where 1 had the pleasure to shake by the hand a es 
4000, most of whom were my old acquaintances, their sons & my a 
companions in arms—I never saw more good order & harmony i 
a crowd. I was met & greeted by the matrons & their daughters, 

At this affair Jackson did not miss the opportunity to politi for 
national Democratic ticket, After a toast was given in honor of the prc 
dent, and after "the enthusiastic shouts of approbation" to this toast jag 
subsided, Jackson rose to respond. “In his usual dignified and feeling 
manner," reported the newspapers, Old Hickory intoned the following, 
“REPUBLICAN TENNESSEE:—Her motto, ‘principles not men'—She will 
never abandon her good old Jeffersonian Democratic Republican princi- 
ples which she has so long maintained and practiced, to throw herself (on 
any occasion) into the embraces of the Federalists, the Nullifers, or the 
new born Whigs.”'* When Jackson ended the toast he was “cheered by 
deafening thunders of applause."?* 

In subsequent letters to friends Jackson repeated his reference to 
“good old jeffersonian Democratic republican principles,” and claimed 
that they formed the basis of all his “reforms.” Because of his commit- 
ment to these principles the people approved his “reforms,” he said, and 
understood without question that he championed their cause against the 
wicked designs ofa wealthy aristocracy.!? Ні t measures,” declared 
the Democratic press, “will continue to be supported by the people. "ie 

On top of this ever mounting display of support and affection by the 
American people, Jackson received very cheering news from the secretary 
of the treasury. All four installments of the French indemnity had arrived. 
reported Woodbury, and “every dollar of this money has been received 
in gold." Furthermore, the third installment due from Naples had "also 
been punctually paid & . . . that likewise is in gold.” As an aside, Woot 
bury remarked that the Specie Circular seemed to have been “well re- 
ceived by most of our friends."!? Jackson had reason to hope that his 

administration would end on a note of total—one might even say 
golden —triumph. And, as always, he yearned that it would come ооп. 
is On August 28 the President started for Alabama to visit the tani d 
leceased friend General John Coffee. He felt a deep obligation in. 
regard, and he had postponed the trip longer than he ever intended 
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Jackson to alter his plans a trifle and come t. 
зшде ally. Some five thousand persons attended. 
part en and affirm their continued support of hi 
Py General Pillow, on behalf of the citizens of 
gave a lengthy and flattering address. Then 
i f speaker's rostrum. “You have said that ту 
нх the country as a worse calamity than war, pestil 
п smiled as he spoke. "The feelings which 
жете not prompted merely by a wish to injure 
bition to gratify. They aimed at the prostratio 
the country had decided should be brought into operation.” Our country 
isa democracy, he cried, and the government is expected to represent the 
will of the people. It is the destruction of our democracy that there 
isans hope to accomplish. But the virtue of the people has in the past 
and will in the future annihilate these efforts. "Such charges pass by me 
asthe idle wind. They are but the devices of an exposed and disappointed 
ambition and cannot but benefit the cause they intended to destroy."2° 
To Andrew Jackson and the American people at large it seemed obvi- 
ous and incontestable that the nation was indeed a democracy. Perhaps 
they believed it had always been one. But under Jackson the concept of 
popular or majority rule really took hold. The Democrats trumpeted the 
rights of the people; they called the people wise and good and virtuous; 
and they insisted that the will of the people must in all instances be 
obeyed by their representatives. They denounced elitism and the preten- 
sions of aristocracy. And although Jackson called this old-fashioned 
republicanism—or, to use his exact words, “jeffersonian Democratic re- 
publican principles"—it would later, and more properly, be called Jack- 
sonian Democracy. The transformation of the United States from a re- 
Public to a democracy was a slow process that had begun long before 
Jackson came to office. But more than any other single individual he 
Contributed to and symbolized the arrival and acceptance of that concept. 
His charisma, popularity, and accomplishments made it all possible. 
Historians generally have tended to deny that Jackson held any firm 
Philosophy of government that guided his actions. They choose to be- 
‘ve that he was principally motivated by private animosities and deep- 
cated prejudices, by passion and pride. They do him a grave injustice. 
ly Jackson not only subscribed to a definite philosophy of govern- 
ment but he imposed that philosophy on his party and because of it 
Te Uy hurried the democratizing process. А к 
© understand the thrust and direction of Jackson's political thinking 
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itis necessary to remember the single, central event that si 
his ideas about government, 10 wit the “stolen election” of 1829 et 
s and Henry Clay entered a "corrupt bargains a 
and 


john Quincy Adam: 
аа Adams to the presidency in defiance of the popular wi = 
o 


jackson this was the ultimate corruption in a general Era of Cor 
p produced what became “the first principle” of Jacksonian pti, 
тате "te majority в lo gover." This doctrine Jackson is ir 1 
his first message to Congress and he repeated it at every opportunity 5 
brushed aside any and all intermediary agencies that stood between the 
people and their government. even those placed there by the Fe 
Fathers. To the people, he said, belonged the right “of electing thee 
F qeither an electoral college nor the House of Repre, 
sentatives may ir choice, nor was it ever meant that they should, 
Not to put too fine a point on it, Jackson was clearly on shaky histori 
eund in making this astetin—but make it he did. Аз far as he wa 
hing could block the execution of the popu 
proved beyond all doubt, he insisted, that 
ies are erected to execute the people's will the more it will 
be frustrated. And that must be prevented at all costs. 
Jackson placed his entire con i 
ч arrive at right conclusions,” conclusions binding on all their repre- 
sentatives. That was the message carried by his speeches and public 
pronouncements to the Democratic party and the electorate. In asserting 
this principle he was subverting (consciously or not) republicanism and 
the constitutional system as devised by the Founding Fathers. For the 
recived wisdom at the time insisted that a government had been estab- 
fished by the Constitution which distributed power among three 
branches of government and provided checks and balances to keep the 
branches equal and prevent any one of them from dominating the others. 
The language of the Constitution, according to this view, is the will ofthe 
people. Having spoken, the people are excluded from speaking again 
except through the difficult, if not impossible, process of amending the 
Constitution. The agency or branch of government that is given the final 
say on the meaning of the Constitution is the Supreme Court. And the 
Supreme Court is the most removed body from the people. 
This view Jackson totally rejected. Not only did he deny that the people 
may speak no more except by amending the Constitution, but he 
that the Supreme Court was the final interpreter of the meaning of the 
fepe Jackson subscribed to another view. He maintained that 
le remain active it " 
excluded from the ptio нера process. The people are neg 
that right. And they exercise that ri Ат e hich all 
agencies of government (inch sha she bolic bo А 
form of gorermmment, pole the Supreme Court) must o 
st dee e LM ihe ane pent ве Cone e 
people о self-government. It does not $€ 
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Court, for example, the right to tell them wl i 
sopre under that form. “Forms of government,” жй ыкы 
alone Desay, a work published in 1841 and obviously writen EA 
Сатр делсе of Jacksonianism, “have been, for the most рап, ony cg 
ine in дош» modes of tyranny. Where the people are everything, and 

eal forms . nothing, there and there only is liber ° 
Phat was Jackson's philosophy precisely. The people govern. Their will 
aust be obeyed. Majority rule constitutes the only true meaning of lib- 
ay АП of which subverts the earlier notion of republicanism which did 

provide for intermediate agencies to refine and alter the popular 

1 when it was deemed necessary, such as occurred in 1825. 

"The “constant celebration” of the people, therefore, is basic to Jack- 
sonian Democtacy.*® And it was this celebration throughout Jackson's 
ministration—a celebration the people enjoyed and acknowledged 
‘hat steadily advanced the march toward greater democracy in the United 

ies. 

Stat one point Jackson himself made a stab at defining Jacksonian De- 
mocracy and listed many of its identifying marks. If the “virtuous yeo- 
manry of Tennessee,” he wrote as he struggled with the definition, would 
simply ask politcal candidates a few basic questions, they could distin- 
guish true Democrats from “Whigs, nullies & blue light federalists*" by 
the answers they received. The people, said Jackson, “ought to enquire 
ofthem, are you opposed to a national Bank—are you in favor of a strict 
construction of the federal and State constitution—are you in favor of 
rotation in office—do you subscribe to the republican rule that the people 
are the sovereign power, the officers their agents, and that upon all 
national or general subjects, as well as local, they have a right to instruct. 
their agents & representatives, and they are bound to obey or resign— 
in short are they true republicans agreeable to the true Jeffersonian 
ceed." 

Sovereign power resides with the people, declared Jackson, and that 
power applies to all national and local issues. Moreover, the people have 
a right to "instruct their agents & representatives" as to their will. It is 
not enough to say that once the people elect their representatives they 
have no further control of the governing process. For Jackson, they 
always retain control through the doctrine of instruction. He would take 
away from representatives the power or right to “correct” or alter the 
Popular vill 

Jackson would also deny the courts this power. But he made a distinc- 
tion. He would allow the courts the right to review and interpret the law 
but he would not assign them ultimate authority in pronouncing “the true 
meaning of a doubtful clause of the Constitution” binding on all. The 
а to review and interpret the law may be “endured,” he argued, 
‘Blue light Federalists to the British fleet off the New England coast 
he eects ner 
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“because it is subject to the control of the majority of the 
pronouncing the true meaning of the Constitution was алое м 
tionable because “it claims the right to bind” the states me P 
ЖИК bands ihat no one can loose except by amending the Con Peo, 
$F фиреш process at best. To allow the Supreme Cour the ү, 

authority to interpret the Constitution perpetuates an aris ш, 
than a democratic system of government because four тац thy 
today) сап diciate to a nation, with or without popular consent Аш 
аз tolerable. As Jackson said in his Bank veto, "The the 
Executive, and the Court must cach for itself be guided by its own н, the 
of the Constitution." In а truly democratic state, he argued, de m 
ultimately decide the question of constitutionality. And they дой ы 


in the American рой 
in the universe. They аге ti 
tomes from them, and everything is absorbed іп them." m 
"nd when Andrew Jackson talked about the "people" he knew pr, 
cisely whom he meant, Over and over in his public and private statemen, 
the term “the people” was defined as "the farmers, mechanics, and labor. 
ers" or “the humble members of society,” or "those who eam their living 
by the sweat of their brow.” Certainly not businessmen, monopolist, 
emerging capitalists, or any other elitist group, as sometimes suggesed 
by historians! He repeatedly referred to the "working classes" of Amer. 
ica as constituting “the people" and, to a very large extent, he meant 
laborers in the urban areas. For example, when Amos Kendall wrote hin 
about a labor problem at the Navy Yard in Philadelphia, Jackson re 
sponded sympathetically to labor's complaint. It seems that the Nay 
Yard had problems obtaining good mechanics because the government 
demanded more than twelve hours per day from each worker and the 
mechanics would not work that long. The rate of pay was $2 per day for 
shipwrights, and in order to overcome the excessively long workday the 
Navy Yard had advertised that the rate per day would be increased io 
$2.50. But not a single mechanic applied because they had agreed “юз 
resolution that for a day's work they would labor only from 6 to б.” Other 
agencies in the Philadelphia area had acquiesced to this demand. “The 
government of the United States only holds out against it," Kendall old 
Jackson. "The concession of the richer classes was considered а wiumph 
of the Democracy, and the Democracy here complain that the only ФР” 
sition which exists, comes from an administration which relies on tbc? 
for its support.” 
Kendall made his point as forcibly as possible: The working бно 
look Jackson asthe representative. In turn, атда 
on them” for support. “I think the point ought to be conceded.” Kendil 


pur 
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ed. “The demand of the workingmen that twelve hours shall 
conte ne working day, is not unreasonable. At Washington the ex- 
constitute rice in the Public Offices to ten hours is considered а 
tension OF wpa is to be gained in exacting more than twelve hours from 
захд en in the public service at Philadelphia? asked Kendall In 
хасе it has brought public service to а dead halt. In the second, 
she fet Prati friends of the administration are disgusted and dis- 
“the CO)" Tope, he added, that the secretary of the navy will direct the 
courage to comply with the wishes of the workingmen. "Concession 
Navy much good: obstinancy will produce nothing but mischief. .. o 
wail publican cause in this quarter. "32 
ihe Jackson read this letter he referred it to his secretary of the navy. 
But first he scribbled a note of instructions to the secretary: “If the Navy 
board have not been directed to order that the hours, from 6 oclock to 
pepe agreed to as pr. my former, intimation that it may be forthwith 
$ pote" Clearly, then, Jacksonianism was not a movement of small 
ad P esmen. Jacksonian Democracy was more concerned with working- 
és in places like the Philadelphia Navy Yard. This was confirmed in a 
feng conversation a newspaper reporter had with the President on the 
subject. Jackson invariably "left upon the minds of all who have con- 
Seed with him," said the reporter, "a deep impression of his solicitude 
елее the laboring class of the country" freed from the burdens imposed 
фу a business aristocracy. "He has expressed no sentiment in regard to 
ет classes of society. .. . His motto is, Let labor have security, prosper- 
iy will followall other interests rest upon it, and must flourish if it 
flourishes.” Contrast that statement with the opinion of Whigs, омеа 
the Glob. During the last congressional session, Daniel Webster said: 
"Tale care of the rich, and the rich will take care of the poor." Webster denied 


making the remark, said Blair, but, "as the Indians say, he speaks with a 
forked tongue." 


The policy of the Jackson administration on labor was best defined in 
the Globe, taking its cue from a series of editorials in the Boston Morning 
Post and addressed directly “То All Democrats or Working Men.” “If 
Democracy be the rule of your policy,” the article read, “suffer no act to 
be passed . . . however it may promise local or personal advantage, if it 
tends in the smallest degree, to give legal advantages to capital, over labor; 
ifit have that effect, it must necessarily increase the natural inequality in 
society; and finally, make two distinct classes: namely—masters and 
ves." 


Editor Blair took great pains to identify Jackson personally with labor- 
ts, both here and abroad. European workers constantly look to the 
pe as a champion of their cause, he said. “It must be gratifying to 
e Democracy of the United States to perceive that the laboring classes 
Ў Yond the Atlantic—those who sigh for liberty—who pray for the privi- 

t of turning their own toil to their own advantage, instead of having 
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stance devoured by lords, pensioners, and public 
bk eran Patriot President as the champion of u M on, 
ples, through the propagation of which, under his auspices, u inei. 
the hope of deliverance for themselves and their children dulte 
But to return to the General з efforts to define Jacksonian 

in addition to preaching majoritarian rule, Old Hickory cited stri, ^? 
struction of the Constitution as an essential article of faith, Hoy 
much he himself subverted that doctrine, ‘Jackson believed fu 

in limited government and the necessity of keeping government s 
to an absolute minimul m 


and rotation in office as part of h 
his way of stating that the operation. of government must be open to ay 


Len. No official class. Again, he himself may have failed to req 
No clim social and economic class, but he insisted that democrat 
the government be regarded as a cardinal doctrine of Jacksonianism, 
йге, the General's views on holding office became even more demo- 
сше as he grew older. He proceeded from the premise that all oic, 
Sri hcther appointed or elected—must ultimately fall under the absolute 
Control of the people. Appointed offices should be rotated, preferably 
every four years. Elected offices must be filled directly by the people. In 
keeping with this principle, Jackson tried to abolish the College of Elec- 
tern he selection of the chief executive by proposing a constitutional 
эшепфтети. In addition, he said, the President should serve по more 
than a single term of either four or six years. Jackson advocated a single 
term in order to place the President beyond the reach of improper 
"Corrupting"—influences. Moreover, he believed that United Sas 
senators should be directly elected by the people. Also, their term should 
be limited to four years and they should be subject to removal. In Jade. 
son's mind, the Senate was ап elitist body of men committed to the 
principles of aristocracy and totally unrepresentative of the Ament 
people. Considering his long and bitter struggle with the upper house i 
is not surprising that he should feel so vehement. His thoughts on demot 
тийип the Senate were conveyed to the electorate in the editorial cok 
umns of the Globe. "We say, then, to the People of the United States” 
ir, “is it not worthy of consideration to provide an amendment 
to the Constitution, limiting the senatorial term to four years and making 
the office elective by the People of the several States?”*” 
Interestingly, Jackson would also require federal judges to stand for 
election, and presumably he would include the justices of the Supremi 
Court once the Constitution had been properly amended. And he would 
limit judicial terms to seven years but permit reelection. By this time 
Jackson was so totally devoted to the democratic principle of 
Eis pes he could conceive of no better. method Di preserving 
лг тры vacio? ай, His remarkably advanced views were re 
== radical—if not dangerous. The historian Georf* 
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interviewed Jackson on the subject and recorded 
Son's opinions. "He thinks every officer should in his ture ры 
ore the people, for their approval or rejection," wrote Bancroft n 
land the judges should have independence to protect the people 
Eog е crown,” said Jackson. But not in America. "Here the Judges 
3E not be independent of the people, but be appointed for not more 
diesen years. The people would always re-elect the good judges т 
7 sonian Democracy, then, stretches the concept of democracy about 
las it can go and still remain workable. Obviously, Jackson himself 
as tp ahead of his times—and maybe further than this Country can ever 


hieve. 
ас a should be noticed in reading Jackson's attempt at defining his brand 
of democracy that he said nothing about slavery, Indian removal, tariffs, 
or internal improvements—although his opposition to internal improve- 
ments might be implied by his strict constructionism. As to slavery, there 
tas been much misunderstanding among modern historians about the 
position of Jacksonian Democrats on this issue. Contrary to wide belief, 
Democrats were not committed to the preservation of slavery—at least 
not as Jacksonians, however they may have felt about the issue individu- 
ally and personally. True, they abhorred abolitionists. They regarded 
them as malcontents who, like aristocrats, feared the people and the kind 
of government that majoritarian rule produced. Abolitionists decried the 
demise of their Republic—just like all other elites—and blamed the de- 
mise on the rise of democracy. They therefore sought to create as much 
trouble as possible in order to discredit the democracy and bring about 
the restoration of their “elitist” rule. So the slavery question, as far as 
Jackson and his friends believed, was simply a blind to create trouble in 
order to prostrate the democracy. 

Nullifiers aided and abetted the abolitionists, according to the Demo- 
crats, for the same reason and objective. These two groups of malcon- 
tents were linked together to produce havoc, and out of that havoc would 
ultimately rise to power “blue light federalists” in the north, consisting 
of monopolists, bankers, and wealthy businessmen, and nullifiers in the 
south, who would be their counterparts and agents. “The universal cour- 
tesy and kindness extended to the abolitionists in Congress,” wrote Blair 
in the Globe, “. . . by all the would be thought Hotspurs of the South, while 
their fury and frenzy is directed against the Democrats . . . who are 
fighting the battles of the South, against the fanatics of the North, are all 
Signs to prove the identity of political design between the nullifiers and 
abolitionists in every branch of federalism."?* 

Jacksonian Democracy did not represent a defense of slavery. Jack- 
sonian Democrats believed they were defending the notion of majority 
rule and that the abolitionists and nullifiers and Whigs abhorred the 
notion of democracy and entered any sort of political alliance to discredit 
the new political system. The abolition question, wrote Martin Van. 
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Buren, was a vicious device “of evil disposed persons 
lo 


harmony of our happy Union through its agency" Beige, pid 
not a matter for the government to concern itself ot ifite Y v 
preserve "the harmony of our happy Union." The right op P Ced 
to his private property without interference by the federa) „ш 
was basic to the whole concept of freedom. For the govern "ey 
late abolition would strike at ће very foundation of Атеш, 01 
and institutions. Everyone knew this. Why, then, would абора als 
tinue their agitation against slavery except that they were “ey g 0% 
persons” with evil designs upon "our happy Union"? рор 
Toa large extent, therefore, Jackson and his friends equated а], 
S thin 
in terms of the emerging democracy. Wherever they saw a link, 
connection that might be interpreted as a conspiracy against majore 
they instantly raised their voices in protest and alarm. Another c. 
was their reaction to the increasing incidence of urban violence фии, 
the Jacksonian age. Again. the enemies of democracy were accused 
inciting the violence to restore elitist rule. “Aristocrats, ever ready to take 
every unfair advantage of our situation,” reported the Globe, “seize on 
these occurrances [of urban violence] as so many proofs that man is not 
capable of self-government and that the theory of a Republic where men 
will be equal is founded in error and can never be reduced to successful 
practice."*! The Whigs constantly complained about the rising rate of 
crime and city violence and claimed it started when Jackson came to 
power. They said that the presence of this brawler and duelist in the 
White House, supported by the ignorant masses, served to sanction rio 
lence as a legitimate response in public discourse and argument. Violence 
can be terminated by putting down the democracy. Once the democracy 
goes, Jackson and his “reforms” go with it. 

The leadership of the Democratic party not only believed this theory, 
they preached it. The Whigs blame every evil in the country on the rise 
of democracy, they said. Edwin Croswell, editor of the Albany Argus the 
mouthpiece of Van Buren's political machine, the Albany Regency, € 
plained their thinking to George Bancroft. “The Tory leaders labor te 
convey the impression that the modern tendency to violence & to the 
disregard of the law," he wrote, "arises from too great an infusion of the 
democratic spirit, & from the character & example of the Executive 
- + Itis important . . . that the public mind . . . should be disabused о 
the subject; & that the excesses of the day sh'd be traced to their f 
source,—the revolutionary speeches, sundry harangues, threatened 25 
sassinations, and defiance & violation of law, by the Bank & its PA 
leaders & agents, of the Tory school, in & out of Congress, during 
memorable Panic season." “ 

It is instructive that Croswell traced the true cause of every e 5 
Society—at least as far as Democrats saw it—to “the Bank & its 
leaders & agents.” Jacksonians not only vilified the Bank at every PP” 
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, they also warned against the power of money to co 
tun агау the people, and jeopardize liberty "Money is рок, 
оп had said, and when controlled by a business elite it will inevitably 
destroy the democracy. Even in his speech to Tennesseans at Columbia, 
Же president swiped at the “moneyed aristocracy.” Never "can we hope 
see our domestic relations entirely tranquilized,” he declared, as long 
tbe bankers and industrialists can unite the “heterogeneous elements 
^1 discord into one common foe to the principles of republicanism.” 
They would concentrate power in the federal government, he went on, 
to promote the interests of the wealthy and subvert the rights of the 
е4 
Equally malignant in “undermining the purity and complicating the 
simplicity of our virtuous Government,” according to Jackson, was “the 
sstem.” This wretched business, he said, “has introduced a thou- 
Pind ways of robbing honest labour of its earnings to make knaves rich, 
erful and dangerous." Also, “it seems to me that one of the greatest 
Îhreatners of our admirable form of Government, is the gradual consum- 
ing corruption, which is spreading and carrying stockjobbing, Land job- 
bing and every species of speculation into our Legislature, state and 
national." In writing these words, Jackson almost seemed to have а 
sense of what would happen to the country after the Civil War. 
‘Because Jackson explained and demonstrated his brand of democracy 
everywhere he went—from the White House levees to the huge recep- 
tions that welcomed him from town to town, to the chance encounters 
with individuals that occurred from time to time—he contributed signifi- 
cantly to the ever growing acceptance of his principles and political faith. 
For example, it was during his trip back to Washington from his sojourn 
in Tennessee when one of these “chance encounters” took place. A 
young man by the name of John Stetson Barry had just reached Frost- 
burg, Maryland, a short distance from Cumberland, where the National 
Road began, on his way to Wheeling. He had heard that President Jack- 
son was in the neighborhood and to his surprise, on arriving at Frostburg, 
he found the General's carriage at the door of the local tavern. Barry and 
the other members of his coach entered the tavern and discovered the 
President “quietly seated in a chair & smoking a Dutchman's pipe ‘of 
goodly length. " As soon as he saw the party enter the room, Jackson 
“arose, shook hands with us, politely enquiring concerning our health.” 
Everyone was amazed. The Hero appeared so unremarkable, so ordinary, 
зо much like everyone else. He just seemed like an “old gentleman," 
dressed plainly, greeting everyone courteously, and going about his busi- 
ness with no pretension or suggestion of self-importance. And he was the 
President of the United States! 
Just at that moment a drunken Irishman staggered up to the President 
and demanded to be introduced. His conversation, recounted Barry in his 
diary, "excited no little laughter." 
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"Gineral, how old are ye?" demanded Paddy after the j 
had been completed. = 
Jackson showed no sign of offense or amusement, He 
though the question was the most natural and proper in ‘ee 
“1f I live till the 18th of March next I shall be 70,"« — "on ^ 
“Gineral,” Paddy persisted, “folks say you are a р}. 
but I do not see as you are.” PEM Proud ft, 
The group snickered its amusement. But again Jac : 
a very straightforward manner. gun Jackson responde à 
“Itis like a great many other things folks say of me,” " 
is no truth in it.” T he replied, “ther, 
Just at that moment came the announcement that the stage 
ready to start and the group reluctantly departed, “leaving the 
the Gineral to their confab.” But the idea of the President of the Un? < 
States and a drunken laborer sitting in a public place and conye 
informally struck the entire group asa sign of the uniqueness ода o 
life and institutions, "a striking picture of democracy.” There cae 
doubt that, in some remarkable and marvelous way, the average Amer 
can, the “common man,” had been admitted into the mainstream of the 
nation's political life. 


Barry must have heard wrong. Jackson would be seventy on March 15, not the eighteen 
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Texas 


ти PRESIDENT RETURNED TO WASHINGTON EARLY on October 1 after 
another triumphal swing up the Ohio valley, journeying much of the way 
aboard the steamboat Marietta, because of the poor condition of his 
horses, and nearly suffocating with the heat and “muskettoes.” Wherever 
his boat stopped along the route, "immense crowds" appeared to wel- 
cone him. When he arrived at Cincinnati at 6 л.м. on September 19 no 
notice of his coming had been announced beforehand, but within a few 
hours the word of his presence spread through the city and he “was 
surrounded by at least 3000." His departure also produced spontaneous 
demonstrations with much cheering and flag waving as the boat sailed 
avay. Only one incident marred the trip. As he approached Portsmouth, 
Ohio, another large crowd assembled. It was decided to fire the town's 
only cannon, an ancient piece that had been little used in the past few 
years. Suddenly, during the loading, the cannon exploded and killed 
three persons and mortally wounded a fourth. “This melancholy event 
filed me with pain,” Jackson related to Sarah, “I could only as an evi- 
dence of my regrets give something to two widows which the sad catastro- 
phe had deprived of their husbands—one was a lad whose brains were 
blown away—doleful event. "* 

Otherwise the trip was one long triumphal progress. What pleased the 
Old Hero particularly was his conviction that these demonstrations fore- 
asta stunning Democratic victory in the coming presidential election. “I 

ve no doubt of every republican state in the Union going for Van Buren 
Johnson," he wrote soon after his arrival at the White House. Kentucky, 

io, Pennsylvania, and Maryland will support our ticket, he predicted, 
= Van Buren "will get every state in the Union but Massachusetts, 

“тог, & South Carolina I believe." 
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Bat these plans evaporated at the last moment. Originally, ty, 
Charles J. Love, and Dr. Gwinn intended to accompany the ppo va 
from ‘Tennessee, But Donelson's wife, Emily, became quite ill „м 
husband refused to leave her until he had a better sense of the pr, 
She suffered from tuberculosis, and just prior to her husband's 
she started bleeding “from the lungs 
30 hours before it was stopped." So Ја 
from the Hermitage in the hope that Emily would rally and that 
could accompany him to the Falls. But Emily did not rally. She grey 
weaker and more feverish as she suffered through the terminal stages op 
her disease. Finally Jackson had to leave Tennessee without Donelson 
Duty required his presence at the capital. "I detained as long as my ol 
duties would permit,” the President wrote Van Buren, “and was 
to travel without him." By that time it was too late to travel to the Fall, 
and those plans were canceled. 

When he finally arrived in Washington on October 1, Jackson hoped 
to find a letter from Donelson giving him the latest news. "In this I was 
mistaken, & spent the night in melancholy gloom & in fore bodings of 
‘unpleasant information from our dear Emily.” The next day the an- 
ticipated letter arrived. It carried the worst possible news. Donelson had 
despaired of Emily's life. “With painful sensations,” Jackson told his 
nephew, "1. . . read the melancholy information of her continued il 
health & forebodings of ће result of her disease." Although the fever had 
left her and the hemorrhaging had ceased, she remained very weak and 
"has those symptoms of pulmonary disease, ‘a kind of stupor,’ " which 
indicated that the end was very near. 

Jackson tried to console his nephew. 

trust in the mercy of a kind and superintending providence that he will 
restore her to health & bless her dear little children with her kind superin- 
tending care they so much need at their present tender years, & prolong 
her life to be a comfort to you in your declining years. But my dear Andrew, 

‘should providence will it & call her hence you must summon up all your 

fortitude to meet the melancholy event, keeping in mind how necessary 

your life becomes to your dear children, when the duty of a mothers are 

for her children devolves on the father & unites in him the duty of the 

‘mother & the father both. Still I have а hope that as the hemirage has ceased 
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much to my anxiety on her account," he wrote, “| 

adde ей home on the night of the 12th or moring of he ha " 
my fears are hightened from my extraordinary dream—it provid “sh 
called her hence Lam persuaded she has ahappy immortality " К 
our . . . redeemer has spared her.” Each day thereafter the Шм 
waited impatiently for the mail, anxious to receive news that py den 
had arrived home in time to strengthen and comfort his wife, Ay y, 
he felt guilt and remorse and crushing sorrow,!0 "While 

‘On December 15, Donelson wrote to Jackson from the Ohio Riy, 
Troy. He still had a way to go before reaching home. “O how үш 
your unfortunate detention,” the President moaned in reply, He ач 
deeply for the Donelson family that he tormented himself with асо 0 
tions for increasing their burden.!! 

Emily Donelson died at twelve noon on December 19, 1836, She 
only twenty-eight years of age. During her last days she lay Propped 
in bed by the window of her bedroom where she hoped to see Pu 
returning husband. Each day she stared at the empty road and prayed fo, 
опе last glimpse of her beloved. When she died Donelson was sil , 
two-day journey away. Emily's mother refused to bury the young girl unii 
her husband had returned. When he finally arrived the scene of reunion 
was one of staggering grief.!? 

Jackson was absolutely shattered when he received the news, “Му dear 
Andrew,” he wrote on December 31, “Through judge Grundy, I have this 
moment recd. the sad and melancholy intelligence, that our Dear Emily 
is no more, that she died on the 19th instant.” Jackson could barely keep 
his pen steady as he wrote. Some of his words cannot be easily deci- 
phered. 


Ihave no language in which I can express to you my grief at this mournful 
& sudden bereavement to us all, but particularly to you, & your dear little 
ones. I can only say to you, that I, with my whole household, unite in a 
tender of our heartfelt condolence on this mournful occasion. Would to 
god I had been there. I was fearful from my dream that her god had called 
her hence, & from not hearing from you, my fore bodings increased, & are 
now realised. 

My dear Andrew, we cannot recal her, we are commanded by our dear 
Saviour, not to mourn for the dead, but for the living. I am sure from my 
dream that she is happy, she has changed a world of woe, for a worldof | 
‘eternal happiness, & we ought to prepare, as we too, must soon follow. peace | 
to her manes. it becomes our duty to submit to this heavy bereavement with 
duc submission, & control our human passions, submit to the will of god 
who holds our lives in his hand & say with humble & contrite hearts, “The | 
lords will be done on earth as it is in heaven."!* 


So profoundly grieved was Jackson that he penned a second letter of 
condolence to Donelson а week later. “What hightens my sorrow 
wrote, “is that providence in his unscruteable ways deprived you ОП 
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ing our dear Emily in time." But we must humbl, i i 
E venei elle mbly submit to this аз 


у to live for the benefit of 
h your 
dor кае ones a double duty has devolved on you . . . to take care of 


Donelson resigned as Jackson's private secre 
to Tennessee and the President replaced him with his own son, appoint- 

Andrew under the sixth section of the General Land Office Act of 
1836. Andrew and Sarah had arrived in Washington in late October to 
help the old man pack and prepare for his 


final return to the Hermitage. 
But it can be imagined how useful Andrew was to the President, nice 
does all he can to ease me,” the General reported, “and does much better 


than I had a right to calculate from his inexperience, but this will make 
him a man of business." 

‘The loss of Donelson as private secretary bothered Jackson considera- 
bly. Asearly as October he complained that the missing Donelson placed 
a great burden upon him. particularly now that he was winding down his 
administration. And his “incessant labour” at the public business meant 
he took little exercise, and this, he said, “has made medicine & the lancet” 
periodically necessary." 

The press of business got worse throughout the fall of 1836, for a 
number of public matters deeply concerned him. For one thing, he 
thought of a Farewell Address. Since he had always been compared to the 
“Immortal Washington,” more so than any other previous President, it 
was not presumptuous of him to consider issuing a parting address to his 
countrymen. Indeed, it vas expected. And like Washington, he turned to 

one of his principal advisers to shape his thoughts into the appropriate 
language. He wrote to Chief Justice Taney on October 13 and asked him 
towrite something "as a means of rendering a last service to my country.” 
What he had in mind, he said, was “а plain & honest expression of the 
principles which have given direction to my public course" and a review 
of the measures that sprang from these principles.!? 

Not that he wanted Taney to compose the address outright. Just a 
request that he “throw” some of his thoughts on paper as to the topics 
to be considered. It should emphasize throughout “our glorious Union,” 
he said, and how he strove to protect it against the "multiplied schemes” 
of “ambitious & factious spirits." He was especially anxious to warn 
against sectional jealousies and rivalries. Of course, the “dangerous 
Power” of the Bank had to be included as well as the "dangerous tend- 
ency of privileged monopolies generally” and those aristocrats who 
wished to “adulterate the currency.” Jackson wondered aloud about the 

appropriate time to release such an address. Should it go to Congress 
with his annual message or wait until the close of the session when the 
qommittees of both houses attended the President to ask if he had any 


‘communication for them? “My mind inclines to the latter mode,” 
he conceded.18 


ary long before returning 
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осе connected with the composition of the piece “with re nd 


sure," 3 Р : е 
sher public matter on Jackson's mind throughou, 

е ама problem he had lived with for years. The prop Ù 
of 1836, t resident had long coveted Texas as an essential se 
Теш» dream of empire. He took the position that it was EN 


А i ory and therefore had been acquired through pu 
Көгүн dnd 1803. The acceptance of the Transcontinental pe? 
with Spain in 1819, which relinquished Texas in exchange for шм! 
dations, was something Jackson deplored and denounced. p 
blamed the loss of Texas on John Quincy Adams, for having negotiate 
this “dismemberment” of the American empire.*° 

‘Once Mexico gained independence from Spain there were several a, 
tempts by the United States to acquire Texas—to "reannex" it. Each 
effort failed. Meanwhile Americans in increasing numbers—and wit, 
Mexican encouragement and approval, it should be noted—crossed the 
border and took up residence in Texas. For the next ten years relations 
between the two countries deteriorated rapidly. The cupidity of the 
United States was plain to all. Worse, the ministers sent by the United 
States to Mexico lacked finesse, patience, understanding, or appreciation 
of Mexican character and national sense of pride and honor. Undoub- 
edly, the worst one was Jackson's appointee, Colonel Anthony Butler. 
The President nominated Butler on Van Buren's recommendation and 
his own desire to select a minister who had firsthand knowledge of Texas. 
Jackson's paramount objective with respect to Texas—indeed, his only 
objective—was its acquisition. He authorized Butler to sound out the 
Mexicans and gave him a catalog of reasons why such a transaction served 
Mexico's best interests.?! Thus, Butler began his mission burdened by an 
objective that would take more skill, subtlety, diplomacy, and tact than 
he—or probably anyone else in the country—could provide. He was 
astonished upon his arrival in Mexico City to read in the government- 
controlled newspaper that the object of his mission was the purchase of 
Texas. And the newspaper named the price: $5 million. So the Mexicans 
кт д» Butler was about when he arrived and they resented it 
Almost immediately the Mexicans pressured Butler to come to terms 
оп а precise boundary separating Mexico from the United States. AF 
“ve des Transcontinental Treaty fixed the boundary at the Sabine 
er, thus tucking Texas securely inside Mexico, the border had nevet 
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hes of the river were in. 
ine drawn at the desert or 
T to gobble up Texas, And 


and no one knew which branc 
si undary. Jackson wanted the li, 
е cie: es oft Nueces River ja ode 
vig to pay handsomely. For reasons best k 

са ailing d (wrongly) that the Nueces was a эйс repealing 

piden cans rejected this line, he advised his minister, then he c 
yf ibe Ne accept (grudgingly) the Lavaca River, next the Colorado, and 

raw | 

she ios, Butler's predecessor, Joel Poinsett, signed a treaty with Mex- 
In P iding for а survey of the border by a joint American-Mexican 
Lese But it had never been done, and the deadline for the survey 
enm The secretary of state, Louis McLane, therefore urged Butler 
tad BP the business of establishing the boundary as well as to seck 
te ошоп of damage claims by American citizens against Mexico. But 
Teller never seriously gave much mind to the secretary of state. He rather 
But eded himself as Jackson's personal emissary and only felt bound by 
the President instructed him to do.?3 For this improper behavior 
well as the appointment in the first place—Jackson bears chief respon- 


sty ugh the Mexicans wanted the boundary question resolved, Butler 
and hawed and made it pretty obvious that it could not be 

ied until the future of Texas had been settled. And he tried one 

tick after another to cajole the Mexicans into surrendering the province. 
Nothing worked. All the while the Mexican officials fumed over American 
arrogance and presumption. The Jackson administration was accused of 
fostering American emigration into Texas for the purpose of seizing it. 

As late as August, 1833, Butler still thought he could snatch Texas 
from Mexico, and he said so to McLane. Earlier, he told Jackson that 
“I will succeed in uniting 7—40 our Country before I am done with 
the Subject or I will forfeit my head." The President practically begged 
him to do as he promised. “If you succeed it will be a lasting feather in 
your cap. ... Bring it to a speedy issue if you can.” But Butler failed—again 
and again. Not much later his dispatches sounded very discouraged. 
Frustrated and angry, he turned desperate. He had the audacity to sug- 
gest to the President that “no other mode is left us but to occupy that part 
of the Territory lying west of the Sabine." Dispatch troops and seize it, 
he urged.t* 

Before Jackson could respond to this outrageous proposal, Butler 
wrote again and recommended that they stoop to bribery. “I have just 
had a very singular conversation with a Mexican,” he began, and this 
Mexican is shrewd and intelligent and holds a high official station and 
“has much influence with the Presidt. Genl. St. Anna." In their initial 
ron the two men actually discussed the financial terms of the 
{=з "Have you command of Money?" the Mexican asked Butler. “Yes, 

we money," came the quick reply. The price will come high, the 
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ally invited this attempt at bribery, When 
Morin ‚л President told him that he “wary e RN 
Spaniard who was not the slave of avetice, and it и nof тутора, Poot 
шепн тау be worth a great deal to ws. In Jackson's мы 
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Still, to a scoundrel like Butler, the eat 4 


conducting diplomacy. 
sounded like an invitation (0 commit bribery, He actually wrote 4 
Niko it: "Сап Jackson. Remarkable communication." These people, p 


ler aubnequently old Jackson, are "selfish, corrupt, utterly 
Any of them may be succ fully appealed to through their Cupidity = 

any event, Jackson's eyes registered his disbelief when he read p 
Jers letter detailing his interview with this highly placed Mexican, “1 haye 
read your confidential letter with care, and astonishment,” Jackson re, 
plied, ". . astonishment that you would entrust such a letter, with 
being in cypher, to the mail." Astonishment in that you so construed m 
instructions as to believe that. they "authorized you to apply to comp 
tion, when nothing could be farther from my intention than to convey 
such an idea." You were supposed to fix a boundary, negotiate a commer. 
cial treaty, procure lasting peace and friendship, and obtain Texas “as far 
west as the Grand Desert" for a maximum of $5 million. All 1 wanted was 
the cession unencumbered by fraudulent Spanish grants, said Jackson, 
such as we had in Florida. The Mexicans could use the money to buy back 
the grants, not line their pockets. “All the U.S. is interested in,” Jackson 
reiterated, “is the unincumbered cession, not how Mexico applies the 
consideration, "^! 

‘Jackson should have pulled Butler out of Mexico the moment he read 
this letter. But he was too involved in other affairs, notably the removal 
of the deposits from the BUS, and could not give the matter the attention 
it deserved. Besides, more than anything else, he had a passion for Texas 
and sincerely believed that Butler would somehow gratify it. So he let 
Butler off with a warning not to get into a position where “these shrewd 
fellows" could accuse him of bribery. Stick to your instructions, Jackson 
lectured him. "Let us have a boundery without the imputation of corrup- 
tiom, & 1 wil hail you welcome with it hereee eb." 

шег was not only a scoundrel, he was a stupid scoundrel. He ге 
mined to Jackson's шеш time using a dary albeit a thirty-year- 
decia ары entia key vorde-end said Ut Ве Pr 
palis à ed “how little you know of mexican character. 
ranks and 990 50 that bribery is not only common and familiar in al 
» but familiarly and freely spoken of." In effect, he ¥ 
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pr president's instructions and insisting that bribery must be 
rom] expected to gain Texas —— 
ap? Б jme Jackson had completely lost patience with Butler. And not 
p, his soon. Не instructed Secretary McLane to inform the minis- 
amo should conclude an agreement for extending the time for 
"nu he boundary and then return home. But Butler compounded his 
rong nc PO rrogance. He next proposed that he head a filibustering 
qupidit V to seize Texas. "If you will withdraw me from this place," he 
jun partially in cypher, “and make the movement to possess that 
ой wi ing me at the head of the country to be. 


hich is ours, ріаси 
" will pledge my head that we have all we desire in less than 
hs without a bl low. "36 
uj 


lief as he read the letter, Then he picked up 
A. 


ed in disbel 
nd lowing note on the cover sheet of the lett 
ler: What a scamp: Carefully read. The Secretary of State will reiterate 
Bate actions to ask an extension of the treaty for running boundary 
his inst d then recall him, or if he has recd. his former instructions and 
fine, ап out, has refused, to recal him at once.” 


Mexican Gi х . 
By this time Butler was far beyond obeying the instructions of the 
secretary of state. Or Jackson either. He simply supposed—probably 


weeny that if he could win Texas he would be forgiven everything. 
different tack. He proposed coming to Washington to talk 


go he chose à. 
with the President personally, Абег only one hour's conversation, he 
Ча, he could retum to Mexico with every prospect of completing his 


mission to everyone's satisfaction. Permission for his return was 
ted, although Butler did not reach Washington until June, 1835. 

The minister got his interview with the President upon his return, and 
healso spoke with the new secretary of state, John Forsyth. Again Butler 
emphasized the need to bribe the Mexican officals. He produced a letter 
Ch he handed to Jackson from Father Ignacio Hernández, the confi- 
dont of Mexico's President, General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, and 
the confessor of Santa Anna's sister. For a sum of $500,000, Father 
Hernández assured Butler that the affair could be concluded expedi- 
tiously and successfully. 

Jackson winced. He wanted no part of this unsavory business and 
brought the interview to a close as quickly as possible. Butler was formally 
told in writing that although still anxious to acquire Texas the President 
"is resolved that no means of even an equivocal character shall be used 
toaccomplish it.” Forsyth stated further that the President had lost confi- 
dence in the negotiations but was willing to allow them to continue if they 
could be completed in time to place the results before the next session 
Sopa Butler was also authorized to offer Mexico an additional 
ч мо if the boundary could be extended to cede San Francisco Bay 

Б nited States. It was Jackson's old and haunting dream of em- 

When left alone in his study the President again picked up the Her- 
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nández letter and examined it. f 
it; “Nothing will be countenanced by the executive to brin 
ment under the remotest imputation of being engaged in 


bribery." 
шт returned to Mexico and for the next several months main, 

Congress about to reconvene, with no fi rie ined 

Word 


a total silence. With Congre у 
h Mexico at last demanding Butler's recall bers 


from Butler, and wil i E 
Om imuigues, the President finally acted. On November 9, 1835, м 


etary of state notified Butler to return to Washington. But the: 
ps Paid no attention. Instead, he wrote directly to Jackson, ау he hal 
always done, and said that he had too much at stake to leave emp. 
handed, Besides, Forsyth's instructions were vague and contradictory he 
declared. “If you say that in December I must cease acting as the Ree 
шшс of the U. States on this question, you shall be obeyed sry 
yet I shall not retum as Mr. Forsyth says, оп the contrary I shall remain 
Yad continue my efforts for a private association of Individuals. I have 
Worcd at this Negotiation too long, and have its success too deeply a 
БЫ vo omit struggling so long аз there is a fair prospect of success" 
Butler made good his promise, Even after he received a further note from 
Forsyth informing him that the President was nominating Powhatan Elis 
as hiş replacement for the Mexican mission, Butler stayed on and further 


damaged Mexican-American relations.*® 
Perhaps it was always impossible to settle the Texas question amicably 


since Mexico objected so strenuously to dismemberment. Perhaps no one 
possessed the skill to bring about the acquisition of this valuable prov- 
face. But certainly the Jackson administration botched the diplomacy 
necessary for any settlement, and the President himself deserves much of 
the blame. He should never have appointed Butler in the first place; then 
he should have replaced him early on, especially when he realized that 
his minister was a scoundrel. Jackson's fumbling only increased Mexican 
suspicion and hostility toward American rights and claims. The Mexicans 
felt certain that the United States was encouraging filibustering expedi- 
tions in Texas, violating the neutrality laws, and arming men to stir Up 
revolution, It was а sorry diplomatic record and stands in marked contrast 
to the many diplomatic triumphs the Jackson administration achieved in 
Europe. 

Jackson's mismanagement also discouraged the Texans. As the inabil- 
ity of the United States to acquire the province became clear, as the 
intention of the Mexican government to centralize control over all parts 
of the Republic also became obvious, thus diminishing Texan home rule, 
andas the grievances of the Texans met indifference and contempt, а ¥ 
party quickly emerged in Texas that won the active support and encour” 
agement of many Americans. The consequence was immediate, А жаг for 
= эое into the open in October, 1835, and then 
piss а the President of the Mexican Republi General Santa 

s into Texas at the head of a six-thousand-man army. Te?“ 


Then he reached for hs реп адел 
Eis gone 


corruption y 
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. dependence was proclaimed on March 2, 1836; 
indeed command of the Texan army and Erbe а оша 
iile of San Jacinto on April 21, 1836. Santa Anna himself was captured 
and forced to sign a treaty (later repudiated) recognizing Texan indepen 
he United States maintained a position of neutrality during the hos- 
utes in accordance with the Neutrality Act of 1818, Jackson attempted 
to enforce this neutrality by ordering the district attorneys to prosecute 
ойдогу but his order was generally disre 


aà garded, It was impossible to 
curb a population that wildly applauded the cause of independence 4 
“We have barely room to congratulate every man who has Anglo-Saxon 


blood in his veins,” exulted the Washington Globe, "on the redemption 
of our brethren in Texas from Spanish power. The retributive justice 
which has so suddenly overtaken Santa Ana, was nearer at hand than we 
anticipated; but it did not reach him soon enough.” 

The question of American neutrality was brought into sharp focus by 
the behavior and action of one of the nation’s leading frontier generals. 
Edmund Pendleton Gaines, commanding along the border separating 
the United States from Texas, requested permission from the secretary 
of war on March 29, 1836, to move his troops across the border, ostensi- 
bly to quell Indian frontier raids. In response, he was told that he must 
not attempt to seize Mexican territory in his operations against Indians 
and that if a crossing did in fact become obligatory he was to advance no 
further than Nacogdoches.‘ But these instructions lacked precision. In 
any event, Gaines believed he had authority to invade Texas, and in June 
he crossed the Sabine River and occupied Nacogdoches. 

‘The Mexican minister to the United States, Manuel Eduardo de Go- 
rostiza, who had just been presented to President Jackson, vigorously 
protested the invasion and later carried his protests to the newspapers 
and the rest of the diplomatic community. He was so convinced of Ameri- 
can duplicity and treachery that he eventually asked for his passports. 
Gorostiza “is laboring to degrade you & the nation in the eyes of foreign 
countries & in the pages of history,” charged Frank Blair in a letter to 
Jackson, "and bring upon our character as a people the infamy of the 
Carthagenians. "4? 

Relations between Mexico and the United States then began to deterio- 
rate very rapidly. On Tuesday, June 28, 1836, at a regular cabinet meet- 
ing, the secretary of the navy, Mahlon Dickerson, reported that he had 
received a message from Commodore Dallas describing the "indignities" 
which the American consul and residents at Tampico had suffered at the 
hands of the Mexican authorities. These same authorities also refused to 
permit American armed vessels in the vicinity to receive water or to have 
their officers go ashore. Furthermore, they threatened to put to death ай 
Americans at Tampico in retaliation for the capture of Santa Anna by the 
Americans at San Jacinto. 


The moment Dickerson finished his report the old chief "broke out in 
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his most impassioned manner." Without stopping to inquire 
members what their advice on the matter would be—which jid the oth, 
procedure—the President lashed out in a frightening disp i Wal 
sonian passion. of Jack, 

“Write immediately to Commodore Dallas,” he barked, “g 
to blockade the harbour of Tampico, & to suffer nothing to ente, tt 
allow him to land and obtain his supplies of water & communica 
the Consul, & if they touch the hair of the head of one of быс with 
tell him lo batter down & destroy their town & exterminate the ташы, Т 
the face of the earth!” | frm 

"The cabinet members sat looking at each other in a near state of sho 

Jackson turned to Forsyth. "Have you rec any information on FE 
subject?” M 

Forsyth shook his head. 

“Then let the Secy of the Navy furnish you the papers," the Hero 
ordered, “& do you write immediately to Mr. Gorstiza informing him of 
the orders we have given to Commodore Dallas, & that we shall not 
permit а jot or title of the treaty to be violated, or a citizen of the United 
States to be injured without taking immediate redress." 

Jackson worked himself into a grand passion. Indeed, it was one of his 
grandest. Attorney General Butler, who recorded the scene the very nex 
day, was stupefied by Jackson's behavior. He had never seen the President 
react so violently before. Moreover, he was stunned by the rapidity with 
which the General barked out his orders. The decisiveness and speed 
with which he acted totally amazed the attorney general. 

Much of the passion was genuine in this instance. Jackson always 
reacted furiously when he thought that the rights of American citizens or 
the dignity and sovereignty of the nation had been violated in any way 
by a foreign power. The rights of this country and its citizens would be 
respected by the rest of the world, he stormed, as long as Andrew Jackson 
sat in the White House. 

Although this incident did not produce the extermination of theinhabi- 
tants of Tampico, United States-Mexican relations continued to slide 
dangerously toward a violent confrontation. What hastened the slide was 
the behavior of the Texans. They were doing everything possible to win 
American recognition of their independence and eventual annexation. 
To achieve these goals the Texas government sent a veritable squadron 
of special commissioners to Washington, and their names and numbers 
changed constantly over the next ten months. They comprised a powerful 
lobby in Washington and immediately set about winning American sup- 
port for their new status. They succeeded in gaining from the Senate à 
E when Texas established а 1 

„ апа on July 4—it “being the great anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of this, our native county,” wrote one of the Texas commis- 
louse of Representatives endorsed the resolution.' 
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the commissioners arrived in Washington the i 

А у меге ай 

i Jackson. And he made it very plain to them in com Rie 

и he was “favorably disposed” toward their objectives. Биги rsation 

‘conversations, shortly before dinner was gem на ng А g 
1 т 


Is it true, Mr. 


hal 


ese И 
h to Special Commissioner Samuel Carson and said. 


| that your Government has sent Santa Anna back ico?” 
Carson admitted that Santa Anna was indeed aped ы. 
ico to assist in winning ratification of the treaty recognizing Texas inde. 


pendence. er 
Then I tell you, Sir, if ever he sets foot on Mexican 
Government may whistle; he, Sir, will give you trouble, fea бө, 
hich you dream not of.” ges 
Then there would be war, said Carson. 
“where is your means, Sir, to carry on an offensive war against Mex- 


ico?" 

"In the enthusiasms of the American people, their devotion to the 
cause of Liberty and the ways and means, to defray the expenses of the 
War,” responded Carson. 

Jackson looked sour. His great concern was how the rest of the world 
would see American intervention. He desperately wished to acquire 
‘Texas, but he was fearful of taking action himself, "lest the censures of 
the world, or at least the civilized world might fall upon him.” However, 
before the President could respond to Carson's remark, dinner was an- 
nounced and the conversation broke off.5* 

The possible annexation of Texas had already begun to trouble Jack- 
son on a number of grounds. His sympathy and desire, along with his 
great friendship with Sam Houston, were well-known. Without doing a 
thing, he was already suspect of aiding and abetting the Texas revolution- 
aries. Then abolitionists accused him of plotting to grab Texas in order 
10 swell the size of the slavocracy. But that was ridiculous. Jackson's 
passion for Texas had nothing to do with slavery. He wanted Texas for 
reasons of national pride and national security. 

Yet, what would the rest of the world say, if he actively intervened and 
moved to advance the cause of Texas separation from Mexico? What 
would they think? Normally, Jackson would not trouble himself for а 
moment about the opinion of Europeans—"I do precisely what I think 

just and right,” he always said—but, in this instance, the United States 
had a treaty with Mexico, and the annexation of part of the Mexican 
Republic would be seen around the world as a gross violation of the “law 
of nations.” It would constitute a dishonorable and brutal act of aggres- 
sion, and not even Jackson could deny that. When Stephen F. Austin 
wrote the President an impassioned plea for assistance, shortly after the 
victory at San Jacinto, Jackson endorsed the back of it: “The writer does 
по reflect that we have a treaty with Mexico, and our national faith is 
Pledged to support it. The Texians before they took the step to declare 
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Independent, which has aroused and united a 
x ought to have pondered well, it was a rad in 
ust be faithfully maintained. A Jw 
nd there were other considerations, Jackson was already supe, 
complice in bringing about the Texas revolution. He was aq “ч 
hatching the plot with his old friend Sam Houston, to rob the Mee ч 
batine T was а natural suspicion and soon had documentary йб; 
Rd although the charge was totally false. it did make Jackson aj 
more cautious about charging ahead with annexation Mt the 

о, he had the "damned" abolitionists to worry about. They w 
exploit any issue to exacerbate feelings between the north and Pa 
Once again slavery would become a ploy to undermine the democracy of 
the nation and win the restoration of aristocratic rule. Unqueionat 
ine he Texas question posed а possible threat to the Union, and ma 
slowed Jackson down to a crawl. 

"other consideration was the impact of sectional rivalry over he iue 
on the presidential election. Van Buren's election must not be сорак. 
red. Under no circumstances must a Whig succeed to the presidency 
"The democracy itself would suffer a terrible reversal if Van Buren was 
defeated. 

When the Texas commissioners arrived in Washington they made it 
absolutely clear that they were intent upon annexation and that they also 
expected the United States to meet a number of conditions. Naturally, 
they wanted their land titles guaranteed and slavery recognized. They 
also expected the assumption of Texas debts by the United States, since 
the new republic was in dire financial straits. They explained this to the 
secretary of state, John Forsyth, who passed the information along о 
Jackson. Forsyth frankly informed the commissioners that he was not 
‘sympathetic with their mission but “that he knew the annexation of Texas 
to the U. States was a favorite measure of Genl' Jackson whenever it could 
be done with propriety.” 

That was it exactly. The Hero wanted Texas and wanted it very bad 
but it must be done “with propriety.” So when the commissioners 
оп him to press their case, Old Hickory put them off. He told them that 
he had sent a secret agent to Texas “to prosecute various inquiries as t0 
our situation, internal, Civil and Political,” reported the commissioners 

‘and that nothing conclusive would be done until Said commissioner 2 
ripis 55 The secret agent was a тап named Henry R. Morfit, who. 
каке ирин the President that he had his doubts about the 
ас irme themselves against an outside enemy, The country vir 
не, же ма the inhabitants lived at great distances from eah 

ANGE Gi, fi CIO ae ais Would be epee А. m" 
зел рма fray red Jackson's natural desire to forge ahead 
rupi ee of his return to the Hermitage during 

to get away from Washington and leave the Тех? 


themselves 
against them 
act, our nutrality m 


ы] 
Менн 
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in the capable (if unsympathetic 
sine he meantime, General Santa Dis Бн уз 

General Houston—and appealed to him to assist in his ا‎ Fd 
ution of the conflict between Texas and Mexico. “Let us ae 

a] relations, to the end that your nation and the Mexic ә 
om hen their friendly ties,” he begged.» "апаш 
von f hat his station was very delicate, опе that would 
„ума wild display of expansionist zeal. So he responded to Santa rhe 
alt тем are. He also wrote to Houston. To his longtime friend, he 

ed rumors that Santa Anna was about to be tried by a military court 
ho. This would be monstrous, Jackson exclaimed. “Nothing now 
tarnish the character of Texas more than such an act at this late 
| 1 was a good policy as well as humanity that spared him , . . his 

is still of much consequence to you, he is the 3 
Pers and the favorite of the Priesthood... Let EEE 
unless it becomes necessary by an imperative act of just retaliation for 
Меп massacres hereafter. this is what Т think, true wisdom and hu- 

manity dictates." 

"To Santa Anna, Jackson wrote a sympathetic letter that regretted that 
te could do nothing for the Mexican chief. "Your powers ceased with 

ure,” he said, “therefore until the existing Government of Mex- 
Yo а our friendly offices between the Contending parties, Mexico and 
Тешз, we cannot interfere, but should Mexico ask it, our friendly offices 
wil. with pleasure, be afforded to restore peace and put an end to this 
inhuman warfare at whose acts of barbarity and massacre has occasioned 
every christian people and humanity to shudder and condemn." 

n another effort to maintain this delicate balance, Jackson addressed 
the matter of General Gaines's presence across the Sabine. There had 
been a great outcry over this invasion in the opposition newspapers. It 
маза “War in Disguise!” stormed the National Intelligencer. Gaines's inva- 
sion “being as direct an advance against the Mexican forces as if instead 
of a treaty of perpetual peace and friendship with Mexico there existed 
a war of extermination between the two countries."*! Even Democrats 
were appalled. As loyal an aid as Amos Kendall registered his chagrin. ОГ 
Gaines's invasion, he told Jackson, “I cannot but regret this movement, 
unless there are more conclusive reasons than I have heard of." Whatever 
happens, "I would wish our government . . . to maintain such an attitude 
as not only to be right but to appear so before the world.” He was certain, 
he said, “that a large portion of our own people and the people of other 
nations generally will pronounce it wrong, Our people are already consid- 
ered responsible for the warfare carried on against Mexico in Texas, and 
that sentiment will gain strength, day by day, throughout the world. 
... For the acts of our people, the nation is responsible; for the acts of 
pean, that responsibility is increased in the eye of the world 
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‘The good opinion of the world was something J 
cared about, particularly since it involved a matter of honor. 29 
the entire spoliations controversy he had repeated to Pray Pag 
position was seen by the rest of the world as unjust. Now there Tw 
that the United States would also be seen in that light and раа ey 
not abide such criticism, especially since such criticism would 09 tig 
justified. A democratic society must not be guilty of such tran, 
ho matter how beneficial the end result might be. The time û Pots 
Kendall predicted, “when Mexico will be overrun by our Angi O°. 
race, пог do I look upon it as а result at all to be deplored. [ьп 
would lead to the amelioration and improvement of Mexico мык à 
as guardians of the peace and interests of the United States we ac 
permitted to go to war through philanthrophy or a design to 
other nations for their own ооф." Conquer 
“This letter hada profound impact on Jackson. After he read it he i, 
up his pen and jotted down the words: “to be answered.” And he p, 
sponded almost immediately. The view you have taken, he said to key 
Чай, “is certainly a Just view, & one which you will find I have 
Thave determined to maintain a strict neutrality.” He had already taken 
several important actions. When Gaines first decided to occupy Хасу 
doches he (Gaines) called on the governors of the surrounding states ıo 
provide him with additional troops from their militias. The governor 
pounced on the opportunity to share the glory of the Texas invasion. Bur 
Jackson put a stop to it. He countermanded Gaines's requisition in an 
Executive Order dated August 7, 1836, notified the governors of Tennes- | 
see, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Louisiana to discharge whatever men had 
been mustered for the operation, and directed that no troops should be 
moved unless ordered directly by the War Department. As for the 
seizure of Nacogdoches, that was another matter. The entire area around 
the Sabine was under dispute and the United States had been begging 
without success to run the boundary line. Now that Texas had declared 
its independence, the United States must contend with two countries for 
the settlement of this boundary. Under the circumstances, 
“our troops” must protect “our interests" during this period of transi- 
tion. Besides, the Mexican minister in Washington had been notified of 
this action “and acquiesced in by him."%6 | 
То Gaines, the President made it absolutely clear that “ours is a state 
of strict neutrality in reference to the struggle of Texas for independence: 
and you as the commander of our forces on that frontier must reli 
observe and maintain it.” Should the Indians disturb the peace of the 
frontier or endanger the lives of American citizens, then he might ult 
action. “You must be careful however not to be deceived by the evidenc? 
оп which you act. Unless the necessity exists . . . occupation of an aè 
vanced post beyond our limits must be avoided.”*7 
Jackson's determination to ensure American neutrality in the prese?! 


» 
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оп, puttressed by Morfit's pessimistic report about the limited re- 
дшн s of the Texans to repel attack and the President's mounting con- 
hat his intentions would be misinterpreted at home and abroad, 
«т. сей Old Hickory that the decision about recognizing Texas should 
on" d by Congress. Besides, Congress held the constitutional 
б to declare war and since the acknowledgment of the independence 


be principles of our government,” he said, to leave the question "to 
t ss, as the proper power, being in session to advise, upon the 
Congre of acknowledging the Independence of Texas. 
Prop emarkable how Jackson could use the Congress when it suited his 
need. But he felt he had to proceed very carefully. What he planned to 
do was send “extracts” from Morfit's report to Congress and then submit 
pedal message on the question. This he did on December 21, 1836. 
The message Was brief. It assured Congress that no action had been 
taken to recognize Texas independence. It fretted over possible misund- 
erstanding if premature recognition was accorded the new nation. In the 
pos the United States had recognized all de facto governments when the 
dearest evidence existed of their permanence. The whole world knew, 
Jackson declared, that this country avoids all interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations. “Public opinion here is so firmly established and 
well understood in favor of this policy that no serious disagreement has 
ever arisen among" us. 69 
With regard to Texas, he continued, it was true that the Mexican civil 
authority had been expelled, its invading army defeated, the chief of state 
captured, and all Mexican power to control Texas annihilated. Still, “an 
immense disparity of physical force on the side of Mexico” existed, and 
the new chief of state, Апаз! Bustamante, was preparing a fresh 
invasion to recover the lost dominion. These circumstances “require us 
to act on this occasion with even more than our wonted caution." Some 
Americans felt that Texas "' [is] a part of our property" and were reluctant. 
to abandon this claim; most Texans were emigrants from this country and 
wished admission in our Union.”° 
Having wamed of the need for caution, these last few words now 
seemed to be building to a call for recognition. Old Hickory, the expan- 
sionist, was about to revert to his true colors. But then came the surprise. 
Instead of leaving it to Congress to decide, he advised against “a too 
early” recognition since it would be seen around the world as a self- 
serving device to take over Texas. “Prudence,” he charged, dictates “that 
we should stand aloof” for the moment, at least until Mexico herself, or 
one of the great foreign powers, should recognize Texas first. Or until 
the lapse of time and the course of events should prove that the Texans 
could maintain their separate sovereignty and uphold their government. 
neither Mexico nor any foreign power could complain of our 
Course. In this manner we would pursue our historic policy, one that had 
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“secured to us respect and influence abroad and inspired 
home"! е eed 

Many people were stunned. It was hard to believe that Ang, 
was the author of this milksop. He had seemingly tumeg c Did 
Texas, on the province he had desperately hungered to posses *™ o 
In submitting this message, Jackson may have been talked intg Pty 
Kendall? More probably, he consented to its composition jar 
mind was filled with fears—fears for the Union and for the cat hi 
‘American democracy. He was particularly worried about a 


оды, А 
1 


that recognition would look like “a preconceived атапете а, 
cocted to precede annexation.” He worried about what the rest of 
world would say. He worried what it might produce in te; the 


da TMS of sec 
jealousy and hostility. He worried that abolitionists and other 


tents would use it to tear the Union apart. He still wanted Tae 
desperately. But under present circumstances it was best to allow ۾‎ les 
interested nation to make the first move toward recognition, Then it 
would be time enough for the United States to act. 

William Wharton, the recently appointed minister from Texas to 
United States, said the message "surprized every body. It has pleased ng 
party ‘en masse’ except perhaps the abolitionists." Everyone tried ; 
figure Jackson's motivation: some said he deliberately delayed recogni. 
tion so that his successor, Van Buren, would get the credit for it and the 
glory;* others suspected a treaty in progress by which Mexico would 
surrender Texas in due course; and still others predicted the early arrival 
of Santa Anna in Washington, at which time he would recognize Texas, 
followed by a guarantee of a treaty of independence by the United 
States. 

Santa Anna was indeed on his way to Washington. Sam Houston had 
set him free in the hope that he would talk with Jackson and assist in the 
resolution of the diplomatic problems involving recognition. Santa 
Anna's release also provided the advantage of getting rid of an embar- 
rassing presence. Once out of Texas, Santa Anna was expected to keep 
Mexico in turmoil for years. So Houston freed him, presented him with 
a handsome horse, and pointed him (under escort) toward Washington. 

General Santa Anna arrived in the American capital on January 17, 
1837. As soon as it could be arranged he went to see General Jackson. 
The two men provided a marked contrast. Jackson, still recovering from 
а recent hemorrhage attack, looked wan and pale. Not exactly feeble— 
foron such occasions he mustered great presence to impress visitors with 
the dignity of his office—but from time to time he needed support and 
he rested at every opportunity. Still his face and general appearance 
exuded great strength. Here was a powerful personality trapped inside 
з broken and feeble frame. Santa Аппа, on the other hand, looked rested 
a relaxed despite his long trip. He thoroughly enjoyed the notorie 

accompanied his arrival in the capital. Depicted in the press 252 
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preathing monster who ate children, he deli » 
ше! 


г 


Sonification of m 


5 : Pping, and black hai 
cles cross his head made him appear the v و‎ 
Ef de and bearing. етра 


” Santa Anna recorded, "and honored me at a din greeted me 


the possibility ofa treaty between their two 
an extension of the boundary of the United States to include Texas, 


Кана Anna's eyes grew bright. A slight smile crossed his face. But then 
he grew cautious. 

“To the Mexican Congress solely,” he replied, “belongs the right to 
decide that question.""8° 

This was Santa Anna's brief version of the interview. In writing his 
autobiography he obviously presented himself in the most favorable 
light. But Jackson provided a different version of the meeting. And his 
account was written up in a memorandum shortly after the interview. 
Furthermore, it is supported by an unsolicited letter written by Frank 
Blair a few years later.*! According to Jackson, the Mexican general 
proposed the cession of Texas for a “fair consideration.” Old Hickory 
supposedly replied that the United States could do nothing about a 
cession until “the disposition of the Texians” was resolved. “Until Texas 
is acknowledged Independent,” said the American, “we cannot receive 
her minister or hold any correspondence with her as a nation." And since 
Santa Anna could not speak for the Mexican government, continued 
Jackson, "we can only instruct our minister at Mexico to receive any 
Proposition her government may make on the subject—Until we hear her 
Views we cannot speak to Texas."** 

1t was at this point that Jackson outlined a proposal to his guest by 
which the United States, under certain conditions, might extend her 
border to include Texas and northern California, in effect to run "the line 
of the U.States to the Rio grand—up that stream to latitude 38 north & 
then to the pacific including north California.” As compensation he 
would offer $3% million. “But before we promise anything,” Jackson 
Continued, "Genl Santana must say that he will use his influence to 
Suspend hostilities,”"83 
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This is when Santa Anna may have spoken about the „i 
Mexican Congress to decide the question. In any event, Jaca OF the 
to state that “this proposition is made to meet the views ofthe ае 
not by the U. States to acquire Territory or take advantage 
turbed state of Mexico.” What he wanted most of all was to “, 
& tranquility on our respective borders & lay the foundation or Pe 
nent tranquility between the U.S. and Mexico."** Pema. 
Blair, who was present during the entire interview, could ney, 
the conversation between the two generals—nor the “lecture” J forge 
gave Santa Anna. "No man ever gave another a better lesson em 
tism and public virtue than Santa Anna received from you,” Bla 
“pot only in words, but in the example he saw before him of spice 
probity and power." y, 

What was so instructive about the exchange between these two, unlike] 
protagonists was the continuing desire of Jackson for Texas but Ad 
under the most legitimate and acceptable circumstances, It was 
important to Jackson that the rest of the world see any exchange of 
territory as an honorable and proper transaction. 

‘And so the interview between Jackson and Santa Anna ended on a 
polite but indefinite note. When the Mexican's stay in Washington ended 
after a round of farewell receptions, President Jackson provided him with 
a warship to take him to Vera Cruz. Santa Anna had nothing but praise 
for his host, and Old Hickory apparently thought the Mexican a very 
likable gentleman. 

Jackson discussed this conversation with William Wharton, the Texan 
minister, When the President mentioned a possible treaty with Mexico, 
Wharton protested. Texas independence, achieved through her own 
military prowess, was an accomplished fact. He therefore denied in toto 
the right of Mexico to sell Texas or make a treaty that in any way bound 
‘Texas without her consent. 

As he listened, Jackson became quite agitated. He admitted Wharton's 
argument and swore that he would “perish before he would be guilty of 
any injustice to Texas, or attempt to bind her against her consent.” 
Wharton said that it was “truly humiliating” to be even nominally sold 
after all his country had gone through in winning its independence. True, 
Jackson answered, but the wound to Texas “pride was only in name, in 
sound, not in substance.” He then went on to repeat that he would never 
жоюшу ы ‘Texas consent. aes 

оп interrupted. The recognition of Texas independence 
United States, he declared, must be a condition to any treaty. And this 
must come first. Only then could Texas be an equal. Recognition must 
be achieved during this session of Congress, he protested, otherwise the 
people of Texas would view a refusal “as evidencing a coldness and 


ier, not to say injustice” on the part of the Jackson adminis | 
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ed. Such recognition would kill any prospect of a treaty 
it would constitute an open declaration that Mexico no 
[exi diction over Texas. 
ih ny juris : А 
quer held not furnish Mexico with a serious complaint, Whar- 
gnition annexation would. Annexation would be a just and 


‘ig 
або со for 


p insite of war. 
serious зи ot езй ended with Wharton again protesting that 
This (EM Бе a condition. Then the United States, Texas, and 
grition conclude a tripartite treaty. 
IE Wharton said impressed the feeble President. Yet Jack- 
ch of whet ед about the sectional antagonisms recognition could 


son WAS d what the abolitionists would say and do. At one point, as a 
ап 


and east to апп n 
lake It was his old dream of American empire—a nation sweep- 
would continent to the Pacific Ocean. 
he next several weeks Jackson moved closer toward recognition. 
г bvious and passionate desire of the Texans to be annexed—on this 
The 0 parton was particularly eloquent each time he spoke to the Presi- 
pis coupled with the mounting evidence of support for such expan- 
den by the American people weighed heavily on Jackson's mind. He 
recognized and accepted the inev bility of the acquisition. Why, then, 
resist it or make it more difficult? If “the virtue of the people” dictated 
fech a move, why should the disapproval of foreign nations disturb 
т 
Ming the second week of February, 1837, Jackson met again with 
Wharton and with Memucan Hunt, who had been commissioned a special 
representative to assist the negotiations, In the course of their conversa- 
tion, Jackson suddenly and unexpectedly burst out with a passionate 
announcement of his desire for the immediate recognition of Texas inde- 
pendence. The two men leapt at him. Would he act on this, they asked, 
and send another message to Congress and urge recognition??? 
Jackson looked glum. He slumped into his seat. The passion dissipated. 
No, he said, it would be inappropriate for him to go back to Congress with 
still another message on the same subject after only a few weeks. The 
matter rested with Congress. It was up to the members to decide the 
question. Andrew Jackson, nearing the age of seventy, was a sick and tired 
irn bordering on the pathetic. Only dimly now did he hear the din 
m 
Forunately for this dying administration, the Congress responded to 
Prodding of the Texas commissioners and ministers, to the vocal cries 
ا‎ heard around the country, and probably to their own 
nda vinis On February 28, the House of Representatives passed a 
solutions appropriating the funds necessary for formal recog- 
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nd directed that an agent be sent to Texas by the Presi 
following day, on March 1, the Senate, by а vote of 23 to jg ne The 
following othe President the formal recognition of Texas s» ^ "tn. 
‘On Friday, March 3, the day before his administration w 
Jackson summoned Wharton and Hunt to the White House eH ем, 
‘arrival he announced to them that he had “consummated” me ther 
dw f the Senate and the diplomatic appropriation bill of the Нә 
nominating Alcée La Branche of Louisiana to be chargé d'affaires 
Republic of Texas. This nomination had already gone to the $епац od 
Congress only hours away from adjournment, the three men aequ. 
to sec if it would be acted upon. Near midnight word came that a 
had confirmed La Branche as chargé. Senate 
"Jackson graciously asked his guests to join him in a glass of wine 
three men stood, smiled at each other, and raised their glasses in a ДЫ 


nition а 


Texas! 
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Jackson Triumphant 


eventnc, NOVEMBER 19, 1836, while working in his study 
Ons last annual message to Congress, President Andrew Jackson was 
шей with a violent fit of coughing. He had come down with a bad cold 
justa fex days before and he found there was nothing he could do to ease 
Tis discomfort. So he just disregarded it, as he usually did, and kept 
working. And coughing. Then it happened. He hemorrhaged—and it was 
massive. Major Donelson, who had recently arrived from Tennessee, was 
vith him at the time and recognized the seriousness of what was happen- 
ing. Without a moment's delay he summoned the President's physician, 
Dr. Hunt. 

As soon as he arrived, the doctor followed standard procedure. He bled 
the President and then administered a preparation of salt. The hemor- 
rhaging stopped. Nearly unconscious from the enormous loss of blood, 
Jackson was carried to his bed. Some of the servants began to wail that 
the end was near. Indeed, Old Hickory looked ashen and Donelson knew 
that it was a very bad attack." 

The next morning the President complained of a pain in his side. But 
this was nothing unusual. That particular pain was chronic. Just then he 
started bleeding again, only not as profusely as the night before. When 
the doctor arrived, Jackson was “cupped and blistered” and for the re- 
mainder of the day he suffered excruciating pain. By evening, his condi- 
on was critical, "Uncle was very sick,” reported Donelson to his family. 

the doctor bled him again and drew “upwards of 60 ozs. blood.” 
meh meant, Jackson later wrote, that “I lost in less than 48 hours, by 
and hacet & otherwise upwards of 70 ozs. of blood." When the doctor 
assistants had finished with him the President was nearly lifeless. 
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How he survived it nobody knew. Even Jackson later admitted y 

Гоо "for а man of my age was a great deal, and of со oy 

me very much debilitated, зо much so that 1 fear I will be omen М 

confine myself closely to my room."* eat 
By some miraculous means, Jackson passed the crisis during tye 

nigh 

mind to go on living, and that was the end of it. Jackson hima? là 


haq 
- lence hy a 
in the hollow of his hand," decreed that he would survive, It was qj 
"he 


їйї. But Jackson had come as close to death as that is possible and 
pull through. For the next several days he just lay on his bed ip i! 


gain his strength. But it was slow. For weeks later he was very debi 
and listless. “Great care must be taken of him to prevent a return ofthe 
hemmoraghe,” wrote Donelson, "and keep him free from cold, or it vi 
be difficult for him to get thro the winter.”® In the mornings Jackson 
suffered from shortness of breath which slowly improved over the coure 
of the day. He was placed on a very strict diet, not that he cared рапісу. 
larly about what he ate. "I live on mush & milk,” he admitted, “—this ] 
find necessary, and I have frequently to take salts to remove costiveness 
& fever—I rest badly at night, and have some times to attend to too much 
business in the day." But Jackson guarded himself well. He remained 
confined to his room for over two months. Between the first seizure and 
the last day of his administration on March 4, 1837, Jackson left his 
bedroom and went downstairs a total of four times. Of course, he dared 
not venture outdoors. The possibility of catching cold was too risky, and 
Jackson was forever catching cold—even in the middle of summer. “Some 
‘days I feel like I would get out my room soon,” he wrote in mid-January, 
"when the next I am worse still I trust to a kind providence that he will 
prolong my life & permit me to reach home Nevertheless I find myself 
very feeble & my cough in the morning very severe."* 

It was because of the President's physical breakdown that Donelson 
was delayed so long in returning to his dying wife, That plus the necessity 
of finishing the presidential message before Congress reconvened on 
December 5. “Не remained with me three days longer than I wished 
him,” the guilt-ridden President moaned, “to aid me in compleating my 
message."? But as soon as he was conscious of what was happening 
around him and could gather sufficient strength to make his wishes 
known, Old Hickory begged his nephew to return to Tennessee. He did 
not stop hounding Donelson until he saw him depart the White House. 
And, as the young man raced to get home in time to see his wife, Jackson 
pursued him with letters filled with remorse for being “the cause of your 
ene Fon her.” He was getting better, he assured Donelson, A 
though he e had some bad days. "I am quite unwell yesterday. 

ember 6, "but having taken medicine, it has relieved ^ 


p" 
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a seveer pressure of the breast, pain in my side, & shoulder by 
from ing off the flime [phlegm] I am weak, but I will this Morning get my 
brin” from my mind, & endeavour to be quiet for a few days—The 
ss met yesterday—quorums in both Houses,”10 
go eA particular concern for this document was the fact that it 
uld be his last State of the Union message. As such it was very impor- 
bass to him. He wanted to sum up his administration in a manner that 
Sd be instructive to the Congress and the American people. It was 
intended as а special statement, Not a farewell—that was yet to come— 
butas one to mark the end of his public career and of the generally happy 
conditions existing throughout the country. Jackson labored long and 
hard on it. Propped up in a sickbed, his spectacles resting on the top of 
his head when not in use, he corrected the final version before it was sent 
down to the Congress, 

‘This eighth annual message was dated December 5, 1836, the very day 
the Congress reassembled to begin the second (short) session of the 24th 
Congress. After congratulating the country on its continued prosperity 
and its success in maintaining peace and cordial relations with foreign 
nations, Jackson proceeded immediately to the ordinary business of such 
messages. He reviewed foreign affairs, he elaborated on the strength of 
the economy, and noted that the Treasury would have a surplus of nearly 
$42 million (it required only $32 million to run the country in 1836), 
which would be distributed to the states. But he warned against an un- 
necessary accumulation of public revenue. "No people can hope to per- 
petuate their liberties who long acquiesce in a policy which taxes them 
for objects not necessary to the legitimate and real wants of their Govern- 
ment," he said. To require people to pay taxes in order to return it to 
them again "is sporting with the substantial interests of the country." At 

the moment, he declared, the surplus is distributed to the states, but 
something better needs to be devised. To distribute it among the people 
would be worse. “It would be taking one man's property and giving it to 
another." In terms of taxes, people contribute unequally; to distribute 
this money on an equal basis would be unjust. And to make the govern- 
ment the instrument of this “odious principle" would change the charac- 
ter of the government as designed by the framers of the Constitution, !! 

‘The question of finance occupied a good part of this last message. In 

Passing, Jackson flatly asserted that the Founding Fathers always in- 

tended a currency consisting of “precious metals.” The BUS betrayed 

this intent, he said, and substituted itself for the mint of the United States. 

This banking system robbed the laboring classes of their wages and 

contributed to the livelihood of speculators. “It was in view of these evils, 

together with the dangerous power wielded by the Bank of the United 

Кш and its герирпапсе to our Constitution, that I was induced to exert 

Power conferred upon me by the American people to prevent the 
Continuance of that institution.” He hoped that Congress in the future 
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would continue the good work he had started by legisla 

A tion 
discourage the further use of paper in any negotiation. “guy 
federal government. '? - "molting ts 

As another example of his good fight against the paper у, " 
explained the need for issuing his Specie Circular. “By Казы ein, 
extension of the credit system it measurably cut off the means ng e 
tion and retarded its progress in monopolizing the most vale 
public lands." The Circular tended to keep the public lang € "fon 
settlers who could buy the land at government prices rather "P to 
forced to pay the “double or triple prices" demanded by spec, tig 
President stated that much good would be accomplished ifthe oo Te 
restricted the sale of public land to actual setters at “a reason} FSS 
tion of price, and to limit the quantity which shall be sla to qu 

Turning to the Indian question, Jackson first noticed the ongo 
against the Seminoles and Creeks. He said he hoped the Seminole Wë 
could be ended soon but admitted that there existed an “urgent nen” 
sity” for further appropriations to halt the hostilities. Fortunate, д 
Greek War had gone better. “The unconditional submission ofthe xt 
tile party was followed by their speedy removal to the country assign 
them west of the Mississippi. 

With respect to Indian removal generally— "founded alike in interey 
and humanity,” pontificated Jackson—it may be said to have been “con. 
summated" by the conclusion of the treaty with the Cherokees. But he 
warned against leaving it at that. I again invite your attention, he said, t 
“the importance of providing a well-digested and comprehensive system 
for the protection, supervision, and improvement” of the Indians. It was 
not enough to send them west. That was only the beginning. The true 
test of the “humanity” of the white man would be shown in the protection 
and help provided for all the tribes. “The best hopes of humanity in 
regard to the aboriginal race, the welfare of our rapidly extending settle- 
ments, and the honor of the United States are all deeply involved in 
relations existing between this Government and the emigrating tribes 

Indian removal was not the only success Jackson reported. He pre- 
sented a highly gratifying picture of the condition of the Post Office 
Department. Its revenues had increased by 13 percent and showed @ 
surplus of more than half a million dollars. “The Department has been 
redeemed from embarrassment and debt," he gloated.i5 

Always a politician, Jackson closed his message by turning to the great 
body of American citizens and expressing his gratitude to them for their 
encouragement and support during the "many difficult and tying 
scenes" of his public career. His efforts, he declared, had not awar 
ended in success but he was persuaded that whatever errors he i 
committed would "find a corrective in the intelligence and patriotism 0 
those who will succeed us.” For the rest he would leave all to о 
beneficent Being to whose providence we are already so signally indebi 
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have in this message no claim of prerogative 
asserüon of his right to construe the Cons 
understands them; no intimation of contingen 
the reference to any foreign powers; no denu 


Power for the executive; no 
titution and the laws as he 
purposes of coercion in 


But almost everyone excused the President for whatever fault they 
found in the message. Either they accounted for the blemishes by his 
dreadful health or they reckoned them the last feeble gasps of a battered 
fighter who should be allowed to depart with the sounds of glory still 
ringing in his ears. “To hold the President accountable for this long and 
labored tirade,” wrote one, "or for the conglomeration of crudities about. 
a currency of the precious metals . . . would be a refinement of justice. 
In the present state of his health we are very sorry the President is known. 
to be incapable of such labor and we dare to hope . . . that he would, had 
he been able to give it a careful perusal, have expunged three fourths of 
the whole discussion."19 
But if the message, like his health, was less than satisfactory, and if it 
marked a low point in Jackson's presidency, the subsequent weeks from 
the end of December to the close of his administration on March 4, 
registered a definite upswing in his personal and political fortunes. First 
off, his health showed a dramatic improvement, even though he was still 
very weak and remained confined to his bedroom for nearly four months. 
But the event that really uplifted his spirit was the long-awaited news that 
his friend and heir apparent, Martin Van Buren, had been elected the 
Cighth President of the United States. The wait had been interminable. 
AS late as early December he still did not know the final results. Since 
Was no national election day—that came in 1845—each state chose 
à date that seemed most convenient, and some states did not open their 
Polls until late November. sais 
А ighout the long period of suspense, Jackson maintained his faith 
in the “Virtue and wisdom of the people” and reassured Van Buren in 
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tically every letter he wrote that “the political horison ; 

vind that the people would stick to good old "Jeffersonian нү, 
republican principles." Not ший ће final weckin November mona 
certain that Van Buren had squeezed out a victory. Although нче 
Чап had been denounced in the south as an abolitionist, i Mop 
north as a southern sympathizer, and ridiculed in all Sections LIN 
country as Jackson's hand-picked tool who would jump at Ом py, the 
bidding, Van Buren amassed a total of 764,198 popular vos, pdt, 
slightly more than a bare majority. More important, he tallied 179 "3 
toral votes, which represented 15 states. There was a marked incre,“ 
voting in the south, which helped Van Buren, and a slight falling og ^ 
some Middle Atlantic and New England states. The combined W 
popular vote reached 736,147, which represented 49.1% of the toy 
the electoral college the several Whig candidates polled 124 vote 19 
ten states, of which Harrison got 73 (Vermont, New Jersey, Maryland 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana), Judge White took 26 (Georgi, 1, 
Tennessee), Webster received 14 (Massachusetts), and Willie P, Man, 
obtained 11 votes from South Carolina, where the electors were yp 
pointed by the legislature?! 

“We are to be cursed with Van Buren for President,” groaned Thur, 
Weed, the Whig boss of New York. “This certainly only makes me hate 
[him] the more cordially.” How could the electorate do it, he muttered, 
“I have no confidence in a People who can elect Van Buren President 
Depend upon it, his Election is to be the ‘beginning of the end." 

Jackson, naturally, was jubilant, He was too ill at the time to celebrate 
properly but the news cheered him considerably. Like Samuel J. Tilden 
of New York, the President regarded Van Buren’s victory as an incredible 
achievement. “Considering the game that was played against him,” wrote 
Tilden, "the combination of discordant & powerful factions, the multi- 
plicity of candidates, enlisting in their favor local & sectional interests, 
artfully calculated to divide & to prevent an election by the people; I must 
regard such a majority [of electoral votes] over the whole of them asa 
more triumphant victory than receiving % or % of all the votes against 
a single candidate."28 

Jackson's only real disappointment was Tennessee's abandonment of 
good old Democratic principles in favor of the great apostate and stool 
Pigeon, Hugh Lawson White.?* He even went public with his denuncia- 
tion of White. “This, and many recent developments of character,” Jad- 
son ranted, “shew that Judge White under strong temptation has a lax 
Esa еы fs reuse vendo о ire PS 
5 an able selfishness of his late tergiv 
tions and multiplied inconsistencies, shews, that he need not tax the 
invention of his subordinate instruments for falsehoods to suit his exige?" 
$j Тайз unwarranted and mean-spirited attack was published in vitt: 

Y every newspaper in the country in early January, 1837, and showed 
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p of Jackson's resentment and bitterness over what White ha 
е had 


ан 
К Г lesperately to transfer his te i 
jason i larly in Tennessee, and he had failed j Pati to Van 
Рона] figure that his presence actually dis Jackson was so singu. 
rationis over the last dozen years. Once ee попа Opera- 
P'he political game could resume ! Presence was 
seme ch as he tried, Jackson could Dot ird ee тері 
m“Tennessee—and this probably was a good thir ari по! 
even in ge, the presidential election of 1836 demons ney Моге than 
anythin : ing ет could function once again—that is without Annee 
PY iot. Now, instead of the electorate responding peg al eu 
asa ant opally, they responded more to the иеше Ро one 
Андин candidates. Banking, specie payments om aa Жын 
a 3 iti 1 
тето improvements had a beter chance of being decided on thei oa 
intrinsic merits. " 
son's Ме constituted а passi j 
о and the American psyche, He was a unique Agure Ми gp 
а unique figure. His steppin 
Po en Кот office, therefore, had a beneficial effect on American poca 
и helped to restore the two-party system, and nonbere nor ы 
reine an a oh hr one pary be ed 
ecade. Jac 
Sr nois He окко wide yall EEE 
In many places, he and he alone was the issue. Now, with his oi r 
тіспен to he Hermitage, a more normal political operation could 
coe. ccording to one historian, a new political era began in 1836 
a genuine two-party system bet " ” d 
mitted to differing ideologies and nia анана 
Fortunately for Jackson, that new era did not mean th 
à i def 
Democratic par. That would have been unbearable. A defeat i 
b inposible, given Jackson's role in so many of the issues that con- 
бое the American people in 1836. In fact, some thought that the 
Jackson's third electoral triumph with the Ameri 
or fourth, if the electi + a 
епі, if the election of 1824 was “properly” interpreted: 
ie ton of 1836 also included electoral votes from two new stats 
inthe Union, Not since 1821, when Missouri entered the Union, had a 
at been added. For the last fifteen years the American nation had 
cused of twenty-four states. Then in 1836-1837 Arkansas and Michi- 
admitted, one slave and one free, thereby maintaining the 
dune between En the north and south. It had long been Jackson's inten- 
Not only кы езе two territories into the Union as quickly as possible. 
only was this progressive attitude in line with Jeffersonian republi- 
чї made good polities. For a Democratic administration о 
ranted ission just prior to a presidential election practically gua- 
additional electoral votes. A new state showed its gratitude by 
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voting for the party that sponsored its admission. And q 


A these aga 
Votes for Van Buren could make a difference » blocking the. odia 
Whigs to throw the election into the House of Representatives, p the 
tion to everything else, the admission of Arkansas and Michigan LN 
four new Democratic senators who could be expected to assist in an 
ing the upper house of its “Whiggish” manners and conduc, Б 

Arkansas came in first. Its admission went off with relative ea,, 
occurred officially on June 15, 1836. But the Michigan admission p td 
more difficult because of a dispute between Michigan and Ohio oe 
elongated wedge-shaped slice of land running ten miles wide yt 
mouth of the Maumee River at the western tip of Lake Erie, A vi e 
"var" broke out between Ohio and Michigan, sometimes called ye 
‘Toledo War, which produced more sound and nonsense than 
else. Jackson warned the Michigan territorial governor against wd 
ing the difficulty, but the governor disregarded him and eee 
Ohio officials who ventured into the disputed territory. Jackson ргопруу 
removed the disobedient governor. Subsequently, the arrested Омош 
were released. In an effort to find a compromise, Michigan was promi 
the Upper Peninsula if it would relinquish its claim to the Toledo strip, 
but the Michigan legislature had no desire for the desolate Upper Penin. 
sula and summarily rejected the offer. However, when it became known 
that the Treasury surplus would be distributed to states—not territories 
—and that Michigan stood to gain nearly half a million dollars as a state, 
all objections to the compromise proposal immediately vanished. Claims 
to the Toledo strip were abandoned, both houses of Congress passed a 
bill to admit Michigan, and President Jackson signed it on January 2, 
1837. The admission of Arkansas and Michigan brought Martin Van 
Buren six additional electoral votes for President.?* 

Of far greater immediate concern to the Democratic political leaders 
in 1836 was the failure of the electorate to select a Vice President. Van 
Buren's running mate, Richard M. Johnson, failed to receive a majority. 
Virginia, still resenting the decision of the convention to bypass William 
C. Rives, gave its vote to William Smith. South Carolina and Georgia 
supported John Tyler, as did Tennessee. Consequently, Johnson re- 
ceived only 147 electoral votes as against 77 for the Whig candidate, 
Francis Granger, 47 for John Tyler, and 23 for Smith. Which meant that 
the election must go to the Senate for decision. Happily, the Senate was 
now safely Democratic and on February 8, 1837, by a vote of 33 to 16. 
Richard M. Johnson was elected Vice President of the United States? 

The present strength of the Democrats in the upper house enco 
phe plan a whole series of actions to bolster the administration. Our. 
Que da in the Senate, reported Silas Wright, Jr., of New York “called z 
these nal meetings that we might avail ourselves of our majority.” А 
added e Сш We always agreed and always acted unan dba 

£" Consequently, Senator Benton laid plans to bring about 
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ofa resolution to “expunge” the censure ofthe President passed 
paste ate in 1834 to vent its outrage over the removal of the deposits 
Буде er year Benton had sought to win Senate approval for his resolu- 
Year Ahe condemnation of the President,” he said on one occasion to 
ied house, only hastened the conspiracy of the BUS "to effect the 
a packed and universal scheme of mischief which the annals of mod- 
Times exhibit. . . . President Jackson had done more for the human 
em titan the whole tribe of politicians put together; and shall he remain 
race ted and condemned for the most glorious action of his lifez"*t 
ш” Democrats around the country agreed that the time had arrived 
wo expunge the record. “The people have called for it, in language not 
фе mistaken,” wrote Chief Justice Taney, “& justice demands that it 
‘ould be done.” Certainly it should be done before Jackson left office, 
S kind of parting gift by a grateful nation for his many contributions 
Dd services to the American people. “I trust it will be made the great & 
reading topic day by day,” said Taney, "until the good work is accom- 
hed." 

irs long as the Whigs held a majority in the Senate it was impossible 
toalter the record. But each year Democratic strength in the upper house 
increased and each year Benton was back at his stand demanding passage 
of an expunging resolution. It was now the last session of the last term 
ofJackson's administration. The present Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate almost guaranteed passage of such a resolution, and Benton had no 
intention of missing his chance. As Benton liked to point out to his fellow 
senators, the people of the United States had already expressed their will 
with respect to the censure. Some of the senators who had voted for it, 
he said, had themselves been voted out of office; others had been in- 
structed by their state legislatures to rescind the censure or resign.?* Of 
course Clay, Calhoun, and Webster "easily maintained themselves” 
against the obvious will of the people “Ъш the mortality fell heavily upon 

their followers. "9e 
, On the second day of the session Benton announced to the Senate his 
intention of moving an expunging resolution and forcing it to a decision. 
In the past he had never asked for a decision because he did not have the 
votes. He merely took the opportunity to give a speech which he knew 
would "go to the people.” But the Whigs, conscious of their own 
‘Strength, always demanded a vote in order to reject the motion. Now, said 
Benton gleefully, "these dispositions were reversed.” So, on December 
. the third anniversary of the day on which Clay introduced the censure, 

оп offered the resolution to expunge it 35 


Келн That the said resolve [of censure] Ье expunged from the jour- 
Ре кы for that purpose, that the Secretary of the Senate, at such time as 
183 a4 May appoint, shall bring the manuscript journal of the session. 

34 into the Senate, and, in the presence of the Senate, draw black 
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lines round the said resolve, and write across the face the 


letters, the following words: “Expunged by order of the белуу to 
a ‘of —— in the year of our Lord 1837 "ate, this E 


In support of his resolution Benton delivered one of hig 

long history of superb oratorical performances, He "r^ lon, 
in a long кез. He deci, 
wrongs inflicted on the President and regaled his audience Ае 
catalog of blessings Jackson had won for the people. “Imaging Ù 
been exhausted in her efforts to deck him with revolting and it 
attributes,” he said. “Tyrant, despot, usurper; destroyer of the i "n 
of his country; rash, ignorant, imbecile; endangering the рцы е 
with all foreign nations; destroying domestic prosperity at homer 
he refuted these charges as he cited the many instances of public 
brought by the Jackson administration. Even his use of the veto, ne 
argued, strengthened the constitutional system. “From President 
son, the country has first learned the true theory and practical intent sp 
the constitution, in giving to the Executive a qualified negative on o 
legislative power of Congress. Far from being an odious, dangerous, i. 
kingly prerogative,” this power was nothing more than a replica of the 
veto power vested in the tribunes of the people by the ancient Romans 3 

For the eight years of his two administrations, Benton boomed, Pres. 
dent Jackson "has stood upon a volcano, vomiting fire and fames upon 
him.” I saw him in these dark moments, the senator continued, “and 
never did I see his confidence in the ultimate support of his fellow. 
citizens forsake him for an instant, He always said the people would stand 
by those who stand by them; and nobly have they justified that confi- 
dence! That verdict, the voice of millions, which now demands the expur- 
gation of that sentence, which the Senate and the bank then pronounced 
upon him, is the magnificent response of the people's hearts to the 
implicit confidence which he then reposed in them.”** 

Because the opposition understood Benton's strategy in raising the 
question at this time, they fully intended to fight the expunging resolu- 
tion every foot of the way. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster prepared detailed 
speeches which they hoped would rouse their colleagues and win ultimate 
defeat for the resolution. Anticipating this concerted attack, Benton gath- 
ered the Democratic senators on the night of Saturday, January 14, at 
Boulanger, a famous restaurant of the time, where they caroused until 
midnight and planned their strategy. Nothing must be left to chance. 
Everything had to be organized. It required “all the moderation, tact an 
skill of the prime movers to obtain and maintain the union upon details, 
recorded Benton, and all the “winning resources of men like Silas 
Wright, Allen of Ohio and Linn of Missouri” to reach a consensus. Not 
that they disagreed about the expurgation, only the "mode" it would 
take. When they finally worked out the “details” of their agreement, 
senator pledged himself to it and that there would be no adjournment of 
the Senate until it was passed. The following Monday, January 16, was 
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p set to сай up the resolution. Expecting a long ni 
rhe d “ranged to have "an ample supply" of cold ра абыл 
Bes, wines, and hot coffee in a certain committee room peat the 
pert chamber where members could refresh themselves and wide. 
ordeal.’ 

thee Monday the motion was taken up at the precise hour the Deseret 
Ss . The great triumvirate—Clay, Calhoun, and Webwer . 
watched silently and did not participate. in the opening round of debate. 
Others substituted, including a new recruit, Judge Hugh Lawson Whang 
Then, as darkness approached and the immense chandelier washed, 
dominating the chamber in а blaze of color, a hı 


uge crowd filled every 
seat in the galleries, lobbies, and even on the Senate floor itself. Th 
scene became grand and impressive." Parties of four and six sauntered 


committee room to snack and chat, but always keeping an 
panes what was happening on the floor. "The night шие ы 
the expungers were in full force—masters of the chamber--happy- and 
visibly determined to remain. "40 
Calhoun rose. The battle was at last joined. He stared at ће presiding 
oficer for a moment and then he began. The Constitution says a journal 
shall be kept, he said in a soft voice. If you expunge, how can it be kept? 
"Кое the very thing which the constitution declares shall not be done” 
His voice grew louder. And why is this unconstitutional thing being 
done? he asked. “It is by dictation from the White House. The President 
himself, with that vast mass of patronage which he wields, and the thou- 
sand expectations he is able to hold up, has obtained these votes of the 
State Legislatures; and this, forsooth, is said to be the voice of the people! 
No, sir. tis the combination of patronage and power to coerce this body 
imo a gross and palpable violation of the constitution. "€ 
Henry Clay followed. “The decree has gone forth," he announced. 
“The deed is to be done—that foul deed which, like the blood-stained 
hands of the guilty Macbeth, all ocean's waters will never wash out.” The 
censure is to be expunged. “And when you have perpetrated it, go home 
‘othe people, and tell them what glorious honors you have achieved for 
ош common country. Tell them that you have extinguished one of the 
brightest and purest lights that ever burnt at the altar of civil liberty. 
+ Tell them that, henceforth, no matter what daring or outrageous act 
any President may perform, you have for ever hermetically sealed the 
mouth of the Senate. .. . And if the people do not pour out their indigna- 


tion and imprecations, Т have yet to learn the character of American 


Clay was good, and he knew it. It was a great misfortune that the 


country never received the full benefit of his magnificent talents. The 
Presidency was forever denied him, and all on account of a “corrupt 


engineered to thwart the purpose and ambition of General 
Andrew Jackson. 


Webster spoke last. He rose slowly as if physically burdened by the 
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ош to be put. He was not as passionate as Cla, 
Cause he had suffered "no personal griefs" at p, Ca 
His protest, therefore, was brief and modera" hand, 

he way of the inevitable. “That cause, whieh i "ou, 
h to influence so many State legislatures,” he has 

ңе! powerful enough . .. to secure the passage of 
show He his scene we shall behold: and hundreds of Amen tig 
er i behold it also: with what feelings 1 do not undertake to Citizen, 
ic ut a long sigh—and then sat down. ЕЧ 

Midnight approached. No опе left the chamber, and it was 
Tensions mounted. Finally, one Whig senator walked over to Beny, ked 
said: “This question has degenerated into a trial of nerves and mı 
It has become a question of physical endurance; and we see no 
Wearing ourselves out to keep off for a few hours longer what has 
We e separate, We see that you are able and determined to ume 
before sures so call the vote as soon as you please. We shall sap p, 
more, ”** 

So when Webster sat down there was a long silence. No one rose, 
someone called the question. The presiding officer, King of 
ered a vote. Forty-three senators were present, five absent. In favor 
“Г Benton's resolution to expunge, 24; opposed, 19. Among those voting 
in favor were Benton, Buchanan, Grundy, Linn, Rives, Tallmadge, ax 
Wright; those against, Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Webster, and Hugh 
Lawson White. 

After the chair announced the results of the vote, Benton rose and 
asked that the order to expunge be executed. It was so ordered. And at 
that precise moment the Whigs walked out of the chamber to demon- 
strate their disapproval. Asbury Dickens, the secretary of the Senate, then 
took down the original manuscript journal of ће Senate and opened it 
to the condemnatory sentence of March 28, 1834. As the secretary pro- 
ceeded to draw a square of broad black lines around the censure and 
write the words of expunging, a storm of hisses and boos, groans and 
catcalls rose from the left wing of the circular gallery. They were right 
over the head of Senator Benton. 

Benton sprang to his feet. “Bank ruffians! Bank ruffians!" he cried- 
“Seize them, sergeant-at-arms! .. . Let them be taken and brought to the 
bar of the Senate.” 

The ringleader was seized and that action intimidated the others. Once 
order was restored the process of expunging was performed in quiet. 
secretary completed drawing the lines around the censure. Then ad" 
its face he wrote: “Expunged by order of the Senate, this 16th day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1837.43 
„їкї the “ceremony” ended, Benton took ће pen used hr Leet 
ine RE the journal and on the next day sent his litle son че. 

n. The old man was deeply touched. “I sincerely thank you 
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ious Pen,” he wrote in return, “. . . and as thi 
this Peg righteous act, so it shall be preserved Ex gens bois 
use relics for further use, carefully kept by me during life, and shall by 
sy last will and testament be bequeathed to you as its rightful heir—not 
Ж зиз rightful heir, but as ап evidence of my high regard, and exalted 
ion of your talents, virtue and Patriotis 
ore Jackson was indeed pleased by this "just sentence of the sen- 
мє” a sentence, he liked to say, that had been ordered by "the voice of 
“ions of freemen”? Not only did he keep the pen but also the many 
лепте that congratulated him “on this proud & noble triumph.” These 
кеге “precious relics” to him, a tribute, said Thomas Hart Benton, "to 
his invincibility.” 

"Jackson gave a "grand dinner” for the expungers, as they were called, 
aid their wives. He was still too weak from his recent illness to do more 
than greet these heroes and express his pleasure and gratitude over their 
action. Then he walked over to Benton, the “head-expunger,” and led 
him to his own chair at the head of the table before withdrawing to his 
sickroom. The company celebrated for several hours. 

So ended the Bank War. The censure was expunged, the insult with- 
drawn, It was the "crowning mercy" of his civil career, declared Benton, 
just as New Orleans had been of his military life.*? 


СНАРТЕК 25 


Life in the White House 


WHEN ANDREW JACKSON, AS THE SEVENTH PRESIDENT of the United Stat 
first moved into the White House on March 10, 1829, the mansion looked 
far different than it did when he left it. He completely altered йз оци 
appearance. First of all there was no north portico in 1829, and withou 
it the pediment looked naked. Second, the general appearance ofthe 
House can be described only as shabby. The mansion did not always ge 
the attention it required to maintain its stately air. Inside, the East Room 
had never been decorated or completed. It was a big unpainted spac, 
used mainly to accommodate overflow crowds at social gatherings, and 
therefore added to the general unfinished appearance of the House. And 
the residence had few modern comforts. No running water, for example. 
Two water closets were serviced by rainwater from tin cisterns built in the 
attic. All other water came from two wells situated in the breezeways 
between the House and the east and west wings.! 

By the time Jackson moved into the White House, after it had nearly 
been wrecked by an exuberant crowd celebrating his inauguration, mos 
of the worst damage had been repaired or replaced, But ‘Jackson had 
more ambitious plans for the House and even before his inauguration 
had begun to discuss them with a congressional committee, chaired b 
Stephen Van Rensselaer of New York. His most immediate problem, of 
Course, was the daily operation of the mansion, and here he relied on the 
Donelsons for their assistance. Emily Donelson, who said she wanted (0 
hake the House a "model American home," served as surrogate Fit 
E and despite her youth she proved very efficient. : 

actual management of the White House first fell to Antoine Mich 
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К and much prefer row he did 
irst met his wife, 

abit of bringin ‘rife: In fact Jackson took 

а \damses wh 

Jackson-food going down the gul 

resented every mouthful. But Gui: 


ints with him, and > 
slaves helped cut costs. But the needs the presence of these 


of the presidential ‘a 
ing usually of a dozen or so people, required denn family, consist 


employment ofa large 
_ Persons, and these servants 
|, in some instances, paid. F, 

when Guista ей, Jackson advertised for a cook Тыс мшш, d 
left Jackson's employ without giving moi 

The President paid him $35 per month du 
mos summers the cook had litle to do since the family кш ст МОЦ 
Rip Raps or back home in Tennessee. During the congressional scena 
the pay was higher by $5 or $10. Sil the cook “hoodwiched™ аот 
He ran a boardinghouse for members 


dined between 3 р.м. and 4 P.M—lea preparing 
the main meal to an assistant, a black man whom the President had hired. 
Jackson never discovered the deception. Not "until we had like to have 
went without our dinner today" did he learn what had been going on and 
that the cook had quit. This occurred just as the nullification crisis 
mounted. Poor Jackson searched for a new cook at the same moment he 
Prepared his proclamation to the people of South Carolina. “Can a good 
cook be got in Philadelphia,” he asked John Pemberton, “If so engage 
him thro a friend for me.” He was willing to pay $40 or $45 per month 
during the congressional session. Also, "I want a man to live in the house, 
К spend all his time at 


his business. Until I get one I will have to get all 
my dinners from a confectioners.” 


According to the census of 1830 there were twenty-four servants 
working for Guista, which was a very large number for the nineteenth- 
Жон ШҮ White House, although not nearly as large as the number Jack- 
Son normally employed to run the Hermitage. By 1833 the hired staff 
жаз reduced considerably for financial reasons and the balance made up 
With slaves. According to a list of the President's servants prepared 
around 1833 or 1834, the White House staff consisted of the following: 
ы Steward and housekeeper, a butler, a doorkeeper, an “od 
Man,” а cook, an assistant cook, two sculleries, a housemaid, a staff 
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пдгу maids, two messengers, а valet, а с, 


id, two laus nach 

cand This list did not разе gardes stablemen, bo ам, 

the like. The full staff for the House and grounds probably Pers ng 
ы 


al employees. ^ 
as ига = Шз moved into the White House in 1899 
took the southwest corner of the second floor for his bedroom 
toon at the other end of the corridor for his office. Across the pri, 
We bedroom, on the northwest side, the Donelsons occupied g from, 
ыша for themselves and their small family. Donelson also hag deo 
office (which he always kept locked) on the northeast corner almos, ЗА 
site Jackson's office. Between Donclson's office and bedroom, > 
Lewis and Ralph Earl found quarters. ajor 

The "Circular Green Room" on the second floor was probably 
Emily to receive callers and as a room where the ladies would соп by 
ег dinner to talk and have coffee. Next to this circular room, on 
southeast side, was the "audience room" where Jackson received 
tioners, guests, and other callers. The next room, today’s Lincoln 
served as Jackson's office, which was also used for cabinet meetings, Here 
the President kept his books and papers. Maps decorated the walls. 4 
rubber-faced oilcloth covered the floor. The window had silk curtains 
crowned with gilded-eagle cornices which Jackson had purchased, The 
last room, at the corner, was a narrow chamber and contained one ofthe 
two White House water closets.* 

То separate the office area on the second floor from the family quar. 
ters, Jackson installed glass doors, Thus, when official callers came to see 
the President they used the staircase off the entrance hall (James Hoban, 
the architect of the White House, called it the “back stair”), while the 
family used the grand staircase at the west end of the transverse hall. The 
servants used the small stairwell off the porter's room. 

Jackson changed the interior and exterior design of the White House 
almost from the first moment he arrived. Indeed, the exterior design of 
the House was completed by Jackson. Within weeks of moving in, he 
commenced building the north portico and it was brought to completion 
їп September, 1829. The north portico altered considerably the overall 
appearance of the White House. It added character and distinction to the 
building. It clothed what looked naked and provided just the right touch 
of grandeur. The portico is in the Greek Revival style that was so popular 
еше ail wiih dac himself copied in rebuilding the Hermitage 
arrival of the new democratic и a козун 
mens tiated other exterior changes around the House and 
Wie exime there was the addition on the grounds of a stable building. 
comaimad Me sable at the end of the west wing of the White Howe 
needs - ieee наш, hardly enough for Jackson's needs and 

ern friends and family. The plans for the new 5 
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were possibly drawn by Jackson himself, but it was erected by 
viding reton builder William P. Elliott It was placed outside the 
МЕ e entrance to the south grounds from Pennsylvania Ave- 
hed ea © constructed of clay bricks. It included a porch supported 
aue) and wd columns. Accommodations for two coaches and several 
y sis ages, along with stalls for the animals, a feed room, hay loft 
smaller aM for coachimen and grooms were provided. The whole was 
and j over and painted. It was ready for use in September, 1834. 
sae g sable in the west wing was then converted into service rooms. 
үп floors were laid, partitions erected, and the walls plastered and 
Vitevashed. Dairy cows had also been kept in the west wing. Jackson had 
mie ransferred to the stable (or possibly a separate building near the 
table), and the milk was stored beneath the north portico of the White 
Howse, which was convenient to the kitchen. 
Of paramount importance was the introduction by Jackson of running 
каст into the mansion, Previous Presidents were served by two wells 
Pied in the breezeways between the mansion and the wings. In the 
ring of 1883 an engineer named Robert Leckie was assigned the task 
F piping water in iron pipes from Franklin Square directly into the 
White House. The work went quickly and was completed by the middle 
of May. A very elementary system, it used pumps, reservoirs, and foun- 
tains, But it provided water at only two or possibly three places in the 
mansion: the basement corridor; the butler's pantry, which had a mar- 
ble sink; and possibly the kitchen. A brass cock or hydrant capped each 
pipe. Very soon thereafter—late 1833 or early 1834—a "bathing room” 
vas installed to take advantage of this running water. The room had a 
hot bath, a cold bath, and a shower bath, and was equipped with large 
copper boilers for heating the water. The location of this room is un- 
certain, but most probably it was placed in the basement, if not the east 
; 


Considerable work on the White House grounds was begun in 1833 
and continued until 1835. Jackson himself took a direct hand in this 
operation and worked closely with Owsley, the White House gardener, 
and James Maher, the public gardener, who had charge of all public 
rounds in the federal District. Whether Jackson actually planted the 
magnolia trees near the west stairway to the south portico, as is generally 
believed, is now open to question since a daguerreotype exists of the 
south lawn taken during President Polk's administration, which does not 
show апу trees in the area whatsoever." Whether Jackson planted these 
magnolias or not, they are known as the Jackson magnolias and presently 

the President's bedroom windows. 
taken сап be documented are the other changes to the grounds under- 
mL by Jackson. Grading was begun on the south grounds and garden 
orth gos, marked out and topped with gravel. More important, the 
Font of the White House grounds was refenced. Jackson wanted 
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altered. He directed the building of a parapet wall and ron 

he insisted that the gates and piers be moved wider aparı ypa i An 
been. He made so many changes in the plans for the fence gu PY ha 
William Nowland, the Commissioner of Public Buildings, tha NP by 
complained that the President had more than doubled the oc, nd 
of the fence? When completed the fence ran the entire Joy ou 
north facade and it framed the White House “with a lacy ошбу 97 

line of black” rails. The main gate was widened and the drivet p 
to the north portico was fixed in its present position and laid quant 
gravel and edged with footpaths." with 

Jackson was the first President to separate the ornamental fom 
edible plantings on the White House grounds. The kitchen gargan 1 
moved to the southwest and fenced since it was intended for the суар ма 
use ofthe President, and the old ornamental garden in the southeast s 
redesigned and expanded. Leuers written during Jackson's паа 
tion speak repeatedly of vegetables and fruit in the White House. The 
rarely mention lowers. The only lowers regularly seen were made ofm 
and protected under glass domes. 

Jackson also built a hothouse, probably on the ruins of Latrobe's Tre. 
sury fireproof. The fireproof was a single-story rectangular building thn 
had been attached to the Treasury building and originally intended to 
connect the White House with the Treasury. Remodeled by Jackson, the 
hothouse or orangery, as it was usually called, contained a tall central 
section for large plants and was flanked by glass-roofed wings that 
stretched out on either side. By 1836 this orangery was in full use. It was 
demolished in 1859.1 

By the use of his veto power, Jackson also made an important contribu- 
tion to the White House and its grounds. When the Treasury building 
burned there was talk by the Committee on Public Buildings of lumping 
all the executive buildings together in one giant building (since all the old 
executive buildings were inadequate) and either placing it on Lafayette 
Square or on the grounds south of the White House. Either would have 
been a disaster. On the one hand such a giant would have ruined the 
Square; on the other, it would have destroyed the southern vista from the 
President's House. Jackson vetoed both. He placed the Treasury building 
in its present location when he drove his cane into the ground and 
announced his decision. He also had the entire length of Pennsylvania 
Avenue macadamized, 

Аз mentioned earlier, Jackson has been criticized for destroying the 
view of the White House from the Capitol because of the location of the 
Treasury building—the view running down Pennsylvania Avenue. Act 
ally, Jackson saved the White House from "a far worse fate." The ar- 
chitectural vista planned by L'Enfant had already been destroyed bY 


the configuration ofthe driveway and the gates tthe north Foy 
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Washington, who placed the executive man 

Gee co the very edge of the Avenue frame vies Komen 
pull? president Jefferson was so offended by the way the Wine fen. 
je back" from the axis that he cut off what little view exited di. 
rint driveway and dense plantings. At least Jackson Kave Penn 
2 Cia Avenue its architectural terminus with “democratic grandeur" 
Se form of the Treasury s colossal portico and breathtaking Ionic ii 

m 


umns. ^ 

Ofthe White. House's interior design, Jackson's most im, 

“си inthe East Коош. ‘This was an immense room pepe 
decorated. Architecturally, it had been completed in 1818. It had a frieze 
toning all around, but nothing else. The plaster on the walls was un- 
painted: and the mantels were all temporary. Because of the size of the 
Toom—eighty feet by forty—it handled overflow crowds from the en- 
trance and transverse halls when the mansion was opened for presidential 
levees on New Year's Day and the Fourth of July. Jackson turned over the 
task of decorating the room to Major Lewis. And Lewis, after being 
assigned, meant to make the East Room not only modern but splendidly 
Jacksonian. 

Lewis demanded “an air of thundering grandeur” for the East Room, 
something he believed appropriate to General Jackson. That meant gilt 
everywhere—and sumptuous color. There was a huge arched doorway 
leading into the room. Lewis wanted it decorated so that it literally be- 
came an "arch of triumph” through which President Jackson would enter 
ceremoniously from the hall to greet his adoring public. The mise en 
scene became a grand setting for the Hero of New Orleans. Indeed, as 
finally decorated, it was a magnificent and opulent room. The great arch 
was no longer an archway. It now blazed with gilded sun rays and twenty- 
four golden stars emblematic of the states. It seemed to some like the 
portal for a temple through which only a deity might раз. 

The room itself contained four fireplaces with mantels faced with 
"Egyptian" black marble. Three enormous sunflowers in plaster-of-paris. 
жеге affixed to the ceiling and from them hung three immense chande- 
liers of gilded brass and cut glass. Each chandelier held eighteen oil 
burners and fonts with glass shades. On the walls were attached rows of 
matching sconces or “Bracket Lights" holding five oil lamps each, and 
heavily gilded globe and astral lamps were placed at every darkened and 
convenient spot around the room. A lemon-colored wallpaper provided 
Veit background and it was trimmed with cloth borders of blue vel- 
mos relatively new convenience appeared in the Jacksonian age which 
r^ Piera immediate advantage of in decorating the East Room, namely 

ture warehouse. Heretofore, for household furnishings, it had 
necessary to shop at many places and frequently to have the artisans 
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come to the White House and set up shop to provide all y 

hings for any of the rooms, Now, “thanks to moder an 
S Lewis furnished the East Room by making one ү Mey 
rehouse of Louis Veron, who stocked practic 

thing needed to decorate a house: lamps, tables, chairs, bed ЧУ 
TUM т Stoves, carpets, washbowls, kitchen appliances, and о р 6, 
principal virtue in shopping at the warehouse was the amount o fonh, A 
Fiat could be saved, for Jackson had made a great issue during hi 

Чоп campaign about the extravagances of the White House, "3 elec, 

"To commence the decorating, Lewis purchased from Veron a 
vide and high French plate mirrors in gilded frames and these кеге, 
from the four walls of the East Room. Each was positioned directly ops ® 
Жи other, and the reflections carried the eye to an infinite Фи. 
This effect was extremely popular in America throughout the nineteen 
century. At the windows, silks of bright yellow and imperial blue were 
arranged in “luxuriant Grecian drapery,” hanging from cornices top 
by gilded eagles. The cornices themselves were decorated with a line 
of golden stars. 

What furniture remained in the East Room from the days of James 
Monroe and John Quincy Adams was rcupholstered or replaced with new 
furniture from the Veron warehouse. A mahogany table with black mar- 
ble top was positioned under each chandelier. Lamps with glass globes, 
all held high by classical female figures, rested on the tables. Along the 
walls, pier tables were located which helped divide the lines of chairs and 
sofas scattered around the room. A five-hundred-yard Brussels carpet in 
blue and yellow decorated the floor. This carpet alone cost $1,058.25. On 
crowded occasions, three Imperial rugs were laid to take the wear and 
tear of the mob. In deference to masculine need, twenty spittoons were 
strategically positioned. 

‘At night, with all the lamps lighted, the East Room dazzled the eye. The 

sheen of the curtains, the black marble against а yellow wallpaper, the 
many surfaces of gilt metal, and the explosion of sunbursts around the 
room combined into a handsome setting for the majestic presence of 
General Andrew Jackson. The martial boldness of the blues and yellows 
never appeared tawdry or overpowering. The light never glared. It shim- 
mered in the watery glass of the chandeliers." As certain White House 
rooms today represent particular Presidents—the Lincoln bedroom, for 
example—the East Room in the nineteenth century belonged to Andrew 
Jetson. Unfortunately, it is all gone, destroyed by a wrecking crew in 
The initial bill for the East Room furnishings, now preserved in the 
White House archives, came to $9,358.27. The L. Veron & Co. of Phila 
delphia submitted the bill on November 25, 1829, and it included the 
following items. 


furnis! 
methods, 
Philadelphi: 
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18 light cut-glass chandeliers 
ree sets pan bronzed chain and hooks for same 3 ес 
One 3 light center lamp supported by figures 55 00. 
мо astral lamps for round table Perd 
Four pair light mantel lamps with drops ege 
Four pair vases, flowers and shades, fine paintings. 200.00 
Fight 5 light bracket lights, bronzed and gil 30000 
Four bronzed and steel fenders, new style 120.00 
Four sets fire brasses with pokers re 
Four pair chimney hooks ч 
Four astral lamps on pier tables 100.00 
Four pair vases, flowers, and shades 12000 
‘Three round tables, black and gold slabs 935.00 
Four pier tables with Italian slabs 70000 
Four mantel glasses, rich gilt frames, French plates, 100 2,000.00 
by 58 inches 
Six blue and yellow window curtains 630.00 
‘One large window curtain $1000 
Five hundred yards fine Brussels carpet and border 1,058.25 
Four Imperial rugs 6800 
Twenty-four arm chairs and four sofas, stuffed and 600.40 
covered, mahogany work entirely refinished, and 
cotton covers 
‘Ornamental rays over the door 25.00 
Eighty-four gilt stars 17.50 
White curtains inside the blue and yellow 75.00 
Twenty spittoons 12.50 
Total $8,984.65 


Not listed were the costs for “bunches” of artificial flowers, candle- 
sticks, tea trays, extra-cut lamp glasses, and wicks. 

Jackson also purchased mirrors and other furniture for the Green 
Room and the state dining room, and a $1,200 oilcloth for the transverse 
hall on the ground floor. He repapered his own bedroom, the public 
dining room, the private dining room, the sitting room, the Green Room, 
and the New Circular Room. He also bought a piano made of rosewood 
for $300. And to think that John Quincy Adams was excoriated during 
the presidential election of 1828 for his reputed extravagances in pur- 
chasing furniture for the White House! 

Because Jackson drew enormous crowds wherever he went—he was 
surely the nation’s first genuine celebrity—great numbers of people came 
cach day to the White House and demanded a personal interview. Obvi- 

Ошу this was not always possible. So Major Lewis hung a large portrait 
of Jackson over the mantel on the west wall of the entrance hall. The 
General was dressed in military blue with more braid and stars than the 
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East Room itself—if that was possible. Indeed, it seemed to compy, 
Room. One way or another visitors got a glimpse 

the Patey came to the White House. And they loved they is 

й symbolized Jackson as defender of American liberty and deme 

Ty addition to the East Room furnishings, Jackson also puny 0." 
col siderable amount of silver service, china, and cut glass, Heyes 
ported French porcelains and fine silks. The French sterling sive 9 
pest $4,308.82 and consisted of 36 spoons, 36 forks, 36 knives, 4, Pte 
meat spoons, 2 sugar spoons, 48 tea and coffee spoons, В small уы” 
nd 2 mustard spoons. The service also included 2 soup и 09%, 
Vegetable dishes, 2 sauce boats and plates, 8 large and 12 small ron t 
plates and 6 oval plates, 2 baskets, 18 bottle stands, 12 skewers, | Pos 
Ра 1 small coffeepot, 1 cream jug, 1 fish knife, 8 double salis ai 
mustard stands, 36 tablespoons, 60 table forks, 8 long gravy spoons, Рі 
2 soup ladles. In addition there were 60 table knives with silver ha 
36 dessert knives with silver handles and blades, another 36 ку, 
with silver handles and steel blades, 3 large carving knives and fork, 
(2 of which were made of silver), 11 silver ladles, and 2 trunks to con, 
tain the whole, "Ordinary" kitchen utensils numbered between 10 and | 
15 dozen. 

Jackson also purchased a 440-piece dinner set of French china, “made 
to order, with the American eagle.” It cost $1,500 and included 3? round 
and 32 oval dishes, 6 dozen soup plates, 20 dozen flat plates, 4 long fish 
dishes, 12 vegetable dishes with covers, 8 sugar covers and plates, 6 
pickle shells, 6 olive boats, and 4 octagonal salad bowls. The President 
also bought а 412-piece dessert set for $1,000 which was made to order 
and designed “in blue and gold with eagle." This set contained 6 stands 
for "bonbons," 12 sweetmeat compotiers on feet, 6 round sugars and 
covers, 6 large fruit baskets on feet, 4 ice cream vases and covers with 
inside bowls, 18 dozen plates, 6 Greek form cups and saucers, 4 oval 
sugar dishes, and 4 cream jugs. 

Between the furniture, silver, china, cut glass, silks, and porcelain, 
Jackson spent approximately $45,000. For someone who constantly 
preached economy and retrenchment in government, he hardly practiced 
it when making purchases for the White House. 

To some extent the amount of china and silver service bought was 
necessitated by the size and number of Jackson's “levees,” receptions, 
and dinners. His levees grew enormously during his two terms in office 
because invitations were not required and practically everyone in the city 
(and especially visitors) wanted to see him and clasp his hand. These 
levees were usually held (but not regularly) on Thursdays between the 
hours of 6 and 8 т.м. and on New Year's Day and the Fourth of July 
айы “ ка of 12 noon and 3 P.M. Mobs crowded into the House 
eed э (ете announced, “Some thousands had arrived ther, 

5 опе man, "of all ages and sexes and shades an 
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and tongues and languages. There met the loud and whiskered 
colors уе of kingly legitimacy, with the plumed and painted un- 
Аў ative of the western forest. The contrast was interesting and 
ut ng” The company at Jackson's levees reminded one man of 
-— ark—all sorts of animals, clean and unclean.” Even the "rag.a- 
Noa of the city” gained entrance by climbing through the windows 
he East Room. The marshal of the city and his deputies tried their best 
ofthe em from entering by the front door, “but ‘the boys’ were too 
Кее г them and got in by the windows!" : 
ie the midst of the mob, "tall and stately,” stood the commanding 
ге of the venerable President. The guests approached him, took him 
tr the hand, either bowed or curtsied, and spoke a greeting. Then they 
moved on to give place to others to participate in the same privileges.” 
Among the “dense mass of gazing and wondering spectators" were diplo- 
mas "in their gold coats," officers in uniform, ladies in the latest finery, 
aborers,"rag-a-muffins, " clerks, shopkeepers, and Indians “in war-dress 
and paint” with “plums” stuck in their hair. “Bonnets, feathers, uniforms 
and all, it was rather a gay assemblage,” said one геропет.!9 
‘One of the most magnificent of these levees involved the celebrated 
“Jackson cheese.” The idea of presenting President Jackson with a mam- 
moth cheese originated with Colonel Thomas S. Meacham of Sandy 
Creek, Oswego County, New York, in the fall of 1835. He began on a 
modest scale—only a 500-pound cheddar—and for five days turned the 
milk of his 150 cows into curd which was then poured into a great hoop. 
But the hoop looked skimpy when he finished, so he decided to add to 
the cheese and when he had finished it, the monster weighed 1,400 
pounds. It was four feet in diameter and two feet thick. The cheese was 
encircled by а "national belt,” representing all the states, and on it were 
inscribed the words, “Our Union, it must be preserved.” A team of 
twenty-four gray horses drew the flag-draped wagon which bore the 
behemoth and carried it on a triumphant journey to Washington, where 
itwas formally presented to President Jackson. Apparently, the President 
kept itin the vestibule of the White House where it was cured for nearly 
two years, Then he directed that an invitation in the form of a public 
notice in the Globe be extended to all citizens to come to the mansion 
between 1 and 3 р.м. on February 22—Washington's birthday—to sam- 
ple the magnificent cheddar. It was one of the great levees of all time. The 
President, cabinet members, Congress, diplomats, "the court, the fash- 
ion, the beauty of Washington,” and, of course, “the People" (with а 
capital "P" as the Globe always wrote it) all attended. “Mr. Van Buren was 
there to eat cheese; Mr. Webster was there to eat cheese; Mr. Woodbury, 
Colonel Benton, Mr. Dickerson”—all of them eating cheese. “All you 
“ard was cheese; all you smelled was cheese.” The carpets were slippery 
ы cheese, pockets were filled with balls of the stuff, and the very air for 
a mile around was permeated with the aroma of cheese. The mob 
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demolished the mammoth cheddar within two hours and jeg 
scraps to grace the presidential table. ^ only 

Because of his failing health the General was forced | 
adoring crowd seated in a chair in the oval reception ро, һе 
welcomed them "with his usual . . . dignified courtesy.” gaar Sil м 
"dressed in full court costume,” stood by his side and erie tice 
honors of her station with "a grace and amenity which every ops he 
which threw a bloom over the hour.” After a while the Prosa 
forced to retire and Martin Van Buren acted as host in his Places 

In addition to the levees, Jackson gave weekly dinners for den 
heads, congressmen, diplomats, and other distinguished guest, 
these dinners were very ordinary; later, they became sumptuyas i" 
Campbell told his wife about one dinner at the White House j 
which Van Buren, the secretary of the navy, the postmaster ы 
Lewis, the Donelsons, Mary Easton, and two young gentlemen A 
"The dinner was as plain a one and as badly cooked as you ever sat 
to,” wrote Campbell. “Shall I describe it? It consisted of one dish 
а piece of the side of bacon and greens—two or three ducks and 
soup and a tongue all boiled to rags. Then ice cream—jell)—orange 
almonds. That’s the whole, The wine was good.” Campbell thought that the 
Tennessee ladies were not up to Washington society and, unfortunately 
had left the management of the dinner to a French cook who had no grey 
regard for Jackson." Once the President got rid of the French cook and 
employed Joseph Boulanger, a Belgian, as chef, and once Emily Donel. 
son, the First Lady, became more comfortable with her new surround. 
ings, the dinner parties improved most noticeably. 

‘John R. Montgomery, a lawyer from Pennsylvania, recounted a formal 
dinner at the White House in 1834 that attested to some stunning 
changes. The table "was very splendidly laid and illuminated,” he said. 
A large chandelier of thirty-two candles hung over the middle of it and 
all the piers and mantels glittered with numerous candles. "The first 
course was soup in the French style; then beef bouille, next wild turkey 
boned and dressed with brains; after that fish; then chicken cold and 
dressed white, interlaided with slices of tongue and garnished with 
dressed salad; then canvass back ducks and celery; afterwards partridges 
with sweet breads and last pheasants and old Virginia ham." For dessert 
Montgomery reported jelly and small tarts in the Turkish style, blanche 
mode and kisses with dried fruits, preserves, ice cream and oranges and 
grapes. With the meal, sherry, port, Madeira, champagne, claret and Old 
Cherry were served.?* It was a gargantuan feast. 

Ata more modest dinner party of a few invited guests, the atmosphere 
was more relaxed. The son of a prominent Ohio judge recalled one 
occasion in December, 1834. He arrived at ће White House at 3 et. the 
usual hour for the family evening supper. He was ushered into the Ws 
ington Parlor (the present Red Room), where he met two other gues 
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president and Major Donelson then joined the group and after 
to thirty minutes of conversation the steward announced dinner 
nd the party crossed the hall into the family dining room. The five 

lemen seated themselves, Jackson gave the blessing, and then the 
gent из descended, “one to every man." The first course was beef all 
е roast becf, corned beef, boiled beef, and "beef stake.” When the 
linde consumed the plates were removed, and new plates set far Шы 
beel ourse. For each dish came a new plate. During the entire meal a 
ffe of appropriate wines were served. After the meal the company 
штей to the Washington Parlor where they had coffec and where they 
talked ший about seven o'clock, when the guests departed.?8 А 

Dinner guests invariably commented most favorably about the liquid 
refreshments served by the President, Indeed, Jackson began a true wine 
тейге White House. Racks for bottles and barrels were constructed 
along the walls of an area beneath the state dining room. This was the 
area that later became the map room, where Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill frequently met. The location was secured with heavy 
wooden bars during Old Hickory's tenure to keep out thieves. It stored 
hard liquor of many varieties, wine and beer. 

Obviously, a touch of elegance—if not majesty—graced the presiden- 
tial mansion during Jackson's residence. Still, he never forgot that the 
House belonged to the people and that he was their "steward. "*4 To him 
this meant that anyone at virtually any hour could walk into the mansion 
to see the President and shake his hand. One foreign visitor was stunned 
to find no guard at the White House. A porter opened the front door 
when he knocked, a single servant ushered him into a large parlor, and 
Old Hickory interrupted what he was doing to greet the visitor and chat 
with him for a few minutes. But, presumably, that was what a democracy 
was all about: ready access to the powers of government. “I need hardly 
say,” wrote this particular foreigner, "that my reception seemed to me 
tobe exactly what it ought to have been from the chief magistrate of such 
a republic, easy, unaffected, and unreserved, and at the same time not 
wanting in dignity."25 

Caleb Cushing, a young Massachusetts politico, planned to tour 
Europe, and he decided to visit Washington before leaving the country 
and pay his respects to General Jackson. When he arrived at the White 
House the President was having tea, so Cushing was escorted to the 
Washington Parlor to wait. The room was grandly furnished, he noted in 
his diary. Over the chimney “was a large pier glass" or mirror, and on 
the mantel rested a handsome French clock in which a Roman general on 
че side and the Roman standard on the other supported the timepiece. 
A length portrait of George Washington hung "on the back side of 
Aes room" (hence the name), with a piano directly under it. A matching 
bier glass” hung from another wall, under which stood a table with a 

‘ust marked “Chloris, " A round table ofa single marble slab occupied the 
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center of the room. Chairs with crimson damask seats ang i. 
matching sofa were located at appropriate places. шы 

Suddenly President Jackson strode into the room. Не addr, 
i ne," id in a friendly mann: зей 
ing by name, “took my hand in a у manner, & request Ci, 
seated.” Cushing apologized that he had no other purpose {o be 
than to pay his respects before his departure for Europe, ang Чы ч 
dent replied that “he was very happy to see me & that had he ү ЧЕ 
жаз below he should have asked me to take tea with him,” Theta 
men chatted “very freely & sociably, until, thinking 1 had sq ™o 
enough, I rose & said I was aware his time was precious, & that qt 
not intrude any longer upon it & thanked him for the honor а 
interview, & took leave." Jackson assured him that the honor was ha € 
accompanied Cushing to the front door and said goodbye, And 

Cushing was absolutely awestruck. The President's manner was 
pleasing, he wrote, “unpretending, easy. Nothing of the courtly air чүн 
Buren but plain & simple—frank bearing.” Cushing said he had 
opportunity to observe Jackson's “air & gait. His мер was quick & fing 
he commented, "& the only indication of age in his form was a habia 
stoop, which is said to be independent of his age.” He looked 
Cushing commented, "as though he had much on his mind." 

Even visitors of a more critical bent came away impressed by the old 
man, Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia dropped in to see Jackson 
а brief tour of Washington and took great exception to the Presidents 


language. 
“What is the news from Georgia Mr. Stephens?" was Jackson's opening 


juery. 

i “Nothing more than some little Indian Disturbances,” answered Ste- 
hens. 

Pr What in the name of God is General Howard doing?" the Presiden 

retorted. 

Stephens noted in his journal that although their conversation lasted 
twenty minutes or so, Jackson hardly spoke a sentence without uttering 
“by God" or "by the Eternal” ог “їп the name of God!” And they were 
simply discussing Indian affairs and mail delivery in Alabama. 

“In the name of God,” Jackson continued, “how big a place is Colum- 
bus.” 

Four or five thousand, came the response. 

“In the name of God . . . is it possible that in so large a place as that 
men cant be found to rescue the mail of the U.S. Sir I have a communica- 
tion from the P.M. at Co stating that the mail stage has been attacked by 
a party of Indians . . . and that he had offered $200 Dollars reward to any 
person or persons who would bring it into Columbus. And in the name 
of God was it possible that it is so large a place as that none had been 
offered to bring in the mail from a few Indians? etc." 

Stephens was rather shocked by this monologue. Was this really the 


" 
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к of the United States? The figure before him was “ 
Pre with a ruffle shirt—rather dirty—and with loose slippers ote 


hens admitted later, he felt the magnetic pull of this irresistible f 
~He has great energy. Stephens marveled, despite his age and pin 
th, "and does not falter in the least. And upon the whole I was very 
favorably impressed." 
Stephens did not realize that Jackson could shed the trappings of 
men very quickly and assume the air and grace of majesty to 
the most critical. On one occasion, James Buchanan, just back 
Russia, arranged to present а “Lady E from England" to the Presi- 
и. He attempted to engineer the meeting according to his experience 
ke royalty. He called on Jackson an hour before the interview to give 
him a few pointers and found the President in old clothes, feet on his 
desk, enjoying his corncob pipe. Horrified, Buchanan reminded ће Gen- 
eral that his visitor was a woman of high rank and accustomed to all the 
“refinements” of good society 
Jackson favored Buchanan with one of his withering stares. "Jeemes 
Buchanan,” he said, as he drew the pipe from his mouth, “when I went 
to school I read about a man that I was much interested in. He was a man 
who minded his own business and he made a large fortune at it,” 
Buchanan withdrew as quickly as possible. He dreaded what would 
when Lady E arrived. A short time later he escorted the lady to 
the White House. "What was his surprise when Jackson descended to the 
coach in person, faultlessly arrayed, escorted the distinguished visitor to 
the House, and entertained her for an hour with such grace and courtesy 
that she declared she had never met a more elegant gentleman in all her 
travels, "ts 
The accessibility of the President to virtually all callers frequently 
caused problems. The front door was routinely unlocked by the steward 
in the morning and locked again at sundown. Аз a consequence all sorts 
of people walked into the White House at almost any hour of the day. Оп 
Friday, April 17, 1835, an intruder gained access to the upper floor of the 
residence and during the night tried to enter Jackson's bedroom. The 
noise awakened the President (always a light sleeper), who demanded to 
know who was there and what he wanted. The intruder called out that he 
had lost his way and was simply trying to get out of the House. The 
commotion awakened other members of the family, who immediately 
Presumed that another assassination attempt was in progress. They 
seized the intruder, but since he had no weapons they decided that theft, 
not murder, was his object. He was a day laborer, reported the Globe a 
few days later, who had “got into the house with a view to plunder but 
missed . . . his way and his object.” Since it was night the "poor fellow 
ended up locked in the stables for safe keeping until he could be turned 
buy to a magistrate the next morning.” When morning came, however, 
thief had disappeared. He escaped through a window which was 
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thought ta be too high for anyone to reach the ground sa y 

The family was deeply disturbed by the incident and fearful, 
might be other intrusions. "I trust that in the future,” Dongle бе, 
до his wife, “Uncle will never forget to lock his door when he su." 
bed, After the attempts which have been made upon his life he spe ei 
neglect such precautions as will never permit another to. escape ig, 10 
ate and exemplary punishment meg, 

Intruders were not always after plunder, Frequently they were or 
citizens who simply wanted to see President Jackson, shake his hang 2” 
tell him how devoted they were to his administration and his руна 
Sometimes they wanted а lock of his hair or to demonstrate a wie 
him, such as singing or dancing or performing tricks. One man i, | 
name of Nicholas J. Ash ascended from the mall near the White ij, * 
їп a balloon to honor the President. On the day of the "performances 
General Jackson was too ill to leave his room and so he watched 1 
balloon ascend from his window on the second floor. As Ash rose ing 
the blue sky he waved two American flags in Jackson's general directio 
and shouted huzzas to the glory of the Hero of New Orleans,» 

‘Admirers frequently asked for a lock of Old Hickory's hair and he 
sometimes obliged. On one occasion, Mrs. Baily, an old woman who had 
served the cause of the Revolution, requested а lock and he sent it “a, 
a memento of my recollection of her true patriotism, & love of our 
democratic system of government—and her aid, given to our cause in our 
revolutionary struggle for independence and liberty." 

Both the high and low approached the great democrat. Even Princess 
Vicioria of England expressed a wish to have his autograph. Jackson 
graciously provided it and availed “himself of the occasion to offer her 
Royal Highness his best wishes for her happiness & prosperity." 

Frequently Old Hickory was asked to stand as godfather for newbom 
male infants about to be christened with the name "Andrew Jackson." He. 
always declined the honor of attending the rites but told the parent that 
"Ш depend upon you to explain to him, with this injunction of his 
godfather that when he arrives at the years of manhood he will always be 
found sustaining the eagle of his country from the insults or grasp of 
foreign foe, and the still more dangerous enemy, the intestine Traitor.”* 

Invariably, the President was waylaid on his way to church. He attended 
the First Presbyterian Church of Washington and rented pew no. 6, for 
which he paid $32.50 per annum.” His seat, noted one overseas traveler, 
was in "nowise distinguished from the others in the church. Nothing 
struck me more than seeing him mixing in the passage of the church with 
the rest of the congregation as a private individual, and conversing with 
such of them as he knew on going out, without the slightest offic 
assumption.” The great democrat bowed to one and all, obviously “not 


an ова man," wrote this commentator, “іп manner and appear. 
ance." 
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he time his administration ended Jackson attended 
eio unless he was too ill to leave the White Honc уе етер 
remained a passionate and excitable individual throughout his lic. he 
ed more restrained, more philosophic, as he grew older, and more 
inirospective. He even lauded the worth of intellectual pursuits “Sect 
wisdom,” he wrote on one occasion, “her ways are pleasantness aud 
peace—makes smooth the path of life, and leads to a happy immoral- 
2 


"f auurally, the routine of White House life centered on the President, 
but more particularly it centered on the condition of his health If hi 
health permitted he took daily horseback rides. Often he interrupted his 
daily schedule to take an afternoon walk, on which he was usually accom. 

by Ralph Earl. He would set out from the White House, cross 
President's Square in a northwest direction toward Katorama, and then 
circle around. Jackson also liked to ride down the Potomac on a steam- 
boat and sometimes went to Mt, Vernon to visit with the family of George 
Washington. 

During his second term in office Old Hickory laid the cornerstone of 
Jackson City, a new community located on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac River, just opposite Washington. There was a great parade to mark 
the occasion, and it was expected that the new development would be- 
come a thriving suburb. But the President failed to get a bridge built 
across the Potomac to make Jackson City more accessible to Washingtoni- 
ans, and in a short time the place reverted to its original settlers: the 


frogs. 

Over a period of years, as his health declined and the press of business 
increased, Jackson's excursions outside the White House were sharply 
reduced. Not infrequently during his eight years in office he spent ап 
entire day in his bedroom or study to attend the demands of his office. 
He worked hard at being President. He was driven by an oppressive sense 
of duty. He rose early and went immediately to business. Even when ill 
he usually managed several hours of work. One of the President's secre- 
taries, Nicholas Trist, remarked that Jackson exhibited an "utter defiance 
of bodily anguish. He would transact business with calmness and preci- 
sion, when he was suffering the acutest pain, and when he was so pitiably 
feeble that signing his name threw him 
performed his duties as chief executive wit 
commitment that nearly consumed him. “Не could not be kept from 
work," declared Trist. If too ill to "work with his hands, he wore himself 
out with thinking.”3* 

In addition to the normal paperwork associated with his office, Jackson 
kept up a vast correspondence with officials, friends, family, politicians, 
and assorted citizens that required him to pen from ten to twenty letters 
“very day. And sometimes these letters went on from four to eight to 
twelve pages of handwriting. How he found the time for this exercise, 
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considering the extent of his correspondence, is not easy 

Many letters end with the excuse that he simply did not haw to чы, 
go back over what һе had written to correct mistakes, But time 
required to write as much as he did was truly remarkable, © “pling 

Each day the President saw many visitors. That, too, was art of 
Some, like Blair, came daily to hear the presidential will. “Free ej 
habit of going to see you,” Blair wrote him, "I am never easy dij p O 
a visit to your office. ”* The Kitchen Cabinet dropped їп regular 1м, 
“parlor” cabinet met the President every Tuesday, unless emery 
dictated more frequent meetings. Jackson also read a great dey р 
documents for the most part, and correspondence. Like all реу cal 
cians, he read the newspapers, but few books. A check of the lees 
Congress shows that Jackson did not borrow a singe book fom 
Library either as President or senator. Nor did Donelson, Lewis, or T 
take out any books for him.*? Van Buren borrowed none, either K, 
took out Elliott's Laus of Indiana and apparently never returned и. T. 
borrowed books as chief justice, all of them Supreme Court re 
contrast it is interesting to note that President Abraham Lincoln ba 
rowed books ranging from poetry to drama to history to the science a 
жаг! 

However, Jackson did read from his wife's prayer book each day. Try 
remembered going to the President's bedroom one night to get final 
instructions about the disposition of some letters and finding Jackson in 
his night clothes but not yet in bed. The General was sitting at a litle 
table with his wife's miniature before him, reading from Rachel's prayer 
book. This miniature was always worn “next to his heart, suspended 
round his neck by a strong, black cord,” except in the evening when he 
removed it as he read his prayers. “The last thing he did every night, 
before lying down to rest,” said Trist, “was to read in that book with that 
picture under his eyes."4? 

Before preparing to retire each night, Jackson liked nothing better than 
to sit by the fire with his family, smoking his pipe, and reminiscing with 
Donelson or Lewis or Earl about his early exploits in Tennessee. Seated 
in a comfortable armchair, wearing a long, loose-fitting coat, and puffing 
away at his pipe, the President “recited incidents of the revolutionary 
struggle, of the late war, and of the Creek and Seminole campaigns” and 
even “the origin. of his cognomen of ‘Old Hickory.’ "43 

Life in the White House during Jackson's administration more often 
than not revolved around the presence of many young children and 
babies. Jackson's grandchildren and the Donelson children formed the 
core to which were added other visiting youngsters from time to time: 
Parties were regularly given in their honor. An invitation to the litle 
Woodburys, McLanes, Blairs, Macombs, Pleasantons, and others in the 
neighborhood summoned them to the White House to mark one 0 
sion or another. One such invitation read: 
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Join them on Christmas Day, 


en of President Jackson's family request you to 


yet P.M, in а frolic in the East Кооп, 
uf Washington, December 19 

‘o this. particular party а number of adults were also invited, including 
Vice President, several foreign ministers, Mrs. James 


T 


a Madison, who 
brought along her grandniece, Addie Cuts, and Cora Livingston, the 


Poher of Edward Livingston. During the frolic such games as blind 
“s buff, puss in the corner, and forfeits were played. Then, as a band 
р with the "President's March," the little guests marched into 
Afterward, they had a snowball fight. The snowballs, made of 
cotton, Were stacked on a table. A gilt gamecock, with head erect and 
Guistrerched. wings, sat atop the mound. When the children had ex- 
tausted themselves they were lined up to take their leave. One by опе 
ү bowed or curtsied to the President. “Good night, General," they 
piped. The old soldier beamed. Dolley Madison, who stood by his side, 
exclaimed: "What a beautiful sight it is! It reminds me of the fairy proces- 
sion in the ‘Midsummer Night's Dreai 
Jackson also enjoyed entertainments. Apart from dinner parties and 
levees, most of the White House entertainments consisted of musicales. 
Celebrated artists, like visiting dignitaries, all came to visit the Hero. 
Dancers, singers, actors, and painters sometimes mixed with heads of 
departments and diplomats at White House receptions. Jackson himself 
was not a man of the theater and rarely witnessed a stage performance 
in Washington. But when Fanny Kemble made her debut, the President 
went to see her. She was particularly noted for her Juliet, played opposite 
her father, Charles Kemble, the Romeo. They also appeared together in 
School for Scandal. 45 
Fanny visited the White House for a formal "presentation" and re- 
corded her impressions of its occupant. Like everyone else she was im- 
mediately struck by his dignity and bearing, his simple and quiet manner. 


sock Ш 
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a longtime and successful horsebreeder, he 
eie parts care and training of horses and got ош O 
Race Course as often as the affairs of state allowed. Ang until Ni 
restricted his movements toward the end of his administration ld 
to visit the White House stable every morning to inspect hig po е, 
tend to their grooming." On one occasion he to go ч 
ieretrack to watch the timing in trial runs and he took Van Ma 
К Оп their arrival the horses were brought out and зад P 

llop. Suddenly, one of the horses reared, requiring two men bi 
E auimal before he could be mounted. Ever the man in charge ° 4 
Тиеш fing orders at the grooms. Finally he turned to the guts 
said: “Why don’t you break him of those tricks? 1 could do it in an [м 

When the running began, the timer took his position below the ы? 
stand while Jackson and Van Buren remained on their mount; in dts 
of the stand, which was safe, but commanded an excellent view of" 
hire track. The General was still issuing orders. “Why don’t yo. è 
your position there,” he shouted at the timer as he pointed to the 
the timer intended to occupy in due course; “you ought to know 
to stand to time a horse.” The timer did as he was told without uu, 

a word. "Nobody ever jawed at Old Hickory when he маз in one of 
ways,” he said later. 

‘Again the difficult horse reared and Jackson started shouting. “Hoy 
him, Jesse!" he cried to the jockey. “Don't let him break down the fence. 
Now bring ‘em up and give "em a fair start." At the same time all this wa 
happening, Van Buren had left his safe position at the rear of the stand 
and ridden almost onto the track. Jackson saw him. "Get behind me, M; | 
Van Buren," he called, “they will run over you, sir.” Like the timer, Van 
Buren said nothing and did as he was told.** 

This story about Van Buren quickly got out during the presidential 
election of 1836 to illustrate how dependent he was on Jackson for bis 
place and for protection from his political enemies. And everyone 
thought it was an extremely amusing story—even Democrats, and those 
who should have known better. For Jackson could never resist taking 
charge of any situation in which he found himself. He simply dominated 
every activity he entered. And that included conversations. “He was the 
most fluent, impressive and eloquent conversationalist I ever met.” 
remembered one man, “and in any company took the lead in conversa 
tion. Nobody ever seemed disposed to talk where he was.” People 
attended him to hear whatever he had to say and on any subject he had 

in mind. 

Coupled with his “take-charge” disposition was Jackson's protectivé 
sense. Paternalistic to a fault, he treated everyone equally: as dependents, 
ван өы Крез: Whether it was Tee women. 

nd J ly, or his country—especially his count 
Hickory assumed a personal responsibility for their safety and honor, d 


racetrack. 
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ring appeal—it still iç 
TOC to grace the presi- 
е was indomitable. The 
General Andrew Jackson 
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deed, it was part of his endu 
изе кунан Ma doe E 
ques Jackson wa: d strong. And hı 
/ courageous an 8 
dur ev believed that longas 
rican peop" 


was safe. 
An бе democracy 
wed, 
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Farewell 


— 


TION WOUND DOWN, Jackson's personal sati 

As triumphs in Congress and around the country noe 

is political c d aroun тоша 
of intense pleasure to his face, despite his illness. And during y 
months of 1837 the American people seemed more determined фы, 27 
to demonstrate to him their abiding affection and trust. In a spe 
he was their President, the very embodiment of their democratic i 

At his last levee in the White House, held on February 22 W, 
ton’s birthday, the public realized that this might be their last oppor 
to see the great man. Even the Whig newspapers commented on the 
turnout and what it signified. The Washington National j = 
ported that an “immense throng” attended this last levee, “all anxious 
to avail themselves of . . . testifying their respect and veneration ofthe 
great and good old тап.” A remarkable statement for a Whig journal, An 
unusually large number of children also appeared among the compan, 
the paper said, “brought by their parents for the purpose of carrying the 
recollection through future years of having touched the hand and have 
been welcomed by the kindly smile of President Jackson." 

On the morning of this last levee, a committee of citizens from New 
York appeared at the White House to present to the Hero the beautifully 
finished phaeton made from the timbers of the old frigate Constitution, or, 
as it was more popularly called, “Old Ironsides.” The carriage was pre 
sented by Mr. Daniel Jackson, speaking for the committee, who told the 
President that the gift was meant to signify the country's “grateful appre 
ciation of the many benefits you have conferred upon our country.” The 
General was deeply touched. He accepted it with the “deepest sense of 
gratitude," he said in response. It meant a great deal to him because i 
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^e great emporium of our rising nain. gi 
y 


to support me,” 


It is ce d 
haeton will constantly remind me “of ip adl 


pued, storms which that gallant vessel rode out in triumph 
js nd е H over the great deep the constellation of republien 
re never struc to the enemy." The heroic men who shed 
eh she PAY дед in the cause of liberty, he said, will be remem. 
2 де Vee this carriage. “AS such I will take care thar it be 
бл stituted a final act of homage by ай the 
(ee сне of priceless value to the President, the Never 
sor it would bespeak the nation’s eternal gratitude. It was 
quet Бе п; events of Jackson's entre administration. On 
gabe ток Брой nature of the gift was recognized and duly 
pa final weeks, other gifts poured into the White House, 
these yed a symbolic message. One such gift particularly 
A “humble” laborer of Brooklyn sent him a hat that 
he һи own hands, and Jackson acknowledged it by saying, “I 
fede with prouder feelings than I would a crown." 
gol sear Fl hd gratifying as these final gestures by the American 
Asaf"? heir revered leader, Congress could always upset and 
pac vere cg antics and “imbecilties.” Of particular difîculty—and 
200) him Wi id mounted in intensity over the last few years—was the 


had 
siue tery, Aboltionists stepped up their campaign to externi 
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xwee and drove members to come to the chamber armed with knives, 
%е House moved to table the petition. Finally, it passed a resolution Hf 
2.1896 inroduced by a committee chaired by Henry L- Pineere g 
баба, which declared that any interference sional. 

of Columbia was inexpedient, and in the states unconstitutioné" 
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It also directed that all petitions, memorials, resolutions, 

relating in any way to slavery or its abolition, “be laig в ъ а 
without “either being printed or referred . . . and that no p, the. md 
Whatever shall be had thereon."* The adoption of the pi dert 
tion, with its so-called gag rule, inaugurated а runing ten? e 
next several years between the abolitionists and their ороп the 
Quincy Adams, the representative from Braintree, Massach, ents, 
attack on the gag rule, and he sometimes engaged in a sho lei, 
with the Speaker over what he called the flagrant violation of pe € "ch 
tional rights of his constituents. Democrats in the House һо 
at him for his outrageously partisan and self-serving tactics, p 
nothing for the issue involved, they charged, and only raigeg ЭЧ 
because it would disturb the Democracy and even the score with y, 2 fu 
The shouting and screaming that went on during these. dnp 
rassed most of the congressmen in the chamber. И was truly ы Г 

By and large, the Democrats regarded all discussion in ng 1 
slave question whether emanating from abolitionists and their риш ` 
friends in the north, or the extremists of the south—as essentially 
ministration and ultimately antidemocratic. And they were not far rs 
the mark. The heat generated during the debates was unquestonah 
aimed, as one of its objectives, at damaging Jackson's relations with à. 
people. And, by linking the President and his party to the slave question, 
the extremists on both sides of the question hoped to discredit demo. 
cratic rule and everyone associated with it. 

When the second session (the short session) of the 24th Congress 
convened in December, 1836, the slavery issue tagged right along. In- 
credibly, Speaker Polk ruled that the Pinckney resolutions of the previous 
session had expired, and that unleashed another verbal storm. Before the 
gag rule could be reinstated the entire House drained itself in an acrimo- 
nious debate that only served as a vehicle to assault Jackson and his 
administration.* 

The old man was livid. He denounced the pious talk about liberty and 
the evils of slavery as nothing more than a "conspiracy" to disrupt the 
people's business, prevent legislation, impede the growth of democracy, 
and pummel him for championing populist causes. The tumult in the 
House particularly provoked him. It gave democracy a bad name. And 
everybody knew it. “Congress is getting on badly,” he stormed, “no 
leader in the House of Representatives & the minority does with the 
majority as they did last year.” Polk should have provided leadership: be 
grumbled. Instead, he repeatedly tumbled into the traps laid for him by 
the Whigs and frequently engaged in useless arguments with Jobe 
Quincy Adams over parliamentary questions of order.” 

‚ Much of Jackson's chagrin over the disarray in Congress was revealed 
 ейиопа in the Globe. Again and again the newspaper argued that ^ 
disorder represented Whiggish contempt for popular гше! 
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Jost the presidential election in the fall they w, 

x of the people as final "Rule or ruin” is thee ne oot 
f and so here was the extraordinary sight of southern ped 
КР therm abolitionists cooperating with one another to destroy 
Seas nent system." "The universal courtesy and kindness eter 
pe det" o ists in Congress, especially J. О, Adams, [Franci] Grange, 
pihet, аде by all the would be thought Hotspurs of the See 
sad [Wiis fury and frenzy is directed against the Democrats, the еш 
wile Buren who are fighting the battles of the South, against ihe 

Mr o qe North, are all signs to prove the identity of political desi 

bral" "ye milliers and abolitionists in every branch o “a 


i f federalism "iz 
Le when John О, Adams began his contentious arguing with the 


jer, “snarling and quarreling,” shouting and bickering, in а most 

sible and "un-Adams-like" manner, his motives aroused dark 
Mspcions among those who watched and listened to him, “He means,” 
“mpl and solely, "to produce irritation,” argued the Globe, "throw the 
House into disorder, and if he failed in everything else to waste the day 
in taking appeals from the decision of the Speaker on the rules of the 
House.” This was the “mischievous course” of his dastardly behavior. 
Thisman who had been repudiated by the American people in 1824 and 
1828, who had once told Congress not to be “palsied by the will of their 
constituents,” was now speaking in the name of his constituents to take 


his revenge for his defeat in 1828 by making a mockery of democratic 
procedure! 


pie! 


had 
go! pe verdie 


The slavery question was not the only issue the Whigs “dragged” into 
Congress to assault the administration, They demanded an investigation 
of Jackson’s alleged misuse of the patronage. Henry A. Wise of Virginia 
introduced a resolution to refer the matter to a special committee which 
he would chair. At the same time another committee was formed to 
examine “the curious and strange” relationship of Reuben M. Whitney 
to the Treasury Department and the deposit banks. Fortunately for the 
President, both committees contained Democratic majorities and their 
subsequent reports exonerated the administration of any improper be- 
havior.!4 

Jackson was disgusted by all this “circus” behavior. “They let Wise play 
them off like the shewman does his puppets,” he wrote to Donelson, “by 
long resolutions calling upon the Heads of Departments and myself to 
answer criminating questions of violating the law instead of calling on 
them to support the charge, all of which if true, would be grounds of 
impeachment.” He said he wanted to call upon Wise, Peyton, Bell, Un- 
derwood, and Pickens, his accusers in the House, and Calhoun, White, 
and Ewing of Ohio in the Senate, “to declare on oath what knowledge 
of fraud they have found in the Departments, upon which they have based 
their resolution.” He simply could not believe that such things happened 
їп this country, that spite and vindictiveness could hold forth without 
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penalty or punishment it not strange," he added, “thar 

f congress would permit such a spanish inquisition as this, tin 
of laws—the call is to answer questions to criminate oursejy, 3 Cou 
answered, then the cry would be, their refusal is an evidence 24i 

"The demand that Jackson “criminate” himself by supply; ot 
tion about the alleged abuses and corruptions charged agais, Oa. 
muinistration was sent to him by Wise on January 24. Jackson het’ ad. 
responded within two days and told Wise rather emphatically sft: He 
thought of his “despicable” tactics. Wise did not ask him to апу, iat he 
specific charge, he scolded. Nor to explain any alleged abuse, nor loan 
formation as to a particular transaction. Rather Wise was assu, ^ 
the administration was guilty of the alleged charges and was now Е 41 
upon that administration "to furnish evidence against themselves 
жаз simply monstrous. “You resort to generalities even more vague qi 
your original accusations, and in open violation of the constitution ang 
Je that well established and wise maxim, ‘that all men are presumed c 
be innocent until proven guilty, according to the established rules o 
Law. " Wise expected the President and the department heads “to fu, 
nish the evidence to convict ourselves.” Well, sir, the department heads 
might respond as they pleased, provided they did not take time from their 
public duties, but Jackson would order them to attend to their respon. 
Sibilities “in preference to any illegal and unconstitutional calls for infor. 
mation, no matter from what source it may соте.” For myself, he con- 
tinued, “I shall repel all such attempts as an invasion of the principles of 
justice, as well as of the constitution; and I shall esteem it my sacred duty 
to the people of the united states, to resist them as I would the establish- 
ment of a spanish inquisition." 

Jackson concluded his response by reminding Wise that he and his 
associates had an obligation to come forward and "testify before God and 
our Country” if they had any knowledge of specific acts of wrongdoing. 
Their evidence might then be evaluated according to the canons of lav 
and a verdict rendered. But if they made no charge and offered no proof 
for their accusations, “you and your associates must be regarded by the 
good people of the United States as the authors of unfounded calum- 
nies,”!7 

On the final day of the session the committee gave its report and, 
having a majority of Democrats, completely exonerated Jackson. All the 
investigation accomplished, as Jackson had predicted, was to “leave the 
junto [of Wise, Bell, Peyton, White, and company] covered with dis- 
grace.”18 

The Congress generated other problems for Jackson in these final 
months of his term. First off, a number of Whig senators were anxious 
to force the cancellation of the Specie Circular. They held that it drained 
specie from eastern cities to satisfy demand in the west, where most o 
the land was being sold, Such an imbalance was certain to provoke 
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y argued. Senator Ewing of Ohio |, 
m sÀ questioned its legality. He olesia ac on 

a quU ember 14, 1836, rescinding the Specie Circular in the 
e °" Нат Benton rose to the defense. He say ped : 
pomas E just another scheme by Nicholas Biddle to Ба Whig 
gota r the predictions about the fiscal safety of the dus е i 
io A at there could be no safety for federal revenue, "ui drm 
эб of local paper" from every branch of the goi Мехо 
collection of the revenue: post office, land office engaged 

in he nly gold and silver provided protec; ‹ 


i Í, constituti 
Specie in the country with epe. 
of increasing that amount by $10 or $19 million over the next f 
hus With three branch mints about to begin Operations in the t four 
fe continued, the total restoration of d 3 


pring, 
he gold standard 
sured. All of which, Benton concluded, attest 


f the currency.» 
wer the state of the nation's 
n land that continued even after 
his Circular went into effect. At ‘one point he considered the Possibility 
of setting up а bank in the District of Columbia based on “real banking 
principles” of deposit and exchange and nothing more. But this consider. 
ation never got beyond the talking stage. 

The Whig motion to repeal the 
the financial imbalance in the country and halting the dangerous exercise 
of executive despotism began winning support from some members of 
the Democratic party,*! especially southern Democrats who harbored 
many peeves against Jackson, most recently the accession of Van Buren 
tothe presidency. William C. Rives, long a friend of both Jackson and Van 
Buren but deeply humiliated by his failure to win the vice presidential 
nomination, chose to break with the administration over the Circular 
issue. He formally notified his Democratic friends of his desertion from 
the ranks by proposing an amendment to Ewing’s resolution that would 
rescind Jackson's Circular by requiring all debts owed by the government 
to be paid in specie or the notes of specie-paying banks. The denomina- 
tions of these notes might not drop below a prescribed minimum, but 
over the next four years they would rise from five to twenty dollars. 

Jackson reacted violently when he heard about Rives's amendment. He 
even considered leaving his sickroom to attend to this “rebellion.” First 
of all, he regarded Ewing's resolution as а censure of the President for 
performing his “sworn duty” to protect the revenue and the security 

= stituted an im- 
the deposit banks. And Rives's amendment, he said, constituted з ied 
plied censure and presumed a power for Congress to rosea d 
issues of state banks as part of the currency of the. 


Specie Circular as a means of righting 
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receivable as public dues. These horrors Jackson a 
These are two things I cannot admit or approve,” he 4. Vet E 
Rives, what could Jackson say. "Mr. Rives course is a Strange on. Ay [М 
occasioned a split among "our friends" in the Senate, “| hee "ы 
ош of jelousy." He professed to espouse hard money and stig «Pring 
tion but his amendment did not comport with those зон Conste 
yield much to my friends and particularly now as I am going py, "ul 
and I may say out of life, but I have the great republican pri “ов, 
Sustain.” The Constitution must be preserved. It must be р Ps i 
defended. "I have to maintain a consistancy of character in al) And 
make my administration beneficial to republicanism.” Wear py о 
over the failure of Democratic leadership and the division thar Teteg 
be breaking out within the Senate among the members of his Pany lo 
he remained optimistic. After all, he still had the ultimate weapon s aat 
veto power. “I therefore hope my friends will reject Mr Ewings rej Ù 
and do by law what is expected by the amendment, which you will ven 
cannot approve if sent to me, with justice to myself or the ofthe 
United States.” Basically, the matter was a simple one, he con 
There was no currency but gold and silver in any transaction by the 
government. “This is the currency of the U.S. established by the constin 
чоп.” 

It came as а rude shock to Jackson that the Ewing/Rives propos 
passed the Senate on February 10 by the lopsided vote of 41 to 5. It had 
been neatly steered around Silas Wright's Committee on Finance and 
placed in the hands of the Public Lands Committee. The Ewing proposal 
had been a resolution, but the committee reported out a bill which re- 
scinded the Specie Circular, without naming it, by allowing the receipt of 
bank bills in payment of all dues owed the government. Wright and 
Benton opposed the bill to the bitter end, but they had few supporters. 
The final vote was nearly unanimous—and deeply disheartening to the 
old chief. Clay and Webster, along with Buchanan, Rives, and Tallmadge, 
voted for it. But Calhoun abstained. He was unprepared to explain his 
reasons but since he believed the state of the currency "incredibly bad,” 
he expected “an explosion” to occur at any moment. As far as he was 
concerned, it hardly mattered what the Senate did. 

‘The House, still faltering from ineffectual leadership, also passed the 
bill by a vote of 143 to 59. The Democratic leadership even failed to win 
approval for an amendment that would have restored to the Treasury 
secretary a measure of control over what money could be received for the 
payment of public dues. House passage of the bill came two days before 
the end of the session and went to the President for his approval.” 


Jackson vetoed it. The bill came to him on Thursday, March 2, at 2 2м. 
It was only one day short of the constitutional dissolution of the Congress 
and two days shy of the conclusion of Jackson's administration. There VS 
s0 much about the bill that Jackson found "confusing" that he referre 
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à omey general agreed 
us on many points and i that 
deos 1F crplexity and doubt" This simple € WOU “be a 
кы m pinion and added to his determination erty еу * Presi 
on mas only hours away from termination, Fach Заке 
sessio 2d the bill without assigning any jane ort could have 
уг pocket vetoed it but wrote a brief message dat ed “Maras ae 

45 pat.” in which he declared that because he liad no ak 
ait tye on the problems of the bill he was enclosing tha at 10 
opinion in order that his reasons for withhold 
Meter understood. The message was never sen S 
|е sited in ће заи үрөш = 
Jackson's last official act was a slap at Congress, 
Ra ой even though majority of both Pea Не ruck down 


houses belonged 
Democratic part “The firmness of the President,” tamer a to the 
ing senator, “again saved the country from an i Seinen 
Perhaps. — 


‘Jackson also administered a personal rebuke t 
John C. Calhoun had given a speech in the Senat 
he blamed the administration for the unchecked 
pant throughout the west and producing 
the Congressional Globe, a weekly put out by Blair and begun with the 
second session of the Twenty-third Congress in December, 1834, Cal. 
houn's speech sounded like an outright accusation of malfeasance. "Was 
itnot notorious,” Calhoun cried, “that the President of the United States 
himself had been connected with the purchase of public lands?" A day 
or so later Blair worsened the report by declaring that Calhoun had also 
accused several members of the cabinet and the President's nephew of 
borrowing money to speculate in land for a quick profit.2* 

Jackson erupted into a furious fit of temper. Leave it to that "villain" 
to lie and twist the truth to serve his demagogic purposes. The President 
seized his pen and hurriedly poured out a succession of demands, chal- 
lenging Calhoun to offer evidence in support of his accusations so that 
the President might be tried for high crimes, or else to retract them. The 
letter vehemently denied Calhoun's charges. "The imputations you have 
cast upon me,” Jackson wrote, “are false in every particular." The accusa- 
tions were nothing more than the offspring “of a morbid imagination or 
of sleepless malice.” Two affidavits supporting the President's contention 
accompanied the letter. 

Calhoun rose in the Senate on February 9 to respond, snd he nat ony 
repeated his charges but added new ones. In particular, he accused, e 
son of a breach of senatorial privilege. What right баве песен 
to tell him what he might or might not say in Congress? None whatsoever, 
the irate senator answered himself. “I, as legislator, have a right to 


о an individual senator, 
е on February 4 in which 
speculation in land ram- 
financial havoc. As reported in 
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tigate and pronounced upon his conduct” эм 

may judge him; he can never judge me." е ated мы 
“Roman tribune” challenging the mene for all thet? 
Jackson аз а would-be emperor and warmed of Cali 
liberties of the Congress and the American реу, 3, ire fu, y 
majority in the Senate sat stony-faced and sai] C BUt the nr 


knew who was the real tribune of the people, And his ma er а 
was 


not John C. Calhoun. IN 
The end of the congressional session at midni 

brought the Twenty-fourth Congress to an imer On Marg у) 
among themselves and bickering on occasion with e C? Ba 
they left the Capitol strewn with unfinished busine” і orn 
legislation." usiness and d 

Andrew Jackson's tenure also ended, but his reco 
greater satisfaction. Indeed his eight years in office were a ded fy 
as marking an important era in the history of the American pon ibe 
punctuated by reform and progress, an era in which the с s e ane, 
racy noticeably advanced. “In coming time,” declared the Су, бс. 
crat, "when history shall have recorded his glory it will be Chicago Dr, 
pride, by those whose youthfulness have prevented them from nes 
ing on the stage of action, that ‘I was born in the Age of Jaky, Sa 

More than anything else, most commentators agreed, Andrew j км 
had created а new presidential style. To be sure, not everyone ы" 
admired his style, but they admitted its unique character. To his fen 
the Jacksonian presidental style reflected and embodied the popular wil, 
and this identification with the Democracy meant that the President coud 
assume a more appropriate position in a modern society, namely head of 
state and leader of the nation. Furthermore, to support the President in 
achieving his program and to help him implement his vision of the future, 
a party organization grounded in Jeffersonian republicanism had been 
established on a mass basis and committed to the doctrine that the people 
shall rule. 

None of the previous Presidents acted upon, much less articulated, the 
notion that the President was elected by the people of the entire nation. 
Andrew Jackson established that contention. None previously claimed 
that the President was “тоге representative of the national will han the 
Congress." Old Hickory did. None argued superiority of a particular 
branch of the federal government. None tried to substitute his opinion 
for that of Congress, except where constitutionality was involved. Jadson 
did it regularly—or at least whenever he believed the public good rt 
quired it. He is, therefore, the first modern President in American history. 
the first to conceive himself as the head of a democracy. к 

There were many specifics to Jackson's accomplishments as Presto 
He saved the Union and put down nullification. That above all was P 
crowning achievement, Almost as important was his unique success 
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tional debt. Such an achievement endeared him to con- 

" Фе wer, a feat that required ‘reform retrenchment and econ- 

pimes fore" omised to provide at the start of his administration 
» just 3S Jackson did indeed root out a considerable amount of 
"NM reorganized bureaucracy. More than that, he pro- 
: merican people, according to a recent study on the subject, 
p a the most honest and least corrupt administrations in the early 
vith om of this nation." | | 
piso otal tone and level of honesty in any administration is set by ће 
‘The mo self. If he is lax or indifferent—or corrupt himself, as has 
presiden in a few instances—scandal inevitably occurs, But if, like Jack- 
the chief executive sincerely cares about the degree of honesty to be 
101 jined by his administration, then the chances are extremely good 
his term in office will be relatively free of corruption 
tat P “kis other accomplishments, Jackson also acquired an enormous 
veriory from the Indians extending farther than the combined states of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. Americans today may flinch at that achieve- 
meni, in view of the human suffering it involved among Indians, but 
Americans of the Jackson era recorded it with pride. More important, 
removal probably did ensure the survival of several southern tribes. 
Jackson also hurled a corrupt national bank into oblivion and, despite 
the reservations of some historians, the destruction of that money power 
helped advance the progress of American democracy. Under Old Hickory 
a ten-year truce over the tariff was reached and the internal improve- 
ments craze, which in Jackson's mind threatened constitutional safe- 
guards, was halted. The sovereign status and national rights of the United 
States in foreign affairs improved during Jackson’s tenure, as witness the 
many most-favored-nation treaties he concluded and the many nations 
who finally acknowledged and paid the legitimate debts they owed to this 
country. Jackson's successful efforts at expanding American markets 
abroad through these negotiated treaties was a significant factor in the 
economic boom of the 1830s. The formulation of a vigorous and flexible 
diplomacy, therefore, combined with favorable international conditions, 
provided one triumph after another in foreign affairs. 

But there were failures, too. Jackson's appointments were generally 
wretched, although many of them, it should be noted, were the recom- 
mendations of Van Buren. However extraordinary his success at reform, 
he nonetheless appointed Samuel Swartwout who stole more money than 
all the crooks in his predecessor's administration put together. In the area 
‘of appointments Jackson made one mistake after another, but enough has 
already been said on this subject to make the point. Surprisingly, Jackson 
did not always exercise effective leadership of the Congress and the 
nation—for example, his failure to win passage of the Verplanck tariff bill, 
his failure to prevent the election of John Bell as Speaker, and his fum- 
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и ration on other problems like the Bank or 
тп for the safety of the Union. Moreover, j Fore 
Cae a better banking system to replace the ^ “int 
simplistic ideas about species and his aia intrusion into SK 
lation did not serve his country well. And, most of all his uP 
mination tO expel the. Indians from their land blinded him to Pi Че. 
pain he inflicted upon а helpless people. He always believed his pa 
Femoval was undertaken to save the Indians from inevitable exta? 9 
as it did, but he failed to provide the adequate means for ык ®. 

ward the end of his positioned ыам 


е removal. То administ 
pert T" heir relocation beyond the Mississippi River than << 


Изге or their survival. 
vell lance, though, Andrew Jackson served the American people vey, 
One preserved the Union, strengthened the presidency, and ag. 
vanced democracy. The people prospered, and they colored ed 

world. 


of the entire 

tm icon himself was not only conscious of his record as President ang 
concerned about the ultimate judgment of history, but he wanted to 
explain to the American ‚ as his last official act as their representa. 
tive, what he had been about during his eight years in office, and the 
bricipes that motivated his actions, Like President George Washington, 
he proposed to issue а Farewell Address and had enlisted Chief Justice 
‘Taney in йв composition. He wanted to emphasize “our glorious Union 

that “ambitious and factious spirits,” like the nullis. 


and warn the nation actious s 
rs and abolitionists, were ever ready to dissolve it and produce anarchy 
for their own selfish ends. Most particularly, he worried about sectional- 


ism. “Sectional jealousies, the sectional parties, and sectional prefer. 
ences" gave the malcontents a decided advantage by which they could 
“disturb and shake our happy confederacy,” he said.” 

From the copy of the address in the Jackson papers, written in Тапеуз 
hand and virtually identical to the published version, it is clear that the 
chief justice was the principal, if not the sole, writer of the President's 
Farewell Address. Issued on March 4, it began by thanking the American 
public for the "many proofs of kindness and confidence" which they had 
tendered him throughout his career. It was with "the deepest emotions 
of gratitude,” he said, that he acknowledged the unbroken confidence 
with which the electorate had sustained him in every trial. We have nov 
lived under the Constitution for fifty years, he went on, during uying 
periods of war and peace, and "we have passed triumphantly through all 
тя difficulties." It was no longer a question of whether the country 
the survive under its present form of government. It had demonstrated 
гы of the experiment, that in а union of states there was the 

test hope of freedom and happiness for the people. “At every hat 


Bill, or his co! 
inability to pro’ 
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every sacrifice this Union must be reserved " 
wd wine were dangers. There had been Pin fi : 
sil. ic between the several sections, especially Orts t0 sow the 
ol ny divisions upon geographical distinc, yt And south, 
pict forersy over "the most delicate" issues 11008 În Order to fo. 
V id not speak "without strong emotion," Jackson wa, peo- 
ple GU of slavery. In just a short time it had 
Fated and ambitious men hoped 
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Was obvious) 
to u бе means by whch 

dissolution. of the Union, he sighed, was now spoken frin apart. The 
ау, And such a tragedy could only occur if “anfu а, Possible or 
"were allowed to inflame “the natural jealousies of dino 
ofthe country... The history of the world is full of such ку оС ООП 
jally the history of republics."36 ‘examples, and 

Be not mistaken, he warned. Once the fabric of А 

never be repaired. “If the Union is once saa узин 5 iis it might 
will grow wider and wider, and the controversies which are mc tion 
and settled in the halls of legislation. е now debated 


will then be tri 
etl eden ауа ык 
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and glorious Republic would soon be broken into the aiiis pe 
of armed 

for mutual aggression, loaded with taxce ac essc 


‹ ign powers, insulted and tram. 
pled upon by the nations of Europe, unii... they would be ready 1o 
submit to the absolute dominion of any 


military adv. M 
render their liberty for the sake of repose." eT and to sur 


To preserve the Union unimpaired it was absolutely necessary that the 
laws be faithfully executed in every part of the country. “Every good 
йеп” must stand ready to put down all attempts at unlawful resistance 
tothe law, And when oppressive laws are legislated, "then free discussion 
and calm appeals to reason and to the justice of the people” would not 
fail to right the wrong. All other remedies would provoke disruption and 
turmoil. Any government that cannot enforce its own laws within its own 
"sphere of action" would cease to be a government. 

But government needs more than coercive powers. Its foundation must. 
rest on the "affections of the people" and in the security it gives to life, 
liberty, and property. There must be “fraternal attachment” among the 
citizens of all the states in wanting to promote the happiness of each 
other. Hence, citizens of each state must avoid wounding "the sensibility 
or offend the just pride" of citizens of every other state and “frown” оп 
those who disturb the tranquillity of their political brethren in other 
sections of the country. In a nation as large аз this one there were bound 
to be differences of opinion on all kinds of subjects and issues. "But each 
State has the unquestionable right to regulate its own internal concerns 
according to its own pleasure." All efforts "to cast odium” upon 
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. , ny state and all measures calculated y 

p eed Ок he peace of any community “are in digi ble 

кн 1) which the Union was formed, and must meet Ph 
Weak men, Jackson contended, will persuade themselves thay ta 
at disruption are undertaken “in the cause of humanity and 
a the human гасе." But be not deceived. “Everyone, upon yoy" thy 
tion, will see that nothing but mischief can come from these 
эзкашиз upon the feelings and rights of others.” 

Clearly, Jackson worried not only about the extremists of 
who would nullify federal law to prevent the execution of qi, ih, 
legislation, but also the abolitionists of the north, who, in ы 
humanity, would assault slavery, the “delicate” institution fhe of 
and thereby hazard the future of the Union. South, 

Free government can survive, Jackson went on, only when tice 
faithfully observed. And that depends on the virtue of the Эмен 
[ойу spirit of patriotism.” Under our free institutions, all may рш 
and gain happiness without infringing the rights of others, “J Prosper 
and ample justice—to every portion of the United States should be the 
ruling principle of every freeman, and should guide the deliberation, » 
every public body, whether it be State or national."59 

Of course, it is well known that there are those among us, said the 

President, who desperately wish to enlarge the powers of the 
government, who seek to assume authorities not granted by the Consi 
tion. If these efforts were not resisted every time they appeared and put 
down, then there would be “but one consolidated government.” Only by 
confining the action of the central government strictly to its delegated 
powers and by maintaining the full vigor of the rights and sovereignty of 
the states could the nation’s liberty and safety be ensured. The most 
“susceptible” abuse is the taxing power. Congress has no right to take 
money from the people, Jackson lectured, except to execute a specific 
power; and if they raise more than is necessary itis an abuse and therefore 
“unjust and oppressive.” “Many powerful interests are continually at 
work" to raise taxes beyond the need of public service. Tariff interests, 
such as wealthy manufacturers, had succeeded in adding to the burden 
of the agricultural and laboring classes of the country. Corporations and 
monopolies advocated special considerations to increase their profits and 
they found support among “designing politicians” who curried their 
favor to increase their own influence. “There is but one safe rule, and that 
is to confine the General Government rigidly within the sphere of its 
appropriate duties." 

As long as Jackson and Taney kept to higher principles about the Union 
and the limits of federal power, the adreas spoke nobly and interest- 
ingly. But, unfortunately, once the taxing power had been broached, the 
discussion wandered off into paper currency, banks, monopolies, ех 
sive privileges and the like, about which the President had nothing parti 
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gt Worried about and which he ^ 


Occasion, f 
ought 8 
„ейге and happiness of the Aen ом ar 
st watch the government constanth а 
Кре watchful in your States as кер F Tk the 


their 
“he advised. “The power which the iudi se Feder Govern. 
ре applied on the local as well as the national level Can exercise” 
@ may seem more confined on the State level, neverth, The moneyed 
P pater its strength and move “with undivided force to aea me 
wy object it may wish to attain.” No one à safe from ee accomplish 
заа. menace whose 
The planer, the farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer 
gsi AAPAN ai industry and pc a that thcir 
по epe to become suddenly rich by ће ruts of d іа eae 
classes of society form the great body of the people ofthe Ua e 
they are the bone and sinew of the countrymen who love lie e 
desee nothing but equal rights and equal laws, and who, mone d 
the paa Мы! md wealth. . . . But with umb 
and wealth on their side are in ronstant danger 
influence in the Government. ... Th ا‎ бей für 


t; and unless you become 
‘more watchful in your States and check this эрий of пиши a 
for exclusive privileges you will in the end find 
your dearest interests has passed in the hands 


rests with you, Jackson reminded the 
'eryone placed in authority is ultimately 
responsible. Itis always in your power to see that the wishes of the people 
are carried into faithful execution, and their will, when once made known, 
must sooner or later be obeyed.” As long as the people remain “uncor. 
rupted and incorruptible,” as long as they remain watchful and jealous. 
of their rights, the nation is safe, the government secure, “and the cause 
of freedom will continue to triumph over all its enemies." 
Here, then, was Jackson's legacy, as best he could articulate it; here his 
understanding of the meaning of the Democracy that bore his name: The 
people are sovereign; their will is absolute; liberty survives only when 
defended by the uncorrupted. А 
Jackson next turned to the principles he deemed most appropriate for 
the conduct of foreign affairs. Friendly relations must be maintained with 
all nations, he agreed, and the calamity of war must be avoided by every 
honorable means. Frankness, sincerity, justice, and impartiality in our 
behavior toward all countries were the instruments to achieve these ends. 
But collisions with other powers were bound to occur from time to tne 
and we should be well prepared to assert our rights if the use of force 
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wuld ever become necessary. Preparedness 
MERE. he did not demand the strengthening = he the. by 
was our true line of defense, he said, and should be oup amy T 
long coastline, with its many indented bays and deep Then service, Pu 
the interior, as well as our extended and ever i : 
“point to the Navy as our natural means of defense,” ^ Ing Comm 


Ly 
tively inexpensive, he added, to increase the size of the would be Rx 


useful in peacetime. Its strength could be improved Phu, and mo 
overburdening the people. “k is your true policy.” And ee Vikoy 
ing of the navy should begin in this season of peace and an ће 
Treasury. When this was done and our navy sufficiently 

not fear that we would be rudely insulted or needlessly pro, "eed 
hostile action. "We shall more certainly preserve peace when у Өз 
understood that we are prepared for war."*8 iva 

Then he closed. The progress of the United States, Jackson sag 

surpassed the most sanguine hopes of the Founding Fathers. уе, 
prosperous, numerous, gaining in knowledge and all the useful ал, ° 
had no longer any cause to fear danger from abroad. Our strength 2 
power were well-known throughout the civilized world. and 


You have the highest of human trusts committed to your care, 
has showered on this favored land blessings without number, and hes 
chosen you as the guardians of freedom, to preserve it for the benefit of 
the human race. May Не who holds in His hands the destinies of nations 
make you worthy of the favors He has bestowed and enable you, with pure 
hearts and pure hands and sleepless vigilance, to guard and defend to the 
end of time the great charge He has committed to your keeping. 

My own race is nearly run. . . . I thank God that my life has been spent 
ina land of liberty and that He has given me a heart to love my country with 
the affection of a son. And filled with gratitude for your constant and 
unwavering kindness, I bid you a last and affectionate farewell « 


It was a moving and fitting close, not only to this address but to an 
exciting, frequently turbulent, but always fascinating administration. 

As he signed his name to the final page of the manuscript and put it 
aside, Old Hickory nodded his satisfaction. He genuinely liked what 
Taney had written. It said everything he wanted, and parts of it had real 
power and sweep. He hoped it might find a place alongside Washington's 
Farewell Address as an inspiration for the American people. 

Not everyone appreciated Jackson's address, of course. The Whigs 
snorted at his presumption and yawned over his tiresome arguments 
about banking and money. Some were especially critical. “Happily itis 
the last humbug which the mischievous popularity of this illiterate, vio 
lent, vain, and iron-willed soldier can impose upon a confiding and credu- 


lous people,” commented the New York American when the address was 
published, «5 
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ex Jackson signed his message, his son, An 
E the sheets and send them off to be mie эше p» Маон 
Forsyth stood nearby during the final moments of this ceremo x 
minutes later, Senator William Allen, the newly elected semir hot 
Ohio, vas announced. Sometimes called “Earthquake” Allen gs бот 
of his powerful voice, he had come to pay his respects, and айаш 
greeted him warmly. Then the President turned to the others di non 
“Gentlemen, I think the occasion will warrant me in breaking over cx 
of my own rules. Let us drink a litle Madeira.” The wine was brought 
ockson took а small glass, | 


which was one of the few he had touched for 
several months on account of his illness. He then set down his glass, 


lighted his cob pipe, took several puffs, and turned to watch the face of 
a tall, old-fashioned clock that stood in one corner. It was five minutes 
to midnight. Slowly, the minute hand moved toward twelve o'clock. The 
silence in the room was almost painful. Suddenly, the sharp, clear bell of 
the clock struck the hour. At that moment, Jackson turned to his friends 
and said: "Gentlemen, 1 am no longer President of the United States, but 
as good a citizen as any of you.” Quickly, he added: “I am very glad to 
get away from all this excitement and bother.”46 

After his company left him, the old man took down Rachel's Bible and 
read for a while. When his head began to ache he put the book aside and 
climbed into bed. The White House was dark and quiet. For all intents 
and purposes the presidency of Andrew Jackson was over. 
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CHAPTER 27 


“Well Done Thou 
Faithful Servant’ 


As OLD Hickory нар HOPED, March 4, 1837, proved to be a bright 
sparkling day. Indeed a “lovely day of brightest sunshine,” геройы c 
Globe, one to “gladden every heart." Bathed in this sunshine, Tie 
would stand proudly before an adoring crowd on the portico of ы 
Capitol "to witness the glorious scene of Mr Van Buren, once 

by the Senate, sworn into office, by chief Justice Taney, also being re 
jected by the factious Senate.”"! What a perfect conclusion to his admini. 
tration, 

Both Van Buren and Taney were overnight guests in the White House 
prior to the inauguration, and their presence gave the old man much 
pleasure and comfort. Having them as guests seemed to extend and 
expand the satisfaction he felt over the triumph all three of them shared. 

At noon, March 4, the newly acquired phaeton stood gleaming in the 
sun at the entrance of the White House, waiting to receive its illustrious 
passengers. The phaeton had one seat but accommodated two persons. 
There was a “high box" for the driver in front bordered with a deep 
“hammercloth.” The unpainted wood was highly polished and on each 
side was a representation of Old Ironsides under full sail.? Within mo- 
ments the Old Hero descended from his bedroom, greeted the guests 
waiting for him in the foyer, saluted Van Buren in an appropriate manner, 
and headed for the phaeton. The President and President-elect took their 
places in the carriage, which was drawn by Jackson's four iron-grey horses 
decked out in fancy brass-mounted harnesses. A splendid escort of av- 
alry and infantry preceded the coach as it pulled away from the White 
House and headed down Pennsylvania Avenue toward the Capitol. An 
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йеп band also accompanied the entourage and fi 421 
олш! music wd jammed th е be iy 
тераа it the: Pagan t front of the с, 
ied to permit the phaeton to enter the area and ci Capitol 
wc) under the portico where it came to a halt in ар through the 
, The two men alighted, Jackson first, followed fe vd the portico 
st The uall, emaciated-looking Hero drew himel ie “Ке 
hest from the carriage. He towered over the baldin, ight as 
[ile Magician who stood beside him. Then they began ирен 
sois of he east portico, and suddenly “cheers of wren 0 поши the 


Я time since 
x я ume, rising above 

ended the portico of the Capitol.” The adoring lei 
à ofthe stairs and disappeared inside 
the building, cheering as though to recall him to their presence. Poor 
line Van Buren was out of sight and virtually out of med 

The two men moved quickly to the Senate chamber, which was 
crowded with cabinet officers, the Supreme Cour justices, the military 
and the diplomatic corps. Richard Mentor Johnson, the new Vice Presi. 
dent, took the oath of office, whereupon Jackson, Van Buren, Taney, and 
the other dignitaries walked back to the east portico where a wooden 
rostrum had been erected over the steps. As they reemerged from the 
building, the crowd broke into applause. 

The tall, erect, and commanding-looking General dominated the 
scene, He stood perfectly still for several moments as he stared out over 
that vast sea of men, women, and children. Then he bowed before them. 
‘The great democrat bowed low to the people, as he usually did in such 
circumstances. The crowd shivered with delight as he slowly pulled him- 
self back to his full height and then turned and took his seat. "A murmur 
of feeling" swept over the people as they watched him. At this point Van 
Buren advanced and read his inaugural address, a production that took 
at least an hour to get through. Toward the end of this marathon, Van 
Buren paid particular note of his “illustrious predecessor.” “I know that 
1 can not expect to perform the arduous task with equal ability and 
Success," he said. “For him I but express with my own the wishes of all, 
that he may yet long live to enjoy the brillant evening of his wellspen 

^ 


Following the address, the oath of office was administered by Chief 
Justice Taney, and many in the crowd, particularly the politicians, did not 
miss what the Globe called the "sublime spectacle” of a President who bed 
been denounced by the Senate as a despot watching the inauguration 
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a man who had been recalled by the same Senate from af 

as unworthy, and who was taking his oath from a chief justi, Огей miy 
had been rejected by the Senate as unfit for the office ое inae 
Treasury. Only in America! Only "in this great and happy gez! the 
Globe noticed with pleasure that Clay and Webster (nev СЗ "Ты 
ever) had the class and style to attend the ceremonies and fu” 
looks "seem to have caught the contagion of the fine day nq Beir 
patriotism that surround them." Blowing 

Cheers erupted from the crowd as Van Buren kissed the Bible 
taking the oath and Jackson strode toward him and shook his after 
the band played “Hail to the Chief." The crowd hushed almost a, 
when they saw Old Hickory begin to descend the steps and head fo? 
phaeton waiting below. "This vast crowd remained riveted to 
places, and profoundly silent,” recorded Thomas Hart Benton, "у, 
the stillness and silence of reverence and affection; and there was ы. 
room for mistake as to whom this mute and impressive homage po 
rendered. For once, the rising was eclipsed by the setting sun. °% 

About halfway down the stairs the Old Hero halted, possibly to steady 
himself or to take one last look at his countrymen. As he did so, the crow 
exploded in a volley of “acclamations and cheers bursting from the hear 
and filling the air.” They could no longer restrain themselves. It was, said 
Benton, "the affection, gratitude, and admiration of the living age, salut. 
ing for the last time а great man."? 

Jackson bowed once again. Uncovered, and with a look of “unaffected 
humility and thankfulness,” he gestured in mute signs his deep apprecia- 
tion for this demonstration of love and veneration. Benton choked up. “1 
was looking down from a side window,” he wrote, “and felt an emotion 
which had never passed through me before." I have seen many inaugura- 
tions, he went on, but they all struck me as pageants, “empty and soul- 
less." This one was different, This was real. "A man and the people”: he 
laying down power; they acknowledging for “unborn generations” a 
collective vote of thanks for lifting the nation to a new level of freedom 
and democracy.'* 

The ex-President hurried down the remaining steps. As the cries of the 
multitude sounded in his ears, combined with the booming salute from 
the cannons at the nearby navy yard, Jackson rode back to the White 
House in his phaeton with the new President beside him. All along the 
route the people waved and shouted at the two men, and each responded 
in his own personal style. Jackson tried not to be too conspicuous since 
this day really belonged to Van Buren, but the people seemed deter- 
mined to make this a farewell ceremony as well as an inauguration. 

By the time the phaeton pulled up at the mansion the Old Hero was 
totally exhausted. He had to be helped to his room to rest. But it was a 
grand climax to a full and exciting two terms in office, crowned with the 
cheers and plaudits of a happy and prosperous people. It would have 
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ple for Andrew Jackson to exit on a quiet note, However 

the moment needed to be wrapped in excitement And it 

rest ol his Ме the Old Hero remembered with tears in his 

чоп poured out to him by the people on the occasion of his 

Feet from public life 

grt i had one last duty. Before he could slip away and rest he 
put he o an appearance at the reception to be given in the East 


М 
gde ук of people and the diplomatic corps would attend 


M fom: {sto the old and new Presidents, So, after a brief period 
N mpa hei ened то the East Room to honor his obligation. The 
МД diet he descend ош, attracted a large throng. Fortunately, no near 


3 ш 
ion. had occurred in 1829. The diplomatic corps, headed by 


ensued. 25 had 
riot e gor Don Angel Calderon de la Barca, the Spanish minister, 
is dean. Sem congratulations to Jackson in a formal ceremony at the 
rened the he reception. Speaking in French, the minister praised the 
begining © sent for his successful efforts in preserving the harmony 
former he American Republic and the governments represented by the 
bermeen diplomats. The prepared statement was gracious and cordial, 
айн in similar vein. "I thank God,” he said, “that my 
aod aa ту administration of its affairs, has maintained its peace- 
ашп with yours, and 1 feel assured that they will long endure, 
f the general conviction that reciprocal justice is the duty of nations 
Шс intercourse with each other." Even in leaving office he did not 
тк ihe opportunity of reminding Europe that only so long as she 
Ташен the United States with the respect and justice it deserved could 

à n 
ae ole ended, Jackson then greeted the "thousands" who 
hd jammed their way into the White House. But before long he began 
юше and he was forced to retreat to his room to rest. Later on, he dined 
wih Van Buren but retired early to guard his strength for the long 
journey home to Tennessee. 

For months the family had been gathering up their belongings and 
packing them off to Nashville, and Jackson personally had seen to the 
transportation of his papers and correspondence. He was anxious to get 
жау, anxious to remove himself from the theater of political action зо 
that his successor could function without his disturbing presence. Be- 
sides, he needed to get home and attend to his personal affairs, for he 
felt he bordered on financial ruin. He exaggerated, of course, but his 
airs did indeed need immediate attention. “I carried $5000 when 1 
went to Washington," he wrote. “I returned with barely $90 in our 
pockets.” It took a little doing to finance the trip home. “The burning 
‘of my house and furniture has left me poor,” he said. —— 

The American public soon learned of Jackson's financial distress. It 
‘ame ош when several newspapers reported that he had made a “killing” 
àt he White House and returned to Tennessee with close to a quarter 
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Racy 
lion dollars in his wallet. The Globe labeled the 
ofa Бае said that Jackson had left Washington with bar y 
ey to make it home. 

= ший Tuesday, March 7, was the former President 3 oi 
ihe White House. By that time he had quite recovered from à ® 
of the inauguration. Since putting aside the "cares of state," he Orde 
rested, buoyant, and happy. “The General exhibited an lg, 
gavery of spirit” reported Frank Blair, that had not been seen уш! mg 
recent illness. "He told one merry story after another, rallied yi p° liy 
and, on proposing а match to a bachelor of his Cabinet, whose c e, 
filled with tears, told him that it was his habit to take care of his ri t 
A select corps o friends, along with his old cabinet, gathered ие б. 
House on Tuesday morning to say goodbye. For the journey Ке 
Jadson would be accompanied by his immediate family; Ralph Farı yë 
painter; and Dr. Thomas Lawson, an army physician whom Van Pun, 
мей to accompany the ex-President. After handshakes all around pa 
General departed the White House for the last time. Van Buren eye 
him to his carriage and accompanied him to the railroad depot, | м 
decided that the Hero should ride the railroad "for the sake of ease ey 
comfort . . . until he reaches his private carriage which awaits him 
the railroad connects with the macadamized National road.” Before the, 
separated Van Buren was overheard to promise to visit Jackson at the 
Hermitage. The old man nodded and smiled. Then he shook hands with 
the President and boarded the train."® 

In slow and easy stages the Hero paraded across the countryside. The 
railroad took him to the western terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio at 
Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, where he transferred to his carriage, which was 
to convey him to Wheeling. In the old family coach, Jackson and Sarah 
‘occupied the back seat, while Andrew and Dr. Lawson took the front. The 
"little pet” and her brother Andrew Ш, together with their nurses, Gracie 
and Louisa, and Ralph Earl trailed immediately behind in a chartered 
stagecoach.!” The journey was tedious but improved considerably when 
Speaker James K. Polk and his wife caught up with them after getting a 
late start from Washington. 

‘The roads proved extremely bad and by the time they reached Flint- 
stone, Maryland, on March 11, Jackson was complaining about them, 
even though some of them were relatively new. "We arrived here this 
morning,” he told Blair, “over bad roads, altho a turn pike, nothing 
appurtaining to it but the toll gates, all the metal having disappeared, and 
the road cut up by the heavy wagons—still we are moving on with as much 
expedition as the kind greetings of my friends and fellow citizens wil 


congregated wherever he appeared and nearly everyone wanted to touch 
him or speak to him. “From the time I left you,” he told Van Buren, “Î 
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the Hero debarked to dine with thirty distinguished og . 
members of his party at a local hotel. Outside the hotel Гы Ne 


to disperse and waited until he finished his meal in mob d thy 
back to the steamboat. When the ship finally moved pul EN 


city band played “Home, Sweet Home,” amid a ci 

"The steamboat descended the Ohio to the eina huge 
River. Jackson and his party then transferred to another 
cended the Cumberland to Nashville, which they reach foe ang d 
Friday, March 24. “А vast assemblage of neighbors and fe clon k 
gave [the ex-President] a splendid and cordial public receptions 
refused to be outdone by the receptions accorded the Vere Thy 
places and states. Dr. James Overton delivered an address of, LM 
Рк Jackson responded with a prepared statement, “I асть 
sir," he said, “and those in whose behalf you have addressed те, w 
fervor of an old friend, who is anxious to renew his former relations tt 
to manifest in the walks of private life, how dearly he values the praia! 
of being numbered with you, one of the sovereign people of he 
happy Атегіса."25 м 

Tt jackson was prepared for the welcome in Nashville—and һе op; 
ously was—he was totally oblivious to what was waiting for him ten mile, 
away near his home at the Hermitage. There, in the cedars near 
э crowd patiently watched for him, with old men and boys drawn up y 
provide a special welcome. When Jackson's carriage finally appeared Pd 
Parted cheering. The Hero climbed out of his coach. Judge Campbell 
stepped forward and read another welcome. Jackson replied with afew 
oft-repeated phrases of appreciation. The old men offered a salue which 
visibly moved the General. Then Andrew Ewing spoke a welcome which 
ended with something to the effect that "the children of his old soldiers 
and friends welcomed him home, and were ready to serve under his 
banner." Suddenly Jackson began to tremble. His entire body shook and 
tears streamed down his creased cheeks. The reference to the children 
was more than he could bear. 

“I could have stood all but this,” he stammered, “it is too much, too 
much!" 

The crowd surrounded him and for the next several minutes there was 
a general outburst of tears and laughter and happy reunion. 

When the ex-President had regained his composure he returned to his 
carriage and rode the short distance to the Hermitage. Home at last. He 
sighed and coughed and felt strangely exhilarated. “I reached home on 
the 25th instant,” he wrote to Van Buren on March 30, “somewhat 
improved in strength, but with a very bad cough, increased by cold taken 
оп board the Steam Boat.” Even though it was nearly a week later when 
he wrote to Van Buren, the General could still hear the echoes of the 
salutes that hailed him along every mile of his journey home. “The 
approbation I have recd. from the people on my return on the close of 
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fe, has been very gratifying to me, I have been 

ы numerous democratic republican friends, pind a 

dec! шу with a hearty welcome, ‘and well done thou faithful 
ini is ruly the patriots reward, and a source of great gat 
он: мії be my solace to the grave i KS 
p" de «r Jackson thanked Van Buren for sending Dr. Lawson to 
In this en home. The good doctor stayed only two days at the 

Y nd then returned to Washington. At this point the old man 

€ pelled to review his administration for his successor, as 
seened Cîng him of certain truths. What emerged was a reafirma. 
pblcanism, as Jackson understood it, and his abiding commit- 
om the needs of “the people, the working classes.” 1 was challenged 
gent 10 ге administration, he said, “by the combined talents, 
dang Ty power of the whole aristocracy of the union, aided .. Ьу the 
weal iy, U.S. Bank, with its power of corruption." That he had 
money покорі this villainy, "shews the virtue and power of the sover- 


5 7" You, too, will triumph, Jackson assured the new President. 
ае pursue your principles” and the people will sustain you 
эрин all apostates, demogogues, and ambitious and designing men.” 
ne ping deeply concerned him: the safety of the deposit banks in the 
ses and south. The planters were deeply in debt and paying bankers and 
г» exorbitant interest rates for cash, A number of banks had already 
feed. with losses totaling tens of millions of dollars. Banks around the. 

jy were suspending specie payments. Runs on the banks in New 
York Сау alone had reached over $2 million. 

"The suspension of specie payments clearly signaled the start of a severe 
economic recession, one long predicted in some quarters, that eventually 
decpened into а depression. If the Panic of 1837, as the dreadful debacle 
Уфе late 1830s came to be called, had a point of origin it undoubtedly 
` ameon March 17, 1837 (almost two weeks after the start of Van Buren's 
ministration), when one of the largest dealers in domestic exchanges, 

Land L. Joseph of New York, went bankrupt. The immediate cause of 
this failure was the collapse of the New Orleans cotton market, and since 

the company had extensive dealings with banks, mercantile establish- 
|` ments, and commercial enterprises, the bankruptcy set off a chain reac- 
tion that dragged down hundreds of businesses. Foreign bankers and 
merchants liquidated their American holdings in an effort to escape in- 
‘volvement, but the economic collapse proved to be a worldwide phenom- 
enon and everyone suffered sooner or later. As the price of specie rose 
sharply it created a run on banks, and these establishments were there- 
lore forced to suspend specie payments to avoid instantaneous collapse. 
For the next several months one bankruptcy followed another. The 
Ти and prosperous” country that Jackson had turned over to Van 

seemed suddenly on the verge of total disaster. 

Jackson watched these events unfold during the early weeks of the 
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ic and fretted over the safety of the deposit banks, He f 
ик par would drive them under. The speculators ud the 
paper, Jackson warned, for the more their raggs' depreciate the 

à heir debts. They wanted the Specie Circular 
п, the people were happy with it. Everywhere преде n 
he found the Circular popular, exc z 
ет». So, before doing anything about suspen. 
speculators and sam qe President, “await the memorials вен 
* Jt was the working classes who would sug 
men. Rely on them, check the ioe 
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the administration, not the money 
mania and its corrupti 


tration must end in tri "- ж, А 
Always the reference to "the working classes.” Again and again he men, 


болей them in his letters at this time, particularly his letters to Van Buren 
And the other leaders of the Democratic party. If we take principle as our 
quide and the public good our end, he said in one such letter, “the 
people, the real working classes, the great bone and sinew of this nation” wi 
support us. Just as they had supported him during his administration, 
they would support Van Buren in this time of crisis. 

And his concern for labor was not prompted simply by politics—to win 
their electoral fealty. Jackson himself was anxious that labor 
financially. Repeatedly he admonished his friends that unless “labor 
prospers, commerce and manufacturers must languish and the country 
be distressed. This is a government of the people, for their happiness and 
prosperity, and not for that of a few, at the expense of the many."it 

"Jackson's regard for the working classes reached the point where he, 
invariably credited them for whatever triumphs the democracy realized, 
"They constituted the very essence of the democracy, he said. It was their 
virtue and patriotism that protected the nation against the corruption of 
the wicked money power. “1 am delighted with the honorable rally of the 
democracy, the labouring classes, in the City of New-York,” he wrote on 
опе occasion. “They have done their duty well,—have given evidence of 
their virtue & patriotism, and that they will never surrender their liberty 
to the mony King or bow the Knee to Ball [Baal]. It has been a noble stand 
against the corrupt money power, and let the result be as it may, it affords 
ample proof that the peoples eyes are opening to the corruption of the 
times—the danger of their liberties from the mony power, and their 
determination to resist it. . . . Fear not, the people may be deluded for 
a moment, but cannot be corrupted."5* 

According to Jackson, the panic conditions that developed during the 
spring of 1837 (especially the suspension of specie payments) were di- 
rectly attributable to the greed of wealthy capitalists, who had fattened 
themselves so rapidly during the last several years that they were now 
called “millionaires,” a new term in the American lexicon. “This is the 
new name given to merchants who deal in millions instead of hundreds 
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he commented the Globe. “We glanced yesterday at the 
Aa" Lr "ch their immense credits and monopoly of business had 
aisi oq the government and the community by the suspension of 
pot on ents." The suspension of specie payments, therefore, 


and T бей 
Pap p obi 6 
йе jackson. Specifically, they faulted the Specie Circular as the 


renew 


"distress 
with the à 
sills 
В Чо o work" ог “go to Nick Biddle for relief” as he had done 
ии 
in 18540 огде over this information. He worried ће more when he 
d that Nicholas Biddle had gone to see Van Buren and had been 
lir with civility. And he especially worried over the rumors that 
Tagish bankers would soon oin Biddle in a great “conspiracy” to control 
Би баапсе of both the United States and Britain. “The present is an 
vant crisis in our national affairs,” Jackson cried. "The attempt by 
idle and the Barings, to take into their keeping the management of the 
currency, both in England and America, is too alarming to every true 
republican” He deluged the administration with pleas to stand fast. Stick 
to principles, he thundered, retain the Specie Circular in full force, and 
the people, "the real working classes,” will support you. But if the ad- 
ministration listened "to Biddle and his satelites,” and yielded to the 
pressure he and his "corrupt mercenary merchants” had created in order 
to bring about "the destruction of the labour of the country,” then it 
would fall." 

Van Buren did stand fast. "We mean never to strike the Specie flag,” 
the secretary of the Treasury told Jackson, and they would make no 
further deposits of federal money in banks that had suspended specie 
payments. The old man almost wept when he read this letter. On the 

k ofit he penned the words: "The Executive firm, never will strike the 
Te flag. This is right, it is due to the laboring classes." 
ада personally reassured the General. Не was under enormous 
Pressure and much harassed but he knew his duty. “My situation has been 

Peculiar delicacy and difficulty," he wrote, “but all will, I hope, go 
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д. You cannot form an adequate idea of. 
Етрен market in New York."*? It soon beet dread 
Buren would have to call the Congress into special Ria rc tha te 
iss I nothing else, ће Deposit Act would have to be aq, ee e 

The Deposit Act of 1836 prohibited the government from e 
its funds in any bank that suspended specie payment, so 

" „ was requil у law to stop all payments of ^ 
liis n banks. This meant, in effect, that the Ty Irma! 
its own depository. Clearly, this situation could пог continue s 
posit Act would have to be repealed or substantially revised, De. 
distribution provision of the act needed to be repealed «i e ain ا‎ 
Van Buren finally decided to call a special session of Congres, " 
first Monday in September to address the crisis. Only three time the 
ously had the Congress been summoned to special session, and ч 
had involved wartime emergencies. 

When he learned of these plans and problems, Jackson tried tg 
the President He offered practical political advice. And this tothe yee 
Magician! You havea splendid issue, he prompted, in the reported cout 
of Biddle and the Barings. Coupled with the efforts of the Whigs to 
the country of specie for the benefit of the Bank of England, it “isa ene 
that will arouse the people from Main to Louisiana and hurle the whip, 
from the confidence of the people."** Another thing. Prepare your 
“Have your plans all matured.” Write your message for the special sey 
sion as far ahead of time as possible, show it to select congressmen as th, 
arrive in Washington so they “may take the lead, and carry out your view, 
in one solid phalanxs." This is what Jackson himself had done 
and it spared him much grief. The General was certain that if Van Buren 
showed courage and determination, enforced the Specie Circular, and 
protected the deposit banks, then the Panic would pass. "It is like the 
colera," he said, “it sweeps off the dissapated and of irregular habits, and 


Jackson offered the President a program of recovery involving three 
steps: First, he advised a reduction of the tariff to the real needs ofthe 
government, with duties paid in gold and silver coin. Second, he would 

disbursement of all government funds to agents 
of the Treasury. Finally, he said, “let ай disbursements be in gold and 
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L SERVANT" 
This will circulate it. the labo n 
coin. "en... all 
ane of one year it will be in the Over the U, 
Pia he TA the paper credit system heer borer of ont 
тулу of labour and to bankrupt the Union shes to the 
tof its revenue. "4s + as it now is, and rob 
she go suggestion of divorcing the govern 
Purse ultimately adopted by the Van Buren om baths was 
the © the Independent Treasury System. The idea ‘diene in 
propos J п. Several congressmen in the past had originate. 
er discussed it in his report during the pon ded it, and 
b the present crisis Jackson thought that divorce was the oniy a ч 
m anions fiscal plight. In any event, he said, some 000 Nerio 
ulated before Congress reconvened in special sega, Мо be 
ration’ friends were informed of it so "that they ma pee ad- 
юха concert and carry them through." Make ceri, he АЕТ ИЕ 
“pen of the first talents and energy” chaired the committer of ez 
the Post Office. Then the administration would have а "cn ini 


triumph .... which will put down the arristocrac x 

As the economic situation throughout the country steadily worsened 

increasingly interpreted the problem as a simple conflict etwecr, 
the wealthy few and the laboring many. Greed versus virtue. Shin plasters 
versus specie. Once the administration makes clear that a Paper system 
is forever dead, he said, the economy will be righted "and the 
of numbers will never have another contest with the aristocracy of the 
few.” It was as simple as that. The object of government, he went on, is 
to prevent the “merchants and Banks and shavers and Brokers” from 
manipulating the currency for their private gain. “It is the great working 
dass that deserves the protection from the frauds of the Banks" and only 
the federal government can provide it. I have always argued this point, 
he wrote. “My feeble voice" has long been raised "in favour of a metalic 
currency to cover the labour of our country; and as long as pulsation 
beats, it will continue to support this system."*? 

The deepening depression in the nation frightened everyone—includ- 
ing Jackson. And his own personal situation had been made worse by the 
poor management of his farm during his absence. When he arrived at the 
Hermitage he was literally without cash. He found the corn cribs and hay 
lofts empty, his blooded stock in wretched order, and his cattle in very 
Poor condition. Furthermore, his house needed additional repairs, par- 
pibe roof. Still he did “not owe any man опе i тарда 

blessing. Nor was he responsible for any debts except for 
slaves which his son and Donelson had bought. To be free of debt —€— 
more to Jackson than anything else, something he had tried without 
‘cress to drum into the head of his witless son. “altho I have but lit 
Mony,” he proudly declared, there were no obligations outstandi 
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то get through the next several months, Jackson ма 
three of his “fine young well blooded stud colis." Most уг Ге to 
in bad shape, except these colts. He realized, of course c Roney pt 
difficult to find a buyer in these distressed times, but Sera ы тим 
һем. “I will give a bargain,” he ргопизейф.4® hoped fop 
‘The problem of restoring his farm to proper ma 
stability took all of Jackson's skill and patience, denne t 
hampered by his uncertain health and poor weather. He үне Pani 
ment with wheat from Egypt, but the unusually dry and гу, Pen. 
ruined it. "We will again try it by sewing in the fall," he said. ro 
Major Donelson, who lived across the road, also struggled, ang ће. 
the Major had a brood of motherless children to feed, his situate "ne 
pealed strongly to the generous and emotional Jackson. "Dry aco" а 
he wrote, “I heard you say that your means to buy corn was et ^ 
Inclosed I send you half of my present means.”5° хамы 
Оп top of everything else Jackson had to contend with 
бези а persistent cough and cold, the recurring pai tn kis aes S 
his excruciating headaches. Worse, he suffered a painful fall that cura 
his activities shortly after arriving home. And his vision got worse, at 
though it gave him no pain, his right eye troubled him "by a ji 
something approaching the sight." He treated it, as he did all his 
ailments, with a weak solution of sugar of lead.! Frequently, he suffered 
from insomnia and his earaches often matched his headaches in their 
intensity.5# Sometimes there was nothing for him to do but remain in bed 
ший he felt better or simply got tired of lying around in his room. On 
his good days he enjoyed nothing so much as inspecting every operation 
of his plantation. He said he amused himself by "riding over my farm and 
visitting my good neighbours."9 After breakfast he would ride his old 
white horse, Sam Patch, to inspect his stock and then visit his friends, 
Invariably he would take his “little pet,” Rachel. When she was very 
young she rode before him; later she rode in back. This striking couple 
would stop and talk to the slaves, “always kindly and gently,” remem- 
bered Rachel, and the slaves would give “three loud cheers for ‘old 
master.’ " Jackson only went out for short distances on a good day, he 
said. Quite often, he went to see Donelson and his children because his 
nephew was "so depressed in spirits” on account of Emily's death. He feit 
he had an obligation to try to encourage the unfortunate тап.» In his 
weakened condition family deaths and illness hit Jackson very hard. When 
any of the Donelsons died, especially a young one, he could barely com- 
pose himself. "It was such a sudden shock,” he wrote about John Donel- 
son's death in September, 1837, “. . . for a moment our philosophy fled, 
and ме were unmanned, . . "96 
Jackson was constantly interrupted by the arrival of visitors. Everyone 
in the vicinity seemed compelled to journey to the Hermitage and pay 
their respects. And he cordially greeted one and all. “General Jackson's 
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: and familiar," recounted o, E 

oet i ® <y at home in his company.” Teen Meer 
poly s Py almost constantly thronged weg 8°. “Noon 
gol xq away. “Everything is calculated to make the ay opi, ee 
» le and pleasant." They were even invited to stay for dimer 
" yas a plain and substantial repast.” And at these dinners th 

bi pm proposed the same toast: "Our absent friends," he Ronit 


7 


at? nd of the day, just before sunset, Jackson 
м м wife in the garden. Although she had малые the 
Coats was still а vital part of his life. When he returned from the 
ye he would read or attend to his voluminous rl 
Гасне before retiring, he would conduct family pene make 
Then. the Bible, next distributing a hymn which all j s 
ging and finally kneeling in prayer. When prayers were ган 
уана the children would leave the room and Jackson's son and his 
manservant, George, who always slept in his room, assisted him into bed. 
The children then returned with their mother to bid him goodnight. 
Finally, Rachel would stand tiptoe on the top of a three-step ladder and 
кап over and kiss him. Jackson would then place his hand most 
on Rachel's head as he kissed her. "Bless my baby,” he would say. "Bless 
тү litle Rachel. Goodnight.”5# 
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Вєзїрє$ ms wire, RACHEL, ANDREW JACKSON had one other grand pas. 
sion: horses. Virtually all his life the General had bought, bred, soid, 
faced, and loved horses. Few pleasures meant as much to him. His fry 
great horse, Truxton, was purchased from Major John Verell of Virginia 
and was judged by Jackson to be among the best distance runners in the 
country. The four-mile heats were Truxton's true contest, but he had 
beaten such five-mile racers as Jack-of-Clubs and Greyhound. Most now. 
bly he beat the celebrated Plowboy, owned by Joseph Ervin, on April 3, 
1806. But another contest between the two horses, which culminated in 
a duel between Jackson and Charles Dickinson, was better remembered. 
Truxton’s total winnings netted Jackson at least $20,000, and the stud 
fees added even more. The stud fee Jackson normally charged was “300 
pounds of good merchantable seed cotton or $18 in cash." This cham- 
рюп produced a great line of horses which the General proudly adver. 
tised. Young Truxton, an even larger horse than his sire, was advertised 
in the Nashville Whig in 1822 as standing 16 hands 1 inch high. 

Jackson owned two other notable horses during his early career: Dou- 
blehead and Pacolet. The latter, standing 15% hands high, dapple grey 
and foaled in 1806, cost Jackson $3,000, but the animal amply repaid him 
by winning a great number of races and siring many horses and mares 
famed for their running and their offspring. Several other horses, includ- 
ing Indian Queen, Stump-the-Dealer, and Decatur, were among Jack 
son's prized runners; and, according to the General, his grey stud colt, 
Bolivar, was “one of the purest blooded horses in America . . . better than 
any that can be got in Virginia now.”? 

The racing of his horses became almost as important to Jackson 35 
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vem, Sometimes it became an obsession, His horses 


th 
and rai sc perform to perfection. When several of his prize 

" pyle ‘ed by Captain Jessie Haynie's Maria, Jackson went to 
s were A“ hs to find a horse that could beat her. He matched 
ego aria but lost. He then bought Tam O'Shanter, a distin, 

aga! from South Carolina, to best the Haynie racer, and later 
sed nor ia and Kentucky to find likely contenders. All їп vain. It 
fen o Gee breeders that General Jackson, who had conquered the 
yc defeated the British, annihilated the Bank, and outpolled Adams 

211 could not beat Haynie's Maria. When Haynie at last offered to 

С н, horse against any in the world, from one- to four-mile heats, 
mach op, Old Hickory finally admitted defeat. "Make the race for 
Шү,” he reportedly said to Haynie, "and consider me in with you 

"can beat any animal in God's whole creation."* 

ıı his younger days Jackson spent much of his time at the racetrack and 
vax instrumental, along with a number of other men, in founding the first 

ey Club in Nasbville* He knew a great deal about the sport of 
forseracing and was wary of every trick to effect the outcome of a race. 
He admonished one famous jockey against anything undethanded. He 
did it playfully. "Now, Simon,” he said, "when my horse comes up and 
is about to pass you, don't spit your tobacco juice in his eyes, and in the 
eyes of his rider, as you sometimes do." 

The jockey was not intimidated by the famous man. "Well, Gineral, " he 
replied, "I've rode a good deal agin your horses, but [with an oath] none 
were ever near enough to catch my spit."* 

After his return to the Hermitage, following his two terms as President, 
the General pretty much abandoned his racetrack interests, “1 give over 
any attention to colts and the turf,” he told the Reverend Hardy M. Cryer. 
He said he intended to keep up his blood stock on his farm but that would 
be the extent of it? No more racing, no more plans to acquire champions 
to grace his stable. He simply had no time for “colts and the turf." He 
was far too busy running his plantation, for every aspect of its manage- 
‘ment engaged his interest and concern. 

Fortunately, the depression did not hit the agricultural areas of the 
country as hard as it did the commercial. Cotton, for example, still com- 
manded a world market, and Jackson managed to grow enough of it 
during his first year home to get him through a very difficult time. At first 
it was touch and go. The spring was dry and cold and the cotton seed lay 
in the ground for eight weeks without germinating. Jackson agonized 
over it. He had six acres of meadow sown shortly after his return and he 
watched it almost every day. “Not one blade up," he groaned, “and 1 am 
fearful all the seed is lost. It looks like a famine and no cotton this year." 
‘Then, in June, the rains came—and they never seemed to stop. The grass 

grew so fast it nearly choked out his cotton. But his slaves worked fast 
under Jackson's supervision so that he expected “as in times of old, full 
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сога cribs and barns.” By midsummer he boasted 159 ы 
Sad 275 acres of corn "that now promises well. Thus when ^ ne, 
told Blair, “we will be able to give you plenty of goog mi ir 
good mutton." И А Б 

Despite the depression and the uncertainty of weather, 
expressed confidence that “providence” would se him throu", 
cul or emergency. Even when the corn was cut down by an thay ag 
frost and the seeds lay rotting in the ground, he did not despair Pets; 
are bad prospects,” he admitted, “but I trust that providence vil “There 
for us, for he does all things well.” The following spring he уа ite 
again, planting early to get а good crop and make а better зау or 

In straightening out his affairs and getting his plantation p, 
paying basis, Jackson was forced to sell his lots in Florence, АШЫ, "^a 
Whatever price they would bring. Still, he anticipated a brighter pe^ 
"Through "industry and economy" and aided by “а kind provi fut 
expected to scratch out a modest "support." But it took concentra, 
effort and careful management. Considering all the calls on his time 
politicians and friends, it is quite amazing how efficiently he attended 
All his responsibilities. Sometimes these political summonses resi; 
from some action or decision of his taken during his presidency Ini 
removal, for example. That problem commanded hours of his time, The 
new secretary of war, Joel К. Poinsett, consulted him about it repeatedly 
and Jackson was particularly concerned that everything be done to guar. 
antee the ultimate survival of the Cherokees. He also fretted over the 
continuing war against the Seminoles in the swamps of Florida. He 
pledged to gather “a corps that will put a speedy end to this expensive 
and shamefully prolongued war.” And he succeeded in helping to raise 
a battalion of five companies of Tennessee volunteers numbering about 
500 men. He told Poinsett that 3,000 regulars and two companies of spies 
should be enough to crush the Seminoles. “Find where their women are,” 
he again counseled, capture them, and the war would end in a month 
“Why it is that their deposit for their women have not been found | 
cannot conjecture.” This war, he muttered angrily, has been “disgraceful 
. . . to the american character and its army."* 

А year later when Jackson spotted what he thought was a scheme by 
John Ross, Principal Chief of the Cherokees, to postpone removal for 
another two years, he ranted at the President. He predicted that suc 
postponement would ruin the administration and give comfort to the 
southern Whigs. Any delay in removal invites disaster, he asserted. But 
he was immediately reassured. Van Buren had no intention of delaying 
removal two years. Rather he expected to complete it within that time 
Unfortunately, Poinsett had been ill and his public statement O te 
subject included an ambiguous phrase that could be misinterpreted. Li 
was an unfortunate expression," Jackson was 1018.11 

Still the old man fretted over Ross's delaying tactics and urged 9^ 
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iar moving the Cherokees by September 1, “He must nox 
s. or Ross & his coadjutors will endeavour to Postpone the 
a ka the meeting of Congress, & get up another excitement "i 
p den not asked for a comment on national issues, Jackson readih 
рет“ one when he felt so inclined. He watched the progress of even 4 
peed tron with undiminished interest and regularly siale ns 
in Was! pleasure, apprehension, or whatever else he felt to the Demo- 

0 г hip. The moment the mail arrived at the Hermitage “his first 

ой twas for the daily Washington newspapers, and the letters bearing 

mark of the capitol.” Indeed, said Blair, Old Hickory “knew ane 
Li affairs at the Hermitage, than we did in Washington." For exam. 
ple, when a new Democratic newspaper, the Madisonian, was founded in 
Frsshington, edited by Thomas Allen, the General snapped to attention 
and sounded an immediate alarm. The paper was committed to a soft- 
толеу policy and soon became the organ of the Conservative wing of the 
Democratic party (which Jackson called the "no party party”) led by 
Senators Nathaniel Tallmadge of New York and William С. Rives of 
Virginia. These Conservatives supported a pro-Bank policy as well as 
paper money. Jackson caught the drift of this new sheet straight off and 
soon flooded the mails with his cries of concern. The Madisonian, he told 
Blair, “is a viper, in the hypocritical disguise of friend, to the administra- 
tion, and is intended to sting it, by dividing the republicans, and to 
undermine, and destroy you.” The Globe should take note of this snake 
and crush it to death before it could sink its fangs into the body politic." 

But the viper struck before anyone knew what was happening. After 

Congress convened on September 4, the Conservatives in the House of 
Representatives worked out a deal with the administration whereby they 
agreed to support James K. Polk for Speaker but in return got Thomas 
Allen as printer for the House in place of Blair. As far as Van Buren was 
concemed, Blair was T sacrifice, "16 

Blair went wailing to Jackson. He did not know of Van Buren's involve- 
ment in his ouster as printer and presumed that all the disaffected in 
Congress were punishing the administration through him. Allen “has 
plaid the Bell game on you,” Jackson replied, "and has been made public 
printer by a union of some of our pretended friends with the opposition, 
therefore 1 suppose I may say that you are really Bellüed." Van Buren 
better watch out, he added, or he too may be “Bellised” at the next 
lection. But Jackson's analysis of what had happened missed the mark 
totally; all it did was reveal the depth of his resentment toward Bell, who 
had gravely undermined the General's influence in Tennessee as well as 
in Washington, 

Blair closeted himself with several senators, including Benton, and 
Passed along Jackson's admonitions about protecting the Democratic 
Party from vipers.!* But the most remarkable thing that had happened 
lately, reported Blair to Jackson, was the desertion of John С. Calhoun 
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ranks of his Whig friends. That worthy was now 
Беку) ‘Obviously, said Blair, Calhoun feels he can aid «Ро " 
tion because "there is no longer danger of ils being too popular кү 

"m А fn. 

return of Calhoun to Democratic ranks sent the. 
er cry of warning. He neither trusted the South Нед howling 
believed him loyal to the Union. “Be careful of Catling,” he shear tor 
“he may be useful but don’t trust him. 720 back, 

What had prompted the sudden shift by Calhoun was the can 
President, in his message for a special session, to legislate an 1, bY the 
dent Treasury—a "divorce" or subtreasury bill, as it was more co, 
called—which would require the public money to be managed by got? 
ment oficials without he aid of banks. This would apply o the cafe 
Safekeeping, and transfer and disbursement of the funds. One of ge 
measures connected with this system postponed the deposit of the р, 
installment of the surplus revenue with the states. Calhoun strongly aq. 
vocated this divorce plan,?! but in providing support for the I 
Treasury he exacted a price. On September 18 he introduced an ameng. 
ment which specified that the system accept three-fourths of the 
ment's obligations in bank notes for 1838, one half in 1839, one quare, 
in 1840, and specie alone from 1841 onward.? Ultimately, the Senate 
passed the Independent Treasury on October 3, but the House, where 
at least a dozen Conservatives held the balance of power between the 
Democrats and Whigs, defeated it on October 14.23 

Van Buren wrote to General Jackson soon after and explained what had 
happened. He thought they had done as well as could be expected under 
the circumstances. The failure of the divorce bill to win passage in the 
House, plus the devastating defeat for the Democrats in the fall election 
in New York, where the Whigs took 101 out of 128 seats in the Assem- 
bly.25 comprised a double-barreled defeat and the harbinger of worse 
defeats to come. Still, Van Buren tried to be cheerful. “We . . . will get 
over this as we have those which preceded.” 

On a brighter note the President inquired about arranging for Jack- 
son's biography. He wanted to inform George Bancroft, whose Histor of 
the United States, volume one, had just appeared, that he could undertake 
the task and could have Jackson's private papers. "He is precisely the 
man" for the job, said Van Buren. “А root and branch Democrat and the 
best writer in the U. States." 

Jackson was very anxious to assist the composition of his biography. He 
had always shown a deep concern for the historical record and the need 
to report accurately the events of his turbulent administration. He wanted 
ч People to know how steadfast he had been in protecting the liberty 

American people and advancing their democratic institutions 
pe pushout his prolonged battle with the aristocracy. As a matter of fc 
discussed the matter on several occasions with Kendall and Blair 


im. 
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деп a commitment of sorts from Ro 
i Rer Taney | 

pd WA fhis administration.** As for an authoritary Y to write a 
wien! Suen to Kendall about writing it and had prese Phy he had 

aster general his papers, Naturally, Jackson eh Eve the 
p0 oft’s interest. But made a promise, “| 
[ыа feelings, or mar the prospects of Mr. Kendala han thing 
0 il Buren, but should Kendall assent to giving the peers V relied 
oVan will yield them with pleasure, as it is the sancroft, 

1 А wish of my fr pa 
thes a also wrote to Blair and asked him to discuss Fidi T 
j аз “it is now too delicate a subject for me ter with 
vat he 


to ” 
wants to do, the old man directed, but assure hen ny Hi 


confidence in his “talents and integrity.” If, beca 5 
e to relinquish his claim, then Blair was to [чеке dri 
ask him to notify Bancroft that the papers would be forwarded as soon 
за they could be processed. Jackson planned to have Blair take charge of 
i and select those essential for the 
all his papers preparation of a biogra- 
phy. The General had the utmost confidence in the editor and had al- 
P iy determined to surrender his papers to Blair upon his death 30 

Blair spoke to both Kendall and Bancroft and then informed Jackson 
that Bancroft had no intention of writing a biography but merely wanted 
the papers "to fill that niche in his history” which Old Hickory had 
dominated so totally. Kendall, on the other hand, fully intended to pro- 
ceed with a biography and planned to contact Jackson about it in the near 
шше?! 

As for Blair himself, it was very important to him that he maintain his 
dose association with the former President and that the “whole world” 
know it. As long as he maintained this relationship, both he and his 

were safe from jealous rivals. Indeed he kept a pile of Jack- 
son's recent letters on а table in his home so that they were immediate 
spotted by all who visited him. When "friends ask if I've heard from you,” 
he said, “I point to the bundle and now and then read a strong paragraph 
to the shivering, to warm them up and strengthen their faith.” He met 
Taney on the street one day "and put your last letter in his hand to make 
him jealous" since it praised Blair's contribution to the success of Jack- 
son's administration. “I am afraid to let the Magician see it, lest he take 
itin his head, that I have surplanted him in your heart. А 

Like Blair, Van Buren understood the need to maintain close ties with 
the former President, so much so that he stoutly m зау асе 
move that might remotely appear to be a repudiation of Jackson's pol 
Ges. When rece vas informed that the President hesitated about 
removing some of Jackson's appointees, lest the action be "construed 
with unkindness,” the Hero immediately sent word to Van Buren “to use 
his Scissors and cut off all officers of my appointment who have become 
postales and conservatives and are using their power against his 
ministration, "3$ 


i. 
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Jackson abhorred the Conservatives. Even the name j 
him. “I detest the word and тате,” he snorted, "and all ы, Paten 
them!” Conservatives believe "the people unfit to gov, о adhere, d 
and Ihave no doubt but the people will view this jug c, d eh, 
light and discard them from their confidence.” They would nae’ 

BUS and institute another paper system. "You know 1 hare c the 

now 1 hate th 
system, and believe all Banks to be corruptly administered, thers P 
object to make money and like the Aristocratic Merchants if ma," 
be made alls well, regardless of the inju 
men" Ы tiny ю the people oF the Gore, 

Jackson's fighting spirit had not diminished in the slightest s; 
return home, and that spirit was sorely missed in Washington, Van Et hi 
Showed firmness as chief executive, but not like Jackson. Not like ue ^ 
chief. Blair told the General that there was not one person whom he «it 
left behind in Washington who did not sigh every now and then and і 
"How I should like to have the old chief back again.” That included у 
Buren, said the editor—especially Van Buren. As for Blair himself 
accustomed to meeting with President Jackson each day, “I need not ay 
that I miss you much,” he wrote, “when I stroll about the walks, where 
1 was once so happy in your invigorating conversation, in your cordial 
kind, indulgent countenance and confidence. "** 

"Jackson stroked Blair with a gentle hand. "Do your duty, come weal or 
come wo,” he urged. “The people with one voice" cry out for specie and 
the divorce of the government from all banks. They must be heard and 
Blair must be their instrument. “Lash those conservatives and traitors 
with the pen of gall and wormwood—let them feel—no temporising."s 

So. although separated by nearly a thousand miles from the seat of 
government, Jackson continued to play an active and vigorous role in 
Копа! affairs. His presence was constantly felt, especially at Demo- 
cratic conventions and meetings involving policy decisions. The old man 
threw himself wholeheartedly into the battle in Congress over the Inde- 
pendent Treasury and regularly hounded Democratic Congressmen to 
support the divorce bill. The battle—and he always called it a batle— 
reinvigorated him because it reminded him of his own earlier struggles 
to get his programs through Congress. Indeed he saw the fight as the 
same old contest for liberty, the same “battle . . . between the aristocracy 
of the few against the democracy of numbers, etc.” Nothing ever 
changed. “All who wish to hand down to their children that happy repub- 
lican system bequeathed to them by their revolutionary fathers, must now 
take their stand against this consolidating, corrupting money power, and 
put it down, or their children will become hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to this aristocratic ragocracy. . . . Every lover of freedom and of 


our republican system must now put on his armor, and boldly meet this 
New York. 


daring and insidious foe." To party leaders in Pennsylvania, ч 
Ohio, and other key states he appealed for their support in winning 
passage for an Independent Treasury. 
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is fragile health slowed him down Occasionally, 


occurred ear] 


j bi immobilize him. One such i 

tack to i 'Y in January, 
nnn ferrell а 
1g О art of which my ch affected, with Occasional deli 
mally Jackson would have been bed ioa del 
m. irum" it was postponed. When the delirium left him. кюл 

the for the lancet and after the bloodletting he claimed he felt а 

шт. “Му ears, and head had swollen to an al demez ks 

Т ын all over in soars, which I have no as favorable" A 

month later he suffered another “hemorthage equal to that 1 experienced 
фе City in November 1836.4 At one point he himc “despaired of 
surviving.” But somehow he pulled through, although he remained 
confined to his room for nearly а month afterward, Then he sustained 
several more physical shocks, First came “an inward fever and costive- 
ness,” followed almost immediately by an attack of dysentery which 
"broke out with great violence" and left him Prostrate. But, he reported, 
“fit eves my bowels in regular order, this effort of nature wil put 
very beneficial to me.” In addition to everything else, 
deteriorated very markedly over the next 


but it took а 


larming 
doubt w, 


Jackson's eyesight 
several years—he may have 
developed cataracts—and at times he could barely see well enough to 
write. Still he refused to allow these infirmities to get the better of him, 
As he said, fortunately "I am under my own roof with my little family and 
the peaceful shades of the Hermitage "4t i 

These rude interruptions only temporarily diverted his attention. De- 
spite persistent weakness, Jackson returned to his desk within days of an 
attack and scratched out | 


letter after letter commanding the Congress to 
pass the subtreasury and free the nation from the “iniquitous burden” of 


a depreciated paper. “Justice demands this,” he scolded, “and if congress 
fails to do it, the people, the sovereign people, will speak in a voice of 
thunder to their representatives.” If only the House had better leader- 
ship, he moaned. “I would to god there were in the lower House a 
Benton, a Buchannon, a Walker & a Write &c &c to sustain with their 
talents the principles so ably sustained in the Senate and then the bill | 
would be carried.” The trouble arises because some congressmen care | 
more for money than anything else. They “profess patriotism but have 
more love of money than of country." 
One of the scenes transpiring in the House to engage Jackson's close 
attention involved the “antics” of John Quincy Adams. The former Presi- 
dent had at last found an issue that would immortalize him, namely the 
Tight of abolitionists to memorialize Congress to end slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia and the territories of the United 
States. The swelling of his popularity in many unlikely districts around 
the country only encouraged his daring and further sharpened his prickli- 
ness in debate. Violating the rules of the House with abandon and show- | 
ing contempt for the gag rule that sought to silence him, Adams was | 
repeatedly and futilely called to order by the Speaker, much to the amuse- 
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ment of the Whigs and the fury of southerners, Early ; 

Adams presented petitions against the annexation of T. зе, 
that the Texas Revolution was little more than а revolt ans’ аа a 
cipation of slaves in Mexico. The hapless Speaker fall ant emt 
to take his seat and the anti-Texas petitions, which the шы) Adan, 
sought to read into the record, were all tabled by a vote тет Рец 

At the Hermitage a feeble and debilitated skeleton caria" 
details of Adams's performances as described in the newspaper a the 
his proceedings in congress,” Jackson wrote, “he appears je" 
his actings and doings inspire my pity more than anger." Wj ® and 
larly caught the General's attention and piqued his anger was he 
less depravity” of Adams in reading to the House one of Jackson’ "Чі 
marked “Strictly Confidential,” which Old Hickory claimed had beo, o 
from him. "I mean to make him responsible as accessory to the then, 
the fact at least, and make him give up the theaf or hold him rey Т 
as the Burglar." von 

The letter was written by Jackson on December 10, 1880, to Wa 
S. Fulton, the then secretary of the Arkansas Territory. It came aber 
because a certain Dr. Robert Mayo had had a conversation with Sas 
Houston about a possible rebellion in Texas to be organized in the 
United States, and Mayo had relayed this information to Jackson. Quine 
properly, Jackson notified Fulton to keep a careful eye on the border n 
inform him of any untoward movements‘ but added that he had доа 
about the accuracy of his information. Jackson then retumed May; 
letter о its writer but inadvertently—or so Mayo later claimed—enclosed 
а copy of his letter to Fulton. Both letters were later turned over to 
‘Adams, who immediately assumed that Jackson's letter to Fulton was the 
original and that the General had changed his mind about sending it. 
Thus, through duplicity, argued Adams, Jackson connived in furthering 
Houston's Texas plot, for he knew beforehand what was likely to happen 
and did nothing about it. Actually the letter proved quite the opposite. 
As several friends commented, it was distinguished for its “probity, patri 
otism and perfect propriety."** 

To Jackson, Adams was nothing more than a “hypocrite” and had been 
all his life, His present behavior in Congress over the abolition petitions 
(as though Adams really cared about the slaves) only confirmed it. "Hu- 
manity and charity toward him, would say," Jackson concluded, "that he 
must be demented, ifnot, then he is the most reckless and depraved man 

living." 

Demented or depraved, Adams was not going to escape Jackson's 
wrath for receiving "stolen" property to serve his political ends. The 
General composed a letter which excoriated Adams for not returning the 
letters and thereby “acquit yourself of all agency in purloining them.” 
You know the criminal law well ‘enough, Jackson rasped, that when опе 
is found possessing stolen property he is held “the reputed thief" until 
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^ 
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is ме 
Possess; 

ayo replied that both came to him legitimate ч the letter 

count and called fa ere the 

mistakenly inserted oj a liar, He 


à 
i^ d not be conscious of ін ne letter with 


v 
К 
oh 
ei 


Adams, Blai 
er Tea d » Blair 
Miet wit. The editor was reluctant to engage Adam 


‘oundrel,” 


advised him 
si 
his newspaper to vent his ve; ashe чей 
in his nomous wi i 
gih Ps in Congress, Blair counseled Jackson, w a ene him to 
w ory, “You have no reason to vex yourself about it, [к= “he 
эй while he convinced Serybody he deserved the Pillory ho 
pi iced them also that you deserved the Presidency from which you 
im. 
Dow accepted Blair's recommendation and agreed to withdraw hi 
; but he again insisted that Mayo stole the letter: Stole it either ба 
be fles of the War Department or “from my table whilst 1 [һай my back 
tuned)” He will lie, Jackson grumbled. "The truth is not in hip, so 
And so it went throughout the summer of 1838: Controversy, slander, 
5 tof which went nowhere. To ор it off, Congress again 
fied to enact the Independent Treasury. Worse, and much more imme, 
date and personal, Jackson's farm suffered a severe drought. For ten 
weeks there was no rain, and the corn dried up and the tender vegetable 
sprouts wilted and died. By the middle of August everything was “burnt 
up” It was impossible to sow turnips and Jackson expected a very poor 
cotton crop. “But the Lords will be done,” he relentlessly reminded his 
family. The Christian has no choice but to submit to divine chastisements. 
They prepare him for eternity. “We who are frequently visited by this 
hastening rod, have the consolation to read in the scriptures that whoso- 
er he chasteneth he loveth, and does it for their good to make them 
mindful of their mortality and that this earth is not our abiding place; and 
us that we may prepare for a better world, a happy immortality."*! 
жаз not only chastened by drought and the specter of possible 
paration but bodily scourges as well. Throughout the summer he 
ed regularly and he endured debilitating headaches and a 
Constant pain in his side. Sometimes a threatened hemorrhage was 
verd by “the application of the lancet and Cathartics”; most times iey 
Meg лаша! course andafter the hemorrhage sbi heme tee d 
“and he, 63 great dificulty of breathing,” he tol UD 
ien lon by the lancet and cupping а great deal of blood within йе 
Surely he was a living phenomenon. He must 
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ve survived such periodic and massive losses of blood s 
ne happy event of the summer occurred on July | ce 
and on that day General Andrew J Res son jomed the Presby, mS 
The act of joining had been in his mind for many years since ben Dui 
and mother ("for whose memory he has great respect,” comm, his wig 
2 ating der gyman™) were members of the Presbyterian f] the 
he had promised his fe to join but had postponed it because hey : 
a public display of his religion would be tagged hypocritical, H el 
be accused of joining the church "for political efect.” So he каз Would 
“public act” until he had retired “when no false imputations Of ui, 
made that might be injurious to religion.”** Could by 
He consulted the Reverend James Smith, who officiated at the y. 
age Church, which Jackson had built for Rachel in 1823, and adm 
fat more "identified" with the Presbyterian Church than pe 
ег” Typically, however, he advised the clergyman that he di и 
hold to certain doctrines of the church. Although a Presbyterian of 


of 
old school, Jackson fhe 


had absorbed some distinctly "Arminian" views ы 
believe,” he said at one point, “that every man has a chance for his o, 1 
Шап.” But what about the doctrine of election? Jackson dismissed 
gala" of fact, on one occasion, he had a discussion of the subje, 
Má "an old clergyman named Bain” during which Bain declared hime 
а “firm believer” in the doctrine of election. The General listened jn 
silence for several minutes. “Brother Bain,” he finally responded, “do 
you mean to tell me that when my Saviour said 'Come unto me, all ye who 
abor and are heavy laden, he didn't mean what he said?" Brother Bain 
said no more, and that ended the: discussion on the doctrine of election. 

Another matter that kept him from joining the church, Jackson said, 
was his firsthand knowledge that a Presbyterian elder had once swor to 
а lie—possibly having to do with the Eaton affair—and this "lie was on 
record." But the Reverend Smith was not put off by these reservations 
nor deterred from his determination to get Jackson to make good on his 
promise to join the church. He allowed that the General had "been much 
exercised on the subject of religion” since his return from Washington. 
He also noticed that the old man had made "the Bible the man of 
his council,” reading it every day and conducting prayer services in 
the evening, “The last time I prayed in his family,” reported Reverend 
Smith, “че old gentleman wept like a child, and at the close left the 
тор? 

As to doctrinal matters, Smith discovered that Jackson knew nothing 
of “regeneration.” Indeed, this may have been the nub of the 
difficulty, for Sarah Jackson complained to the minister that in mi 
Tennessee, Presbyterian clergymen would not baptize the children. 
bed dini who had not joined the church. This was not the praci 
weeds x she protested. The Reverend Mr. Barns of Philadel н 

she was raised, had baptized all her children except е 
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to her horror that she cou ^s 
wm - the rites. Id not locate a Cergyman 
yd ld Piry оп the woman. Si 
ho" ok pity Оп ' nce she was a good Ch 
p re q uestioning her to baptize her Youngest child, phe : 
gl ташег with the Reverend Dr. John Todd Edgar, pnt dis- 
Po im erian Church of Nashville, and related what j O ofthe 
jist © детштей. Apparently he had been playing an арі s 
p. period of time in the hope of catching the souls of both sank 
get PO" Edgar had been one of the clergymen who refused to bay 
бакт, а member of the family, and "had made her ji i 
wer sina qua non in relation to his baptising her child, {=з We 
guha SP fears of the mother that if her child died he. dra 
o to 


vat instead of heaven. 
conveyed her anguish and fears to Edgar on one of his many 


Hermitage. She also said that perhaps she 
vits Der то join the church. Ps she was too great a 
sme on overheard the remark. “You а sinner?" he cried, “why you 
sipuy and goodness! Join Dr. Edgar's church, by all means "ss ” 

Then one Sunday as Edgar preached on the interposition of Provi- 
dence in human. affairs—a matter of irrefutable truth in Jackson's private 

secing the old gentleman come alive to his words, Edgar 

sketching the career of a "hypothetical" man who had escaped the 

of the wilderness, war, the attack of Indians, the invasion of his 

con, the vicissitudes of political strife, and the determination of an 

asasin. How can such a man pass through all these scenes unharmed, 

said the бетта, and not see ће protecting hand of Providence in his 
deliverance’ 

Jackson stirred in his pew. When the service ended he was deep in 
thought. He brooded all the way home. He spent the greater part of the 
day and evening in meditation and prayer. Part of the time he conversed 
чм: Sarah about joining the church and together they knelt and prayed. 

т she left him he was still too agitated to sleep and so he continued 
praying and meditating. At dawn, "a great peace fell upon him."* 

Dr. Edgar visited him shortly thereafter, Jackson told him of his experi- 
ace and how he had undergone what might be called a “conversion."*! 
еа he asked to be admitted to the church along with his daugh- 
кы questioned him about his conversion. Most of the answers met 
tat БШ of the head. Finally Edgar asked the most important 

there is one more question which it is my duty to ask you. 
a you forgive all your enemies?" + 
n came as а shock. For a moment the General stood silent. 
stared at one another. 
deeply. His eyes glittered. 


The two men 
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“My political enemies," he said at last, “I can f; e 
those who abused me when I was serving my com Bb 
those who attacked me for serving my Country—Doctor aude fe h 
case.” MALS a dig 

Edgar rejected the argument. There was no diffe ita 
Christians must forgive all. This was absolute. Without 5 „М чы 
for ай his enemies, Andrew Jackson could not join the che! amet 

The stricken man sighed. There was a “considerable Ш. C 
Jackson spoke again. Upon reflection, he began, he iy e" Th 
forgive all who had injured him, even those who rey; e n 
services to his country on the battlefield. for m 

Edgar smiled his approval. He left the room to inform 
ment later the woman rushed into the room and embraced the c Ам, 
There was a flood of tears and the two remained locked in cad dma, 
arms for many moments. [ 

АЙ of which makes a pretty story. It is essentially Edgar's ston, 
many years later, and probably embroidered to cover up Edgar, tolg 
connivance in Jackson's admission into the church. A different 4. ™ 
was left by the Reverend Mr. Smith and recorded at the time 
actually took communion and joined the church. In fact Smith was msn 

distressed by the way it came about. “To be honest and candi БҸ 
wrote, "I do regret that General Jackson joined the church when he did i 
as he did.” It seems that Smith had decided to go ahead and baptize, 
youngest Jackson child despite Edgar's demurral. Edgar pretended o p, 
along with this decision and offered his aid at the sacramental 

On Saturday, July 14, the day before the intended meeting, Smith took 
ill and Edgar advised him to stay home since he was obviously “about ıo 
have a billious attack” and should not expose himself. Meanwhile Edgar 
went to the Hermitage. That night, in the Hermitage church, Edgar 
preached “on the depravity of the human heart" and so offended Jackson 
that the old gentleman objected “strenuously” to the sermon. It looked в 
though Edgar had allowed the General to slip through his fingers after 
all. 


Despite his illness, Smith managed to struggle to his feet and ride ox 
to the Hermitage. “I took an immense store of the all powerful Brandroth 
pills,” he said, “& on Sabbath morning was on my legs; So off I went.” 
When he arrived at the Hermitage he “found that the old business of 
baptising the child was brought up.” Edgar pulled no punches. Purgator 
ried for the child who died unbaptized. Think upon that, he thur- 

Sarah wilted. The old man said nothing. Edgar's words 
con арта said nothing. But apparently Edgar 

On Sunday, July 15, 1838, the Hermitage church was jammed with 
Parishioners. Servants standing outside the church pressed their fact 
against the glass of the windows. The regular sabbath services c9" 
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ий their conclusion, Gen 
he desired to join th ral Andrew Jack "m 
oes and his resol е church. He са Tose in his 
^ lve to м 
gi a were his нанні val " precepts, declared his ls s 
ekson was formally кылка a "beloved i5 тере 
Mae communion. “То see this рау ће E 
in baile, and through scenes of fata ا وا‎ Church and 
“humble and siet reverence at the ae bearing, ben a had stood 
ara ofpeence andr. icd auge саа die ing that head 
етв пена ninco т dedi eis = 
old man at the ose Rege "it was an affecti | 
aoa ins strc 
inmates, but де not this howev lermitage & all iı that to 
3 er. Il its 
ender our church. Strictly Er وا‎ 
of his life Ger tial. "67 accepted 
. Tt was a faith more ا‎ pO 
sae in the Presbyterian Churd own than ап role of true 
xe h—he yone 
ect chosen by God, for exampl could never accept KASIRA 
vi buit would have beet ple, because it offe notion of 
Md ally to all еп most uncharacterist tied his беред. 
totally to ай the precise teachi eristic of him had m 
services regularly—as regular ings of his church. Still he submit. 
portion of the Bible each da ly as his health allowec he attended 
Cc hr gh ed—and he read a 
he : lical commentaries. 
! m: prayers in the еа ай: um E 
Sd an hu i hort homilies of his ow family and servants, 

З it that after is own.** A delightful if ape m 
sie ihe thought he Ge Antes n died one e Коро 
moment and replied, “ gone t is slaves wi 
десс еы dtes uie elsi sd thought 

s to go to Heaven who's 
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Silver Jubilee 


As A LOYAL AND CERTIFIED PRESBYTERIAN, Jackson understood the tras 
Аз ibulations Christians must sometimes suffer on account of thcir 
faith. “Whosoever he chasteneth he loveth.” Jackson repeatedly de. 
clared. In that event Old Hickory must have felt especially beloved be. 
Disc he said he was “frequently visited by this chastening rod.” Then, 
on September 16, 1838, he sustained a deep, personal grief when his old 
friend and traveling companion Ralph Earl suddenly died. 

Earl had been ill only a few days. Indeed, he seemed to be recovering 
and had assured Jackson that his medicine had taken effect and that he 
Hs feeling better and had a good pulse. Then, about twenty hours before 
he expired, his hands grew extremely cold and nothing could warm them 
back to a normal temperature. On Sunday he died, said Jackson, “without 
а groan.” 

Earl's death shocked Jackson terribly. Not only was it sudden and 
unexpected but it left him bereft of a trusted friend, a “good and honest 
man.” In letter after letter the General referred to Earl's devotion and his 
willingness to travel with the ex-President whenever he was needed. “1 
have now no one to go with me," the old man wailed; I must travel alone. 

Jackson said nothing of Earl's many portraits and alluded only briefly to 
the disposition of the “painting apparatus." Death had come so quickly 
that “it was too late to talk with him on the subject of his worldly affairs ^ 
All Old Hickory could do was bemoan his great loss and speculate on the 
few days and hours left to his own life. “1 must soon follow him,” he 
wrote, "and hope to meet him and those friends who have gone before 
me in the realms of bliss thro the mediation of a dear redeemer, Jesus 
Christ.” Those who worked with Jackson in the White House and knew 
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cendship with Earl commiserated with hi 
PULL affection” for Earl and allowed fae tis ee 
any sort Of gard the President as "а common Patron.” They virtually 
tg cd o “Poor Earl, in his facetious way,” wrote Blair, "fre 
тәбе 2 9^ of our relationship, saying that he, was the King's Painter 
"nm 
y other blows from the "chastening rod” during 
son Sue 1838. The million and more dollar defalcation of Sam- 
gie emai сате to light and the revelation of this scandal mortified 
sd satu g appointed Swartwout to office “against a powerful influ 
pA he said, and had done so because he had “great confidence in his 
ent г and integrity." Now the wretched man had escaped to 
pesty honor Jackson's great boast of reform a subject of scorn and 
nO O mores," was Jackson's feeble cry. Swartwout ought 
sie «ged back from Europe and incarcerated for life, he said, or 
юк," Ге laws permitted it.” What made it even sadder was the fact 
“eg artwouts great theft gave credence to Whig propaganda that Old 
211" duced a “spoils system” into national Ме. The fact that he 
hrough his reorganization of every de- 


Ж relormed the government 
med had conducted one of the least corrupt administrations in 


ent 

fein history was all but forgotten—even by future historians. 
Jackson also hemorrhaged a great deal during these days of trauma. 
ией he was so weak from the loss of blood during Earl's illness that 
he had to drag himself upstairs to visit his friend in his bedroom.* Then 
mie tt mm doti bt ge 
eye something that occurred, he noted, without st bit of pain— 
Did the vision in his left eye dimmed considerably, so much so that he 
found it difficult to write intelligibly and “cause me to write but цег 
He was also embarrassed by а request that he obtain а noli prosequi 
against Lieutenant Robert B. Randolph, who had assaulted him on a 
SE boat in 1833. He had always adhered to his mother's advice, he said, 
"lo indict no man for assault and battery or sue him for slander,” and so 
he refused to interfere. He said he would have no gratification or pleasure 
were Randolph to be fined or imprisoned. He therefore asked Van Buren, 
if Randolph were found guilty, to pardon him and remit the fine, “A 

pardon might have a good effect upon society,” he added." 
К in view of the catastrophic drought, his harvest was particularly 
We have neither potatoes, turnips, nor cabbage, and our corn and 
cotton not half crops,” he admitted." Even so, his thirty-year-old son 
c it into his head to purchase an extensive plantation in Mississippi in 
bs fe ak building a great inde cone that cae sient 

ly's prosperity. Andrew had just become a seco! 

ps bees and he may have felt compelled to do something significant 
i. own.!* The General tried not to oppose his son or dash his hopes 
criticism, although he worried about the enterprise and the ability 
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of Andrew to hi 
these are only hints 
visited Mississippi an 


Halcyon Plantation, an 118 
Halo" County, from Hiram G. Runnels for $20 per acre, ү, 


SR 

was due on March І, 1839, the balance of the $93 е Pou. 

рет] lar e equal and annual installments each year fons M 

verbal agreement with General Jackson, however, the seller consen, ye 

stpone each payment one year.'* 8 
Aut the only pleasant events to occur at the Hermitage in the fy 

1838 were the visits of Mrs. Frank Blair and her daughter, Linge 97 

September, and Amos Kendall, who arriveda liule later to begin rese © 

hy he had agreed to write.?^ In their talks together Jac де 


the biograpl Pe 
or Kendall relived many exciting scenes of the General's adminis 


y В Tation. 
Iheclished particular moments. Ultimately the General loaned Kendal; 
e number of his papers and requested that he deposit sem 
Blair when he had no further use for them. Presumably these Papers 
would form the core of the projected biography. But Kendall never 
Completed the work. After publishing seven of the projected fifteen num. 
bers (or volumes) of approximately thirty pages each and bringing the 
biography down to the end of the Creek War in 1814, Kendall became 
invelved in other matters and lost interest in the project.!® Then, instead 
of turning the manuscripts over to Blair, he retained some of them in hi 
home and packed the rest in two trunks. His son-in-law, William Stickney, 
later discovered the trunks and turned them over to the Blair family.” 
As the two men reminisced, one overriding sentiment was expressed 
again and again: Jackson's absolute and abiding faith and confidence in 
the virtue of the people. Despite the grave economic crisis facing the 
nation (and other dangers"), the ex-President placed his total trust “in 
the virtue of the real people, the great working class, that whenever they 
have time to reflect, will decide well, and to the safety and perpetuity of 
our happy republican system.”!? And more and more Jackson identified 
the "people" as the “working class,” the farmers, mechanics, and labor- 
ers of the nation. This was the “true democracy" of America. They were 
the people he knew and appreciated and who appreciated him. This was 
the democracy that nullifiers and abolitionists sought to destroy. In a 
letter to Blair, written shortly after Kendall's departure, he continued his 
reminiscing. “The aid you gave me in my administration, in the most 
trying times, will not be soon forgotten by me—not whilst I live. There 
was no temporizing with either; trusting as we did to the virtue of the 
Pii imn not th politicians and demagogues, we passed 
рай the most responsible and trying scenes, sustained by the bone 
е nation, the laborers of the land, where alone, in these days 


of Bank , e 4 
to be e and ragocrat corruption, real virtue and love of liberty i 
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to handle it, Jackson did offer suggestions, 

for your consideration only." In any енене “hy 
а on November 20, 1838, agreed to Pu dn, 
п 1185.69-acre estate on the Mississippi у“ the 
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jon to “the real people,” Jackson placed 
i adi providence,” despite the pol cial Чыке T 
spiega sors th our doin o iin Providence and ie 

е в with you, а sort of experimental philosophy, You have neves 
people co fail you, through а most eventful fe arate NT 
found rac ink we have your luck with us still, else it would tenet 
Lm to have withstood such a general treachery ve been 


impos" Leaders ies of Banks and 
polit gent Van Buren also decided to visit Jackson at the 

1838 and possibly improve his own standing in the south, toa 

i roved the idea and suggested a route that would permit 

vide swing! through the southeast and southwest, He even offered to ae 
the President in Memphis and escort him to Nashville. But James К. Polk, 
who planned to run for governor of Tennessee at the next election, 
lied at the prospect of a presidential visit. He feared it might be 
Зертас as outside interference in state affairs and thereby injure his 
gubernatorial chances. Van Buren turned to Jackson for advice and got 
pial answer. “I am unable to say how far the view of Col. Polk may 
фе correct, as my course have been always to put my enemies at defence, 
and pursue my own course."** But that was not Van Buren's course. He 
avoided putting his enemies at "defience" at all hazard. So, with a certain 
amount of regret, he canceled his proposed tour. 

‘One of the President's current problems—aside from the economy— 
over which he felt he could use additional popular support, was the status 
of relations with Great Britain. Relations had deteriorated very rapidly 
over the past few months on account of Canada. The Canadians had 
rebelled against British rule in 1837 and Americans quickly translated 
their sympathy for the rebel cause into outright aid, Arms were shipped 
across the border, and one route across the Niagara River employed a 
small steamboat, the Caroline, to transport illegal supplies. Canadian loy- 
alists responded by seizing the Caroline, firing it, and setting it adrift in 
the river. One American died in the operation. To add to the worsening 
relations between the United States and Canada a virtual war broke out 
between farmers and lumberjacks who disputed the land grants along the 
Aroostook River bordering Maine and New Brunswick. This “Aroostook 
War,” as it was called, threatened to escalate into а full-scale military 
operation, Something approaching hysteria gripped the nation as Ameri- 
cans demanded the invasion and liberation of Canada. Fortunately, the 
firm hand of President Van Buren eventually brought the crisis under 
control. He sent General Winfield Scott with an army to pacify the border 
and requested the governors of New York and Vermont to summon their 
militias and restore order.?3 R 

Naturally Jackson followed these events in the newspapers with keen 
interest and regularly offered the President his advice. He was especially 
concerned over the border conflict and the possibility of Britain turning 
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vantage ol 
ito eda EY summons his country might make, despite j, 
гез; юс bilities. Not that he desired war. But the very thought of gep 28 
and disabili A'a beneficial effect on his general health, I exhi feng. 
ing his coum Been taking one bottle of the matchless sanative whic id 
him, eat very much," he told Francis Blair, “and Т fog at 
impro pcd appetite that another will cure me and if a Brig, © 
reid ensue which god forbid 1 will be able to face their amy in ч 
е 
"" 
field would have been formidable, even though feeble and hap 
wid. He came alive in moments of crisis. Indeed, a recent шарен 
ness involving several of his slaves demonstrated again how quickly j, 
DEA gird his strength to meet an emergency M seems there was а 
could i оралу dance in which a great deal of drinking dancing, ang 
usicmaking took place. Then fighting broke out. One fight started when 
Alfred, a slave belonging to Jackson, “cryed out he was the best man in 
АШЫ ат and another occurred when Frank, the fiddler, was asked tg 
мор playing ший a fire could be built in the fireplace. A general melee 
sop PA involving from forty to one hundred “drunken hords of 
S v ording to the General. Sticks were brandished and rocks 
Negroes one rock hit Frank in the head, "knocked out his brains and 
tilled him." Four of Jackson's slaves—Alfred, George, Squire, and Jack 
were arrested and charged the homicide even though nearly a 


hundred persons were involved.’ 

"Jackson was incensed. He immediately pronounced his slaves innocent 
E because he knew what had happened; rather because he knew no 
же else had а clear sense of what had occurred. His slaves were arrested 
before any testimony was taken from any of the many witnesses to the 
tragedy. Stockley Donelson, Jackson's nephew, had obtained a warrant 
against the four slaves. Because Stockley had turned Whig, the General 
Saw the action as political revenge, a cruel and vindictive display of spite. 
He “expostulated with Stockly" before the warrant was obtained but afer 


consulting with another “turncoat” nephew, William Donelson, Stockley 
demanded the warrant. 

Jackson raged. He swore he would win the freedom of his slaves no 
matter the cost. Now that they had been arrested, he shouted at Stockley, 
“the magistrate was bound to hear their defence, that it was a constitu- 
tional right, that all men by law presumed to be innocent ший guilt was 
proven.” “АП теп” included slaves under this constitutional guarantee. 
according to Jackson, an interpretation Stockley did not seem to apprec 
Relentlessly, Old Hickory worked to prove his slaves’ innocence. Daily 
pap ioe adaptors in which testimony was given. He took notes 
stedy thera nd 65 requested а copy of the minutes in order t 

ly them and make recommendations for the defense. All together to 


(һе United States. In fact he was prep, 
red 
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aged the four men he spent $1,000, which 


де е were tried and declared їппөс‹ 

minutes to reach its verdict—"to the 

mo mini news, Stokely and William Doren 

om earing the verdict He pronpumeed the neo” deed js 
" à 


Ween this victory in court and the regular application of the 
ranae" medicine, Jackson practically PR mek [Sv d 
ing of 1839. He recommended the "sanative" to one and all Indeed, 
йу consulted bim about their medical problems for he seemed КЕ 
aking miracle. For example, Blair wrote him about Randolph Hare 
zo ical with dysentery and ү might be done to combat it 
ison was very anxious to learn Jackson's remedy. The General re, 
wed hat after suffering acutely for five years with the malady and “чүш 
Fery remedy prescribed by the most eminent physicians," he finally 
found relief in Dr. Flood’s “burnt brandy" cure. | 


The Brandy is prepared thus. Warm the Brandy in a cup, set it on fire, 
then placing as much loaf sugar as will sweeten it upon a fork, hold the 
sugar in the blaze of the Brandy untill it is disolved, let the brandy continue 
to burn as long as it will. Take a wine Glass of this in the morning and 
another when going to bed, and a little brandy toddy in the middle of the 
day if Col. Harrison chooses—his diet rice and milk, coffee, and any other 
food easy of digestion—this cured me, and he must recollect the old adage, 
“that if burned brandy wont save him nothing can.” This I have no doubt 
will cure him. 

No doubt. Unfortunately, Harrison died before the prescription could 
be gotten to him. But Blair assured Jackson that if it had arrived in time 
it would have surely cured him.*® 

When Mary Coffee Hutchings, the wife of Jackson's former ward, An- 
drew Jackson Hutchings, became seriously ill with tuberculosis and suff- 
ered violent pains in the small of her back, the General immediately 
placed his medical expertise at the husband’s service. If the application 
of "camphire" has not been done, he wrote, have it applied at once. “This 
has often relieved me," he added. "Ве careful to keep her bowells open 
with epsom or Harrodsburgh salts. Should this fail to relieve then apply 
a bag of hot ashes to the effected part, as hot as she can bear. this has 
relieved me of the most acute pain, supposed to proceed from an effec- 
tion of the spinal morrow."*? As for the tuberculosis, Jackson told his 
former ward to get two bottles of the “matchless sanative" which "will, 
T think, remove all symptoms of consumption." One drop in a teaspoon 
of warm milk, followed immediately by a wine glass of milk, was the way 
it should be administered. “I pray you to loose no time in getting it." The 
Cost for this elixir: only $2.50 a bottle. When young Hutchings informed 
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wife's death in early December, 1839—she dieg ; 
with its information of a ден was being writes іч ay 
sole his friend. "What a glorious death з old 

та ые кеп from this world of tears and потоне на b 
ies in the bosom of her. Savior, in a happy and glorious immortaji, ed 
Despite Mary's illness and death, Jackson remained reasonably (^ 
fal, His generally buoyant mood was heightened by the success e 
Democratic party in the fall elections, especially Polk's gubernatoris 
victory and the subsequent election of Blair and his partner, John Rive, 
J he public printer to the House of Representatives after 1 
convened in December, 1839.22 To add to his joy, Jackson was form 
invited to attend special celebrations scheduled in his honor a New 
Orleans to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans on January 8, 1840. This “silver jubilee” meant a great deal 
to Jackson and he later gave thanks that he had lived to see it hay 
He fully expected the anniversary to rank with the Fourth of July as a 
He nal holiday, and he always noted whether suitable celebrations were 
Tati in Washington to acknowledge the importance of the eve, 
Unquestionably he wanted to attend the jubilee—invitations came not 
only from New Orleans and Louisiana but the state of Mississippi but 
фе orried about the expense, the weather, and his uncertain health. An 
land trip to Memphis might trigger a hemorrhage and he feared that 
an episode such as the one he suffered on his tour of New England in 
1853 might prove fatal. A good excuse to go was the need to take his 
Cotton to New Orleans, except that the water level of the Cumberland 
River was very low in early January. “I cannot bear to borrow or travel 
as a pauper,” he complained to Andrew J. Donelson. Added to al this, 
y, "I have no one to go with me, was Tinclined 


he said in a mood of self-pity 
” gull the President strongly urged his attendance, and Jackson 


һе pageant might give impetus to the Democratic cause 
blican system be perpetuated.” So he in- 
house and talk it over and help him make 
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Jackson of his 
Jackson's letter 


to go. 
appreciated that tl 
“by which alone can our repul 
vited Donelson to come to his 
up his mind 55 

Two things finally convinced him to make the journey: the “good” it 
would do the public for him to be present at New Orleans; and the belief 
that it would help relieve his son from his “present embarrassments.” 
Once again Andrew had found himself in deep financial straits. As usual 
it was a combination of debts owed for merchandise he could live without 
and his readiness, despite his father’s warnings, to stand as surety for the 
debis of others. In the first instance Andrew had purchased a carriage in 
pan. and the note for $550 was two years overdue. Major William 
кеша had guaranteed the note and the Washington Bank of the Me- 
redu aire upon him to honor his commitment. Andrew J. Don- 
Shon emed of the arrangement and informed Jackson. The old man 
ippalled, not only because he did not know about the debt but 
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ust passed through an vpn exchange of letter, 
Е js suggestion that Lewis resign his government ру, 
es аалдан in order to avoid being "rote ee” 
T 


ely they 
pledge of 


Now itis POY her obligation was more serious. He had guaranteed labili- 
Andrew ety ne prominent Nashville citizen whose father was one 
ges А jest friends, Then, when Ward suffered francisi collapse, 
pons © judgments against all those who had agreed to 
sought legal ji 
pis edio for repayment. And Andrew was among this number Рош, 
sand icc опей his father. "Wards creditors is tareing his property o 
Andrew, remecutions, principally Bank debts kept secrete fromthe vd 
PAM om by judgts., and leaving the securities for other debts to 
Lot mjust this is!” Again and again Jackson had warned his son 
дее involvements. Again and again Andrew paid no heed, Yet 
jime the son blundered the father forgave him, commiserated with 
ai det be injustice of it all, and then proceeded to find the means to 
Me obligations. “I would always sacrifice property," the General 
pow “tan the credit of my doped юп or pei 
rescue his son and "clear ourselves of debt and freemen once. 
E Jackson decided upon a number of actions. In such emergencies 
ld man made quick decisions, so quick in fact that they reminded one 
the old man q A H 
man, who interviewed him at this time, “of the lightning’s flash... . His 
almost intuitive quickness to discern the very thing tobe done, caused slower 
minds to mistake prompt execution for reckless precipitancy.” Indeed, on 
all subjects, said this reporter, quick perceptions and “dauntless presence 
of mind .. distinguished this great man." In зат evem, to meet йй 
Jackson first decided to accept the Mississippi 
Wa inae ond puna hh i Now Odbat tn дй 
8. On his way down the river he would чор of and эсе Alben Ward in 
Memphis where “I will endeavour to have security for уоп, 
Maien Then he planned to see Hiram G. Runnels, ftom whom Andrew 
had purchased the Halcyon Plantation, “and plaice yr. cont thh 
on such basis that will enable the proceeds of the farm to meet it." In 
Basin he would ship his cotton down the iver—low water or no—and 
Pli simi to meet the most pressing debus and finance his ip. 
Jackson also borrowed $3,000 from William Nicholas and assigned 
» to cover the debts. The loan against the cotton was wed to 
Pa ог the carriage and a piano that Andrew had recently purchased. 
‘his ime Andrew was overseeing his property in Mississippi and Jackson 
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planned to inspect this plantation during his trip—one mor 
going to New Orleans? — n 

Aside from financial considerations, one other factor сол, | 
son to make the arduous journey, despite his uncertain heap ih, | 
cerely believed that he could personally advance the cause an He c 
by going to New Orleans, "My whole Ме has been employ deo 
& perpetuate, our republican system," he wrote to President Van abi | 
in explaining the motivation behind his trip; and "if T shoul di m 
effort, it cannot end better than endeavouring to open the eye, the 
people, to the blessings we enjoy, and to the corruption of the yt he 
tion, and the continued struggle of the aristocracy, aided by thee 
power, to put down the sovereignty of the people, & usurp the Зу 
ment.” What must be established above all else, he insisted, jy EY 
principle that a majority ought & must rule."* By going to New Orient 
Jackson could demonstrate by word and action his belief in this “try, 
principle." Surely, then, "the blessing of a kind providence,” j - 
chided his letter to Van Buren, "ill give victory to е democra or 

So, Jackson literally took his life into his hands to go to New Orleans 
to fulfill his commitment.‘ He set out with Major Donelson on Ch 
eve with the abject of getting to Memphis by the first of January Tera 
to be his first public appearance in nearly three years. Because of the pa 
level of the Cumberland River they were forced to go overland pud 
the distance. The roads were rough and in some places covered wig 
snow. At times Jackson was very uncomfortable, but he kept moving Ты 
first day they traveled 29 miles, the second 40, the third 29, and the fours, 
27, each day riding from morning to night without stopping. On Decem. 
ber 28 they reached the mouth of the Cumberland River, where 
boarded the steamboat Gallatin and headed down the Ohio toward the 
Mississippi. Floating ice filled the river and a twenty-four-hour snow. 
storm forced the boat to seek shelter at night. Through it all Jacksons 
health held out. He was determined to get to New Orleans,“ 

On his way down the Mississippi River Jackson stopped off to inspect 
the Halcyon Plantation. Although he had time for only a partial inspec- 
tion of the property, he was well pleased with it. He especially liked is 
location and told Sarah that he thought “a great deal of топу” could be 
made by supplying wood to steamboats plying the river. Accordingly, he 
instructed the overseer to keep a ready supply of wood on the riverbank. 
He thought it might be a good idea to send some men from the Hermit. 
age to cut wood. Ten hands could cut twenty cords of wood а day, he 
‘wrote, and that was worth thirty dollars “in cash" when sold.“ 
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who fluttered their handkerchiefs at the General. Each 
to meet with a response from the gallant veteran," The "neve 
circumstance of war was forgotten” in this stupendo Po 
affection and gratitude. “Truly, he was a spectacle worthy cr Pou мы 
tion of the people, who owe so much to him." °F he veng a 
When the barouche arrived at the state house the Hero дү, 
walked to the chamber of the legislature, where he met qa Ped ang 
Ymy and militia, the heads ofthe state and treasury deparia? Of he 
and legislators. He was introduced to each one in turn and a, ts 
this reception the assembled officials gave him a long, noisy у ™of 
returned to the barouche and the procession proceeded dove QR. He 
Chartres Street into the Place d'Armes. Even English merchants 
on the balconies doffed their hats and bowed to "the conquer nt 
elite of their own brave battalions."4? OF the 

At the Place d'Armes the volunteers, cavalry, and infantry у, 
attention on three sides of the square, and Jackson received ther c" 
at he passed before each line. Then he entered the cathedral, whas 
“те Deum" was sung and the Abbé delivered “a thrilling oration,” p 
in English and then in French. Judge Watts followed with a speech 
spirited and animated that despite "the sanctity of the place, there A 
passages in this speech which called forth the strongest bursts of applause 
P'indeed, we believe no American could have listened unmoved to sini. 
lar language on such an occasion," 

Following the services in the cathedral it was intended "to march the 
old hero" to the battleground—the Plain of Chalmettes—to lay the cor. 
nerstone of a monument to commemorate the victory, “but the fatigue 
of the day was too much even for the iron frame of Old Hickory, спісе. 
bled as it had been by sickness, and broken by the hardships of war." He 
begged ой, and no one seemed to mind except the thousands who waited 
there in vain. Instead he retired to the "splendid apartments" prepared 
for him at the French Exchange on St. Louis Street. As his carriage moved 
through the streets the mob pressed closer to get a better look at him. 
Never had there been “so grand a moral spectacle presented in America." 
said one, "as that of thirty or forty thousand people being almost willing 
to risk their lives merely to get a look at the brave old General.” Even 
Whigs capitulated. “We, in our individual capacity,” commented one, 
“are among those who have politically opposed General Jackson in 
thought, word and deed . . . still we yesterday forgot the politician and 
thought only of the man—welcomed him as the ‘Hero of New Orleans’ 
wd the fearless defender of his country, and were willing to forget aught 
else. 
pn his arrival at the French Exchange the General entered the se 

oon where the surviving veterans of the great Battle were waiting to 1 
him. General Jean B. Plauché, who commanded the Orleans battalion 
during the engagement, addressed his chief “їп a few short but thrilling 
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in the General pitol Governor McNu ires 
ahalf 's honor, but the weakened бару аер ene" 
before retreating to his moa eked only a Bor se 
shake his hand, but when “t quarters. Naturally, ev and 
and tottering,” ien "they looked uy his fe ieryone wanted to 
ship. They By recoiled to see him ees prd сеен ing 
ted They almost feared to get too } son in 
> dose lest be disi hard 
am in Mississippi Jackson integrate at their 
үе) Ep Jtem ee d tige = 
the note due him for one rew, and got him to agree to an exten- 
Жа wi e Јазоп had year. So the trip produced a number of 
along and ће journey de anticipated. In fact he said he was “truly 
pyar ry дара, tie dare уату 
journey. For ten days and nights the crew 
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led against the ice in the Mississippi River. Thani 

ses captain and his crew and the "smiles ofa kind Бен rt then 
dence." they reached Nashville safely on Saturday, February ү Dro, 
mense crowd of friends and neighbors, along with the entire | i, 
met Jackson on his arrival, and they insisted on a formal се Satur, 
welcome. The General felt very poorly, his weakened condi; "Y of 
gravated by a cold he caught aboard the steamboat, but he ууп 4 
through the welcome with no loss of dignity or amiability, The ^ 
day he returned to the Hermitage.*® 

Without question, by 1840, Andrew Jackson had achieved a new 
with the American people. He had always been a symbol—a symbo} Ps 
enduring strength of a free people—but now he seemed more lij, 
luminous fixture of a glorious past. Somehow the greatness of Amer, a 
evolved because Andrew Jackson lived. American democracy, as jt pua 
developed over the past few decades, appeared to many as nothing mone 
than Jackson's lengthened shadow. 

Long before he died Old Hickory was a legend, and his home virtual, 
a shrine— "the democratic shrine.” More and more visitors came [i 
pilgrims to see him. No one visited Nashville without driving out to pay 
their respects to General Jackson. “The Hermitage is almost constant) 
thronged with company,” reported one man, and everyone was received 
with cordiality and respect, no matter their station. Even in retirement 
Jackson always conducted himself “as the servant of the people.” And his 
‘admonition to every citizen who visited him was the same: The people 
"ought & must rule."5? 

With favored groups Jackson might reminisce about his exploits in the 
Creek War or—his greatest pride—the Battle of New Orleans. To others 
he might comment on national or international issues. On one occasion, 
Dr. William A. Shaw visited Jackson. Shaw positively idolized the Hero. 
They got to talking about world politics and at one point Jackson pre- 
dicted with remarkable prescience that Russia would become the “great 
eastern rival of the United States of America, rising pari passu with her.” 
He anticipated no further trouble with Great Britain, despite the long 
history of enmity that had once existed between the two countries. "The 
next great war we have will be with Russia," Jackson predicted. 

And what will be the result, Shaw asked. 

"We will beat them, sir,” Jackson responded; “we can whip all Europe 
with United States soldiers. Give me a thousand Tennesseans, and I'll 
whip any other thousand men on the globe!" 

To the day he died Andrew Jackson remained a flag-waving, fire- 
breathing superpatriotic nationalist. A Union man to the marrow of his 
bones, said Shaw, “he loved his whole country, without sectional bias. 

Jackson reminisced the night away talking to Shaw, and as he did so, 
he grew more and more dreamy. Then, all of a sudden, he paused and 
turned to Shaw as though he had thought of something quite unique. 
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ANDREW'S DEBTS MOUNTED. EVERY TIME Jackson seemed to turn arou 

there was another creditor with extended hand. The extent of his so 

indebtedness unraveled very quickly once Andrew's involvement wi 

Ward's bankruptcy became known. Worried creditors feared for the, 
loans and presented their claims. At first Jackson thought the debts to. 

taled no more than $6,000, apart from the mortgage on the Halcyon 

Plantation. But that figure soon doubled. And went higher. More than 
$15,000 in obligations was dumped into Jackson's lap, "ten thousand of 
which,” said the General, “he has been swindled out of by endorsements 
and securityship."! 

Poor Jackson. He was seventy-three years of age and dying as fast as 
he could get on with it—or so he said; still he suffered one jolting blow 
after another from the “chastening rod.” If only Andrew had confided in 
him, “If he had only let me know of the amount of the whole debis I 
would have saved both his and my own feelings but this he did not do.” 
The prodigal son finally broke under the strain. Andrew collapsed and 
took to his bed. The pressure of these debts, said his father, “was praying 
on his mind and I believe brought upon him his sickness and then the 
relapse. it far exceeded his calculation by one hundred percent, but Ihave 
struggled to meet it, and every dollar I could raise since I come from 
Washington has been applied to his use." 

_To meet these crushing and unexpected obligations Jackson sold every 
bit of property he owned in Alabama. He instructed his nephew 
former ward, Andrew J. Hutchings, to put up his remaining lots in Fle | 
rence and sell them in a public auction if a private sale could not 
arranged. Jackson hoped to realize $500 for three lots, but all Hutching* 
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" hnson would hang like a millstone агоц 
Соно "Take the strongest say I, regardless tne Denon, 
be united ат о, Everything for principle and not LN 
еп." One important reason for Jackson's desire to elevate Polk 8 for 
men stronger desire to “rescue”, Tennessee from the likes of his 
White & Co,” and he really seemed to think that Polk could do it, Pa! 
as much as he wanted Van Buren's reelection, Jackson hungered о 
White's defeat and humiliation.? $ : 
ihe Democratic nominating convention meeting at Balti 
moni [^ chose to play the “Whig game" and leave the тодо, 
of a Vice President to the states in the hope that it would draw stren, h 
to their presidential candidate, Martin Van Buren. Thomas Hart Жыш 
told Jackson that Silas Wright, Jr» and а number of other friends л 
Congress preferred to duck the issue rather than face a floor fight be. 
tween the Polk and Johnson forces at the convention. But Jackson ya 
appalled by this r ction and wrote and told Van Buren so. He said it gaye 
aho much pain” to learn that the second slot would be left vacant for 
him ate to В as it chose. "We are to have a hard battle,” he reminded 
о ensure success there must be union, and to pro. 
re convention must . . . select a man upon whom the 
«+ There must be no 
his subject—we require unity & energy & with it all 
Van Buren wistfully pointed out that he was not 
4 could not tell the convention what to do, 
all of which the old Hero was forced to concede. “Having done what 1 
conceive my duty to patriotism & my country,” Old Hickory declared, “I 
cheerfully submit to whatever the Baltimore convention may do." 
What made the election all the more precarious was the action of the 
Whig party in nominating General William Henry Harrison for the presi- 
dency instead of Henry Clay. Harrison was a military hero of sorts and 
appeared to have voter appeal. At least that was the way Whig politicians 
read his returns in the 1836 contest. So instead of going for a two-time 
loser in Clay, they opted for a military hero in an effort to “out-Jackson” 
the Democratic party. To bolster their ticket even further the Whigs 
nominated John Tyler of Virginia for Vice President. Tyler was a strong 
states’ rights southerner who had deserted the Democratic party on prin- 
ciple because he abhorred the tactics and program of Andrew Jackson. 
For Van Buren it was a lethal combination and no one saw this more 
clearly than Old Hickory himself. “By the Eternal god,” he moaned, it was 
eae struggle they had been waging for the last ten years. The Whigs 
hier stop at nothing "to put down . . . the republican system, and on 
ofa ш Noe aristocracy built upon the great corrupting ке 
кыа destroy i fenem und to rule the people by its corruptio 
nd destroy the liberty, & sovereign power of the people."!! 
ters worse, the Congress still stumbled along its purpost" 


for 


maiden modesty on t 
is safe." In his reply 
General Andrew Jackson ап 
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пасі the Independe 
Жусур et Tem 
s pu haled and outmaneuvered. They have no leader, pem 
" i ve i h $ 

Me o re "ced wih awe cm imbecile speaker. They deserve 
ei an Democrats ч shot as deserters from their posts 


" ‘of the enemy,” he told Francis Blair, if they failed again to 


at bill 
°, feelings 
Aon no whol 


fortunate 1 for on July 4, 1840, the Congress finally passed the bill 


! i 
son ee that really sent Jackson's blood coursing was the personal 


nce of 
aper dress on behalf of the Harrison-Tyler ticket. Clay received a 


‘hich must have infuriated Jackson—and took particu- 
in needling the "illustrious captain" who lived not far away. 
tt never failed to mention Jackson's military renown and then followed 
itby enumerating his disasters as President. In particular Clay noted in 
я Nashville speech how many of the General's appointees ended up as 
ане. Everyone knew about Samuel Swartwout, of course, but Clay 
insinuated that Edward Livingston was also a defaulter. He weakly ex- 
sed the former President by suggesting that Jackson probably "did not 
suficently reflect" upon these appointments as he should have. 

Jackson was livid when he read the speech. His administration had set 
standard for honesty, he contended, which no corrupt slanderer could 
demean. He quickly penned a reply which was published in the Nashville 
Union. 

... Mr. Clay was appointed Secretary of State . . . with recommendations 
for character and fitness not more favorable than those produced to me by 
the citizens of New York in behalf of Mr. Swartwout. Mr. Clay, too, at the 
time of his own appointment to that high office, it will be recollected, was 
directly charged throughout the Union with having bargained for it, and by 
попе was this charge more earnestly made than by his present associates 
in Tennessee, Messr. Bell and Foster. 

Under such circumstances how contemptible does this demagogue ар- 
Pear, when he descends from his high place in the Senate and roams over 
the country, retailing slanders against the living and the dead.“ 

{twas a smashing response. It was nicely calculated to do Clay as much 
injury in Tennessee as possible. But because of Jackson's reference tothe 
ıo Pt bargain” —a charge that never went away—Clay felt compelled 
in ором in print. He insisted that he had spoken of the ex-President 
and Peech in respectful terms only to be assaulted with “insinuations 

Bross epithets... alike impotent, malevolent, and derogatory.” Still, 
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e fallen harmless at my feet," he wrote, 
us 


“they hav “exciting ils 


16 Mrs. Livingston was deeply hurt by the faye 9n of 
ас 
forie 
band de. 
attempted to slander his memory, it was myn 
у, 


he abominable falshood that this stump ога 
һе dead, to come forth with the truth айры " 


defamer at à blow- 

Throughout 
demonstrated h 
winning elections by 
merriment. This 


Tyler, Too,” compl ; 
ii ‘ernalia to “enlighten” the mind of the electorate. A gallan 


other paraph: nd of th 
soldier, a veteran Indian fighter, "Old Tip" Harrison was palmed off a 
оета Andrew Jackson in Whig clothing. "Van, Van, the used up 
man," on the other hand, was an effete easterner, whose perfumed side. 


whiskers and fashionable clothing proclaimed him an "aristocratic" 


dandy.!* 

Old Hickory fumed over this desecration of the political process. Not 
unexpectedly, he saw the log cabins and cider kegs and rolling balls as 
further examples of Whig contempt for popular rule, as a renewed cam- 
paign against the democracy. “The attempt by their mummeries to de- 
Pade the people to a level with the brute creation has opened the peoples 
eyes,—it is saying to them in emphatic language, that they are unfit for 
self government and can be led by hard cider, Coons, Log cabins and big 
balls, by the demagogues, as can the lowering herd be, by his keeper and 
a baskett of salt.” Still he maintained his unshakable trust in the “moral 
and virtuous portion of our Citizens—the great labouring classes.” Once 
they were aroused by the designs of aristocrats and apostates to raise + 
monied King to rule . . . & make the labour of our country Hewers of 
wood & drawers of water to its power” then “I have no fear of the result 
in Novbr. next."!9 
_ The mention of apostates in this letter no doubt referred to Tyler. But 
it also referred to two men who had been closer to Jackson and 
Poss wounded him far more than Tyler's. John Eaton had returned 
Флюра Tech to Spain with the announcement that he was un d 
d eem з reelection. That came as quite а shock for J 
his old friend. ced his own reputation and administration in 5 A 

. Eaton came home, said the General, “an ulogiser of НАТ 
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state was General Richard Keith ы 
pe othe A had earned Jackson's wrath, ыы failures 
gf Sei" „еей to the Whigs t Y hurt by this 

jm. mounting success of the Whig cam, 4 

the ; paign to sell “ 
ne of he people, Jackson felt obliged to do more qr Pw 
qi Эдеп eners and directives о his friends and newspaper ris 
Н Country. Не decided to hit the campaign тай. He ached 

de in people directly and disabuse them of Wi 

ye invita of Whig propa. 
ar pam wanted for invitations to speak at dinners ог barbecues, 
d ast he had always kept i discreet distance between himself and 
pain MP politicking. But now he appreciated the grave danger to the 
sb E. cause, to Van Buren, and to the principles that he had helped 
pince. Besides, he needed above everything else to 
уйй! Tennessee from the igs. So when he was invited to a “free 
wre ihe town of Jackson in the western district of his state, he 
ийбесе i "Lam determined to make the attempt particularly when 1 
je Genl. Сай and Major Eaton, have apostatised and taken the field 
ent piebald opposition of abolitionists, antimasons and blue light 
vil De ert meant risking his health, he told Van Buren, but “I cannot 
бп a better cause than in perpetuating our republican system." If 
die in a Pe about to chastise this nation, he went on, no "greater 
(Pis possible than the election of William Henry Harrison. Within 
ш years, said Jackson, "every feature of our democratic system would 


КОШ Hickory set about showing the electorate what a real "man of 
the people” looked like during the final days of the campaign. Besides 
Judson, Tennessee, he journeyed to Williamson, next Rutherford, and 
then Davidson. He toured the western part of Tennessee rather exten- 


the real people, he said, the 
ats and the “moneyed” elite. 
‘more order and decorum in a church. These are the signs of reason 
‘eassuming its umpire, and when this is the case, democracy must and vill 
triumph." 

A the “great congregation of people” held at Jackson, Tennessee, оп 
Sate 8, Old Hickory saw fit to address the problem of aboliionism, 
tant had noticed that the question had been frequently raised of 
tala cided to alter his text and address this question head on 

othe people exactly what he thought. Although Major Donelson helped 

‘© write most of the speech, the section on the abolitionists came 
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mind and pen of Old Hickory himself es 
dem from people's Address.” delivered by cau 
roceedings and which enshrined Jackson next to Washington ah à. 
son in the nation's intheon, the old man slowly advance Jet 
aker's stand, nodded an acknowledgment of the applause oa, 
fis spectacles ‘and began to read his prepared speech. The crow, die, 
carefully to each word. “It affords me unspeakable pleasure to eed 
meet you on this occasion, he began. “It is probably the last tine 
I shall have it in my power to exchange salutations with у, 
opportunity that I ‘shall have to thank you personally for the 
iven me of your respect for my character and services У Proof, 
of dissent from the crowd but, Jackson paiditno pet 


light murmur : 
над reading. Не spoke of his youth, of his commi 
republicanism, and of his faith in the people. “Му емен эы © 


imbibed in our revolutionary struggle were that the people... were С 
only safe depository of power." He paused at this point and looked yt 
over his audience. Then he reiterated his fears that “the federal ралу 
under the Whig banner would in short order subvert "the spirit of our 
institutions” if they defeated the Democratic ticket in 1840. We are ye, 
to see, he rumbled, whether we can successfully resist “the 

to eaves" of those who would disrupt our harmony as states bound 


together in a perpetual Union. ae А 
Йан prepared his audience for his principal subject, Jackson in 
mediately launched into an attack upon the abolitionists. “Look, I pray 
Sou." he pleaded, "at the efforts which are making to array one section 
the other. It is in this aspect that the movements of 


of the Union against 
the abolitionists become fearful and portentous.” Maybe they were той. 


vated by "real philanthropy" in advocating their cause, but they had been. 
manipulated in a "false direction" by those who were intent upon йе 
resurrection of the "doctrines of the Federal party." Not a single aboli- 
tionist, as far as he knew, supported the principles of the Democratic 
party, Their influence had been channeled to advocate a national bank 
a system of internal improvements at war with the rights of the states, and 
a protective tariff calculated to multiply the "sources of discord between 
the various sections of the Union." Even though a majority of the people 
had repudiated these doctrines, he said, there were those who would 
dismiss the dictates of the electorate and foist upon them the rule of' the 
“moneyed elite.” 
As far as Jackson was concerned the only point worth mentioning with 
терес to the abolitionists was the fact that they were being 
poca ad an ignominious cause. Abolitionists were intent UP 
"xi я democracy, he said, and that was wrong and had to 
“The ele forse, they would tear the Union apart to achieve 
republica tion of Mr. Van Buren is essential to the preservation of 
Principles,” Jackson argued. If you cast your ballots for hi^ 
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rican system is perpetuated"; but if you vote for 


phe: На 
tate of the apostate republicans, he aboltnin, а 
p" д yd Convention federalists, and your constitutional liberties are 


aero forever, and may end like that of ancient republics” 


D the polls like i is 
say to you, go to the polis like independent voters," he c 

"te olia voice, “bearing in mind the blood, the pie 
ints A P? ix cost your revolutionary fathers to procure and bequeath 
ysl hable boon of those blessings of i à 

the invalual igs of liberty which we enjoy; 
10W iq every obligation we owe to posterity binds us to hand down 
Їп unimpaired. Go to the polls on November 3, he commanded 
wo them looking steadfastly at the stars and stripes,” on the banner of 
40, оптуу glory, and give your votes like freemen to that candidate 
youbelieveis “pure, undeviating” and sworn to republican doctrine. And 
you do, he declared, “your liberty is safe.” You will snatch the 
Асап system from certain defeat, a disaster conceived by Federal- 
ЕЁ postales, and abolitionists to raise upon the ruins of our Constitu- 
боп ^a great consolidated government based upon the combined 
moneyed power of England and America, and make the laboring and 
classes of our country, ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water" 

for their own aggrandisement.” 

Remember the fate of ancient Rome, he said in conclusion. Remember 
that by corruption she lost her liberty. Can anyone who values his free- 
dom vote for a man who when asked for his principles insults you with 
the reply, “I will answer no questions coming either from friend or foe"? 
Can you vote for such a "mum candidate"? “I answer for you that none 
worthy to be free can do so."t* 

As Jackson stepped away from the rostrum he again apologized for the 
feebleness of his health which made it difficult for him to do justice to the 
great purpose of this meeting. He hoped, however, that everyone heard 
him. And with that he returned to his seat. 

Because of the importance of his remarks, Jackson's speech was repub- 
lished throughout the Union; and, indeed, his campaigning won national 
attention.?? Not only were his remarks about abolitionists carefully noted 
but the moral overtones about a money power robbing the laboring 
asses of the country also won attention. 

The Whigs responded as best they could. Because Van Buren's life- 
style produced mockery and undisguised contempt during this free- 
wheeling campaign, Jackson's extravagance in the White House was also 
faulted. As a matter of fact he had spent a great deal of money both 
entertaining and refurbishing the residence. But he could not abide any 
intimation that the people's money had been spent improperly to satisfy 
his “aristocratic” tastes. He immediately wrote to William B. Lewis in 
Washington for documentation so that future historians would know that 


‘out of the money appropriated by Congress in 1829 to repair the furni- 
ture in the White House, a good $9,000 of it went into finishing the East 
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Коотл But Jackson should not have worried, No 
pected him of stealing. He was scrupulously honest neal, 
—even on his deathbed he made provision for their ja Paid ig u, 
the fact that most of them belonged to his son z» dation ely, 

Because he had comes so intensely, General “э 
unprepared for the crushing electoral defeat sustai Was 
маън the presidential election. АШ during the сш Demers 
sneered at the log cabin tactics of the Whigs and assura En Һа 
the people would resent such shenanigans. Even ме ends gs 
Pennsylvania and the likely defeat in New York меге, € dea 
did not lose faith. “I do not believe one word of it," he Рот. Jada 
“1 trust in a kind providence that he has not so carly doo’ Burg 
by bribery, and corruption.”3° ed us to fiy 

But fall the Democrats did. And it was a mighty fall, Near 
half million voters went to the polls, attracted by the exci ® da 
contest and their agitation over economic conditions. It was on™ f 
578 percent in 1836 to 80.2 percent in 1840. When all these ua? fon 
counted, Harrison took 52.9 percent of them, or 1,275,612, wes "®t 
Buren captured 46.8 percent, or 1,130,033. This was bad enough а 
electoral count was worse. Harrison won 19 states for 234 деке e 
and Van Buren took 7 states for a total of 60 votes! A third. MS 
candidate, James Birney, ran on an abolition ticket, called the liken 
party, and got 0.3 percent of the vote, or 7,053. What made the Demo. 
cratic defeat so devastating was the length and breadth and depth ota, 
Whig victory. Not only did the Whigs win states in every section of i 
country—indicating that the two-party system was now national at 
last—and win every large state except Virginia, but they also captured. 
Congress. In the House the Whigs took 133 seats as against the Demo- 
crats 102; in the Senate the Whigs held 28 and the Democrats 22 seas 
Presumably the Whigs could now govern the nation according to “blue 
light federalist” principles, and dismantle all of Jackson's reform pro- 
grams, 

‘The Hero was devastated. “Corruption, bribery and fraud has been 
extended over the whole Union,” he wailed. It was enough to shake the 
spirit of any man. Not Old Hickory, however. “The democracy of the 
United States have been shamefully beaten,” he told Van Buren in an 
effort to comfort the defeated candidate, “but I trust, not conquered.” As 
always he reaffirmed his faith in the virtue of “the unbought people of 
this Union" who will crush the Federalist notion that the electorate at 
incapable of self-government and must be ruled by a moneyed elite. The 
ultimate triumph of democracy, he said, depends on “the virtue of the 
great working class" who will resist being “ruled by the combined ud 
power of England and The Federalists of this Union." They will drive 

corrupt" pack back to “their native dunghills.”33 "t 

Despite Jackson's limited but significant efforts in the campaig™ 
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igned as postmas- 
vader | o manage the campaign and edit an Extra Globe— Van Bune, 
rer ета went down to humilitating defeat. And u 
his P pression. Probably nothing and nobody с 
ihe ty. Тоо many men lost jobs. Too many b 
gat ерои Van Buren's administration. In short, 
Cat permeated the entire country. To some extent the "locofoco" 
licies of the Democrats also alienated voters. Locofocos got their name 


Pecause they used "locofoco" matches to light candles. during a New York 


ff the gas lights. Locofo- 


„ore vigorous involvement of such heavywei 
spit е Buchanan, Polk, Grundy, and other Democrat: 
wi 


ih ¢ masterful direction of Amos Kendall, who resi 


һе principal reason 
‘ould have overcome 
ankruptcies occurred 
too much economic 


meeting when conservative Democrats turned of 
sed corporations, monopolies, and imprisonment for debt. 
They also abhorred slavery, although they were not abolitionists, They 
favored specie and free trade, and condemned banks as the agents of 
corruption and elitism. Regarded as "radicals" by many, they were ac- 
cused of advancing ideas and policies that delayed the economic recovery 
of the пайоп.3% К 
For Jackson, ће defeat of the Democratic party involved much greater 
implications than a political turnabout. To him it meant the possible 
scuttling of his economic reforms and the return of the money power 
bent on curbing the democratic thrust he had provided the nation.33 He 
was certain that Clay would attempt to repeal the Independent Treasury 
and substitute a new national bank. And that, he said, had to be prevented 
at all costs. So Jackson campaigned among his many political friends and 
newspapers editors, urging them “to open the eyes of the American 
people to the danger with which they are now surrounded.” Only then 
would their friends in Congress rally to the republican standard and 
protect the doctrines of their party. Only then would they resist “the 
corrupt doings of this wicked combination” to resurrect a national bank- 
ing system. Only then would they “sit like brave теп” and “die at their 
posts before they will deliver up the ship to the enemy.” 

Jackson received a tremendous boost in his campaign to arouse the 
American public when in 1841 the Bank of the United States in Philadel- 
phia went bankrupt and closed its doors. After the Bank's charter expired 
in 1836, Biddle had kept the Philadelphia branch operating by winning 
incorporation in Pennsylvania as a state bank at a cost of nearly $6 
million. It was a terrible price to pay, particularly with a major depression 
in the offing, but Biddle had little choice. Then he borrowed heavily in 
Europe, which was another mistake; finally, he tried to corner the cotton 
market, but when cotton prices plummeted he was forced to draw on the 
Bank's credit until it disappeared. To maintain solvency, Biddle resorted 
to some questionable practices and thereby squandered what little re- 
mained of his prestige and reputation. Investors shed the Bank's stock; 
its price fell to $19 (it had once commanded well over $100) "but is really 
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believed to be worth nothing,” said опе тап.3? On J 
believed ioci holders appointed a committee to January 4, | 
чоп of the Bank, and the report issued on April 4, 184] fate the "the 
Sta most stupendous and alarming character." Wi a exposed «(i 
of mo бе once mighty BUS closed its doors Credit and poe 
dion So ruin upon thousands." Wrote one man "nd in the 
Cond for whom these gentlemen professed so : “The Widow ma 
pathy have been Веесей by them in the most nc d ng ang, e 
Vy las Biddle had long since resigned as еШ manner 
resignation two years earlier. The stockholders sued he submitting |. 
reser of a million dollars, and later he was arres im for пешү" 
Final conspiracy. The court, however, Subsequently e оп charge, * 
нош, he was plagued by litigation virtually to thi y exonerated hin 
Eh the country the Democratic press let the day he ед» 
Hickory, who had long warned of the E ae e ee 
terainty of its eventual demise. Even some Whigs E doni вы 
cert eove of wisdom in identifying the hydra's wicked ited Jackso 
federal government from its effects. "Many of you рй 
Hero was told, “who denounced you bitterly гй ночи ынды We 
deposites from that bank are now giving you great эуен of the public 
шагу caution and foresight in relation to a great credit for your extraor, 
Once the idol of the elite, he was now scorned рүен кы сы Biddle, 
epis HOA reptile > stand honorable 
Indeed, he was much given to Mobius uias He felt like a prophet 
particularly in political affairs. And erg aring the ни уса of his life, 
ents of their accuracy when they proved ys reminded his correspond. 
Jackson's powers to predict ЗАЛ шие. But ‘one event far beyond 
Biddle’s bank, occurred on Sr АРЫ патр Nn hve collage ob 
iam Henry Harrison died suddenly” айке WE 
larrison had been in offi 8 
confirmation of his cabinet калы nantly and he ad теси не 
seemed healthy enough, but then he [ассы кыа о Сарае 
Жинү comba ар d cae ught cold, ate and drank “enor- 
sident to die in осе 41 to pneumonia. He was the first 
ано could barely disguise his deligh 
el 
Кт, ie read Harrison's ied the: heard tbe Bees 
misrule. “А His praised “providence” for savis as а happy omen for the 
Plone Uni ind and overuling providence as i the nation from Whig 
Fis abis on and happy republican syste s interfered to prolong our 
menester реа tud 
the debt, ыу Сау” jal wap ats p lictation of the profligate 
Hickory said, “by е tariff, and revive a nati t they planned to increase 
No abire nues а ТТАС гаг old 
son is blown sky high." Our happ? 


system of republicani: 
publicanism i; 

nation n ism is 

rejoice, "4t preserved, he exulted. "The th, иот 


n with 


BEATEN BUT NOT CONQUERED 


sing Harrison's death, John Ty 4m 


ler took office as Pres 


кт Tyler is such a poor weeping willow of a Creature,” 

“he чие will resign all to the audacious depravity of hepa 
pace” But Old Hickory was not so fearful. Naturally, he epen 
{arto atempt another bank and to raise tarif rates, but he felt certain 
dx Tyler's speeches and actions in the past committed him incontrovert- 


“How then can a President under such a solemn obligation approve a law 
eating a Bank without wilfull and corrupt perjury." He has the veto, said 
азо; he will use it. 

Akhough Blair continued to fret, claiming Tyler threw out “ambiguous 
vices" like a ventriloquist, Jackson reassured him that such ambiguity 
could not last long in the White House and that he “will have to unmask 
bis principles.” Besides, he said, there is a divine hand guiding the Ameri- 
an people and protecting their “glorious Union." 

But more than anything else Jackson came to believe in the strength 
204 power and perpetuity of democracy. That was the real hand protect- 
ing the “glorious Union.” An experiment that had begun in 1789 as a 
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СНАРТЕК 31 


A Fading Taper 


тив “ALACK-LEG” WASTED NO TIME IN LAUNCHING his national рг 

Ак soon as the special session of Congress convened on the last day of 
May, Henry Clay began engincering a repeal of the Independent Trea. 
sury, the creation of a new national bank, and a higher tariff. Audacious 
Ond autocratic, he soon earned the title "Dictator." Had he ever won the 
presidency, he surely would have out-Jacksoned Jackson as an autocrat! 
Almost immediately he proposed a fiscal bill that established а centr 
bank like the old BUS in the District of Columbia wigh power to establish 
branches within consenting states. Shortly thereafter a land bill, combin- 
ing Clay s distribution plan with preemption, was also introduced. This 
bill permitted a squatter on government land to purchase 160 acres 
without competing for it. Ten percent of the proceeds from these siles 
would go to the state in which the land was located, the rest was to be 
distributed to all the states. However, should tariff rates exceed 20 per- 
cent, as they soon did, distribution would be suspended.* 

When word of this intended legislation reached the Hermitage, along 
with the dictatorial manner of the "black-leg" in attempting to ram It 
through Congress, the General lost none of his confidence that the nation 
would somehow escape this corruption and folly. "Clay will not get bis 
Bank bill passed,” he predicted. "Tyler will veto it.” And mark me, 
Jackson continued, when this happens those two worthies will beat “dis 
ger's points" and the heterogeneous mass of unprincipled men wh? 
constitute the Whig party will "burst asunder” as though driven by the 
four winds of heaven. There will "scarcely be a wreck left behind." he 
concluded.’ 


Jackson radiated confidence. Part of his bright tone and happy SP 
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Jacksonian,” when he heard of Tyler's act, burst ou. "neus 
one of old Jackson's pens and it wouldn't write any Маб he ha, 
straitforward,"* Way bur 

Old Hickory was indeed gratified by the veto, "тм w 
democratic party will sustain him throout the union ole 
But he had long predicted a presidential veto of the Буе id of 
ite pleasure in pointing this out to his fiends. But mu Look ag 

done, he said. He wanted Tyler to veto the distribution pjs ded м 
“a palbable violation of the Constitution." Deca 

‘The Whigs were enraged over the veto and some of them 

because he had acted so arbitrarily and had refused for s iC 
toany ofthe President's objections to the bill. So they qiie 
a new bill which they hoped would overcome the President's op teg 
And they wrote it without Clay's involvement Still Tyler ошау n 
of it. On September 9 he vetoed again. However, it is quite р 
this second veto was more a political act intended to assist the tht 
of a new party based on states’ rights that would rall behind 
reelect him in 1844.1 Tyler ang 

Unfortunately, Tyler did not follow through and veto the diy 

bill or the repeal of the Independent Treasury. Jackson was deeply bition 
pointed by these failures. If the Whigs fail to repeal the былш 
he predicted, “the people will shew them that they are the ы 
power, and will soon return them .... to their native dunghills as c 
& corrupt servants.” The Whigs, led by Henry Clay, he said, are ac 
mined to create an awesome national debt—it had already ballooned 
$13.5 million by 1842—and the American people will never sufero 
national debt in time of peace. "It allway endangers a Republican gover 
ment by increasing arristocracy,” he wrote, "which is allway dangeron 
to liberty"! As for the repeal of the Independent Treasury, he fci tha 

Tyler erred in not vetoing it. Had the President "posponed" the repeal 
ший some other fiscal system had been adopted and “vetoed that act of 
abomination and corruption,” the distribution bill, then Tyler would have 
been “the most popular man in the Union, and would have raised for 
himself a fame as durable as a monument of brass."!* Instead, Tyler 
маей both ways and only succeeded in disgruntling both sides. Jad- 

son's confidence in Tyler's “democratic and state right principles” re 

mained high but he wished that the President had a better understanding 
of the government's obligations to business and labor. 


The duty of the government is to leave commerce to its own capital and 
credit as well as all other branches of business, protecting all in their legal 
Pursuits, granting exclusive privileges to none. Foster the labour of our 
country by an undeviating metalic currency for its surpluss, allways recol- 
lecting that if labour is depressed neither commerce ог manufactures, an 
flourish, as they are both based upon the production of labour, produced 

the earth, or the mineral world. It is unjust then by Legislation to 
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All of which Jackson received with intense satisfaction, “Federalism 
with its cooneries and modern Whigeries is down forever," һе wrote, 
“and our republican system will long endure. "16 This upswing in political 
affairs somewhat compensated for his sagging personal and fiscal prob- 
lems, problems that grew more severe with each passing month. 

Last year’s cotton crop had been a failure and the price of land as well 
as cotton was abysmally low. Jackson even considered selling some of his 
slaves—he claimed to have “one hundred and fifty odd negroes, old and 
young large and small"—but if he sold at this time it would be “at a great 
sacrafice "17 He also had to contend with his son's debts and incompe- 
tence. Andrew was now a man of thirty-three years, but he continued to 
behave like an irresponsible child, hell-bent on squandering a fortune. 
He ended up losing everything Jackson left him, including the Hermit- 
аен 

А ће moment, ће General desperately needed cash and so he was 
forced to borrow once again. He therefore authorized William B. Lewis, 
Who still held his government position in Washington, to negotiate loan 
of $6,000 for six years from David Henshaw, late collector: of Boston, who 

rd reports of Jackson's “pecuniary embarrassments" and con- 
lated Lewis with an offer of $8,000 or $10,000 to relieve the Hero of 
iinmediate pressure.”!9 Unfortunately, as it turned out, Henshaw эм 
loan the money only for two years, which was too short a time bep м 
Nit Jackson's needs, Meanwhile, General Jean B. Plauché, hien M coa 
М” Orleans campaign, insisted on the "honor" of lending his e 
Mander $6,000, although it meant mortgaging his own property 
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осм, 


the loan, He asked for no guarantee, not even а Signa; 

son's insistence he finally agreed to accept a note signed те PU ar 
and son. He said he did not wish to lose "the only oppor ul by da 
ever presented itself of being agreeable to you.” ао which 
—indeed, he had little choice—and when Plauché subsequem e s 
a letter of credit for $7,000 the grateful Hero dedi aT Prog 
funds. the aint 

It annoyed Jackson that his “pecuniary embarrassments” 
generally known, particularly because they were distorted = Beton, 
press to ruin his credit. He insisted he was not "broke" and the Wi 
idual arrangements meant he could retain his proper tha thee 

Word of Jackson's financial distress reached as far away as P, 
the chargé, James С. Pickett, read about it and immediately pro 
Frank Blair that the General's friends рау off all the debts, He ate’ 
Blair to include him in any such arrangement and to let him fee 
of his obligation. "I mention this only,” Blair told Jackson, "to gine 
proof how much you are loved by men whom you have probably ка 
fen.” As for cash, Blair continued, “I can lend you as much as you va 
The government owed him and his partner, John C. Rives, $20,000 ng 
as soon as the appropriation bill passed—and he expected it to pass en 
soon—he could oblige Jackson for as much as $10,000. 

"The old man was overwhelmed. It was said that he burst into tears 
when he received Blair's offer.? He admitted that he was under consider. 
able pressure and had already sacrificed some valuable property I 
Blair could lend him $10,000 for three or four years he would gladly pay 
Gor 7 percent interest. It will be secured in such a way, he promised, hat 
neither life nor death "nor all the calamities that may befall a nation, or 
individuals, except earthquakes,” could jeopardize the principal and in- 
terest25 "I need not say to you," the Hero gushed, “that act of liberaliy 
and friendship, has overwhelmed my heart with gratitude to you." Fortis 
seventy-fifth birthday on March 15, 1842, it was no doubt the best birth- 
day present he could possibly receive. 

Jackson secured the loan with a mortgage on the Halcyon Plantation 
and for “thirty odd negroes.” In the event of his "early" death, he also 


inc 


added a codicil to his will "making all real or mixed. 
a to ing all my property Lean ei 


subject to the payment of this debt.” Jackson and his son agree 
paying the interest on March 4, 1843, and a third of the » 
March 4, 1844. Another third would be paid on March 4, 1845, and б 
remaining principal and interest on March 4, 1846.2” Jackson received © 
money in Treasury notes on May 31, 1842, and in gratitude he sent Blair 
daughter a filly out of one of his blooded mares which he called "M 
Emuckfau" after his celebrated victory over the Creek Indians i 
As a further means of assisting Jackson, a number of his Inet o 
Congress, led by the senator from Missouri, Dr. Lewis F. Linn, 287^ gy 
sponsor a bill to restore to him the $1,000 fine plus interest and 
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2 
art PAS“ ction of the Linn proposal in d 
The i for-all between Whigs and Desc Ta ofa 
gister refund the fine (rather than risk the poliical ced Y 
sete wight refusal) but they insisted that it be done “by special бшш 
dan he justice of the charges against Jackson and the propos of 
"ne So they amended Linn's measure, whereupon ће Demosa 
рой} and promptly killed the entire bill. "You judge rightly of my 
feelings.” Jackson wrote to Blair, "when you say I would not touch one 
money under that odious and insulting amended bill, and 
ove who proposed the amendment, if they possessed any honorable 
feelings knew that I would starve before I would be fed upon their especial 
ua and at the expense of my honor and my (ате... . When I approach 
Congress it is to demand justice, not to beg it. I only appeal to my god 
for acts of special grace, not to man.”® 
was terribly depressed by the antics of Congress, not simply 
because the members had denied him the justice he deserved but because 
their debates and actions at times verged on the bizarre and the danger- 
ош. John Quincy Adams, for example, was up to his old tricks again. He 
introduced into the House a petition from forty-six Massachusetts citi- 
zens that Congress adopt measures to dissolve the Union. He asked that 
the document go to a select committee to draft a response explaining why 
the petition ought not be granted. Many Democrats regarded this spite 
as the willful ploy of a crazy old man who ought to be censured. He 
desired nothing more than to stir up trouble in Congress, they said, and 
Pitch the nation into sectional strife. Adams may have considered his 
motion a grand joke to make some dubious point about the freedom of 
Petition but in point of fact he deliberately raised tensions between sec- 
tions that could endanger the life of the Union." . 
li scenes in con- 


graceful 

gess,” he wrote. "Is Mr Adams demented, or is he perversly wicked. 
Bot, 1 think, and Adams ought to be confined to a hospital 

jng he prc 

ents transpiring i i Thomas W. Dorr 
transpiring in Rhode Island. Early in 1841 Thomas W. I 

"оп against the state's franchise law of 1724 which restricted the 
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suffrage to property holders. He and his supporters f мс 
Constitution, abolished limited franchise, and set upa ор, 
with Dorr as governor. They successfully stormed the зе шен 
dence, whereupon martial law was declared by state ода аро 
old colonial charter. Eventually the Dorr rebellion was py, "der the 
Dorr himself seized and sentenced to life imprisonm dg dom ang 

As far as Jackson was concerned these events in Rhode 1, 
provided additional proof that an aristocracy stood ready io oa Oth 
any movement or activity that bore the slightest “appearanes бону 
racy."38 Over and over in his letters he reiterated the шеш "ӨС 
absolute justice of majority rule. bility ang 


The people of Rhode Island will triumph as they ought in 
their republican constitution and that state will hoist the амыны 
and democracy will triumph there. Surely it cannot be thatthe U, Susan 
aid the aristocracy of Rhode Island to continue the charter of charles ne 
2nd when bound to gurantee the Republican form of Government to ac 
state in the Union. If the President should be weak anough to order y 
regular force to sustain the charter against the peoples constitution a hus. 
dred thousand of the sovereign people would fy to the rescue to sustain 
the peoples constitution, as it would be an act by the Executive, hostile to 
the principles upon which our republican government is based. The people 
are the sovereign power and agreable to our system they have the right to 
alter and amend their system of Government when a majority wills it, as a 
majority have a right to тее 


As Jackson predicted, democracy eventually triumphed. Dorr was 
released by an act of the Democratic legislature after a year in prison and 
electoral reforms were engrafted upon a more equitable constitution, 

All of these political and financial woes sharply aggravated Jackson's 
physical condition. Throughout the winter and spring of 1842 he suffered 
constant pain in his head and ears, and his eyesight got worse. For the 
next three years he continued to go downhill gradually but steadily, and 
it was all rather sad. "I am like a taper,” he wrote. Just as it is about to 
flicker out it will suddenly “blaze up again for a time.” But, as Blair 
reminded him, strength of spirit more than compensated for "the want 
of bodily vigor. Your life is of the soul, more than the body." — 

About the only bright moment during the spring of 1842 was the visi 
to the Hermitage of Martin Van Buren. The ex-President decided to take 
a fence-mending political swing around the country in preparation for the 
1844 presidential contest and nothing could serve his political designs 
better than a visit with the Hero of New Orleans to receive the General's 
blessings on his campaign. Jackson advised him to come via Mobile and 
New Orleans and thereby "have a birds eye view of the vally on the 
Mississippi." Van Buren planned to make the tour in company with James 
K. Paulding, the writer and former secretary of the navy.” Although he 
first planned to take his son, Martin, the plans were eventually 
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arrived in Nashville with his party on April 25, 1842. 
үл Md with more enthusiasm than might have been pire, 
P not all the criticism heaped on him durin, 


ci ig the last i 
consider self was delighted with the reception. "Instead ofa dent 
үк n, à little dandy who you might lift in a bandbox,” he wrote, “the 


found him a plain man of middle size, plain and affable," The 
pele Ment proceeded directly to the Hermitage where Old Hickory 
ex Pri rected him. He stayed several weeks and during his visit received 
var marks of Jackson's “benevolent kindness and unbounded hospital- 
man rhe General had hoped to accompany his guest on the next leg of 
iW ourat least as far as Columbus, Ohio—but continued “debility 
from sickness” and "great afflictions in my head & ears” forced him to 
forgo this "pleasure. "? When Van Buren reached Lexington, Kentucky, 

he was met by Henry Clay, who “respectfully and kindly” inquired about 

Jackson's health. Clay had himself resigned from the Senate to prepare 

for the presidential canvass in 1844.9 

The General's sense of well-being improved considerably when Presi- 
dent Tyler vetoed the so-called Little Tarif Bill on June 29. This measure 
extended the rates of the Compromise Tariff of 1833 for one month 
beyond July 1 at which time, under the provisions of that act, the rates 
would have been reduced to 20 percent. The purpose of the extension 
was to ensure the distribution of the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands among the states. The veto further alienated Tyler from the Whig 
party, but Jackson credited him with taking the just and proper course of 
action. The General said he now lived for the day “when Whiggery, with 

all its evils, will be troden down, and democracy over the whole Union 
triumphant, ™? So pleased was he with Tyler's performance as President 
that he wrote him on August 18 and congratulated him on preserving the 
principles of republicanism which they both revered. Tyler's response 
was delayed because of the death of his wife, but his eventual reply 
conveyed his sincere appreciation for Jackson's understanding and sup- 
port. "The plaudits of the multitude," Tyler wrote, "have now received 
the endorsement of the sage in his closet, and I shall with renewed 
resolution continue to so battle under the principles which distinguished 
our republican forefathers, believing that it is only by doing so that the 
blessings of civil liberty can be handed down to a remote posterity.” He 
hoped Jackson would write as often as his health would permit and said 
he would be flattered to receive any suggestions from him "relative to the 
conduct of public affairs, "** 

‘The sage—as many, like Tyler, now called Jackson—was less pleased 
with the outcome of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, which at long last 
settled the northeast border between Maine and Canada. Something like 
12,000 square miles had been in dispute and this treaty arranged a settle- 
ment by which the United States received approximately 7,000 square 
miles. Jackson felt the nation had been cheated. He called it an “odious” 
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treaty. Not only was it “disgraceful, but humiliating to 
character and humbling us in dust and ashes.” This treaty мар, Ха 

able by almost 900 square miles from the one awarded by fed less favor, 
Netherlands in 1831. At the time William P. Preble, U.S. mini es бе 
Netherlands, argued against accepting the award. So, too, had i, 1? the. 
ышы. "I yielded to this recommendation," the sage deal О! 
sincerely have I regretted it since. . . . But it has passed away, an, "bur 
country is now to be humbled by a disgraceful treaty." At еч our 
if the St. John River had been designated as the boundary line р 
would have been some "resiprosity in it."** there 

More satisfactory to him was the recovery of the Democratic 
the fall elections of 1842, particularly in New York, Ohio, and fy 
vania. He predicted a great victory in 1844 and the continued (reps 
democracy around the country. “How I rejoice in the results of the З 
Election,” he wrote to Blair. "Whiggery із done and Clay will now sn, 
о Ashland and take care of his short horned Durhams, сш his cm ai 
and repair his fences. Не is really a dead Coon. "** 

Increasingly, throughout the closing months of 1842, Jackson con. 
cerned himself with the approaching presidential election. He was totally 
‘committed to Van Buren as the Democratic candidate and he assured his 
Tiue friend that all the gossip about his endorsing Calhoun or anyone 
else was just so much idle talk. "I have . . . said, that the candidate of the 
democracy must be selected by а national convention fresh from the 
people, and may he be whom he may, the democracy must unite upon 
him." He hoped that person would be Martin Van Buren, "the people 
having now been convinced,” he told the Magician, “that you were slan- 
dered & defrauded out of your election.” “Frauds the most dire,” he 
rumbled, "calumnies the most unfounded & vile and humbugery, most 
disgraceful to our national character"—these were the causes of Van 
Buren's defeat, and they “have demorolised our citizens over our whole 
country." 

Jackson felt he must make а public statement to. assist Van Buren in the 
approaching election, and he figured it could be “done without giving 
any room for an attack upon me by interfering in the election." He asked 
Donelson for help in the composition of the statement and, as usual 
provided the necessary guidelines to what he wanted written. Say some- 
thing “such as this," he wrote: “Martin Van Buren, the states man, pa 
triot, and pure republican allway sustaining the constitution agreable t0 
the powers expressly granted to the general government, and protecting 
the reserved rights to the states, & to the people—he deserves the conf 
dence ofthe democracy ofthese United States—he has never proved le 

The General also hoped that his friend James K. Polk would complete 
the Democratic ticket. Already some tami anes in southern sats bad 
proposed his name for the second slot in their local meetings. Regret" 
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been defeated the previous year for reelection as go, 
gy, FO e by “Lean Jimmy” Jones, а clownish incompetent wig 
of Tents had learned all the right political lessons from the Log Cabin 
sen and worked them into a $,000-vote margin of victory. Jackson 
casi ged by the “apathy of the Democracy" in permitting such non. 
мазо transpire. "Govr. Polk deserves the thanks of the Democracy of 
sew ye union,” Jackson pointedly remarked to Van Buren, "he fought 
фе е well & fought it alone. "4 
tm Wan Buren-Polk ticket struck Jackson as a shrewd balance that would 
оне he approval of the "Democracy of the union” and bring victory 
1844. He doubted that he would live to see another inauguration, but 
ihe did and Van Buren was elected, “I would cheerfully go on," he 
d ite, “take my constitution carriage and take him in it, to the capitol to 
te inaugurated.” One reason for his doubts about surviving until March 
4 1845, apart from his usual run of hemorrhages and the like, was the 
fact that he sustained a bad accident when a “careless driver" upset the 
carriage in which he was riding with Major Donelson and his new wife, 
Elizabeth Martin Randolph. Because of his “debility,” Jackson was the 
only passenger to sustain any real injury, and had the horses taken fright, 
"not one of us could have escaped death,” he told Blair, “or great in- 
jury." He was a tough old bird, even though battered and worn and over 
seventy-five years of age. "Providence still protects me,” he chuckled." 
Blair said that the accident reminded him of the time when they sailed 
down the Chesapeake Bay on their way toward the Rip Raps with George 
Washington Parke Custis, the grandson of Martha Washington. A storm 
threatened and Custis remarked that he feared he could never make his 
annual trip down the Bay without some disaster taking place. Old Hickory 
turned to him, a quizzical look on his face. "My good friend,” the General 
said, “you never travelled with me.” Custis immediately presumed that 
Jackson was comparing himself to Julius Caesar, who, when warned by 
а pilot about putting out to sea in a storm, replied: "Why do you fear, 
you carry Caesar.” But that had not been Jackson's intent at all. He simply 
believed in his own good “luck” to see him through any emergency. He 
believed in himself and in his destiny 
The strong likelihood that Jackson's days were numbered—something 
the old man had been anticipating for decades at least—prompted Blair 
to query him about his will, particularly the disposition of his papers. At 
length Jackson agreed to place the entire corpus of his papers in Blair’s 
safekeeping and he drew up a new will dated September 1, 1842. This 
superseded the one executed on September 30, 1833. In his will the 
General said that he desired to be buried next to his “dear departed wife" 
in the vault prepared in the garden of the Hermitage. He wanted all his 
just debts paid out of his estate—and he named the $6,000 debt to 
Plauché and the $10,000 due Blair and Rives. He bequeathed the Hermit- 
age to his son, along with all his slaves except for two boys whom he gave 
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to his grandsons and four female slaves whom he ы "ос, 
bequest recognized Sarah's “great kindness to pect 9 Sarah, 
particularly when 1 have been sick, and grea du Occasion bay 
watched over me with great kindness,”s1 нае еам 
Not a single slave did Jackson free, not even hig "n hy 
George. True, manumission was incredibly dime j 
1840s; but for a man who cared so deeply ren, js mese. 
conception that it might apply to black people. In a SEO he ha he 
bled many of his contemporaries. In view of his pe ћете 
ment, and experience, perhaps it is expecting too muck eet: lenp 
he could move beyond the accepted standards of hn time SUM he 
and accord justice to his servants. He probably would haces ап location 
il not outraged —had anyone recommended such qaj of 
His other bequests involved some of his prized posed M 
drew J. Donelson he left the elegant sword given hin, bras OA. 
Tennessee, and to his grandnephew, Andrew J. Coffee, he gave the € 
presented by the rifle company of New Orleans, Another suo 1 d 
sented by the citizens of Philadelphia went to his and nord Pre. 
The gold box presented by New York and the large silver qe e 
the ladies of Charleston, South Carolina, his native state, were en 
to his son “with directions that should our happy country not te 
with peace he wil at the end ofthe var. present cach = che 
patriot residing in the city or state from whence they were Presented vit 
shall be adjudged by his countrymen to have been the most vals i 
defence of his country and her rights." It was nota war between de gei 
that Jackson anticipated in making this bequest. Rather he worried na 
Great Britain would create trouble on one pretext or another in order to 
humiliate the United States. The recent “odious” treaty was a can ы 
point in which 
other events to indicate that a war might be brewing. The Creole inciden 
for exampl American ship and 
gained their freedom by sailing it into a British port; and the Corina 
incident. "To cap the climax," һе said, "an entangling alience with great 
britain to surpress the slave trade, by a feet of eighty guns, which will cost 
us at least half a million per annum—and this to insult France our friend 
and abandoning our independence by ап entangled allience with great 
Britain.” And what should we do about it? We should demand restoration 
of the slaves seized aboard the Creole, he responded, or obtain an "ample 
indemnity"; we should inform the British that "we will make reprisals 
in the future and that "we are determined to sustain our nations rights 
& independence at all hazzards." Such strong language and measures vill 
give us peace, he insisted; “а temporising policy will at last lead to war. 
So, if and when the war came, Jackson wanted his prizes to be м 
to those patriots who had displayed the greatest valor in defending the 
country and her пи. 
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final article of Jackson's bw disposed of the pistols given him by 
| Lafayette. These pistols had been presented 
sh Washington and Colonel William Re |, and Jackso, 
Ў them to Lafayette's son. In conclusion, he named his ad 
T or. The xn hoa acted by Marion Adams, Richard Smith, and 
. Donelson. 
thom] revised this will ten months later when, on June 7, 1843, he 
another bequest to recognize his high regard for General Rober: 
Armstrong: who had fought with him at the Battle of Enotachopco Creek 
during the Creek War.* To Armstrong he left his case of pistols and the 
sword he had worn throughout his military career, His walking canes 
“and other relics" he left to his son to be distributed to relatives who were 
his namesakes, beginning with “my esteemed nephew" Andrew J. Donel- 
son, who was to be given first choice. This June 7 revision also added two 
more witnesses: Elizabeth D. Love and Robert Armstrong 3% 

Not much later while walking in the garden with Major Lewis, Jackson 
informed his friend that he was leaving his entire estate, with small excep- 
tions, to his son. Knowing the son's incompetence, Lewis objected as 
tactfully as possible, suggesting that part of the property ought to be left 
to Sarah and the children in order to protect them from Andrew's mis. 
management 

"No," responded Jackson after a long pause, "that would show a want 
onfidence. If she" pointing with his cane to the tomb in the garden 

alive, she would wish him to have it all, and to me her wish is 


Tan 


Nothing was said in either will about Jackson's papers, probably be- 
cause they lacked monetary value and because their disposition had al- 
ready been settled. Kendall was supposed to come to the Hermitage at 
this time to pick them up but he could not leave Washington because he 
was involved in a lawsuit over a fraudulent claim by two postal contractors 
during his tenure as Jackson's postmaster general. Instead he sent his 
wife's nephew, James A. McLaughlin, to the Hermitage to examine and 
arrange the papers for Kendall's future use in preparing Jackson's biogra- 
phy. The General agreed to this switch in plans and offered his friend any 
help he could in fighting the lawsuit. Your "stern and unflinching 
honesty," he wrote, "saved millions of the money of the government 
from the rapacious hands of contractors."5? 

McLaughlin arrived at the Hermitage early in December, 1842, But 
‘even before his arrival, Jackson had begun selecting the documents which 
he felt would be useful in reconstructing his life. He was particularly 
diligent in sorting out the materials relating to his quarrel with John 
Sevier, the North Carolina land frauds, his "affray" with the Bentons, his 
did wi Dickinson and бе materi sling wi varon пареза ofl 
military career. Unfortunately, he had no maps or diagrams of his New 
‘Orleans campaign, nor any pe likenesses of himself or Rachel. They 
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burned in the йге. But he promised Kendall to w 

к ipa battles with the Indians "in such form as у mee Plany 

Sand it.” His aide during the Creek War, Major John Reid, керг, Ча, 

of all his military operations, he said, but "it is lost, and a ea La 


f to the history of my operations against the Indians and prj on i 
the 


late war."?* Р В 

The Jackson family was quite taken with young McLaughlin and 
General said he was "much pleased” with his diligence and atc e 
фе dificult task of sorting through a huge mass of manus ® 


lin worked “from breakfast to bed time" and soon pau P 
e d excl which were boxed and shipped to Kendall, tan? 
ately these documents said little about Jackson's private life and Kenda 
requested that the General take pen in hand and write down some of hy 
earliest recollections. McLaughlin helped. Several times he interviewed 
Jackson about particular events and wrote them up in narrative. form and 
Sent them to his uncle. Out of these reminiscences and narratives came 
new documents describing the General's early experiences during and 
immediately following the Revolution.’ 

Once Kendall received this material and began writing his biography 
he had many questions to ask about specific events, and he wrote the 
General or McLaughlin almost daily. Jackson obliged as much as his 
health allowed and even assisted in the preparation of a map of the 
Waxhaw settlement which showed the location of his birthplace, various 
Revolutionary War battlegrounds, and the spot where Jackson vas im. 
prisoned during the War.6! McLaughlin remained at the Hermitage for 
three months and came away deeply impressed by the hardship and 
suffering that characterized much of Jackson’s life. He marveled at the 
General's powers of survival. “What a picture of patience, courage and 
endurance of hardship does this scene afford!” he wrote to Kendall in 
relating the numerous times Jackson crossed the wilderness between 
Knoxville and Nashville after his arrival in Tennessee. Some of these 
exploits defied belief. 

Kendall advised McLaughlin to use the opportunity in Nashville to 
interview some of the participants in the events of Jackson's early life, 
particularly Generals William Carroll and Robert Armstrong. McLaugh- 
lin followed through on these instructions, but Carroll refused to cooper- 
ate, apparently intending to write his own book of reminiscences. "He is 
a complete old gossip,” wrote McLaughlin to Kendall, “all talk and no 

action.”63 

Jackson assisted in obtaining some of General John Coffee's military 
papers. Alexander Coffee sent two bundles of his father's papers to 
уо, almost all of which dealt with the Creek War and the Battle 
ad per Practically all of these were forwarded directly to Kendall.“ 
Tapes UE was extremely reluctant to hazard these papers to the 

е United States postal system under his frank, he impor- 
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nd headed for Washington to deliver a bundle to 
aci ion, J. G- Harris, editor of the Nashville Union, еар 
(not ые General's papers to Washington. Before he was done, 
5 o had conveyed an enormous collection of his manuscrits, 
ood Hick, the thousands. 
jl busied himself writing the biography throughout the winter of 
ay and in February publicly announced that he intended to 
188 ile of General Andrew Jackson in fifteen or more numbers. This 
ee. he said, carried the approbation of Old Hickory himself, who 
Pog ced in his hands books and papers, both private and public. It was 
“s intention to bring out the first number in May and then, if his 
Ker permitted, to issue а number each month thereafter e 
1 was unable to keep to his schedule. Not ший the following 
October. 1843, did he issue the first number and present Jackson with a 
copy.” Six additional numbers appeared at irregular times thereafter 
рге Kendall tired of the work or became preoccupied with other mat- 
кт such as his later involvement with Samuel F. B. Morse's telegraph 
у. He never got any further than the conclusion of the Creek War 
18. Worse, he used virtually none of the rich manuscript material 
in his possession. Almost all of the dozen odd citations which appeared 
in the text came from several small volumes of "Letters and Orders" 
containing copies of military letters and general orders. It was a phenom- 
enal waste of resources and added little to the story of Jackson's life 
currently available in the Reid and Eaton biography.** 

Jackson read at least five (and possibly all seven) numbers of the work 
before he died. From time to time he noted errors that had crept into the 
text and informed Kendall of them. After Kendall abandoned the biog- 
raphy he neglected to turn the papers over to Blair as Jackson had di- 
rected him to do. Blair was therefore obliged to ask Andrew, Jr., to write 
to Kendall and prod him into compliance. By that time Blair and Kendall 
had had a falling out, and ceased corresponding. The difficulty began 
during the initial writing of the biography. Gossips distorted irritations, 
which soon produced bitter words. For one thing Kendall never felt 
adequately compensated for his role in founding the Globe, and after he 
began the publication of his own Washington newspaper, the Expositor, 
the two editors became rivals for the printing patronage. Then, too, 
Kendall said he would support Tyler if the presidential election in 1844 
turned into a Tyler versus Clay contest, rather than the expected Van 
Buren versus Clay, and Blair responded by saying he would have nothing 
to do with "prostitutes" who followed in Tyler's train.7° 

Jackson tried to mediate between the two men because both were his 
friends and both had served him well. Without taking sides he urged the 
two men to close their ears to the “poison” of "secrete busy bodys" who 
would delight in causing a breach between them. "Let it die,” he pleaded, 

‘and rest in oblivion. "7! He begged them to have a personal interview and 
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discuss the matter. As usual, Jackson ultimate} Ч 
а piracy against himself. "There are evil spirits et the dispu 
put down the Globe,” he told Blair, “and whatever pretex; 
forth the real secrete cause is, that the Globe has sustained к? be bela 
Van Buren, carrying out the same principle.” These “eyg #4 My 
planned to manipulate the quarrel in order to crack the demora, Pis" 
the party, and punish Andrew Jackson. As for supporting ide 
General tended to agree with Blair's position—at least ten, DIT, the 
would not exclude Tyler forever from the party. “We are alee”: He 
"Tyler should гейге from his administration with cedi for d t 
ааз,” he said, "but not to make him head of the Democratic chun 
he gives evidence of real repentance for his course in 1840,1 
Blair and Kendall ran into one another at Dr. Lin's place. There 
an awkward moment, but then the two men shook hands, "To gra ча 
wishes upon the subject,” Blair wrote Jackson, "I would засво o% 
motive, however strong, which might urge me to pursue а cone, 
with him.” But the handshake did not repair the torn friendship, а, 
two men never completely reconciled, much to Jackson's intens 

The developing estrangement between his two friends was not the oniy 

misery Jackson suffered during 1843. His health continued its 

trend and he remained confined to his room throughout the entire win: 
ter. Later he suffered attacks of "billous collic, and coloramorbis," which, 
he told Major Lewis, “nearly carried me hence.””* His financial situation 

also deteriorated and he was obliged to ask Blair and Rives to 

for a year the installment of their loan to him due in May, 1844. “Note 

that this indulgence is only asked if it can be done without injury or 
inconvenience to you, not else.” He offered to loan Blair a family of ten 
slaves to make it up to him. So desperate was he for cash that he in- 
structed Andrew J. Donelson to sell some of his prize horses for ridicu- 
ously low prices. He offered one filly for $400 but reckoned that “she is 
worth really $1000 to a sportman."* 

But worse than the condition of his health and pocketbook were the 
blows of the "chastening rod” that struck down several loved ones. Over 
the last few years Jackson lost a favorite ward, a loyal friend, and a 
grandchild. Andrew Jackson Hutchings, Jr. was the first. He died of tuber- 
culosis on January 15, 1841, aged twenty-eight years, despite the "match- 
less sanative," and other remedies prescribed by "Dr." Jackson. Hutch- 
ings's death surely caused the General intense grief. In the past few years 
the old man had grown very close to his former ward, and he wrote (0 
him frequently in much the same tone he once wrote to his good friend 
John Coffee. Toward the end Jackson tried desperately to help the young 
man, and the thought of all the tragedy and disappointments Hutchings 
suffered during his short life, especially the loss of his young wife, n? 
doubt heightened Jackson's sorrow. : 

‘The loss of his friend and staunch supporter in Congress, Dr. Lewis Ё. 
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ator from Missouri, was another blow. His death, wrote the 
] has thrown me into a gloom for several days.” But the worst 
се ae devastating tragedy came with the death of Andrew's and 
and aan child, Robert Armstrong Jackson. This was the second of 
à S adren to die. Another son, Thomas, was born prematurely on 
heir t 18, 1841, and died the same day,76 
A et Armstrong Jackson was sickly from birth, suffered constantly 
m colic, and died on November 11, 1843, barely four months and 
во nty-three days old. The end was frightful. It was, said Jackson, "the 
hy ı time in my life that I witnessed the pangs of a mother being separated 
from a darling child from her breast.” What made it worse was the 
absence of the child’s father in Mississippi. The full brunt of this terrible 
tragedy fell directly on the aged Hero. “It was the most distressing scene 
Lever witnessed,” he said. Не wept throughout most of the night.77 


СНАРТЕК 32 


“we Must Regain Texas’ 


ғ THE YEAR 1843 ENDED IN TRAGEDY the new year began on a note of 
triumph, After years of wrangling, the Whigs accepted the unique place 
Jackson had come to occupy in the affections of the American people and 
withdrew their objections to the bill to restore to the "Sage of the Hermi. 
age” the fine imposed on him by Judge Hall in 1815. Although Dr. Linn 
had died a few months earlier, his place in the drive for restitution was 
assumed by C. J. Ingersoll of Pennsylvania, once an important lawyer for 
Biddle during the Bank War. No humiliating amendments were added to 
the bill to outrage Jackson and force him to refuse the money. It was а 
straightforward bill of restitution and included both the principal and 
interest. It passed the House on January 8, the anniversary of the Ваше 
of New Orleans, by a vote of 158 to 28. The selection of this date was 
prearranged by Ingersoll, Wright, and Benton. 

Jackson was very gratified. “I feel grateful to my friends in the House 
of Representatives,” he wrote, “for doing me that Justice to which 1 was 
entitled by wiping from my memory that unjust imputation bestowed 
upon it by a wicked & corrupt Judge.” Not much later the Senate ap- 
proved the bill on February 10 by a vote of 30 to 16. "Will you have the 
goodness," Jackson asked Blair, “to present my good wishes to Col King, 
Benton, Allen, Wright, Walker, Buchanan and Dawson and all my demo- 
cratic friends in the Senate and the House of Representatives, being t00 
many to enumerate, do not forget to present my gratitude to the Honble 
С. J. Ingersol for his disinterested and unsolicited labour.” But above al 
else, he felt especially grateful to the American people. “The democracy 
has produced this Justice to me," he wrote.! 

Blair agreed. The bill, he was “wrung from a reluctant Tory 
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ihe voice of people. . . . Some poor devils skulked, 

ese d , some denied the rights of instruction yet felt Гер агу 
290108 olified by the force of public opinion, that they voted for it 

ces heir convictions and wishes!!""? 
against Her the bill was handed to Tyler, he signed it. Then he penned 
deter of congratulations to Jackson in which he said that the legislation 
a fered new evidence of the high esteem which the country placed on his 
‘fold and invaluable services. Nothing now remained to “sully, in any 

the glory of the memorable defence” of New Orleans. 

The entire nation—except for the dwindling few whose hatred for 
jackson would yield him nothing—applauded the action. Like the Hero, 
they took enormous pride in the victory over the British at New Orleans 
nd resented anything that tended to tarnish it. The action by Congress, 
they agreed, honored both the nation and the Hero himself, 

‘Across Broadway in New York City a banner was stretched. 


JUSTICE TO THE BRAVE 
Judge Hall's 
Sentence on 

GENL JACKSON 
Repudiated by the 
Nation 
Feb. 14th 1844* 


On Tuesday evening, February 27, 1844, Jackson received a check from 
the Treasurer of the United States for $2,732.90, representing the princi- 
pal and the interest which had accrued since 1815. The draft was drawn 
оп New York— "it is the best money that the Government has,” observed 
Major Lewis—and Jackson immediately sent $600 of it to Blair to apply 
to the interest on his loan and another $20 which he asked to be con- 
verted into four half eagles of American gold in order to purchase an 
“outfit” for Lizzie Blair's filly, Miss Emuckfau, who was in foal by Priam.’ 

Jackson received more good news when Blair told him that he and 
Rives would be happy to extend the deadline for the repayment of their 
loan. Jackson thanked him profusely. Staving off these financial crises 
year after year, he said, was beginning to sink him into his grave. Had it 
not been for the incessant rains, which destroyed half his cotton crop at 
the Hermitage and a quarter at the Halcyon Plantation, he would 
have found some way to meet his obligation—or so he said. About 120 
bales had been lost in toto. Just one good crop and a decent market price, 
he wistfully wrote, and I will meet all my obligations and free Andrew 
from debt. But it all depended on “providence."* 

A few weeks later, while Jackson was propped up in bed recovering 
from his latest “bleeding,” a young gentleman appeared at the door of 
the Hermitage, His name was William D. Miller and he was the private 
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retary of General Sam Houston, president of the 

шоп his belongings he carried a long letter from hig бз, Repub, 
Hickory. It was a reply to a letter Jackson had written him mo Yer to. Ol 
and in it Houston admitted his willingness to cooperate in ac before 
immediate annexation of Texas by the United States,” Achieving ү, 

Jackson had always desired the annexation of Texas, howey, 
efforts of achieving it during his final years as President. It was еме, 
‘earlier dream of empire, to extend the nation across what Vai of hi, 
Spanish North America. Like Florida at an earlier time, Texas thes been 
American security if dominated by foreign powers. Apart from exc. Лей 
tise, Jackson desired Texas in order to guarantee this пацану 
“The safety of the republic being the supreme law, and Texas pu" 
offered us the key to the safety of our country from all foreign ee 
and diplomacy,” the Sage wrote to Blair, "I say accept the key. Ж? 
bolt the door at once."* EL 

And Jackson did not hesitate to state his views publicly whenever 
opportunity arose. Thomas W. Gilmer of Virginia had written a leu 
published in the Baltimore Republican of January 10, 1843, urging the 
annexation of Texas on account of Great Britain's growing interest in re 
area, and Representative Aaron V. Brown of Tennessee sent a copy i; 
Jackson and asked for his opinion. The General speedily obliged. He 
insisted that Texas belonged to the United States under the Louisiana 
Treaty and had been shamelessly surrendered by John Quincy Adams in 
the Florida Treaty. He also declared that if Great Britain allied herself 
with Texas—which already seemed in train—she could then move “an 
army from canady, along our western frontier,” march through Arkansas 
and Louisiana, capture New Orleans—he always fretted over the possible 
loss of New Orleans— "excite the negroes to insurrection,” “arouse the 
Indians on our west to war,” and “throw our whole west into flames that 
would cost oceans of blood & hundreds of millions of moi 
& reclaim. . . . Texas must be ours; our safety requires 
passage of time Jackson became more shrill and chauvinistic. 
regain Texas,” he exploded at Major Lewis, “peaceably if we can, forcibly if 
we must. "9 

Jackson kept up his contacts with the heads of state of both Texas and 
Mexico. To Santa Anna, recently restored to power, he sent several 
letters, usually requesting (successfully) the release of some imprisoned 
American.!? With Sam Houston, he had always maintained a close friend- 
ship, and Houston invariably addressed him as "Venerated Friend.” Indeed 
at one point Houston wrote: "To you General, I feel myself vastly in- 
debted for many principles, which I have never abandoned thro’ Ше. One 
isa holy love of country, and a willingness to make every sacrifice to its 

jonor and safety! Next a sacred regard for its constitution and laws, with 

an eternal hostility and opposition to all Banks!" 

The Tyler administration was also anxious to affect annexation. Add 
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to the Union not only acco, = 
wre re on чы 
se poliical viumph of such dimensions a 1o оаа 
n But herein lay the danger. Because Van Buren po ТМеға 
seed rhat immediate annexation could eliminate their candidats f 
race, some of them opposed bringing Texas into the ranges 
бте. sequently, the Tyler administration saw only one sol oim 
tint oben: enlist the venerable Hero of New Orleans inthe cance 


anncxation. Р А 

"The task of approaching Old Hickory was assigned to Robert J. w; 

het from Mississippi. A wisp of а man, weighing hardly 10 se” 

‘Walker breathed expansionism as a holy cause. As such he ns : de 

een. "I write you confidentially and in haste,” was the ope ct 

So rence of Walker's letter to Jackson. "I think the annexation of Texas 

on you.” And this could be your “crowning act.” It seems, he 

Ж, that Houston believed that a treaty made with the present adminis- 

tion would fail because the Democrats would vote against it. Would 

тош therefore write to Houston and disabuse him of this idea, said 

Walker. Any delay in the process of annexation can lose us Texas 
psc 

akson agreed. He wrote several letters to Houston in January, 
watch he predicted that if annexation succeeded cab ey fame! 
ould be enshrined among the greatest chieftains of history. He also 
forwarded Walker's letter, after receiving it, and pointed out how "san- 

ine" Walker was about winning confirmation. "You know you can rely 
оп my friendship & I say to you that such a treaty made under your 
administration will be doing more for the prosperity & permanent happi- 
ness of Texas . . . than any other act of your life." 

Houston's response was delivered by his private secretary, William D. 
Miller, less than two months later. In a long, rambling letter the Texas 
President worried over past diplomatic fumblings and stressed his suc- 
cess in dealing with the powers of Europe, particularly Great Britain. 
“Texas with peace could exist without the U. States,” he declared; “but 
the U. States cannot, without great hazard to the security of their institu- 
tions, exist without Texas.” Be that as it may, Houston understood the 
importance of the “U. States” to Texas and he at length admitted as much 
by announcing in his letter that a special minister had been appointed to 
meet with the chargé at Washington and "to consummate the work of 
annexation” with dispatch. Miller would serve as the secretary to a “Se- 
cret Legation” at Washington. He warned, however, that if ratification 
failed in the Senate, Texas "would seek some other friend" in the family 
of nations.I* 

After reading Houston's letter carefully Jackson turned to Miller and 
assured him that annexation would indeed move with dispatch once the 
treaty was signed. He therefore hoped that the secretary would reassure 
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Houston on that point when next he wrote him. Furthermore 
с нке ло 
Miller in Washington, as well as advance the treaty перо, is 
Mickory handed him a confidential euer of introduction ia a Old 
Walker in which Jackson advised Walker to give the young man hig" 
dence. “The present golden moment to obtain Texas must not bea 
he declared, “or Texas might from necessity, be thrown into the 4, 

England and be forever lost to the United States.” Then England и, 
unite Oregon to Texas and the consequences would be catastry 
“How easy would it be for great Britain to interpose a force sutien 
prevent emigration to California from the United States & supply ha. 
garrison from Texas.” 

Thus it was not only Texas that Jackson felt the United States m 
acquire to ensure her protection, but Oregon and California as well 1, 
was his old dream of empire. : 

The important question, the Oregon and annexation of Texas, are now 

all important to the security and the future peace and prosperity of our 

union. and I hope there are a sufficient number of pure american democrats 

to carry into effect the annexation of Texas, and extending our laws over 

Oregon. No temporising policy or all is lost. . . Oragon, and Texas which 

was ours, and must be ours, or the safty of the south and west is put in 

Jeopardy.” 

As for California, there could be no doubt of its attraction to the 
British, according to Jackson. “Need I call your attention to the situation 
of the United States,” he lectured Walker, “England in possession of 
Texas, or in strict allience offensive & defensive, and contending for 
California.” Thus we must not lose this opportunity to regain Texas or 
we may have to go to war with Great Britain to safeguard the American 
west. He ended by asking about their chances for success. “Pleas say to 
me can you command thirty five votes to ratify the treaty in the Senate. 
If you can then all із safe.”18 

Jackson enclosed Houston's letter with his letter of introduction and 
told Walker to use it in any manner that he thought would promote "the 
security, happiness, and prosperity of both Texas and the U. States.” 1 
know you will use it “prudently,” he added—and "benefically."i* 

Miller could spare only a few hours and therefore refused Jackson's 
invitation to stay the night at the Hermitage. So the General had only a 
short time to scratch out a quick note to Major Lewis—“the confident of 
Mr. Tyler," according to Jackson?" —which he asked Miller to deliver. 
Again, he wanted to broaden the young man's contacts in Washington 2$ 
far and as quickly as possible. In this note he advised Lewis to speak (0 
Walker and also to ask to see Houston's letter.2! 

Straightaway, Jackson informed Houston of his action and said they 
were moving on annexation as rapidly as possible. All his influence 
be exerted to this end. What they were trying to do was prevent Great 
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„m getting an “ascendency over Texas," he wrote, for then "she 
piain fon iron Hoop around the United States, with her West India 
ould that would cost oceans of blood, and millions of money to Burst 
ands US They were also planning to keep the treaty secret, once it was 
aane i vas sen to the Senate for ratification. “This prevents 
ха end, J. Q, Adams, rom writing memorials and circulating them 
ar ure їп the opposition to the annexation of Texas, and to pre- 
fore afcation of the Treaty, and giving time for all the abolition and 
Eastern Federal papers, to fulminate against it before this wretched old 
Боп circulate his firebrands, and memorials against the ratification 
mahe тему, it will be ratified by the Senate. 
ew weeks later Lewis talked with Walker and read the Houston 
кн. which he pronounced “capital,” so good in fact that he thought it 
‘ıo be read in the Senate in executive session whenever а treaty was 
signed. Walker asked Lewis to inform Jackson that he was positive that 
sry would win immediate ratification. He felt he had the necessary 
jé votes, But Lewis doubted it. "There seems to be a great unwillingness 
ac Messrs, Tyler and Calhoun shall have the credit of consummating this 


great and long desired measure.” 
These 


doubts were also conveyed to Jackson by Miller after he arrived. 
in Washington. He was concerned not only about the Democrats but the 
Whigs as well, since many of them feared what immediate ratification 


might do to 
Van Buren, the two probable presidential candidates, had committed 


Congress 
my dear General, Lam well assured," Miller 
continued efforts." And if Texas is 
"she may look to a better reception. 


told Jackson, “depends upon your 
spurned by the mother, he warned, 


from the grandmother. "е 
that Democratic senators—men of | principle 


Jackson refused to believe 1 
and virtue—would concern themselves about who would reap the merit 
of something that was so important to the safety of the nation. Such men, 
he scolded, “have no patriotism, or love of country, and ought to be 
publickly exposed” and returned to “their own native dunghills, there to 
rest forever.” Tell Walker, he instructed Lewis, to push the treaty, and 
if it was defeated in the Senate then arouse "some of our members" to 
introduce “a bill and have it passed thro Congress accepting of the 
tender, and annexing Texas to this Union.” Jackson obviously meant а 
“joint resolution." “This will be both legal and constitutional,” he added, 
Any senator who votes against a treaty is a traitor. This subject involves 
татаад ‘the perpetuation of our republican system, and of our glorious 

ion. 
As he wrote, Jackson grew more agitated. On such issues the old fire 
could still burn with all the old intensity. His hand was steady as the pen 


P 
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dug into the paper. The look of a “‘chafed lion" still rag; 

tyes. But he paid a price in physical discomfort. "T тайшы from yi, 
much,” he admitted. “А severe and continued pain in my sige fering 
of breath and costiveness, and I have wrote this with grea, ig hes 

On April 12, 1844, a treaty of annexation was signed by the no 
tives of Texas and the United States. Almost immediately, р a- 
Tyler conveyed the news to Jackson. “For the part my dear Sig den 
have taken in this great matter,” wrote Tyler, "you have off u 
another claim to the gratitude of the country."*? Ten days la, У а 
submitted to the Senate for ratification. (eT it was 

Although Jackson had actually played only a very small part in ger 
the treaty signed, his role was nonetheless important. The Sage si 
ence, on both sides, carried enormous weight. infi. 

When the treaty went to the Senate it was accompanied by a len 
written by the secretary of state, John C. Calhoun, to the British minis 
to Washington, Richard Pakenham, in which the secretary raised ih. 
dread issue of slavery. He contended that the treaty had been Signed t 

iti : é o 
protect American slavery from British efforts at interfering in Texas to 
bring about universal abolition. The action of the United States wa, 
intended to block that “reprehensible” effort. 

Major Lewis groaned when he read the letter. Calhoun has placed 
annexation “exclusively upon the ground of protection of Slavery in the 
Southern Siates!" he complained to Jackson, and the Democratic senators 
from the nonslaveholding states are furious “because it would be death 
to them, politically, if they were to vote for the Treaty based on such 
principles.” Calhoun should have placed it “upon broad national princi 
ples—avoiding everything of a local or sectional nature." These negotia- 
tions have been “injudiciously managed,” he concluded.?8 

But Blair claimed to know Calhoun's diabolical purpose. The secretary 
means to kill the treaty with his letter to Pakenham, the editor informed 
Jackson, for it will "drive off every Northern man from the reannexation" 
and give him "a pretext to unite the whole South upon himself as the 
Champion of its cause.” He schemes to dissolve the Union, said Blair, 
create “a Southern Confederacy” as the only means of winning Texas, 
and thereby “make himself the great man of this fragment which he 
expects to tear from the embrace of our glorious Govt"? 

When Jackson read Calhoun’s letter to Pakenham he was forced to 
agree with all of Blair's conclusions. The General called it a foolish and 
weak letter because it deliberately introduced the slavery problem "to 
arouse the Eastern states against the annexation of Texas. The power of 
the states over slavery was not necessary by him then to have been 
brought into view.” Why should he bring it up—unless, of course, he 
wants to kill the treaty. Like abolitionists, the nullifiers had one goal, 
that was the disruption of the Union. "How many men of talents," Ja 
son wearily wrote, “want good common sense.""3° 
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American electorate, but when the issue involved’ ca ems of the 


American people know that General Jackson was che’ à 
that the acquisition of Texas “is all important (o e C Convinced 


afety of N. 
.. . and the real safety of our western frontier, i pi iig, 
commerce . fand present] to us the key that Locks qur au авй 


threatening evils." Democratic editors in every state 


quotations from his correspondence and public statements, and Мы ans 
to Aaron Brown was widely circulated. “You will have perceived fron he 


Unfortunately, the widespread dissemination of these views came too 
lateat least as far as the principal presidential contenders were con. 
сетей, On April 27, 1844, the Washington National Intelligencer pub. 
lished a leter written by Henry Clay in Raleigh, North Carolina, on April 
Vi—the very day the treaty of annexation was signed—opposing the 
acquisition of Texas. He regarded annexation as dangerous to the coun- 
try in that it might trigger a war with Mexico, excite passions over slavery 
within the Union, and prove financially disastrous because the Texas debt 
of approximately $10 million would have to be assumed by the United 
States, 


Jackson's published views on the question would never have influenced 
Clay in any shape or form—except in a perverse way, perhaps—but they 
surely would have halted Martin Van Buren de i кш пен кш 
releasing his own letter opposing annexation. an ter, 
interestingly enough, appeared in the Globe on the exact day that Clay's 
appeared in the Intelligencer. Since both candidates obviously hoped to 
avoid making Texas an issue in the election, and since both met together 
in Kentucky during Van Buren’s tour in 1842, it can be assumed that the 
{wo men came to an understanding about the issue and agreed о declare 
their opposition when the time seemed propitious. 

As might be expected, Van Buren's letter was prudent and circumspect 
and intended to offend no one. It came to be written when William Н. 
Hammet, an unpledged delegate to the Democratic nominating conven- 
tion, asked Van Buren for his opinion on Texas. At first the ager Magi- 
cian suspected a trap. But when he learned that the request was eghimate 
he replied to Hammet and confessed his opposition to annexation on icd 
grounds that it would provoke sectional rancor and possible war 
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he continued in a typical Van Buren balancing ac ; 
Jmingly favored annexation then he would: eae the 
Jong. At the moment, however, he felt he ab 0 thei 
honest position and declare against acquisition. State hig 

When Van Buren released his letter he certainly knew Jackson's 
attitude on the subject, but he said he was compelled to take еен 
auitude ро Pakenham letter that tied Texas inexorably i 
cry. Other nations may resort to "aggression and conquest,” he ded 
Bu this nation is regulated by "reason and justice."5* Obvious} lared, 
Calhoun had scored exactly as he planned.** [y then, 

Jackson shuddered when he read the “Hammet letter.” "1 have sheq 
tears of regret,” he admitted. "I would to god I had been at Mr. V. p, 
elbow when he closed his letter. I would have brought to his view the 
Conclusion. "5 When word of Clay's “Raleigh letter" first arrived in [ovd 
ville on May 4, he told Major Lewis, the democracy burst into cheers, 
They pronounced Clay “a dead political Duck." Then, in the evening. 
Van Buren's Hammet letter reached the city and the prostrated soaker 
Whigs came alive again. They say they can support Clay after all, even 
though they abhor his Texas position. “There is great excitement here 
at present on this subject,” Jackson wrote. Everyone sensed the danger, 
"1m... mortified at Mr. V. B. letter," he said. It “makes my tears flow 
with regret." 

If only Van Buren 
way of Judging of the 
ence by which our safety as a nat 
Democrats might have wriggled 
ing him for President. They coul 


Mexico. But, 
public overwhe 
wishes and go al 


had closed his letter by "observing that he had no 
truth of the prevailing rumors of Foreign interfer. 
tion” was jeopardized, Jackson said. Then 
out of their predicament about nominat- 
Id set the facts before him and then hope 


he would repudiate the Hammet letter, As it was, all they could do was 
a resolution at the nominating 


either find another candidate or pass 

Convention stating that the majority of Americans desired annexation. 
Since “Mr. V.B. has said in his letter whenever a majority of people 
declare their voice for it he would approve it,” perhaps then they could 
go ahead and nominate him with the understanding that he would revel 
himself. "Some such plan must be adopted,” he told Blair, “or the de- 
mocracy of the south and west” will desert the party. 

Almost immediately after reading the Hammet letter, Jackson wrote to 
Van Buren and very bluntly told him that "the die was cast,” and in view 
of his annexation position “it was impossible to elect him,” as impo ible 
as it would be "to turn the current of the Mississippi.” It was very Pai 
for Jackson to write these words, but he felt he must speak the truth 

IF Van Buren could not be elected, did that mean finding anothet 
presidential candidate? But who could the Democrats nominate to runi? 
his place? Tyler was out of the question as far as many E 
pores even the southern Whigs had long ago deserted him for Clay 

nd his feeble efforts to form a third party had come to nothing- P 


| 
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for the Magician. t0 
All this left Jackson with but a si 


ingle candidate: James K, Polk of 


position is not certain. It probably occurred to Polk hy 
@ not sooner), and he was no d о consider a higher 
айп by the letters he received from Robert Armstr i 
Cave Johnson, Gideon Pillow, a 
working vigorously for Polk for the past few years, 
the vice presidency, at least in the beginning. Polk w: 
ber, 1843, that “the old chief is bestirring himself more in his correspon- 
dence with the proper parties than you are aware of." At what point the 
Old Hero bestirred himself to seek the Presidency for Polk cannot be 
pinpointed to a specific day, but it certainly came no later than the 
moment he read the Hammet letter. 

In fact it might have come at least six months earlier When Polk lost 
the gubernatorial race in August, 1843, because he had linked his cam- 
Paign with Van Buren's presidential drive, and when he subsequently lost 
rol of the state convention in November after the Calhoun crowed i 
Tennessee took over the Democratic party and chose anti Vas Buren 
delegates to the national convention in Baltimore, both he and Jackson 
Surely read the writing on the wall: Van Buren could never carry a south. 
em state that also had a strong Whig party, not Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, or Louisiana. Even in Mississippi a 
one-party state—the democracy was badly split over a possible Van Buren 
Domination. And all of this had transpired long before the annexation 
issue. The Hammet letter simply sealed Van Buren's doom throughout 
m d who had watched the course of political events over the last 
few years it had become increasingly obvious that Van Buren could not 
hold the party together, that his nomi їп 1844 would e "t 
several segments of the Democratic organization, especially in the sout 
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and west, Certainly the Tyler and Calhoun forces would п 
his nomination. And there were many others around the pid зарро 
either disliked Van Buren personally or blamed him for pas, аз who 
misguided policies. stakes d 

Andrew Jackson not only watched but studied the course of 
events, especially in Tennessee. Trouncing the Whigs meant она 
to him. Another defeat was intolerable. In that case someone o wring 
Van Buren was needed to head the national Democratic ticket ifthe than 
was to remain reasonably cohesive to defeat Clay in the approad 
Election. But where to turn? Certainly not to Tyler, nor Calhoun Cit 
ог Buchanan, Might Polk be a realistic possibility? As it turned ощ, Cass, 
Cave Johnson of Tennessee—a principal Polk manager in Wash, 
with whom Jackson kept in reasonably close contact—suggested rian 
Wright that he, Wright, accept the nomination, the New Yorker ц i 
around and, after refusing it point blank, said that James K. Polk was “the 
only man he thought the Northern democrats would support if Van В 
was set aside. "4? 

The Hammet letter gave Jackson the excuse necessary to set Van Buren 
aside. It had to be done—something he had known many months before 
but at least now it could be done with a measure of grace and justifca. 
tion. 


Tı was at this point that the Sage summoned Polk to the Hermitage. The 
General directed both Donelson and Robert Armstrong to invite Polk to 
his home.* Two simultaneous summonses brought Polk immediately, 
and he arrived in Nashville from his home in Columbia on Sunday, May 
12. He consulted with Armstrong and some other friends upon his ar- 
rival, and then on Monday rode out to the Hermitage. 

As Polk and Armstrong approached the General's home they met An- 
drew J. Donelson on his way into town, bearing another public letter on 
annexation which Jackson had just composed and which was intended for 
publication in the Nashville Union. The letter was dated May 13 and was 
written in response to the Van Buren and Benton letters. In it Jackson 
disclaimed any other motive in making this statement than the interest 
of his country. Not politics. Certainly not presidential nominations. Noth- 
ing but a desire "to give to this country the strength to resist foreign 
interference." For it cannot be doubted, Jackson wrote, that if Texas 
failed to gain admittance into “our confederacy” she would be driven into 
alliances with European powers of “а character highly injurious 
probably hostile to this country.” He then proceeded to dispute Van 
Buren's various arguments against annexation and outlined the sort of 
language he would use with Mexico, once acquisition was accomplished, 
to explain our needs and intent. As for the method of acquisition, he 
no preference: either ratification by the Senate or a joint resolution 
both houses of Congress. Then, having kicked out the supports 
Van Buren's brief, he closed with an affectionate salute to the Ме" 
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You! he said, lo 
„.. the opinion," 


principles and reforms*é Old Hickory 
tight years in office. He also advocat 


had sought to advance during his 
ed annexation. And he came from 


the southwest. 
Standing before the old chief, Polk sputtered a protest, He had never 
aspired so high, he said. “In all probability the attempt to place me in the 


first position would be utterly abortive,” he added. Still, one never knew. 
Lightning might strike. In reporting this conversation with one of his 
managers scheduled to attend the Democratic convention, Polk conceded 
that “in the confusion which will prevail” at Baltimore “there is no telling 
What may occur." The wary, extremely cautious Polk therefore placed 
himself in the hands of his friends at the convention. “They can use my 
пате in any way they may think proper,” he said. К 

As heady and exciting as the prospect of succeeding to the presidency 
may have been to Polk at the time Jackson conferred upon him his recog- 
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nition as "the most available man,” he was shrewd enough to p 
the odds in his favor at this late date were less than overwhelmin kon tha 
Old Hickory's endorsement. That gave him pause. Although he's Fite 
said and did everything he thought appropriate to advance his Чу 
ity, at the same time he did not wish to overstep himself and rig, Lab. 
the vice presidency, just in case the first slot went to someone "i 

was particularly concerned about offending Van Buren, and етер, Не 
told his convention managers to conduct themselves in such а жа 
to avoid jeopardizing his chances for second place.** er as 

For this reason Polk probably prevailed upon Jackson to tone down p; 
letter, intended for publication in the Union, as regards Van Bur, his 
unavailability now that the Magician had revealed his oppositionto po? 
diate annexation. In fact he much preferred that Jackson suppress tk, 
letter altogether. But the old man would not hear of it. He insiste 
having his say, and having it before the convention met. Nonetheless, ум 
deference to Polk's concern, he probably deleted a few sections that 
focused upon the need to substitute another presidential candidate. 

On May 16, the Nashville Union published Jackson's letter. A week later 
the paper posted a list of six names, headed by Polk, who were selecied 
as the most likely to win nomination if Van Buren should withdraw, 

By this time Polk was certain that Van Buren's withdrawal as a candi- 
date was “not only possible, but I think probable.” In which case, he told 
his managers at the convention, “I see no reason why my friends should 
not make the effort [to obtain the nomination for me]. It will require 
judgment and delicacy in managing the matter," he added. 

At about the time Polk wrote this letter, the Tennessee delegation left 
home for the Baltimore convention. Most, if not all, of them—and specifi- 
cally Andrew J. Donelson, who was a delegate—knew Jackson's senti 
ments on the nomination, and they were prepared to convey them to 
delegates from other states at the appropriate time.5! They needed to 
exercise "judgment and delicacy,” just as Polk had said. They also 
needed a little luck. 

In the meantime the Whig party held its nominating convention on 
May 1, four days after the publication of Clay's Raleigh letter, and nomi- 
nated the Kentuckian anyway. It nominated him by acclamation. As his 
running mate, the convention chose Senator Theodore Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey. 

The Democrats met on May 27. Through the astute maneuvering o 
Robert J. Walker, Jackson's contact with the Tyler administration on the 
Texas question, the two-thirds rule was adopted. First adopted at the 
1832 convention, this rule required approval of two-thirds of the dle 
gates for any candidate to win nomination. Its adoption at the ! j 
convention proved disastrous to the friends of Van Buren, for they ha 
a clear majority of delegates but lacked two-thirds. The friends of all 
other candidates, therefore, supported the rule as the only means 
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invention balloted seven times. Van Buren sco 
Pe oe had more than a majority but not Pese bathe 
кн Durs thereafter. Lewis Cass was the greatest gainer on all ihe 
round rent ballots but he, too, failed to win two-thirds. For the Van 
gupe men the situation became desperate. They strongly resisted the 
ination because they regarded Cass as the prime mover in the 
Van Buren drive. Soon cries for adjournment were heard but по опе 
ia much e ar каса. ‘Then someone caled out the 
“Andrew Jackson, е unanimously 
s en on that happy, if impossible, note the convention ad- 
je the day. 
[ren and angry. the Van Buren men blamed the Cass forces 
sonally and exclusively" for the demise of their candidate. The resent. 
ment swelled each hour. Eventually all of it was turned to Polk's advan- 
tage through the efforts of Gideon J. Pillow, one of Polk's foor managers. 
George Bancroft, the historian and soon to become secretary of the navy; 
and Benjamin F. Butler, the attorney general under both Jackson and Van 
Buren. These men worked through the night to reverse the trend to- 
ward Cass, and when the convention reconvened the next day they won 
Polk's nomination for the presidency on the ninth ballot by a unanimous 
vote. As the balloting ended, the delegates exploded into wild shouts of 
approval. Not only had they found an acceptable candidate, but they had 
escaped a deadlock that could have split the party and guaranteed defeat 
at the polls. 

T easel next chose Silas Wright for the vice presidency and 
when his refusal shot back over the new telegraph wires from Washing- 
ton, they chose George Dallas of Pennsylvania—a kinsman of Robert 
Walker—in his place. A “platform” proposed by Walker to the resolu- 
tions committee was adopted. Among other things taken from the canon 
of Jacksonian Democracy about banks, tariffs, debts, and internal im- 
Provements it also called for the “reoccupation of Oregon and the rean- 
nexation of Texas at the earliest practicable period."5* 

As the telegraph tapped out the news of these momentous events, 
Andrew J. Donelson dashed to his desk to scribble a quick letter to his 
uncle to notify him of their victory. "The dark sky of yesterday has been 
succeeded by the brightest day democracy has witnessed since your elec- 
бо he enthused. “Polk has been unanimously chosen by the conven- 
oping Тће moment his nomination was made every difference Of 
jj ion seemed to disappear." Jackson, too, was overjoyed мі ^ 
heard the good news, He sincerely regretted the necessity of Van Buren 
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withdrawal, but the good of the nation required it. A few 
he had written to Benjamin F. Butler, manager of the Van ы LN 
at the convention, to tell him in his now familiar figure of V ^" ore, 
"you might as well, it appears to me, attempt to turn the e, РСА 
i, as to turn the democracy from the annexation e 
Now he wrote to Butler to thank him for his efforts on Poli, tr ЭЗ” 
all know, he said, that Van Buren is governed by "the will of et We 
and would have come around on Texas eventually, "vet it ۴ 
that a concession was made to the feelings of others in order J 5. беи 
the harmony & consent of action necessary to bring the whole pa, e? 
the field against the Federal schemes of Mr. Clay." Polk is “у Mto 
continued, and "deeply regrets" the circumstances which neces 
the postponement of Van Buren's nomination. Still, ће people have ы 
well served by what transpired in Baltimore.’ been 
Jackson was especially happy over the resolution concerning Texas 
Oregon, although he felt that annexation should not be a party quesa 
"but a national one." Once Texas is absorbed into the country, hes 
and “our laws extended over Orragon,” then “the perpetuation of ou; 
glorious Union" will be "as firm as the Rocky mountains, and put to res 
the vexing question of abolitionism, the dangerous rock to our Union, 
and put at defiance all combined Europe, if combined to invade us. 
Polk proved to be an extremely shrewd strategist during the campaign, 
“The first thing he did was declare publicly that he would not seek a second 
term in office. This had the effect of pulling the party together by e. i 
couraging the defeated rivals to support the ticket in hopes of inheriting 
the Democratic leadership four years hence. Moreover, it was “rotation” 
with a vengeance, a highly “orthodox Jacksonian tenet,” and the old man 
loudly applauded Polk's action. This public disavowal of a second term, 
the General said, proved the wisdom of nominating him, and it will surely 
unite the entire democracy—as, indeed, it 44.5% 
Polk also demonstrated uncommon good sense in guiding the cam- 
paign by making excellent use of Jackson. It was important to him that 
Tyler withdraw from the race and the task of talking him into it was 
assigned to Old Hickory. The General first approached his quarry 
through Major Lewis and John Y. Mason, Tyler's secretary of the nav 
‘Through these men, Jackson told Tyler that if he expected to leave the 
presidency with any prospect of future service he must withdraw now. 
Otherwise his refusal would benefit no one but Henry Clay, and the 
democracy would never excuse him for that misdeed. Because of his 
stand on the Bank and the annexation of Texas, Jackson said, Tyler bad 
earned the gratitude of all true Democrats, and his retirement would 
certainly add to his popularity and enhance his reputation. 
Still Tyler hesitated. He favored Polk's election over Clay bu 
would not withdraw until the Democratic press—and, in 
Blair's Globe—stopped assailing him and, as a second condition, 
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pas soon as Polk learned of Tyler's demands к President. 

‘Gideon J. Pillow to the Hermitage to gain [oper his friend 
G к uneasy about writing a private ise аы assistance, 
and he wanted Jackson to do it for him et rupis HE any 
lero agreed 


only halfway, He wrote to Lewis and told him to assure Tyler. 
y 


qo go 21008 E 
е (be President) and his friends 
dat = would be “received 
Мота feras forgotten.” But the Sage « ntm 
‘public letter. It would be seen as a naiai refused to write 
aP ne Cav and Adams engineered in 1825. As for | крае 
M lad. e еу нен cece е Сасай 
signaled . "I have but one remark,” he told the edi 
з pport the cause of Polk and Dallas and let Tiler alone.” verd 
was immediately carried out. The Globe ceased its puri 
Меца "to do nothing to drive off Tyler & his обе paene 
PEE бв showed Jackson's letter to the President. Tyler pondered the 
агараар whe eet rt 
epee . "Your ^ as to the proper course for me to 
Mr EE Bor the antes. He Mb, гед ns pal 
pre quim 205 T serenus puto 
Although Jackson immeasurably advanced Polk's presidential 
ses the campaign, be ed nce bop o 
anoeraton in Congress. On June 8, to no one's surprise, the Senate 
Si Tear ir Ue o утың нт Hail 
jan Buren men combined to kill it, but the blame for the defeat was laid 
direcly at the door of the secretary of state, John C. Calhoun, whose 
Pakenham letter deliberately and foolishly linked Texas to slavery. Blair 
-— iJackson that Calhoun willfully contrived to keep Texas out ofthe 
in order "to make it a means of seperation between the slave 
holding and non Save holding States and part ofa New Confederacy of 
Jackson seethed over the rejection. "Has America become crave.” pe 
rasped, that we as an independent nation cannot adopt measures for the 
security and prosperity of our whole Union. . . . Away with such craven 
hearted 
м Senators, Traitors о the best interests of our country and 10 0 
on Union, and they will soon be spurned from the confidence of 
ЧУ tne American." 
0 immediately contacted Houston. He wrote “as patriotic а 
Тоша dictate,” he informed Blair. He naturally fll back on Bt 
Proposal afa joint resolution by Congres to getaround the eare аш 
traitorous” Senate. He was prepared to take 
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vent the loss of Texas which he felt would threaten 

Pion and ultimately lead to war. Other оаа рн gui org, 
radical measures, and some southerners plotted to convert a ted 

шс rally, already planned for Nashville on August 15 to үш “б 
presidental campaign, into a sort of southern convention md the 
Panexation or threaten secession. Again poor old Jackson T demang 
to help stave off this chaos, and he was prevailed upon to write jot 
urging northern Democrats to attend the rally in order to preven n 
eri hotheads from fomenting talk of secession.* South, 

The "great, great Mass meeting of the democracy,” as 
ihe rally attracted many leading Democrats to Nashville егы “lleg 
Naturally they all trooped out to the Hermitage to pay homage 
lucky, to receive a blessing on their future ambitions and plans, Ti 
and all the Hero reiterated his old familiar cry: "The Union ха, Pag 
pu m. 

With such an admonition few Democrats were prepared to raise 
banner of secession in Jackson's home town, and so the meeting pel 
handsomely, It ended, reported the General, "much to the honor and М 
increasc of the democratic cause. ... 1 think I may safely say that it has 
ded to the least of the democratic gain of one thousand votes." 

For the remainder of the summer and fall—indeed, thoughout the 
entire campaign—Jackson took an active part in promoting the candidacy 
of James K. Polk. He wrote vigorous letters to all parts of the country, 
many of which went straight into the пемзрарегз. Polk also asked the 
General to write again to Sam Houston and urge him to hold ош agains 
European pressure to enter an alliance that would guarantee Texas's 
independence, To date Houston had not answered Jackson's appeals 
because he was not yet certain what his next move would be. He wished 
to stand uncommitted in case Texas should be obliged to pursue a course 
of national independence.” 

Tyler also asked for Jackson's assistance on the Texas matter. The 
American chargé in Texas had died, and the President wanted to appoint 
‘Andrew J. Donelson as his replacement. Aside from questions of ability, 
Donelson was chosen not only because he knew Houston personally, but 
“over all,” Tyler explained to Jackson, because he is “a member of your 
family and in your close confidence. This I doubt not will have a controul- 
ing influence with Genl. Houston and incline him . . . to pause ere he 
declares against annexation.” Jackson was asked to use his influence to 
win Donelson's acceptance of the post, which he did, and also aid with 
the ongoing negotiations to bring Texas into the Union."! 

Tyler apparently planned to attempt to win annexation through a join 
resolution of both houses of Congress. At least that was Jackson's hope: 
and he complained throughout the summer that the friends of Texas t 
Congress had not introduced such a resolution the moment the Ut) 
failed in the Senate. "It appears to me,” he grumbled, “that this grea! o 
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«tion was lost sight of for President making." Ind, 
s! qe deeply interwoven with "President making” зо بم‎ 
ges ish minister in Washington, Richard Pakenham, advised Lord 
ihe in London to ease the pressure on Texas about a guaranteed 
berde“ because it might injure Clay's chances in the electing rea 
indepen’ “ys of England and France, he counseled, had everything to 
got clays victory in the fall election and therefore the European 
gi? should avoid anything that might jeopardize it.” 
Pome Democrats immediately picked up on Clay's attractiveness to the 
owned heads" of Europe. Every one of those monarchs desires his 
ection, they argued, because they wish to subvert our republican system 
Sf government. Polk represents the people, just like Jackson, they de- 
dared, while Clay represents the aristocracy. Democrats had dubbed Polk 
“Young Hickory.” out of “affection for you,” Jackson was told, to empha- 
size his association with the Sage and to encourage him to imitate the 
virtues and statesmanship of the great man. Of course, the Whigs ridi- 
culed this propaganda, especially the claim that Polk represented the 
Who is James К. Polk?” they contemptuously asked. Noth- 
ing but a "blighted burr that has fallen from the mane of the warhorse 
of the Hermitage.”73 
The election proved to be extremely close, A third candidate was put 
forward by a Liberty party, formed to bring about the abolition of slavery. 
This party named James G. Birney to head the ticket and he undoubtedly 
attracted votes away from Clay in crucial states. Polk won by a count of 
170 electoral votes to 105. But the popular vote was much closer— 
1,337,243 to 1,299,0627—and Polk squeezed ahead of Clay by а 1.4 
percent margin. “А mere Tom Tit,” has triumphed over the “old Eagle,” 
snorted John Q, Adams. “The partial associations of Native Americans, 
Irish Catholics, abolition societies, liberty party, the Pope of Rome, the 
Democracy of the sword, and the dotage of a ruffian are sealing the fate 
of this nation, which nothing less than the interposition of Omnipotence 
can save,"75 


Indeed most observers, including the foreign press, saw the election as 
a victory of an "adventurous democracy" over the "respectable classes," 
a victory of workers, farmers, slaveowners, the foreign born, and the 
partisans of Texas. “Nothing can withstand the Democracy of this Coun- 
чү,” complained a New York stockbroker. It had advanced too far and 
too long under the direction of that “ruffian” in the Hermitage.” 

‘The argument that the election of 1844 was a mandate for the annexa- 
tion of Texas has long been put to rest. It is far more probable that voters 
favored annexation because they were Democrats, not that they voted 
Democratic because they desired Texas. The Democratic party was the 
majority party, consisting mainly of laborers and farmers and the foreign 
born. It was a party with little appeal to the "respectable classes,” al- 
though any number of "respectable" men supported it. This majori 
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held together behind Polk—ample proof that his nom 
move on the part of the Democratic leaders—and т 
had Van Buren headed the ticket.” 

"The splendid news of Polk's victory arrived at the Herm 
booming of cannon in Nashville on November 15. “I thank а With the 
PoP man declared, "that the Republic is safe & that he hag p 8%" te 
to live to see it, & rejoice.” In letter after letter for the next му dme 
Jackson repeated the phrase: "The Republic is safe." He pag poc 
witness Clay's third attempt and third defeat to win the preside d to 
with him the defeat of Whiggery and coonery and aristocrac, 
glorious result of the presidential election has rejoiced every deo. е 
boosom in the United States," he wrote to Andrew J. Donelson, м © 
‘American chargé in Texas, "and as to myself I can say in igen, 
Simeon of old, ‘Let thy servant depart in peace, as I have seen the soj; 
of the liberty of my country and the perpetuity of our Glorious Union. 

Only one result of the election disappointed him—and that result p 
kled. Tennessee voted for Clay by a mere 113 votes. It so infuriated Oj, 
Hickory that he automatically assigned the reason for it to “the Viles 
frauds that have ever been practised."79 

The effort Jackson expended to win Polk's election was tremendous. 
and important. But again he paid for it. He forced himself to write each 
day, which meant he had to be propped up in bed. He hemorthaged a 
great deal and suffered from chills and fever. Between "the lance to 
correct the first, and calomel to check the second, I am greatly debili- 
tated,” he said. He complained almost daily of “shortness of breath” and 
found that a few steps down the corridor from his room left him panting 
and close to fainting. No longer could he leave the house; no longer lad 
he sufficient breath to walk to the gravesite of his beloved Rachel. Soon 
after the election he was confined totally to his own room. 

Jackson knew he was dying and yet he could not let go. Regaining 
Texas was his single concern. To that end he wrote regularly to Donelson 
in Texas, he prodded Polk, and he sent a steady stream of advice to 
members of Congress and to Frank Blair for use in his Globe. In fact Polk 
came to see the Hero within ten days after learning of his election and 
the two men talked at length about ways of acquiring Texas. The Presi- 
dent-elect stayed at the Hermitage for several days and in a vigorous 
round of talks that raised the spirits of the old man he agreed to dump 
the Tyler cabinet in toto and select a new one in which every prospective 
member would be required to sign a statement disavowing presiden 
ambitions. Earlier Jackson had taken it upon himself to survey the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Washington to learn "what effect it would produce by 
changing entire the present cabinet." The Hero also wanted Polk to reta 
ve Globe as the administration paper and find a place for William В. 

‘wis. both of whom would be useful “to ferret out and make known (0 
you all the plotts and intrigues Hatching against your administration- 


ination w, 


ight have 4 û ie 
Ne dino d 
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ço, needed employment and Jackson g "m 
pedl meant removing Washington аарыы сны him to 
Soen on ihat score. "There a Бепо delicacy in recalling ia be 
jk. “He is only fi to write a. k and scarcely that, Es 
CN бао Land has become 
3 B ik listened to all this advice and did not raise 
ol солт himself. As he later told 
did president of the U. S.” As for keeping th 


“I pledge myself for 
defended by the Globe. 
He goes off at half bent, 
righ "st 

liscussed what to do with John 
easily since Polk needed all the 
ew of the close election. It was 
and include even those Democrats 


C. Calhoun. He could not be dismissed so 
support he could get, especially in vi 
essential to hold the party together 
who sometimes strayed from the fold. Jackson finally suggested sending 
the South Carolinian to Britain. “England is the place for him” Old 
Hickory impishly announced, "there to combat with my Lord Aberdeen, 


the abolition question." Sometimes the old man revealed a dry but 
delightful sense of humor. 


But all these questions, important as they were, paled by comparison 
to the Texas problem. Jackson could not rest easy until he knew that it 
had been satisfactorily resolved. Once Congress reconvened in Decem- 
ber, the General charged after its members with demands that they pass 
a joint resolution for immediate annexation and thereby execute the will 
of the people as mandated by Polk's election. At the same time he kept 
his nephew, Andrew J. Donelson, informed of all developments, instruct- 
ing him on what he thought should be brought to the attention of the 
Texas officials. “This you will have to bring to their view,” he wrote in 
‘one letter concerning the “secret designs” of Britain to reduce Texas to 
а colony. "Remember, the word reannex,” he added, “this hold forth," 
namely the right of the United States to Texas under the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803. As for the Florida Treaty of 1819 which renounced 
Texas, that was a “nullity, not having the approbation of France and the 
citizens of Louisia," no matter what "that old scamp, J. Q, Adams" says 
about it. 

Early in the congressional session a joint resolution was introduced for 
immediate annexation. This resolution required only a simple majority 
in both houses. The friends of Calhoun and the Tyler administration 
insisted on a resolution that vindicated the rejected treaty with all its 
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connotations about slavery. They also demanded а provi 
that the United States absorb the Texan debt. Again, many «^^ "Git, 
as to whether Calhoun and his allies really wanted ћете осей ор 
arguing that they actually preferred the dissolution of the m орам 
House took up the resolution first, and, after a lively deba. "ПТ 
January 25, 1845. Obviously many congressmen believed i Sed it on 
that the people had expressed their view on the subject and w; 

admitted to the Union posthaste. эмей Teg, 

In the House version of the joint resolution, Texas would be 
as a state, her debt and public lands would remain her own, admite 
tional states could be carved from her territory, but slavery „o Ë- 
prohibited in any of these states if they extended north of the МЫ * 
Compromise line of 36° 30'. Still many northerners disliked this ы 
because it seemed to ensure the spread of slavery into a new аге, 
meant rough sledding through the Senate. Thomas Hart Benton, 
opposed immediate annexation without Mexico's consent, changed pe 
position after receiving instructions from the Missouri legislature. H 
withdrew his original bill which required Mexico's consent and su 
stituted one that authorized the President to appoint five commission, 
to negotiate all the terms of annexation with the Texas government! 

Jackson thoroughly disliked Benton's original bill and notified ij, 
friends in Washington that it was an insult to Texas and would be 
spurned out of hand. But the second bill had his wholehearted suppor 
He “rejoiced” over Benton’s conversion and predicted that “he will be 
hailed again by the democracy of the U. States as their champion & 
leader.” Moreover, Benton proved himself a true Jacksonian Democrat, 
He abided by the will of the people as expressed to him in Polk's election 
and the instructions from the Missouri legislature. “Say to the Col. for 
me,” Jackson wrote, "that the course intimated is the only proper course, 
and one which the authorities of Texas will promptly embrace, and he will 
be hailed over the whole Union as the flag bearer of Texas into the Union. 
Be it so.""8* 

Jackson's enthusiasm was shared by other Democrats, especially those 
northern senators who disliked the House bill. As expected, the Globe 
seconded Jackson's support for Benton's effort, and the Texas repre- 
sentative in Washington said he preferred the Senate bill over the House 
resolution." At this point Polk arrived in Washington to prepare for his 
inauguration on March 4. “He is for Texas, Texas, Texas,” reported 
Senator Willie P. Mangum of North Carolina, “& talks of but litle else.” 
And that about settled the matter, especially when a compromise к 
worked out between the House and Senate versions of the resolution by 
leaving the choice of alternatives to the President. On February 27 the 
amended compromise was introduced into the Senate by Robert ) 
Walker and barely squeezed through by a vote of 27 to 25. It was SUP. 
ported by every Democratic senator along with three southern Whig 
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Р House approved the amended 
lowing day the рр Ч ei measure, Tyler 
The he resolution on March 1, 1845, just three days before he was 
aped to leave office. Then on Sunday, March 2, he sent a messenger 
S Texas offering annexation under the terms о 
to 


1 f the House resolution 9? 
“Texas is ours," cried the democracy, What a "happy result,” enthused 
Bhi in a letter to Jackson written moments after the House agreed to the 


compromise. “I congratulate you, Dear General, on the success of the 
at question which you put in action,"'** 


Ten days later the feeble voice in the Hermitage replied: 
rejoice, but congratulate my beloved country Texas is reann 
safety, prosperity, and the greatest interest of the whole Uni 
by this . . . great and important national act."9« 


“I not only 
exed, and ће 
ion is secured 
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"we Will All Meet in Heavery 


BEFORE PRESIDENT-ELECT POLK LEFT FOR HIS INAUGURATION in Wa 
ton he had several interviews with Jackson at the Hermitage. The last y 

took place on January 30, and during their conversations they discusse 

Polk's intended cabinet. It was a nicely balanced group that Polk s. 

gested in terms of | geography and political associations and the Genenj 

awarded it his full approval. When Polk finally departed the Hermitage 

оп Friday morning, January 31, he knew he would most probably never 

see his old chief again. Their farewell was both affectionate and heanfet 
Аз they shook hands, Jackson said he was confident that his protégé 
would “fearlessly carry out all his principles” and “keep all cliques ala 
distance." 

Jackson conveyed the news of the appointments in confidence to sev- 
eral friends in Washington. He especially liked Polk's declared intention 
of requiring every member of his official family to renounce “in writing” 
all presidential ambitions. In the General's mind that idea accorded per 
fectly with the basic principles of Jacksonian Democracy. 

By the time Polk reached Washington, however, political circumstances 
among the various Democratic factions had changed considerably and 
Polk—always astute and sometimes unscrupulous?—adjusted to them 
radically altering the cabinet selections he had named at the Hermitage 
When Jackson learned about them he was not at all happy with some 
the changes and he made no effort to disguise his disappointment. 
even commented at one point that the new secretary of state, Jame + 
Buchanan—who incidentally gave a very ambiguous answer to Pok" 
demand for a renunciation of presidential ambition—was a moral lf 
weight. Worse, Polk failed to reward Amos Kendall, which set 
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jy imo the telegraph business where he became a mil 513 


ident also dismissed Major Lewis, Indeed, Lewis knew. lionaire. The 


nothing ofhi 
appeared at his desk omen 


in some way since 
only action by Polk to wi : 

Abou as inaugural address, pactio, Complete approval was 
the Presi "695, Particularly the statement that the 
‘American claim to Oregon was "clear and unquestionable.” The area had 
Jong been in dispute and during the last presidential campaign there wer 
some who felt it should be seized right up to its northernmost limits. The 
cry “Fifty-four forty or fight" had stirred nationalists in every state. As far 
as Jackson was concerned, the problem over Oregon had resulted be- 

cause of the failure of Daniel Webster in concluding the Webster-Ashbur- 
ton Treaty with England іп 1842. “Had Mr, Webster had an ounce of 
American feeling in him, when negotiating on the North Eastern boun- 
dery," Jackson carped, "he would have put this matter to rest, when 
Asburton proposed to stop the line at the Rockey Mountains.” If, instead, 
Webster had said: “No Sir, we carry it out to the Pacific agreable to the 
Treaty of 1783, or our negotiation is at an end,” England would have 
capitulated because she was engaged in war with China and the “Afin- 
ghams" [Afghans] and because of her problems with Ireland. So she has 
kept Oregon, he said, “as a nest egg” to provoke war with us whenever 
she believes she can benefit from it 

When the British reacted sharply to the President's statement with i 
thinly disguised threats of war, Jackson counseled Polk to stick to his 
guns. “This is the rattling of British drums to alarm us,” he wrote, “and 
to give life to . . . blue light federalists and abolitionists . . . and give 
strength to the traitors in our country.” Deny their claims, he urged, and 
restate our right to extend our laws over Oregon and populate it with our 
people, During the presidential campaign, Jackson continued, “I gave a 
thousand pledges for your energy and firmness, both in war and in peace." 
Do not waver from this pledge. Do not temporize. “Dash from your lips 
the council of the timid.” Ask nothing but what is right and permit 
nothing that is wrong. “War is a blessing compared with national degra- 
dation.” Besides, the way to avoid war is to take a “bold and undaunted 
front. . . . England with all her Boast dare not go to war." 

Rest easy, Polk responded. The “blustering manners and tone of de- 
fiance” by the British, he wrote, is probably intended “о test our nerves. 
We stand firmly and boldly on our rights.” We desire peace, but we are 
also prepared to maintain our rights "at any hazard.” 

Jackson breathed easier when he read this letter. The White House at 
last had a master sitting at the executive desk. The General would have 
been even morc pleased had he been able to read a statement by Polk's 
editorial spokesman in Washington less than a month later that a "corps 
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Id invade, overrun and 

ized volunteers . . . would inva 
of properly organi Mexico resisted American expansionist claim 
de id enable us not only to take California, bur 4 


vest. " voul 
кери Т stem that Polk was intent оп fulfilling Jackson's ea. 
КО сат of empire for the American nation: the dream of acquiring ^u 


ish North America.” —— 
Spar at exchange of letters with Polk occurred as the General's healt 
мей dramatically. "My disease has assumed an alarming type of 


горуу,” Old Hickory told Young Hickory, "how soon this with my 
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i ll-wise god . . . only kn 

‘ed afflictions may take me off, that all-wise vio 
ees submit to his will with calm resignation."? He also submit. 
he continued deterioration of his financial health, 


ith resignation to tl T i 
rode Pun из in the face," he admitted. The price of cotton had 


à low, so low in fact that "it yields at present nothing to the 
ont chad raised a bountiful crop at the Hermitage but it brought 
srry $1,300 on the market. Worse, a flood destroyed half the crop at the 
Mississippi plantation. The wood at this plantation was worth “an im. 
mense fortune," according to Jackson, and if Andrew had only “obayed 
my advice, and attended to the wood instead of pushing the cotton,” they 
would have cleared themselves of debt.'? The General reluctantly con- 
luded that he must sell the Mississippi property, and he asked William 
B. Levis in Washington to help him find a buyer. “I fear my son has not 
sufficient energy to conduct such establishment at a distance," he con- 
fessed to Lewis, and since "you are in the thoroughfare of the rich 
farmers” you can render an enormous service. “Aid me in getting a 
purchaser,” he pleaded, “and I will die happy." 

Levis knew how reluctant Jackson was to sell this property, and indeed 
Andrew actively opposed it. So he showed the General's letter to Blair, 
who immediately wrote to his friend and offered his aid. "Now, my Dear 
General, you must not permit such matters to afflict you while I have 
means to prevent it." Whatever Jackson needed he would raise. Mean- 
while, the General was to forget the interest on the loan now due.1* 

When this letter arrived at the Hermitage Jackson was working with 
Sarah on their accounts. He read the letter to her and both of them burst 
into tears. The Hero poured out his thanks “for this deinterested offer 
of such liberality and friendship.” He reckoned that if Blair and Rives 
could spare $7,000 it would "consolidate our whole debts" into their 
hands. And they would be repaid, he promised, without question. "Mr. 
A. Jackson jnr has pledged himself that he will not create another debt, 
R cec dolar unil he is clear of his present incumbrances." "Mr. А. 
pawa pr ha appened to be away in Mississippi when Sarah and her 
wees ae ке m ated the amount they needed. When he returned afew 
Wer mas еще a few other debis he had recently incurred and 

prope send and Rives to raise the loan to $8,000." 

pledge. After all, where would they be if 
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P -— е "ax out к curity. “Mr, Blair and н 
ын werd, Se А myself 
i pple for it. In answer to у а т. ч 
о KSON had not endorsed us, the People would pe 
Under the circumstances it can pe imagined ho listresseq аера 
{ have been when his son brought him a i 
fo replace the Globe as the admi 


N тото 
е nistration’s к би Polk 
that had been floating around for 


intended 
some time, id that Sam, 

н uel H, 
ve e ir Union, had bought an interest in the 
Madisonian and u е had gone to Washington to become the admini: 
ration’s spokesman. “This if true,” said the old man, “would be spe 
the most fatal steps for Col. Polk that could be ae id pl 


Laughlin's taking over the Madi 
organ. The President frankly admitted that there wae a newspaper in 
Washington that “sustai ini р 


stility of certain other men” through his 

hard-hitting editorials—Calhoun for ‘one, although Polk did not mention 

ls it was impossible for Blair 

port of the entire party. Since the ts Were 

administration, Van Buren, 

greatest task was holding it all 

toward that end. To be blunt, 

rial direction of the Globe, such 

Donelson, in order to help him. 
unite the democracy. 


ay ved.19 А 
Jackson was devastated. He knew how important Mons io ê 
tic party together but he vehemently жа Es wh ds 5 о 
it involved sacking Frank Blair. Jackson wrote Polk a “long 
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letter in which he told the President that he had 
Y pad advice” and that he ought to have had enough ~ 
Piece through it. The General assured him of Blair's ad Bood tens 
олмей "that the Globe has the confidence of more of the роп" ang 
а oF Congress than any paper ín the Union." He predi 
destruction of the democratic party" if Polk found another editor. the 
Very sick,” Jackson told Blair, "exausted by writing to Ро." ` Tan 

"he letter to the President was so strong that Polk probably 
it Still Polk did not budge and on April 12, 1845, the Globe ies 
d itchie and John P. Heiss, publisher of the Nashville Union, the Haa 
having given his approval of the sale a few weeks earlier. On ae 
lait and Rives publicly announced their departure in the Globe, an 
urged all Democrats to rally behind the President. The Globe {Жон 
publication on Wednesday, April 30, and the next day it appeared under 
à new name, the Washington Union. 

So the great Democratic organ that Jackson had called into exis 
disappeared over night. And with it ended one of the most dynamic ang 
tempestuous eras in American history. The Jacksonian revolution had 
“run its course” and a new generation prepared to administer its legacy, 
The idealism of democracy and the passion for reform no longer aroused 
the American people in quite the same way as they had when Andrew 
Jackson resided in the White House. Sectional jealousy and economic 
rivalry had replaced them.** 

“How loathsome it is to me to see ап old friend laid aside," Jackson 
moaned in commenting on Blair's ouster, “principles of Justice to friend. 
ship forgotten, and all for the sake of polio." When Jackson thought of 
the numerous times Blair had defended him when he himself was too 
engaged or too ill to undertake the task himself, he blessed the day he 
had met the tiny man. "How grateful I am for such a friend as Mr. Blair,” 
he said. At Polk he wagged his finger in disdain and regret. “My dear 
friend the movement was hasty,” he lectured, "and as I think badly 
advised and I pray my god that it may not result in injury to the perfect 
unity of the democracy." 

Jackson congratulated Blair on the manner and grace with which he 
dosed down the Globe. "You have done your duty to this great party,” 
he told his friend. "You have left it united & prosperous, and I pray god 
it may so continue—my voice whilst I can speak will be to keep it firmly 
united, as I know yours will.”*5 Much had been sacrificed for the party 
by both men—now more than ever. But the sacrifices were worth it t0 

Jackson, even though they sometimes inflicted great personal pain. 

The closing down of the Globe meant that Jackson lost his public de- 
fender. He was very jealous of his reputation and quick to take offense 
over any criticism. Moreover, he was extremely concerned about history’ 
final verdict on his career. 

“Doctor, what do you think will be my fame with posterity?” he asked 


friendly" 
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п minister friend, Dr. Edgar, “1 i ices 
vr afe na" Баг. "I mean, what will posterity 
bl 
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jinister thought a moment and then wondered about i 

s iniovals Perhaps they were a bit excessive, етет 

otis “General shook his head. The facts would not justify such а com- 
int, he said. 

Pre minister quickly changed the subject by asking him what he would 

nave done with Calhoun and the other nullifirs had they persisted in 

their intransigence. 

"Hung them, sir, as high as Haman,” was the immediate reply. "They 
should have been a terror to traitors to all time, and posterity would have 

iounced it the best act of my life." 

Since leaving the White House Jackson had been criticized for his many 
failures, character defects, lapses of judgment, and all-around misrule аз 
chief executive. Each time these attacks appeared in print, Blair rushed 
to Jackson's defense. Even now with John Quincy Adams quoting his 
diary to prove that Jackson acquiesced in the surrender of Texas in the 
Florida Treaty of 1819, the Globe spoke up for Old Hickory in its final 
issues and dismissed Adams's claims as pure fabrication. "I feel greatly 
indebted to my friend Mr. Blair,” Jackson remarked to Van Buren at one 
point, “for the defence of my character and the castigation he has given 
to that old scamp John Q, Adams who makes statements contradicted by 
the recorded history of the times and diaries, to prop up his utter false- 
hoods, as it regards myself."t* 

‘This final brawl between Adams and Jackson earned neither one any 
merit. How different the attitude between John Adams and Thomas Jeff- 
erson in their old age. Somehow the country seemed nastier than it had 
been a few decades before. Elegance and gentility had disappeared.9 

So now the Globe was gone. And the old man sorrowed. In the future 
who would defend him against the scamps who might try to defame him? 

He knew he had only a few months to live and yet he concerned himself 
over his stature in history. Since the beginning of the year the shortness 
of breath had become so acute that he thought at times he would suffo- 
cate. Early in April his feet and legs swelled. Then his hands and abdo- 
men. He looked awful. "It may be,” he wrote, "that my life ends in 
dropsy, all means hitherto used to stay the swelling has now failed to 
check it. I am fully prepared to say the Lord's will be done.” 

A friend visited him and in the course of their conversation mentioned 
that he looked very weak and infirm, “Yes,” the Hero replied, “I feel my 
time is approaching, but I am prepared to die—when the Angel of Death 
comes I shall say with pleasure—march on, I'l follot 

At about the time he celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday on March 
15, 1845, Jackson received a letter from Commodore Jesse Duncan Elli- 
ott, who offered him a sarcophagus for his personal use which had been 
brought from Palestine and was believed to have been made for the 
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Emperor Severus. To think that anyone could imagine thi 
pelea for eternity in an emperor's coffin! Jackso this сш, 
declined the honor. “1 cannot consent that my mortal body re Ти» m4 
Же repository prepared for an Emperor oF a King—my republi 
ings and principles forbid it—the simplicity of our system of goy 
forbids it." Every monument erected in this country for our часне 
and heroes, һе continued, “ought to bear evidence of the = 
simplicity of our republican institutions and the plainness ie paie 
анге, who are sovereigns of our glorious Union, and whose vim 
$t perpetuate it.” Virtue is the bedrock of republicanism, and "iy, 
iuc cannot exist where pomp and parade are the governing passion, 
Tt can only dwell with the people, the great laboring and ý 
classes, that form the bone and sinew of our confederacy." ducing 
Right to the very end of his life, Jackson extolled the laboring class a, 
the vital core of democracy. Not business-oriented plutocrats, Not a cadre 
of aspiring entrepreneurs. But “the great laboring and = 
Classes" Long ago he had declared his faith and trust and abiding com. 
iment in the mass of American workers and farmers and he had tran. 


formed that commitment to the highest level of participation in the polii. 


shall rise together." 

But while he still drew breath, however labored, the Old Hero kept up 
a lively interest in the running of his plantation and the running of the 
nation. He wrote letters practically every day in his own hand, and there 
was no loss of intellectual vitality or strength. His handwriting showed 
few signs of physical difficulty. Although his body deteriorated rapidly, 
Jackson still willed to survive. 

Isaac Hill was one of the General's last visitors “from back East." Не 
was appalled by what he saw. A bloated shell stared up at him. "If it were 
any other man," Hill wrote, “1 could scarcely suppose he would live a 
week." For the past four months Jackson had not taken his customary 
meals with the family, he reported. Throughout the day the General sat 
in a well-constructed easy chair, with his writing materials, miniature 
Bible, and hymn book. As soon as the daily mail arrived Jackson de- 
manded the Washington newspapers and those letters bearing the post- 
mark of the capital. "With all his bodily weakness,” said Hill, “his intellect 
seems to have been brightened and matured by time." 

Dozens of other visitors came regularly to see Old Hickory in these 
final months of his life. They wanted the privilege of boasting that they 
had seen Andrew Jackson face to face before he died. On May 29, for 
‘example, a crowd of thirty trooped through his bedroom. “All were 
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~ wrote an observer, “from the humpy 

git Venerable chieftain by the hand se Vo the most renowned, 
" зо radiated graciousness, altho m arewel| "ss 


5 hec 
br He apologized for his weakness ang Жөн ыш his 
ring him. General Jesup, commander during the ty prn for 
E called and was distressed by how ghostly the Hero looked. inole 
Warn how he felt and what the future mi, t hold. . He asked 
РО Hickory could barely move, The swelling of his Боё 
igsoblized him. “Sir,” the dying man croaked, "| as” 
merciful God. I have full confidence in his goodness nn 
Bible is true, 2 lid к 1o conform to its spirit 
дроп that sacred volume 1 rest my hope for А 
UE merits and blood of our blessed Lord ш etal salvation, thr 
Although Jackson's religious faith naturally in 
acually had been a fixture of his Ме for several decade, 
‘on Providence, his Christian acc 


long constituted his basic religious faith and did nee ing hi 
final years. Even when he joined the church there espe. 
alteration in his behavior or thinking. except that he now received commu. 
nion on a regular basis. Since he could no longer leave his toon he 
usually asked his daughter-in-law to invite the minister to retum, hoes 
with her after services in order to allow him to “partake ofthe ens 
ам”? 


"How far my god may think proper to 
€ afflictions,” the Hero said, “һе only 
is." 


Each morning the family was surprised to find that he had survived 
another night. Then they had him moved to his armchair. During the day 
he usually dressed in an old-style snuff-colored coat with a high stiff 
collar, presidential and dignified to the end. A coverlet was thrown over 
him from chest to toe and a servant boy stood near by fanning him to keep 
off fies and other insects. There was “a look of death” about him, re- 
ported visitors. His once falcon eye seemed “sunken and rayless,” his. 
countenance “languid and insignificant."** Jackson's appearance was so 
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distorted throughout the spring that when George Р. А. Healy, a 


ainter, arrived at the Hermitage to execute а у 
Аа PA s frustrated in his efforts to get a respectable i EN 
Healy, who resided in Paris, had been sent to America by the i: 
France, Louis Philippe, to paint the portraits of Jackson and twelve of 6f 
most distinguished revolutionary patriots.*! The king wanted Jackson 
portrait to hang in his gallery beside that of George Washington p° 
twelve others would surround these two notables. The best Healy tt 
do, as it finally developed, was to copy one of Earl's portraits and 

it in places. "The upper face of the General struck him to day as 
peculiar,” reported Judge Catron in a letter to Sarah, but “by retouch’? 
F in the General's presence . . . he thought he could satisfy the gener’ 
and his friends, as well as his employer."** When Healy finished thy 
portrait and showed it to Jackson the old man was extremely pleased vi 
it and in a tone of uncommon graciousness said it was the best likeness 
that had been done of him. “I feel very much obliged to you, sir, for the 
very great labor and care you have been pleased to bestow upon it" 

By the time Healy finished the portrait Jackson was “a perfect Jelly from 
the toes to the upper part of my abdome, in any part of which a 
can be pressed half an Inch and the print will remain for minutes.” Also, 
his bowels seemed to be disintegrating. Between his gastrointestinal 
problems and his colitis, he experienced excruciating “bowell com. 
plaints, several passages with gripping daily, with a severe attack of 
piles." By this time the family had taken up a death watch. They hovered 
about him throughout the day, until about nine o'clock at night when they 
would take their leave, except for the few who rotated to watch by his side, 
Аз each member approached him to say good night he would kiss them, 
bless them, and bid them farewell as though he might never see them 
again. "My work is done for life,” he would murmur.‘ 

Each new day he struggled to “discharge every duty" he felt obliged 
to fulfill. That had been a guiding principle throughout his entire life. If 
nothing else there was always his enormous correspondence. But some- 
times his pain was so intense that he lay motionless throughout the entire 
day. “Yet, in the midst of the worse paroxysm of pain, not a murmur, not 
even a groan escaped his lips.” Still his suffering etched itself clearly on 
his bloated face.‘ 

Sarah Jackson or her widowed sister, Marion Adams, who lived with the 
family since her husband's death, constantly attended the dying man 
throughout the day. His granddaughter, Rachel, who was now twelve 
years of age, visited him frequently. Whenever she entered his bedroom 
the General would look at her with “peculiar affection.” The child was 
said to have “all the lovely and amiable qualities” of her namesake. 

Sometimes Jackson's strength seemed to return and he would talk at 
length about Texas and Oregon or political conditions within the coun- 
try. He said he was happy that the nation seemed fixed on a democratic 
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j "that the rights of the laboring clas 

it zive them an honest фонт hon ера ы-у, aoe 
е” privileged classes,” һе would st oi 


orm with some f hi. i 
ies sia “give hem x x hard mo Ment 


j hard labor, and all will be well" даа 
the, Sunday, June 1, 1845, the General 
4 Mr. Lapshy and Dr. Curry to visit 
wera to him. "This is apparently the last Sabbath I shall be with 
7 he ventured. For the rest of the morning he remained very quie 
When the clerics arrived Jackson brightened and talked with thew ai 
fength upon "religious subjects." He w 


le was “calm & resigned and said that 
pe was ready to go whenever his divine master thought fit to take him, 


that he suffered a great deal of bodily pain, but the Lords will be done.” 
‘The clergymen nodded appreciation of his Christian fortitude and ac- 
ceptance of divine providence. Then they gave him Holy Communion. It 
was a "solemn scene,” said his son.t* 

The Hero closed his eyes for a long moment after receiving commu- 
nion. When at last he opened them he again “referred to his death & felt 
confident it was not far distant—but that he had no fears of it." He looked 
at his visitors most intently. "When I have suffered sufficiently," he said 
very slowly and deliberately, “the Lord will then take me to himself—but 
what are all my suffering compared to those of the blessed Saviour, who 
died upon that cursed tree for me, mine are nothing.” With that Old 
Hickory began praying. The Hero of New Orleans, the terror of Indians, 
Spaniards, British soldiers, politicians, and other assorted “scamps,” lay 
оп his deathbed praying with fervor and deep conviction. 

From that moment on, reported his son, something very strange and 
marvelous happened. Andrew Jackson never again mentioned his suffer- 
ing, “not a murmur was ever heard from him—all was borne with amazing 
fortitude—he spent much of his time in secret prayer, as was evident from 
the movements of his lips & hands." 

Not that his suffering escaped the attention of his family. They watched 
every movement he made and quickly responded to any sign of distress. 
In fact the very next day he began to swell alarmingly and his physician, 
Dr. John Н. Esselman, was summoned immediately from Nashville. An 
‘operation was performed, Jackson was "tapped," and "much water was 
taken from his abdomen,"5? This provided immediate relief but totally 
Prostrated the poor man. Indeed, the number of surgical procedures 
performed on Jackson during his lifetime approaches the astronomical. 

‘That night his suffering was very great. An anodyne was administered 
to help him sleep but it had little effect. Early the next morning Doctors 

Robertson and Waters arrived from Nashville to consult with Esselman, 

who had remained the night, and they agreed that nothing more should 

‘be done except to “conform to the General's temporary wants.”5! 

Оп Thursday, June 5, Jackson again talked at length about the comfort 


asked his family to invite the 
it him after services. It was very 
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t blessed promises," he mu : 


istis ligion. "What 
of the Christian religi septem mum. " 
the 


those in the Portuguese hymns. 
following: 


“When 
‘The rivers 


thro, the deep waters I call thee to go 
of wo shall not thee overflow."*# 
ievably he rallied. The next day he said he fy 


that—unbel 
After " which brought smiles to the faces of the fami] bu 


“pretty comfortable, s t 
di Асадга: "I shall not long be with you." He asked that Major Lj. 


Ud Judge Campbell assist his son in making his funeral arrangemeny 
“1 wish to be buried in a plain, unostentatious manner,” he said. They, 
he jabbered on about Texas and praised the conduct of Sam Houston, 
Аз for Oregon, he had confidence that Polk would acquire it with 
resorting to war. “If not,” he declared, “let war come. There will be 
patriots enough in the land to repel foreign aggression . . . to maint 

sacredly our just rights and to perpetuate our glorious odio t aad 

ur happy Union.”53 


liberty, and to preserve ot NX 
What he did worry about was fraud and corruption in the government, 


the very thing that had started him on the road to the White House twenty 
years before and had prompted him to initiate a program for “reform 
Yrenchment and economy." So saying he called for pen and paper and 
in a steady hand that showed no trace of his impending death he wrote: 


(confidential) 


Hermitage 
June 6th 1845 
James K. Polk 
president of the 
United States— 


My dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 12th ultimo (confidential) has been received—Be assured 
my friend that it is truly gratefull to learn from you that you have a united & 
harmonious Cabinett—May it so continue to exist through your administra- 
tion, is the prayer of your friend. . .. am informed thro a channel in which 
Thave a right to confide, and is a man of much truth himself—That the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the short time, he was at the head of it [George 
M. Bibb], made ninety thousand dollars, by arangements with the two brokers 
Banks of Newyork where large sums of the public mony was deposited, & other 
deposit Banks in N.York. Enquire cautiously amonghst the clerks in the city 
of Washington, by which you will find a key that may unlock the door to 2 
proper enquiry—But an enquiry by the Whiggs, are prepared for you should 
Mr. Walker [ihe present secretary of the treasury] have the folly to have any 
thing to do with either of these abominable projects—I say to you put yr veto 
upon them both, or you & your secretary will be blown sky high—And what 
cares those corrupt speculators for you, or his character if they ever get hold 
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= ite no mo 
айс om ran write no more—friendship has aroused me to make this 
attempt 
Andrew Jackson’ 


This was the last letter Jackson wrote, although he f 
Andrew the following day to Thomas F. Marshal of Kenn pire 
nately his Polk letter went undelivered for five months. Andrew had 

jslaid it. 

Matter writing to the President, the General broke out in a cold clam, 
укем, evidence "of death approaching,” reported his son, Jackson talked 
very little after that. He seemed to know the end was near. Later in the 
evening Dr. Esselman came to see what he could do to "check his bowels 
but to no purpose." Because of mounting water in his chest the old man 
had increased difficulty in breathing. He asked the doctor to remain with 
him, "aware that his dissolution was near at hand.” He rested for the 
remainder of the evening without uttering a могі 36 

Despite his prediction, the Hero did live to see another Sabbath—June 
8—а hot, bright day. His servants, George and Dick, had just propped 
him in his armchair when Dr. Esselman entered his room to check his 
condition. “I immediately perceived that the hand of death was upon 
him,” recorded the doctor. He summoned the family and Andrew then 
dispatched a servant to fetch Major Lewis. Shortly thereafter, “ 
seemed to give way & the general fainted.” 

“He is gone,” announced Dr. Еззетап.37 

The family stared at the figure for a moment and then moved him back 
into his bed. But the old warrior still had life in him. Slowly he opened 
his eyes. He spoke, and the sound of his voice startled everyone in the 
room. He asked to see his grandchildren. Quickly they were hurried into 
the room and everyone crowded around his bed. 

Jackson turned to Sarah first and thanked her for all her kindness, 
especially during his long illness. Next he said farewell to Marion Adams 
and after her, his adopted son. Finally he said goodbye to his grandchil- 
dren and then the children of Mrs. Adams. One by one he took them by 
the hand and kissed them and blessed them. He told them that they had 
good parents and that they must ай be obedient children. They must all 
"keep holy the Sabboth day and read the New Testament."5* 

Still alert, his mind incredibly clear, he noticed that two children were 
missing, a grandson and one of Mrs, Adams's sons. When told that they 
were attending Sunday school he asked that they be summoned. When 
they arrived in his bedroom Jackson kissed and blessed them. 

By this time most of his servants had either gathered in the room or 
congregated at the windows. With such an audience, all tears, he could 
not resist lecturing them, both family and servants. He delivered, said Dr. 
Esselman, "one of the most impressive lectures on the subject of religion 
that 1 have ever heard." He spoke "with calmness, with strength, and, 
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indeed, with animation.” He also spoke at length—at least half, 
He confessed his implicit faith in the Christian religion, the ү hour 


salvation as revealed in the Bible, his great amiety that they eds of 


"look to Christ as their only Saviour.” Then he turned to his pood al] 
They must do their duty, he declared. “As much was expect К 
em 


according to their opportunities," he said, "as from whites.” Tp 
try and meet him in heaven,” he commanded.” тш 

Major Lewis arrived about 2 т.м. The old man smiled. “Maio, » 
said, "Lam glad to see you. You had like to have been too late." a" 
Lewis messages for Houston, Blair, Benton, and others. He sent ge 
farewell. After that he lapsed into a long silence.6° em his 

At four o'clock the General appeared to be sinking rapidly. His 
approached the bed and took the old man's hand. "Father," he whe 
pered, “how do you feel, —do you know me." ud 

The figure stirred. "Know you—yes,” came the reply. "I would kn 
you all, if I could but see—bring my spectacles." * 

His eyeglasses were brought to him and adjusted to his head. 

“Where is my Daughter & Marion,” he asked. When he saw them he 
spoke again. “God will take care of you for me. Lam my God's. I belon 
to him, I go but a short time before you, and I want to meet you all in 
heaven, both white & black."6? 

Everyone in the room burst into tears. The servants standing outside 
оп the porch also cried out and wrung their hands. Jackson seemed 
startled by the sobbing. 

"What is the matter with my Dear Children,” he said, "have I alarmed 
you? Oh, do not cry—be good children & we will ай meet in heaven." 

Those were Jackson's last words. He fixed his eyes on his granddaugh- 
ter, Rachel, as though “invoking the blessings of heaven to rest upon 
her.” His breathing was so gentle that it was difficult to know whether he 
was still alive. Major Lewis supported his head to help him breathe. At 
six o'clock, after “one slight convulsion,” General Andrew Jackson, the 
seventh President of the United States, expired, aged seventy-eight years, 
two months, and twenty-four days. The long years of suffering had ended. 
“Thus died the greatest and best man of the age, or, perhaps of any age,” 
said Dr. Esselman.s* 


It has long been assumed that the immediate cause of Jackson's death 
was heart failure as evidenced by dropsy. But recently doctors have sug- 
gested that his death resulted from nephrotic kidneys caused by 
amyloidosis. This disease usually follows many years of infection. Cer- 
tainly Jackson suffered a massive edema of the entire body during his last 
illness which, according to medical science, is not usual in congestive 
heart failure—at least not when the patient has suffered intermittent fuid 
retention over such a long period of time as Jackson did. Perhaps по 
single cause of death can ever be assigned. Jackson suffered from so талу 
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d gastrointestinal, 
„piratory and ga , оп top of which he regu 
eus cif with calomel and do ury—that afteralongand id 
ar у gave out. It could no 1 
his body simply longer respond to hi 
L4 pond to his 


s м J 
Sageto way upon Jackson's death the news of it shot out across th 
I e. No name was mentioned. "The Old Hero, the Old Roma У 
и зоп, the Great Captain is dead.”® And everyone knew who tha: 
pe OW ally moments after the warrior died, General Sam Houston and 
л ш { оп arrived at the Hermitage to receive a final blessing “He 
jis young 0 re grasp the hand of his friend, but it was cold in death.” 
"a to his knees, sobbing, and buried his face on Jackson's breast. 
He fell tO ent Houston composed himself and drew the boy to ч 


тю! 
Аста". qe said, “try to remember that you have looked upon the face 


Mee 
af Andren P Nashville, P. W. Maxey, called а special session of the 


"еттеп for Monday at 9 Aat. at which time it was resolved 
iara public meeting be held at the court house at 4 р.м. to arrange. 
diable preparations” for the funeral of their " distinguished dead." At 
dut public meeting Andrew Ewing and Sam Houston spoke to a very 
crowd of people. Then resolutions were passed extolling the dead 
tae ecting tat minute guns be fired during the funeral from ten ший 
and а the survivors of the General's army serve as pallbearers, that all 
o ess be suspended throughout the day of the funeral, and that citi- 
Pens atending the funeral wear "ordinary garb to honor the request of 
‘fe deceased." In the meantime the family distributed a simple notice: 
"The friends and acquaintance of GEN. ANDREW JACKSON are invited 
toattend his Funeral at ће Hermitage, on to-morrow (Tuesday) morning 
til o'dock. Divine service by the Rev. Dr. Edgar. His death took place 
last evening at 6 o'clock.”6* 

“The body of the Hero was laid out in the parlor of the Hermitage with 
the face uncovered, Everyone wished to take one final look at this "great- 
estand best man of the age.” The coffin was draped in black cloth with 
a silver plate in the form of a shield upon it bearing the name of "AN- 
DREW JACKSON." 

Early Tuesday morning every conceivable vehicle in the neighborhood 
vas pressed into service to carry the mourners to the Hermitage. Over 
two hundred carriages drove onto the grounds, to say nothing of the 
horses, and they filled the yard in front of the house and the surrounding 
€ Something like three thousand people attended the service”? 

leven o'clock the Reverend Dr. Edgar took a position on the front 
es to the parlor and preached a sermon taken from Revelation 


18th And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, what are these 
аге arrayed in white robes? And whence came they? 
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14th And 1 said umo him, sir, thou knowest And he said to me, yy 
are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed hee tie 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Tobes, 


William Frierson Cooper, who attended the services, said that 
"sermon was nothing extraordinary.” But when the minist, ^ 
Jackson himself he seemed to catch fire, "His remarks toward, ict 
in relation to Genl Jackson, were very good," recorded Gogus бое 


own eyes." 

The slaves, standing nearby in groups of fileen and мену, ү 
silently. When Edgar addressed them and spoke of Jackson's chira? 
there was a great “gush of grief." wrote one reporter, "and I, as g 
sent forth my shower.”72 J 

After the eulogy the assembled mourners sang several hymns: “yp 
Do We Mourn Departed Friends,” “Why Should We Start £ Fear to py 
“I Would Not Live Always,” and “How Firm a Foundation Ye ы 
the Lord.”"75 

While these hymns were being sung, the body was laid in a custo 
coffin, which coffin was placed in a second one of lead and the i, 
carefully soldered. Then Jackson's remains were slowly carried to q 
mausoleum in the garden to rest beside his wife's as he had direadh 

As the coffin was lowered into the ground, another hymn vas sung 
Apparently, before he died, the General had decreed that no “din” mi, 
be thrown on top of his remains, so the coffin was lowered into an open 
vault that was lined with limestone and brick. At ће bottom of the ved 
four feet below the level of the ground, a slab of limestone was placed 
over the coffin and inscribed with the words: “GENERAL ANDREW 
JACKSON," 

The Reverend Dr. Edgar intoned the words of Psalm 90 as the grave 
was closed. Three volleys of musket, fired by the Nashville Blues in 
uniform, concluded the service. Off in the distance could be heard the 
firing of minute guns and the mournful tolling of church bells. 


Saints of 


News of Jackson's death moved across the country very rapidly. In- 
mediately, newspapers bordered their columns in black; flags flew at 
half-mast; public offices were “decorated in sable crape"; and the toll of 
church bells “and the sound of the salute guns from every armed posi- 
tion" announced “that mourning is in the land.” Eulogies were preached 
in pulpits, lecture halls, and newspapers. Sometimes they came from the 
most unlikely places. The Charleston Mercury, for example, acknowl- 
edged his towering presence in American life. "Standing over his grave 
few men will deny him the praise of Patriotism; none, the distinction of 
greatness; and we do neither so abound with Heroes or with Patriots, that 
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fil gy: T ‹ 
sa Хо Historical Society, Daniel Webster called es before 
less courage, vigor, and Perseverance,” who, on си, Man of 
“president, had shown "wisdom and en 

yhen wful 

W rament offices and directed military personna ур PY closed 
nths. He ordered a solemn fune: 


Sion formed at President's Square at 
ania Avenue to the Capitol. It s 
Pinks rode or walked the President, 
the judiciary, the diplomatic corps, 


fervid for his country. Indifferent to other rewards, he aspired through- 
out his life to an honorable fame, and so loved his fellow-men, that he 
longed to dwell in their affectionate remembrance. Heaven gave him 
length of days, and he filled them with deeds of greatness."”7 
Virtually every city and community throughout the country produced 
similar processions and commemorations. In Baltimore, reported one 
newspaper, “the ceremonies were unsurpassed by those of any city of the 
Union, in taste and arrangement, the comparative numbers and appropri- 
ate display, in short in every particular to render the pageant imposing 
and expressive of the occasion.” Chief Justice Roger B. Taney officiated 
and he seemed shaken by this outpouring of affection and reverence. In 
Philadelphia, the Vice President of the United States, George M. Dallas, 
not only led the procession but pronounced the eulogy.” i 
But one of the most imposing and impressive ceremonies occurred in 
New York City on June 24. Although the weather was extremely warm, 
an immense crowd turned out to honor the Hero. They began gathering 
in the streets at daybreak even though the start of the rites was scheduled 
for 2 р.м. The procession formed on Grand Street and then turned into 
the Bowery and headed for City Hall Park. The numbers of organizations 
and societies that demanded to walk in the procession stunned and de- 
lighted the committee on arrangements. Everyone seemed to feel a des- 
perate need to participate in this public tribute to Andrew Jackson. 
Thirteen divisions marched in this parade. The first division consisted 
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entirely of military personnel, among whom were the Light 

pendence Guard, Tompkins Blues, Washington Guard, Оза 
Guard. In the second division came ће officiating cl c ton 
Martin Van Buren, Governor Silas Wright, Jr., Secretary of rien 
L. Marcy, General of the Army Winfield Scott, and his aides, ^ Willan 
the court of errors, and officers of the army and navy, "eno 

Then followed a "funeral Urn," escorted by a guard of $, 
and troops from Governor's Island. The Urn was borne on 5; Ма 
draped in black, and drawn by four white horses, also nn CPE cant, 
black. А groom walked behind the cart leading a riderk in 
arrayed in mourning. Spectators standing on the sidewalk eds both 
as the Urn passed by. The pallbearers, twenty-eight in number, (oj Pt 
in carriages arranged in a double line, and these included qi 
distinguished citizens from New York City, Brooklyn, and Jersey c 

The next division comprised such dignitaries as foreign ministe Л, 
consuls, who were escorted by the City Guard. These gentlemen, "1 
uniforms,” rode in carriages and were accompanied by the US, Manio, 
and his deputies, the collector of the port and officers of the cust 
house, magistrates, members of the bar, police, sheriff and dena” 
‘Then came the president, faculty, and students of Columbia University, 
“cum multis aliis,” reported the press.?? д 

The fifth division consisted of the Tammany Society, "the democratic 
republican committee, the American republican general committee. ward 
committees,” and other Democrats. The “Empire Club" marched in this 
division and escorted a large vehicle, draped in mourning, “on which was 
a tomb in imitation of white marble,” bearing the simple inscription 
“JACKSON.” This was followed “by grooms with lead horses, richly 
caparisoned, but all their housings dressed in mourning." 

‘The remaining divisions included Odd Fellows, literary groups, civic 
clubs, benevolent societies, and workingmen's associations. Many of 
them carried “beautiful banners, insignias &c, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing" 

Among all the marching societies and organizations none presented a 
more imposing appearance or attracted greater attention than the mem- 
bers of the Fire Department, "who turned out in great force." The fire- 
men were dressed in black, their banners and trumpets shrouded in 
mourning. These “ordinary citizens,” commented the press, these urban. 
workers, by their numbers and obvious devotion, bespoke the "love of 
millions" for Old Hickory.*° 

The route of the procession was "crowded with an immense throng, 
while door steps and windows" and even rooftops were jammed with 
spectators, Most mercantile establishments were closed for the day and 
all flags flew at half-mast. Bells throughout the city were tolled from 2 
е.м. when the procession began, until the last division reached the Park. 
At the same time minute guns were fired from the Battery, Tompkins 
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E" Brooklyn Heights. The procession, у 


hich rmed si 
P took three hours to pass a given points! же Бы 
Part Hall a crowd estimated at six thousand 
At 


МО stage to hear an oration delivered by 
Р torney general. The ex-President, the 
formes ^. the twenty-eight pallbearers, alon 


gathered in front of an 
Benjamin F. Butler, the 
Rovernor, the secretary 

Д "pen g with d 

Y^ oir from the Sacred Music Society, sat on the op Ma 
a "solemn and estes! Leal by the Reverend Mr. Krebs, Butler 
walked (0 the center ol р! Мода and addressed the crowd. 

"Andrew Jackson," he began, “upon whose bed of sickness and suffer- 
ing have been so intently fixed the filial and solicitous regards of the 
millions of Americans, is no more. His great soul has ascended to its 
Author; his venerable form has sunk into the grave. To that grave, with 
swelling hearts, and tearful eyes, and sad funeral rites, a nation is repair- 
ing. We have come to it to-day. While we linger within its sacred pre- 
cincts, the praises of the hero we reverenced, the magistrate we have 
honored, and the man we loved, rise instinctively to our lips. To their free 
utterance affection prompts, duty enjoins, nature compels us. It is fitting, 
it is right that such tributes should be paid to those who, in council or 
in camp, have advanced the glory of their country and the welfare of their 
ы 

Despite the heat of the day and the size of the crowd, the oration “was 
listened to with great attention by the vast assemblage." Indeed it was a 
very moving address and deeply affected all those who heard it. At its 
dose a dirge composed for the occasion was sung by the Sacred Music 
Society, accompanied by “ап excellent band.” The proceedings closed 
with a blessing delivered by the Reverend Dr. Wainwright. 

From the moment the procession began until the conclusion of Butler's 
oration, the funeral commemoration took six hours. It was an endurance, 
but the people felt a need to participate to the very end in order to testify 
to their love and devotion for this great man. Around the country similar 
expressions accompanied every ceremony that marked Jackson's passing. 
Most testified with tears. A few struggled to find appropriate words. The 
number of literary efforts to commemorate his death surpassed anything 
attempted for previous Presidents or heroes. АЙ attested to the nation’s 
staggering loss: 

Weep, Columbia, weep! 
Breathe once again the note 
Of sorrow, stern and deep, 
Wide o'er the land to float, — 
He rests—the Hero-Sage 

His earthly toils are o'er, 

And History's golden page 
Shall wait for him по тогел 
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At length one sovereign artist found the language to reg 
Andrew Jackson had meant to his generation. In Moby Dick, у What 
Melville paid everlasting tribute to the fallen hero: Erman 

"Men may seem detestable . . . but man, in the ideal, is so nop 
зо sparking... that over any ignominious blemish in him all нек, 
should run to throw their costliest robes... But this august dignity Pins 
of, is not the dignity of kings and robes, but that abounding dignity "ut 
has no robed investiture. Thou shall s thining in the arm that di 
a pick or drives a spike; that democratic dignity which, on all hands, 
radiates without end from God; Himself! The great God absoluts, The 
centre and circumference ofall democracy! His omnipresence, our diy 

juality! 

a then, to meanest mariners, and renegades and castaways, | sha 
hereafter ascribe high qualities, though dark; weave round them ira 
graces; .. . fT shall touch that workman's arm with some ethereal lign 
;;: then against all mortal critics bear me out in it, thou just Spirit of 
Equality, which hast spread one royal mantle of humanity over all г 
kind! Bear me out in it, thou great democratic God! . . . Thou who didi, 
Pick up Andrew Jackson from the pebbles; who didst hurl him upon a 
warhorse; who didst thunder him higher than a throne! Thou who, in ай 
Thy mighty earthly marchings, ever cullest Thy selectest champions from 
the kingly commons; bear me out in it, О God!”*« 

To such an invocation of Jackson on behalf of the democratic ideal, 
one can only say, Amen, O God, Amen. 
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The vast corpus of materials at the Jackson Papers Project now numbers approxi. 

mately 50,000 items. It is drawn from both private and public sources and consists 

of correspondence, memoranda, public documents, account books, legal and 

military papers, farm journals, and other miscellaneous materials. 1 was fortunate 

1o participate in the formation of this collection. Not only did my own microfilm 
collection start the Project with all the Jackson correspondence available at the 
Library of Congress, but I traveled to virtually every major repository in this 
country to search for Jackson documents and had them copied and sent to the 
Hermitage. My travels on this mission also took me to London, Paris, Madrid, and 
Seville. The most important documents in this collection will be published in a 
letterpress edition, the first volume of which was issued in 1980 and covered 
Jackson's life from 1767 to 1803. А second volume, encompassing the years 
1804-1813, is now nearing completion. A microfilm edition of the entire collec- 
tion will also be issued in the near future. 


1. MANUSCRIPTS 
A. Andrew Jackson 


‘The principal collection of the original Jackson manuscripts is located in the 
Library of Congress. This collection consists of roughly 22,500 items of various 
types (mostly correspondence), and they are kept in 269 volumes and 58 contain- 
ers, The military papers take up 14 volumes and the map division of the Library 
has 11 additional items dealing with Jackson's military operations along the Gulf 
coast. John McDonough in his Index to the Andrew Jackson Papers (Washington, D.C., 
1967) narrates the strange history of the collection, and how the papers va 
dispersed and later reassembled. But many Jackson letters turn up each year and 
autograph dealers do a rather brisk business in Jacksoniana. The Van Buren, 
and Blair Family papers in the Library of Congress also include a great many 
Jackson letters. NE oo sies 
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„mentary material dealing with Jackson, Overton, Coffee, and other 
Доп Тетемеал» of the early nineteenth century. ї addition, the Т, sland 
Siate Library and Archives in Nashville has 1,500 Jackson items. And the ре 
Hermitage Association keeps a considerable collection of original J е 
ments, including his farm journal, account book, and personal Tey Sona 
Jackson letters and miscellaneous material can be found in the Chicago Histor 
Society, many of which are fragments of letters that Harriet Ovsley ceva 
matched with fragments in the collection in the Library of Congress. The Ang? 
Че Coppet Collection in the Princeton University Library is another impor; 
О таг Archives and History at Montgomery 
A riment of Archives an 
uit 200 Кы to Jackson's career їп East Florida. The [tare 
Parsoniana in New Orleans contains material relating to the Battle of New (у^ 
Jeans. The William Clements Library at the University of Michigan has 83 Jackson, 
leners; the Duke University Library, 47 and recently (1983) purch 
more; the Missouri Historical Society, 40; ће New-York Historical Society, 21. 
the Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American History and Art in Tulsa, 10; and the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York City, 72. A very valuable collecion of 
Jackson correspondence with William B. Lewis, consisting of 254 items, and 
sometimes called the Ford Collection or Jackson-Lewis Papers, is located in the 
New York Public Library. р 
‘The Archivo General de Indias in Seville, Spain, contains a rich collection of 
documentary material relating to Jackson, including many letters written by or to 
the General. These items tend to be scattered in the collection, but Cuta, legajos 
€ 1795, proved most valuable. The Archivo General de Simancas and the Ar. 
ко Historico Nacional in Madrid, along with the Public Record Office in Lon. 
don, also yielded valuable documents. 


B. The Jackson Administration 
1, The President 


The National Archives contains an enormous collection of manuscript docu- 
ments dealing with the Jackson administration that relate to all the various depart 
ments and bureaus of the government. When I began my research many years ago 
1 was fortunate to be able to see and read the original documents themselves. 
Lately, I find, researchers are asked to read them in microfilm and that is a very 
long and tedious process. The State Department archives proved most useful, 
especially the Appointment Papers, Diplomatic Dispatches and Instructions, Do- 
тезис Letters, and Notes to Foreign Legations. On Indian Removal I have relied 
heavily on Record Group 75, the Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Also 
important were the Records of the War Department, Letters of the Secretary 
Relating to Military Affairs, and Letters Sent to the President by the Secretary. 
Recently, the National Archives published а Guide to Records n the National Archives 
Relating lo American Indians (Washington, 1982), and this publication can save a 
researcher much time and effort in locating the documents relating to the Indians 
and their removal. 


2. The Vice President 
‘There are good-size collections of manuscript materials on both of Jackson's 
Vice Presidents. The largest collections of Calhoun material can be found 3t 
Clemson College, South Carolina (approximately 2,500 items) and the 
Carolina Library in Columbia (about 3,500 items). Other collections are located 
in the Library of Congress, and the Duke University Library. The Martin Vat 
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an Buren, Livingston, 


arc held by the 
on, and I would like once more to cx Фата 


Princeton University Library. | lems can be found in the 


4. The Secretary of the Treasury 
Samuel D. Ingham, Louis McLane, Will 


сап be found in the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society and Dartmouth College. 


5. The Secretary of War 

The three secretaries included John Henry Eaton, Lewis Cass, and Benjamin 
F. Butler. Unfortunately there is no real collection of Eaton material, Some of his 
letters are scattered throughout the various Jackson collections, but Peggy's 
‘manuscript autobiography is located in the Library of Congress, For Lewis Cass 
there are very substantial collections of his manuscript papers in the William L. 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan and the Burton Historical Collec. 
tion in the Detroit Public Library. There are also a few items at the Central 
Michigan College Library and the Library of Congress. Benjamin F. Butler is 
Tepresented by two relatively sizable collections, one in the New York State 


Library at Albany (6 boxes) and the other at the Princeton University Library (8 
cartons). 


6. The Secretary of the Navy 
John Branch, Levi Woodbury, and Mahlon Dickerson served in this office. The 
Branch Papers, consisting of approximately 4,000 items, are located in the 
Southern Historical Collection at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. A much smaller 
{ollection of Mahlon Dickerson Papers, representing about 1,000 pieces, can be 
in the New Jersey Historical Society. An even smaller number of Dickerson 
ipis is deposited in the Rutgers University Library. 
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Chapel Hill, with muci 


8. The Postmaster General 

iam T. Barry and Amos Kendall were the postmasters durin | 
aa on. There is not much material on Barry. The Filson са red] 
le Kentucky, has one volume of papers, most of them copies; otherwise wha; 
wile scripts survive аге scattered. For Amos Kendall the Library of Congress hay 
Trane volumes of materials, and the Massachusetts Historical Society has one box 
ew of his letters can also be found in the New-York Historical Society. But the 
best place to find Kendall letters is the Blair-Lee Collection in the Princeton 
University Library. This is а very valuable collection for both Kendall fn «ну 
‘Since Blair was such an important figure in the Jackson administration, both a; 
ditor and member of the Kitchen Cabinet, perhaps it should also be menti 
Wa the Library of Congress has a very extensive collection of Blair Family Pape 
nd in 1982 added to this number by acquiring many private letters between Blair 
and the members of his immediate family. 
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TIL Paiwrep Ровис RECORDS 


Printed public records are essential for Jackson's congressional career and his 
presidential administration. Those used most frequently include House Joumals, 
House Reports, House Executive Documents, Reports on the Finances, Senate Journals, Senate 
Documents, American State Papers, the Annals of Congress, the Register of Debates, the 
Congressional Globe, Congressional Directories, and Statutes at Large. The presidential 
messages to Congress, vetoes, and other papers can be found in James D. Rich- 
ardson, comp., A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the President, 1789-1902 
(10 vols., Washington, D.C., 1905). 


IV. PUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE, DIARIES, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, AND MEMOIRS 


John Spencer Bassett edited six volumes of Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1926-1935), publishing many of the best letters from the Jackson, 
Polk. and Van Buren collections in the Library of Congress, and from the Coffee 
Papers in Nashville and the Jackson-Lewis Papers in the New York Public Library. 
There is no other major publication of Jackson material, save for The Paper of 
Andrew Jackson (Knoxville, 1980), which have just begun to appear. Scholars of the 
Jacksonian era are fortunate in that all the leading figures but one are represented 
by comprehensive publication projects. These include Daniel Webster, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay, and James К. Polk. Only Martin Van Buren is missing. As 
of 1983 the correspondence of Daniel Webster, which reaches the year 1843, has 
been published in five volumes; the Calhoun papers, which reach the year 1839, 
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1827 in six volumes; and the Polk correspondence reaches 1843 in six volumes. 
‘These uncompleted projects must be supplemented with the following: Calvin 
Colton, ed., The Private Correspondence of Henry Clay (Cincinnati, 1856); Franklin 
Jameson, ed., Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, AHA, Annual Report for the Year 1899 
(Washington, D.C., 1900); Richard K. Crallé, ed., The Works of John C. Calhoun (6 
vols., New York, 1854-1857); Fletcher Webster, ed., The Private of 
Daniel Weber (2 vols, Boston, 1857) and Writings and Speeches (18 vo, Boston: 
1903). 
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V. TRAVEL ACCOUNTS 
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‘an society during the Jacksonian age. I have used the following with considerable 
profit: Harriet Martineau, Society in America (London, 1837), and Retrospect of 
Westem Travel (2 vols., New York, 1838): Frances Trollope. Domestic Manners of the 
Americans (London, 1839); Michel Chevalier, Society, Manners and Polities in the 
л 1839); Francis J. Grund, Aristocracy in America (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1839); Captain Frederick Marryat, 4 Diary in America (London, 1839); 
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sible to list the many articles and books written about Jackson and his 
the writing of this biography. That list is simply too long. 
са Edwin A. Miles in putting together a list of all books 
е period 1816-1841. Entitled The Era of Good Feelings and 
m. 1816-1841 (Arlington Heights, Ill., 1979), it is a volume in the 
ibliographies in American History" published by Harlan Davidson 


Publishing Corporation. It lists nearly 5,000 titles, and groups them under vari- 
ous headings, both chronological and topical. 1 would therefore refer readers to 
this publication for a reasonably complete listing to 1979 of publications on 
specific subjects. 
. However, I would be remiss not to single out special works that were invaluable 
in the writing of this biography. To begin with, I believe that there are two great 
works that deal specifically with Andrew Jackson: James Parton, Life of Andrew 
Jackson (3 vols., New York, 1861), and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson 
(Boston, 1946). Parton's work, at once spirited and engrossing, is a critical study 
that vividly presents Jackson's character and personality in all their contrasting 
and contradictory moods. Little of great significance has been added to our 
knowledge about Jackson's character since Parton's biography first appeared, 
despite some heroic efforts о wrestle the old man onto a psychiatrist's couch and 
force him to admit to thoughts and acts of which he was totally innocent. More: 
ет, Parton provided pioneering research, and without his efforts we would 
toon Бап lly noting about the first twenty-one years of Jackson's life. But the 
biography does have serious flaws: the three volumes are uneven in merit; factual 
occasionally intrude; and Parton's relentless criticism of rotation distorts 
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direction of the Jackson administration. Still the work 
ihe i ant statement of Jackson's Efe and career. Few other biogra. 
PLI "mpare to it in terms of scholarship and writing style, Marquis. pe 
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an wet ore, John Spencer net, Thr Lj dr lm Cl 
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Че and it is aic му 
early lle 2 jesinger's Age of Jackson marks the beginning of modern Jackson 
jp. It is a landmark study. It pointed research in a new direction and 
solar jebate among historians for nearly a generation. To my mind it is опе 
ti mos Valuable and insightful books ever written about the Hero. No other 
mos enced my early thinking about Jackson and his age—with the 
ul ception of Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in America (2 vols, New 
possible 05) Tocqueville's majestic and classic work continues to have a profound 
‘York, гі г) 
‘on the thinking of many Americans about their past, despite the protest 
E Pessen, whose article, "The Egalitarian Myth and the American Social 
of Eas Wealth, Mobility, and Equality in the Era of the Common Man. " AHR, 
Real XXVI, 989-1034, has been described by one wag as a feeble effort to bury 
ТП Fe Tocqueville in Brooklyn under a pile of tax receipts. Itis dificult to take 
y anything Pensen writes about the era because his dislike of Jackson 
iy is so intense. It is rather remarkable—and instructive—that Old Hick- 
Len sont has the power to arouse such fierce emotional responses from historians 
та though he has been dead nearly 150 years. 


In terms of 
Eaton, The Life of Andrew Jackson (Philadelphia, 1817), most valuable. It is espe- 
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mand, it is a spectacular failure. 1 am convinced that Augustus C. Buell, 
History of Andrew Jackson (2 vols., New York, 1904), is a fraud, and therefore I made 
drconcious effort to avoid it, despite its many delightful anecdotes and usable 
quotations, See Milton W. Hamilton, "Augustus C. Buell, Fraudulent Historian,” 
The Prnnsylvania Magazine of Histor and Biography, 1956, LXXX, 478-492. William 
Graham Sumner, Andrew Jackson (New York, 1882), tells a reader almost as much 
about the author as it does about its subject. What I particularly liked about the 
the early biographies, offers a distinct 


'ennessce, Thomas Abernethy, From Frontier to 
proved very helpful, despite the au- 
In chronicling Old Hickory's military 
career, 1 relied heavily on Frank L. Owsley's Struggle for the Gulf Borderlands: The 
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criticisms and suggestions. Her comments plus her many articles cited in the 
footnotes and her important study Redskins, Rufleshirts and Rednecks (Norm 
1961) form the core of my thinking about Jackson's relations with the Indis 
Talso wish to acknowledge my debt to two other studies: Ronald N. Satz, Amana 
Indian Policy in the Jacksonian Era (Lincoln, 1975); and Francis Paul Prucha, “As. 
drew Jackson's Indian Policy: А Reassessment.” JAH, 1963, LVI, 299-329. Boj, 
works are essential to any investigation of Indian removal. 

For the period following the War of 1812, I am indebted to George Danger. 
field, The Era of Good Fecings (New York, 1952), and several superb biographies, 
Charles М. Wilse, John C. Calhoun (3 vols., Indianapolis and New York, 1944. 
1951), is a treasure-house of information, attractively presented. Margaret [. 
Coit, John C. Calhoun, American Portrait (Boston, 1950), was a constant reminder 
of how biography should be written. Samuel F. Bemis, John Quincy Adams and th 
Foundations of American Foreign Policy, and John Quincy Adams and the Union (2 vols. 
New York, 1949, 1956), aught me to revere one of the nation’s great statesmen 
even though Jackson thought Adams was a crazy old man. Harry Ammon, James 
Monroe: The Quest for National Identity (New York, 1971), is a solid piece of scholar. 
ship which treats a most difficult subject. I think there is an unattractive, if not 
dark side to Monroe's character which Ammon does not address. But what is 
presented is outstanding. Especially important—indeed, 1 kept both volumes 
within easy reach throughout the writing of this biography—were Charles Grier 
Sellers, Jr., James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795-1843 (Princeton, 1957), and Jame: K 
Polk, Continentalist, 1843-1846 (Princeton, 1966). Itis to be hoped that Sellers will 
complete this exceptional biography in the near future. John Munroe’s Louis 
‘McLane, Federalist and Jacksonian (New Brunswick, 1973) is another superb study 
whose attention to detail and completeness place it in the highest category of 
usefulness to all Jackson scholars. I was privileged to read John Niven's Martin 
Van Buren and the Romantic Age of American Politics (New York, 1983) in manuscript, 
and it is good to report that the Little Magician has at last found a biographer 
worthy of his stature and importance in American history. William N. Chambers, 
Од Bullion Benton, Senator from the New West (Boston, 1956), first taught me an 
appreciation for some of the twists in the Jacksonian position on hard money, And 
Thave been everlastingly grateful to Chambers for another reason аз well. His 
recommendation that I be invited to teach for a year at Columbia University 
changed the course of my life. Other helpful biographies include Wayne Cutler's 
doctoral dissertation (which I trust someday he will publish), “William H. Craw- 
ford: A Contextual Biography,” University of Texas at Austin, 1971; and Glyndon 
G. Van Deusen, The Life of Henry Clay (Boston, 1987), and Thurlow Weed, Wizard 
of the Lobby (Boston, 1947). 

Оп the rise of mass politics and the formation of the Democratic and Whig 
parties there are several outstanding works: Richard P. McCormick, The Second 
American Party System: Party Formation in the Jacksonian Era (Chapel Hill, 1966); 
Richard Hofstadter. The Idea of а Party System (Berkeley, 1969); and Ronald P. 
Formisano, The Birth of Mais Political Parties: Michigan, 1827-1861 (Princeton, 
1971). Lee Benson, The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy: New York as a Tet Case 
(Princeton, 1961), provides an “ethnocultural” interpretation of Jacksonian poli 
tics. 

The scholarly enthusiasm for the Jacksonian period triggered by the public 
tion of Schlesinger's study produced a number of excellent monographs in intel- 
lectual history that sought to clarify the meaning of the age. John William Ward's 
Andrew Jackson: Symbol of an Age (New York, 1955) can only be described as 
brilliant. Equally compelling is Marvin Meyers, The Jacksonian Persuasion (Stanford, 
1957). And I find Major L. Wilson, Space, Time, and Freedom: The Quest for Nationality 
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— Софа (Westport, Conn., 1974), a most stimulating and valu- 
‚оь à 
fic book son administration аз a whole the best of the modern studies i 
for ihe Pear mde of dena Jackson: Whe Howe Pete 1829-1039 
s. Са, 1979). The Bank War is surveyed in Robert V. Remini, Andreu 
дете. O", Bank War (New York, 1967); Thomas P. Govan, Nicholas Biddle- 
jai eM ad Public Banker, 1786-1844 (Chicago, 1959); and John M. McFaul 
seine yf Jacksonian Finance (Ithaca, 1972). 1 liked particularly William С. 
Tee Banks or No Banks: The Money Question in Weim Plt, 1832-1865 De- 
той, 1972). Although Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from the Revolu- 
we Са War (Princeton, 1957), was written by a former member of the 
Bal Reserve Board who unquestionably knows а great deal about banking, 1 
Fede book totally wrong respecting Jackson's role and involvement in the Bank 
War. 

‘Gq Jackson's system of rotation, otherwise known as the spoils sy 
Ора D, White, Ты Jade 4 Syn amine Hater 
0429-1861 (New York, 1954), and Sidney Н. Aronson, Status and Kinship in the 
Higher Civil Service: Standards of Selection in the Administrations of John Adams, Thomas 
|}, and Andrew Jackson (Cambridge, Mass. 1964). The nullification contro- 
Teri best explained in William H. Freehling, Prelude to Civil War: The Nullfuation 
ono in South Carolina, 1816-1836 (New York, 1965), although I am frank 


chapters on the controversy 1 borrowed heavily from Kenneth M. Stampp, The 
ирей Union: Essays on the Background of the Civil War (New York, 1980). 

‘On foreign affairs very little outside two doctoral dissertations has been written 
by modern scholars. Н. M. Neiditch, "The Origins and Development of Andrew 
Jackson's Foreign Policy,” Doctoral Dissertation, Cambridge University, 1077, is 
cacellent as far as it goes, but is limited in its coverage. Unfortunately this 
estimable dissertation is difficult to come by, and I am grateful to Craig Evan 
Klafter for lending me his microfilm copy. Douglas M. Astolfi, “Foundations of 
Destiny: A Foreign Policy of the Jacksonians, 1824-1887,” Doctoral Dissertation, 
Northern Illinois University, 1972, is of itle use. A few articles on foreign affairs 
сап be found in learned journals. A study of foreign relations during Jackson's 
presidency is badly needed and one, in fact, may be under way. 

In recent years scholars have concentrated оп social history and the number 


Меш Republic (New York, 1971); T. T. Smith, Revivatism ond Social Reform (New 
E ub енне {New Haven, 1976); Leonard L. Richards, Gentle- 
жуп of Property and Standing": Anti Abolition Mobs in Jacksonian America (New York, 
Төз, Michael Feldberg, The Turbulent Ero: Riot and Бш in Jackionian America 


1999). and Peter R. Knights. The Plain People of Boston "1830-1860: A Study in City 
Сеш (New York, 1970). 
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Edward Pessen has written a great deal on social mobility, class, and wealth 
distribution for this period. His Riches, Class, and Power Before the Сил War (Lexing- 
ton. Mass., 1973) relies heavily on quantification, but Richard Jensen, who knows 
about such things, reports that Pessen "misinterprets his own tables” and “draws 
conclusions" According to Jensen, numerous “analytical shoncom- 
ings” mar the book. including measurement techniques that are “crude.” See 
Jensen's critical review of Pessen's work in the Indiana Magazine of History, 1974, 


tineau, Grund, and Chevalier. 
key to unlocking the mysteries and wonder of Jacksonian America. 


